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PREFACE. 


HE contents of the Official Year Book of New South Wales 
have been published already in the form of periodic 
chapters, which have been issued, as they became available from 
the printer, in order to render them of immediate service to the 
public. 

As in previous years, the text includes the latest information 
concerning the activities of the State, together with full notes 
as to changes in legislation. Consequently the legislator, the 
student, or the ordinary reader, will have at his disposal the most 
recent records relating to the State on matters of public interest, 
For reasons of economy, the information regarding rural settlement 
has not been tabulated, and the figures given in the previous Year 
Book should be consulted. 

Much extra work has devolved upon this Bureau on account 
of the Great War in which New South Wales as part of the British 
Empire is involved. I am pleased to record that fourteen mem- 
bers of the Bureau have been accepted for service in the Australian 
Imperial Forces. 

I have to express my thanks to the responsible officers of the 
various State and Commonwealth Departments, and to others who 
have kindly supplied all desired information, often at considerable 
trouble. 

A diagram map of New South Wales is published with the 
volume to. show the railways, county and territorial divisions, and 
area of the State suitable for profitable cultivation of wheat. 

The ‘‘ Statistical Register of New South Wales ” is published 
annually from this Bureau; and as it contains in very full detail 
the results of the collected and compiled statistics of the State, it 
will prove of great service if studied in conjunction with this 

“Year Book. 
JOHN B. TRIVETT, 
Bureau of Statistics, ba Government Statistician. 


Sydney, 1st October, 1918. 
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EVENTS 


IN THE 


History of British Settlement in New South Wales. 


Event. Year. 
Abattoirs Board eee oe $1912 
Glebe ... wear Hive we =1860 
Homebush 1915 
Aborigines Children’s Institution ., 1814 
Coniliot at Parramatta 1797 
Protection Association ... 1880 
Settlement at George’s Head 1815 
Accident, Miners Relief “Fund 1900-17 
Pensions, Commonwealth 1910 
State sat wt oe =1907 
Acquisition Act, Wheat . 1914 
Act of Parliament, first ... w= =1824 
Advancement of Science Associa- 
tion—Australasian +» 1888 
Congress, Sydney... .. 1911 
Advancement of Science Associa- 
tion, ene ener, 
Sydney ae wee 1914 
Advances, State—Homes o. =1914 
Settlers a 1899 
Agent-General appointed — «. 1863 
Agricultural Bureau -. 1910 
Chamber --- =1903 
Commission, Scottish «» 1910 
Royal Society... o» 1822 
Alpacas introduced 3 «-- 1858 
American (U.S.) Fleet visit w. 1908 
Antarctic Expedition—Amund- 
sen’s Return oe =1912 
Mackintosh oo we «1914 
Relief aes 1917 
Mawson Sad ts “Toul- 14 
Scott ... i 1910-12 
Shackleton 1908 9, 1914-16 
Arbitration, Industrial— 
Acts... 1901, 1903, 1912, 1916 
Commission os 1913 
Conciliation in disputes oo 1899 
Council of Conciliation «ee $1892 
Court, first sitting ... «- 1902 
Cost of Living Inquiry ... 1913 
Army (see Defence), 
Art Gallery, National ee =1871 
Artesian Bore, First «» 1879 
Wells Act +. 1897 
Assignment of Convicts ceased - 1838 
Assisted Immigration (see Immi- 
gration), 
Astronomer, First Government ... 1826 
Attomey, First Colonial ... vs» 1822 
Australasia, Bank .. “i's -» 1835 
Australasian Conterenee, Tandon 1887 
Federal Council wae ewe §=1885 
Medical Congress. ee 1911 
Naval Defence Force Act 1887 
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Event. Year, 
Australia, Bank ... 582 «- 1826 
Lottery ... we» 1848 
Battle Cruiser launched we =1911 
Exploration Map, First «» 1791 
New Holland named we «1814 
Australian Army (see Defence), 
Club... sts as -- 1838 
Coinage aes «. 1910 
Gaslight Company oy «. 1837 
Museum, incorporated s =1858 
founded... «- =1836 
Mutual Provident Society 1849 
Navy (see Defence), 
Notes (Currency)... ww. =1911 
Steam Conveyance Company 1831 
Steam Navigation Company.. 1833 
Subscription Library... -1826 
converted into Free Public 1869 
Aviation—First Aerial Mail ow. 1914 
First International Contest... 1912 
Fiight of First Australian 
(Hart)... ve 191] 
School, Commonwealth .» 1914 
New South Wales ... o. =1916 
Baby Clinics Board ste ee 1914 
“ Bacchante,” H.M.S., arrived 1881 
Balcomhe, first Colonial Treasurer 1824 
Ball discovered Lord Howe Island 1788 
Ballot voting . 1858 
Bank, Australasia ... ies ww. §=1835 
Australia ae aise «. 1826 
Lottery  ... eee =1843 
Australian Joint Stock o- 1853 
Commercial... gee «. 1834 
Commonwealth 1912 
Head Office, Sydieyomeied 1916 
Exchange Settlement Office... 1894 
New South Wales... «- 1817 
Savings, First Australian 1819 
Government ove w. 1871 
Advance Department ... 1907 
Agencies removed from 
Post Offices ae -- 1913 
New South Wales ... o. = 1832 
School aid _ -. 1887 
Banks, Sir Joseph, died ... 1820 
Barcoo exp!ored by Mitchell and 
Kennedy ae ee §=1845 
Barley, first cultivation ... ae 1TE8 
Bass, attempt to cross Blue Moun- 
tains ror ae +. 1796 
Exp‘orations .., ue «1796-9 
Insularity of Tasmania estab- 
lished... oes oe 1798 
Strait discovered wee ae 1798 
Flinders’ chart... «. 1800 
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Event. Year. 
Bathurst, Discovered by Evans ... 1813 
Founded aoe _ ewe 1815 


Lake discovered wee we =1817 


Beauchamp, Governor ... 1899-1901 
Beef shipped to England .. «» ©1830 
Bees introduced... es ee ©1822 
Belgian Grant ae tee oe §=1914 


Relief Funds ... ee . 1914 


Belmore, Governor 4 1868-72 
Markets ace one «. $1869 
Benevolent Society sak +» 1818 
Bent, first Judge ... 1814-16 
Berrima District explored o» =1814 
Bigge’s inquiry... “ +» 1819 
Births, Civil Registration «. 1856 
Bishop _ established Illawarra 
Settlement es 1826 


Blaxland crossed Blue Mountains 1813 


Bligh,Governor ... -.1806-8 
deposed re ane «- 1808 
Blind lnatieutian we 3 +» 1860 
Blue Mountains, crossing | eo =1813 
Attempts aie ase vee 1793 
Bass wa aes v» =1796 

Caley sa Sai6 +. 1803 
Board, Ah otoles aes 1912 


Baby Clinics, Home “Nursing 
and Pre-maternity os 1914 


Health wee ses 1881 
Meat Industry tes 1912, 1916 
Naval . Ses ome + =1911 
Patents ‘Investigation w= =1916 
School, National and De- 
nominational 1848-66 
State Children Relief «+ 1881 
Water Supply and BONera use 
Hunter District .. 1892 
Metropolitan... «» 1888 
Boat, first Colonial, built +. 1789 
Government Guard .., w. 1820 


Rosehill packet service «+ 1818 
Boer War Contingents... .. 1899 
-Boiling- down sheep, first ... «. =1843 


Book, first printed... a w» =1802 
Border Daties Conference «» 1865 
Bore, first Artesian ise «. 1879 
Botanic Gardens formed ... «» 1816 
Opened to public... «1838 
Botany Bay, Cook’s landing .... 1770 
First Fleet anchored -» 1788 
Botany Wool-combing Works ... 1909 
‘Bounties Act vs 1907 
Sugar ... ave {903-12 
Bourke, Depét at Fort we w =1832 
Governor : _ 1831-37 
Statue unveiled oe «. =1842 
Bowen, Licut,, First Settlement in 
Tasmania eee «. 1803 
Boyd, Benj., arrived oe «. 1840 
‘Bread, Day-baking oes we §=1914 
State Bakery ... au «» 1914 
Brickworks, State .. cae w= =191] 
Bridge, Duck River ae we =1796 


. Hawkesbury River Railway 1889 
Murray River Railway «» 1883 
Tank Stream enlarged =... “1811 


Event. Year. 


Brisbane, Governor oie 1821-25 
River discovered a's ww. 1823 
Water discovered ... ws. 1788 

British Association, Advancement 

of Science at Sydney ... 1914 
Parliamentary Party’s Visit... 1913 
Trade Commissioner’s Office, 

Sydney ... 1913 

Broken Hill Proprietary Syndicate 1883 
Silver Field discovered «. 1883 

Miners strikes 1890, 1892, 1909 


Mines opened ae «. =1885 
Umberumberka Dam we =1914 
Broughton, Archdeacon, arrived... 1829 
Consecrated Bishop sek «. 1836 


Building Societies, many failures 1891 
Bulk-handling of Grain investi- 


gation... wee «» 1913 

Bulli Mining Disaster... +. 1887 
Bureau, Agricultural ais .» 1910 
Statistics Se ; .» 1886 
Tourist, Government _ «. 1906 
Burial Grounds consecrated w. 1811 


Sydney (Town Hall), closed... 1820 
Burke and Wills expedition .. 1860 
Burrangong Anti-Chinese Riots... 1861 
Burrinjuck Dam authorised -- 1906 
Bursary Endowment, Secondary 


Education aes we 1912 
Bushrangers Act ... he -» 1830 
Bathurst eee 1825, 1863 
Canowindra ... -. 1863 


Butchers’ employees strike | 1914, 1917 


Cable, England... Ges we 1872 


New Caledonia sas w. 1893 
New Zealand ... 1876, 1912 
Pacific ene «- 1902 
Conference, Sydney a» 1896 
Subsidised Press Service ... 1910 
Tasmania a3 ia -» 1869 
Week-end letters eee ow» =1913 
Cadell ascended Darling River ... 1859 
Caley’s attempt to cross Blue 


Mountains we «- 1803 
Canberra, designs selected ws. =1912 
Founded and named -- 1913 
Site selected ... ‘ 1908 

. Transferred to Commonwe alth 1911 
Cardinal Moran died oe «- I911 
Carrington, Governor 1885-90 
Cataract Dam completed —s....._-—-:1908 


“Catherine Adamson” wreck ... 1857 
Cattle, Cow-pastures reserved for 1795 
Found at Cow-pastures «= =1795 
Metropolitan Saleyards «+ 1882 


Slaughtering Act >... «+ 1902 
Census, first ste wis we 1828 
First Muster ... w» =1801 

First simultancous ‘of Aus- 
tralia ote ses «= =1883 


War we 1915 


Centenary Ceigbration of “First 
Settlement aus «« 1888 


Centennial Park dedicated  . ... 1888 
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Event. Year. 
Chamber of Agriculture ... ~» 1903 
Commerce... eae w» =1826 
Sydney ane ane +. 1851 
Manufactures «. =1895 
Chart, Flinders’ of Bass. Strait 
and Tasmania 1800 
Charter of Justice ... 1814, 1824 
Chelmsford, Governor 1909-13 
Children, Courts .s =1905 
‘Infant Protection Act 1904 
Legitimation Act... .» 1902 
Medical inspection... .» 1907 
Protection Act ee «. 1892 
Relief Board, State ... ».» 1881 
China War Contingent ‘.1900- 1 
Chinese immigrants—Inter- 
co'onial Conference ws =1888 
Restriction Acts 1861, 1881, 1888 
Bill defeated ee .. 1858 
Riots against . 1861 
Church and School Lands Grants. 1829 
Churches (see Religion), 
Circuit Court, first a .. 1829 
At Hobart... ads ae 1821 
Civil Court (Supreme)... a, 1814 
Law suit, first important 1795 
Clarke’s atari of Gold . 1841 
Tin... fas ve» 1851 
Clinics, Baby - a .. 1914 
Schoal Dental se w= =1915 
Venereal Diseases = =1914 
Clock, Sydney Town deh .. 1798 
Closer Settlement Act 1901 
Club, Australian ... . . 1838 
Clyde Engineering Works ve 1882 
River discovered : «- 1820 
Coal—Bulli Mine disaster... .. 1887 
Discovered—Coalcliff ‘(lla 
warra) ... w. 1797 
Coal (Hunter) River ve» 1797 
Newcastle ... «1796 
Port Stephens we «+ 1796 
Hunter River mines ... 1801 
Miners’ strikes 1873, 1883, 1888, 
1908, 1909-10, 1913, 1914, 1916, 
: 1917. 
Mount Kembla Mine aaa 
sion 1902 
Shipped from Hunter ‘River .. 1799 
‘State Mines Act si 1912 
Cockatoo Island Dock transferred 
‘to Commonwealth 1913 
Coinage (see Currency). 
College (see Education). 
Dantroon Military ... «. 1911 
Jervis Bay Naval... 1915 
Collins: attempt to colonise Port 
Phillip... aes +. 1803 
Commerce, Chamber we =1826 
Sydney sen w+ 1851 
_. Empire Congress, Sydney .. 1909 
Commercial Banking Company ... 1834 
Causes Act... ine wi 1903 
Commission, Interstate ... w. 1913 
Commodities Control Commission 1914 
1811 


Common Land designated, Sydney 


3 
Event. Year, 
Commonwealth of Australia «. 1901 
Aviation School ay . 1914 
Bank ... hs we =1942 
Head Office, ‘Sydney, 
opened ... aa .. 1916 
Constitution Act see 1900 
Federation Bill rejected 1884, 1898 


Conferences 1870, 1880, 1883,1890 


Conventions 1891, 1895, 1896, 
1897, 1898 
Council of Australasia 1885 
Enabling Act passed ~~... 1896 
Select Committee ..: 1857 
Finance agreement, Premier's 8 
Conference 1909, 1914 
First Ministry... .-» 1900 
Income Tax 1915 
Land Tax hie 1910 
Maternity allowaiiees- 1912 
Parliament, First 1901 
Double dissolution... 1914 
Powers (War) Act 1915 
Prices Regulation . 1916 
Prime Minister's visit to. 
Europe .. 1916 
Scientific Research, Advisory 
Council ... 1916 
Steamers purchased by 

Government #8 . 1916 
Communication, Sydney- ‘North. 

Sydney Commission 1890 
Compensation Act, Workmen’s ... 1910 
Conciliation (see Industrial Arbi- 

- traticn). 
Condamine River, Cunningham’s 

-explorations 1827 
Conscription Referendum 1916 
Conservation, Water Commissioner 1913 

Artesian, Interstate acest 

ence oe . 1912 

Conservatorium of “Music 1915 
- Constitution, Commonwealth ot 
Australia Act .. 1900 
Constitution, New South Wales 
. 1823, 1828 
First Representative «» =1843 
Imperial Act authorising 1851 
Responsible Government .., 1855 
- Contingents, War (see War). 

Convalescent Hospitals, State 114 
Convicts, assignment ceased 1838 
Castle Hill Insurrection . 1804 
' Deported from Norfolk Island 1853 
Transportation abolished 1840, 1850 
Agitation against 1846, 1849-50 
Last ships ... tee «. =184D 
Revived... 1848 
Select Committee, London... 1837 
Cook landed at. Botany Bay w. L770 
Monument erected at Kurnell 1870 
Norfolk Island discovered ... 1774 

Statue in Sydney, founda- 
. tion cee a «» 1869 
Unveiled... Ses .. 1879 
Copper: coinage, first issue w» 1801 
Copper Mines, Carcoar « §=1848 
Copyright Act... as -» 1879 
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Event. Year. 
“Corangamite”? wreck ... we §=1886 
Cost of Living Inquiry ... «» =1913 
Cotton first grown in Sy ae 1828 
Courts, Children’s ... ue «1905 

Circuit, first... we .- 1829 
at Hobart ase Bee wee =1821 
Civil jurisdiction, Supreme ... 1814 
First important law suit ... 1795 
Criminal aes us 1788 
Appeal sed te «. =1912 
Trial by Jury _ we 1824 
District, Country ... o» =1858 
Sydney ike ahs we 1844 
Fair Rents es 1916 
Governor’s... ace « 1812 
High, Court of saccade 
inaugurated 1903 
Judge (Bent), first "1814-16 
Military juries ceased 1839 
Privy Council appellate jaris- 
diction w+ = 1833 
Quarter Sessions, first | 1824 
Requests ats . 1824 
Supreme created 1812 
Civil jurisdiction ... we =Y8i4 
Criminal aa cata vee 1824 
First sitting « 1815 
Trial by jury—Civil e cases 1829 
Petition for 1827 
Criminal Sessions ... 1824 
Criminal Appeal Court 1912 
Court ... 1788 
Engtish law adopted 1828 
Habitual Act . : 1905 
Influx Prevention Act. -- 1903 
Royal authority to pardon .... 1791 
Sapreme Court jurisdiction ... 1824 
Trial by j jury ... 1824 
“ Camberland” wreck... 1917 
Cunningham, Allan, ahared .. 1816 
Exptorations 23, 1826, 1827 
Killed by pane ois w= 1835 
Currency Act ee 1824 
Australian Notes issued 1911 
Bills of exchange payab‘e in 
dollars... wes «. 1824 
Coinage, Australian ... 1910 
Copper 1801 
Scarcity ... 1812 
Sydney Mint 1855 
Bronze 1868 
Silver... «» 1879 
Dollar system superseded 1826 
Holey Dollar and Damp 1813-29 
Private money orders and 
promissory notes issued... 1812 
Promissory notes payab‘e in 
dollars... ewe - 1824 
Rum forbidden ns 1807 
Customs, Commonwealth ‘Admin- 
istration ... .» 1901 
Daties, ad valorem, ceased .. 1887 
First... eis «. 1800 
Freetrade tariff instituted a. 1895 
Interstate ... ioe «. 1901 
House, Sydney ode «-- 1800 
Naval control superseded ... 1827 
Dacey Garden Suburb... we $1912 


Event. Year. 
Dairies Supervision Act ... «. 1886 
Dalley, Emigration Commissioner 1861 
Dam, Burrinjuck, authorised ... 1906 
Cataract “é -- 1908 
Umberumberka_ (Broken Hill) 1914 
Danysz’s experiments in rabbit 
destruction ... ae «. 1906 
Darling, Governor 1825-31 
Flour Mills, Parramatta ... 1826 
River discovered by Sturt ... 1829 
Fort Bourke established ... 1832 
Navigated by Cadell and 
Randell ... ste .. 1859 
Darlinghurst Gaol .. 1841-1914 
Daylight Saving Act 1916 
Repeal 1917 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institution 
founded . re --. 1860 
Deaths, Civil Registration « =1856 
Decentralisation i in Railway Tran- 
sit Commission ... .- 191] 
Defence, Aviation School, Com- 
monwealth ia ~. 1914 
New South Wales . «. 1916 
Barracks, Hyde Park | «= 1817 
Compulsory “Military Service, 
Proclamation i 1916 
Department transferred to 
Commonwealth ... «. 190% 
Factory, Small Arms, Lith- 
gow ie aus +» 1912 
Gunpowder first made in 
Australia : 1829 
Imperial Act . eae .. 1888 
Conference ... «. 1909 
Inspection, Military — 
Hamilton.. as «. 1914 
Kitchener ss .. 1909 
Naval, Henderson .. 1910 
Land resumed, Duntroon ... 1913 
Moorebank, Liverpool .,. 1913 
Yarralumla «. 1913 
Military College, Duntroon ... 1911 
Military Forces— 
Corps, New South Wales 1790-1810 
reduced to peace footing 1803 
Corp: of Marines relieved 
by New South Wales 
Corps ... «. 1791 
Titescink withdrawn «. 1870 
Inspection, Hamilton... 1914 
Kitchener eee -. 1909 
Permanent, raised . w. 1871 
Reeruiting "commenced «. 1838 
Soldiers Repatriation Fund 1916 
Volunteers ... 1800, 1854, 1860 
First encampment ee 1873 
Loyal Association Corps 1801 
Military Service Referendum 1916 
Naval Agreement... a. 1890 
Australasian Defence Force 
Act 1887 
Australian Auxiliary Squad- 
" yon arrived ~. 1891 
Australian neet unit 
arrived «+ eo ws 1913 
under Imperial control... 1914 
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Event, Year. 
Defence (continued) — 
Naval (continued)— 
Australian Station, Rear 
Admiral’s Command... 1884 

Vice Admiral’s Command 1902 
Board es - 1911 
China War Contingent 1900-1 
Cockatoo Island Dock, 

transferred to Common- 

wealth ... 1913 
Control of Wireless Tele- 

graphy ... 1915 
Garden Island dedicated to 

‘Imperial Government ... 1866 
House, Sydney... .-. 1889 
Imperial Establishments 

transferred to Common- 

wealth ... ve «. 1913 
Imperial Admiral King- 

Hali’s departure... + 1913 
Inspection, Henderson 1910 
Stores, Circular Quay 1812 

Naval Vessels—‘ Australia ” 

launched .. ose «. 1911 
* Brisbane ” launched we §=1915 
“Drake ” left for England - 1913 
“ Franklin ” acquired 1915 
** Huon ” launched 1914 
“Melbourne ” arrived 1913 
“Parramatta? arrived ... 1910 
“Spitfire” first Australian 

gunboat launched e =1855 
* Swan” launched 1915 

eo“ Sydney ” arrived 1913 

destroyed * ‘Emden ” 1914 
“Tingira ’? Training Ship... 1912 
“Torrens ” launched 1915 
“Una” (“Komet’’) cap- 

tured from Germans ... 1914 
“ Warrego ” Jaunched - 1911 
“Warspite ” first line-of- 

battleship arrived .. 1826 
“Wolverine” presented to 

New South Wales 1882 
Yarra’ arrived . .- 1910 
Volunteer Brigade organ. 

ised 1863 

Rifle Association formed 1860 
Universal Training initiated... 1911 
War operations (see War). 
Works, George’s Head .-. 1803 
Port Jackson commenced... 1853 
Denison, Governor 1855-61 
Denization, Letters’ God -.. 1828 
Denominational Schoo] Boards 1848-66 
ental Clinics, Schoo] 1915 
Hospital of eee United.. 1905 
Dentists Act ioe a = =1901 
Diamond discoveries « 1867, 1883 
Diseases Supervision Act, Infec- 
tious.. ee «- 1881 
Dispensary, Tuberculin aes «» 1912 
Disputes Act, Industrial .., «-- 1908 
District Court (see Courts). 
Divorce, Matrimonial Causes Act... 1873 
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Event. Year, 
Dock, Cockatoo Island transferred 
to Commonwealth .,.. ew. =1913 
Fitzroy, commenced ee §=1854 
completed ... ove e. 1857 
Sutherland... one «- 1890 
Woolwich (Mort’s) ... «. 1901 
Dollar (see Currency). - 
Domain, Government ... ... 1831 
Dominions Roya! Commission ... 1913 
Dreadnought Farm Training ... 1911 
Dredge, first Gold .. aes «. 1899 
Drugs, Commission on Uniform 
Standard eee oe 1913 
Duck River Bridge 1796 
Duff, Governor... “T893- 95 
Death ... 1895 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York, visit oa ». 1901 
Duke of Edinburgh, Visit... a. 1868 
Attempted assassination at 
Clontarf ... aoe «. 1868 
Dump (see Currency). 
“Dunbar ” wreck ow. 1857 
Duntroon Military College | ee $1911 
Dutch Naval Squadron, visit ... 1910 
Duties, ad valorem, ceased ».. 1887 
Border Conference ... «- 1865 
Import, first ... one e 1800 
Stamp... ass ove «» 1865 
Act ... ea oes «. 1914 
Early Closing of Shops... +. 1899 
Edueation, Bursary Endowment .. 1912 
Church and School Corpora- 
tion ies ec 1826-32 
First land grant... «. 1829 
Councii .. 1866 
Deaf, Dumb ‘and Blind In- 
stitution ... dua +. 1860 
Dreadnought Farm Training 
Scheme ... «. 1911 
Public Instruction Act 1880, 1916 
Schools Act... oes -. 1866 
Consolidation ... .. 1907 
Evening Continuation ... 1911 
Feos abolished ... -- 1906 
First travelling ... +» §=1908 
Reforms commenced oe §=1904 
School Boards, Denomina- 
tional ... _ 1849-66 
. National ... ase 1848-66 
Dental Clinics oes «. 1915 
Farm for Women, Pitt 
Town... ine +. 1916 
First.. ove eis «. 1796 
Free -. 1809 
Hospital, Travelling o. 1914 
Industrial ... son +» 1867 
King’s, Parramatta «ve =1832 
Mechanics, of Arts, Sydney 1833 
Technical classes «. 1878 
Open-air, first es w- =1913 
Ship “Sobraon” abolished 1912 
Sydney College (Grammar 
School) ... Bet «- 1835 
Sydney Mechanics’? School of 
Arts ae aN «» 1833 
Teachers’ College’... o §=1906 
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: Event. Year. 
Education (continued)-— 
Technical College, Ultimo ... 1892 
Education commenced ... 1878 
State System... «- =1883 
Technological Museum « 1879 
University (see University). 

Eight Hours set «» 1916 
Calabrstioll, first annual ee 1871 
Working’ day conceded to 

masons .., ve =1855 


Elections (see Parlioment). 
Electorates, Parliamentary, Act1880,1893 


Distribution Commission ... 1911 

Franchise, Manhood ... 1858 
One man, one Vote +. 1893 
Police or ae -. 1896 
Women A bee w- 1902 

Rolls printed .. «. 1857 

Electrification, City ‘Tramways .» 1899 
Emigration Commissioners, Parkes 
and Dalley : .. 1861 
To Californian Goldficids +» =1849 
Employment scarcity, Govern- 
ment Relief Works . 1887 
Women’s State Agency .., 1914 
Emu Plains Prison Farm . 1914 
Engineering, Clyde Works 1882 
First steam engine erected ... 1815 
England, Cable to aah w. 1872 
Mail Services (see ae): 
Entertainments Tax Act . --» 1916 
Eskbank, Iron Company... 1869 
Evans discovered Bathurst Plains 
and Macquarie River ... 1813 
Explored Lachlan River... 1815 
Exchange Settlement Office, Banks 1894 
Sydney 1857 
Exhibition, International, “Sydney 
1872, 1879 
Expediticns, Antarctic (see An- 
tarctic). 

Scientific, Funafuti Island 1896-7-8 

Vavau «. 1911 
Exploration Map “ot Australia, 
first aT 1791 
Explorers-— 

Bass—Blue Mountains «. 1796 
Port Hacking ie +. 1796 
Tasmania ... . -.- 1798-9 

Blaxland—Blue Mountains «. 1813 


Blue Mountains 1793, 1796, 1803, 


1813 
‘Burke and Wills us +. 1860 
-Cadell—Darling River -- 1859 
Caley—Blue Mountains -.- 1803 
Cunningham, arrived -- 1816 
‘Expeditions 1823, 1826, 1827 
Killed by aborigines a 1835 
»Currie—Monaro Plains 1823 
Evans—Bathurst Plains and 
Macquarie River 1813 
Lachlan River ak we =1815 
-Flinders—Circumnavigation 
_ of Australia Te «- 1803 
North Coast ves -- 1798 
Port Hacking... «-» 1796 
Tasmania ... nee ++ 1798-9 


Event. Year. 
Explorers (continued)— 
Hawkesbury River ... ee 1789 
Hovell—Overland to South... 1824 
Hume—Berrima District ... 1814 
Goulburn District ... o. «1817 
New route to Bathurst ... 1827 
Overland south ... «. =1824 
Kennedy oes 1845, 1848 
King, Coast ... oes «- 1817 
Port Essington ... 1818 
Lawson—Blue Mountains 1813 
Leichhardt... . 1844, 1848 
Meehan—-Goulburn District... 1817 
Mitchell—Barcco 1845 
Darling River abs a» 1832 
Northern... a -. 1831 
Southern... 1836 
Murray—Port Phillip. 1802 
Ovens—Monaro «» 1823 
Oxley . ; 1817, 1818 
Tweed ‘and Brisbane Rivers | 1823 
Randell—Darling River ... I859 
Rous—Richmond River 1828 
Russian ships tae ... 1820 
Stirling—Western Australia .. 1827 
Strz2lccki—Western Port 1840 
Sturt—Darling and Murray 
Rivers... ae 1829 
Overland to South... * 1830 
Throsby ss 1821 
Wentworth—Blue Mountains 1813 
Wilson—Lachlan River 1799 
“Export, first surplus 1844 
Wheat... 1898 
Horscz to India . 1830 
' Ten ships to England we 1821 
Factory and Shops Regulations ... 1896 
Small Arms, Lithgow 1912 
Fair Rents Court ... . 1916 
Farm Training for Women, Pitt 
Town ... ae 1916 
Dreadnought | ois .. 1911 
Federal Capital City founded... 1913 
Designs selected a w. 1912 
Site selected ... eae «» 1908 
Transferrea to Common. 
wealth... 1911 
Federation (see Commonwealth). 
Ferry cmployees strike, Sydney 1913 
Financial agreement, Common- 
wealth and States— 
Premiers’ Conference 1909, 1914 
Referendum .- 1910 
Crises ... 1840, 1842, 1893 
Firms Registration 1903 
First Act of Parliament ... 1824 
Artesian Bore 1879 
Astronomer, Government 1826 
Attorney, Colonial 1822 
Aviation Contest, Inter- 
national ... tea «» 1912 
Flight of Australian .. 1911 
Mail, Melbourne-Sydney .. 1914 
Bank ... es oa «. =1817 
Savings ... «. 1819 
Blankets manufacture. «. 1801 
Blue Mountains crossing’ ... 1813 


. 
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Event. Year. Event. Year. 
First Boiling-down of patere we 1843 First Postage Stamped covers .... 1838 
Book printed .. ve = 1802 Printing press... oes ws 1795 
Cable ... aes ees we 1872 Races, horse ... wee - 1810 
Census ave’ —Abae «. 1828 Railway commenced we =1850 
Muster a .. 1801 Contract... Ses wa. 1851 
Simultaneous Australian ... 1881 Opened... pia we = 1855 
Church., _ ... 1793 Religious Service ... «1788 
Coinage, ‘Copper an we =1801 Roman Catholic... a. 1803 
Constitution ... “a8 a. 1823 Place of Worship oe we 1793 
Representative .., .. ©1843 Wesleyan Minister eee 1815 
Court, Arbitration ...  ... 1902 Savings Bank see 1819 
Circuit wee 1829 sa ee weet Tot 
Criminal... eas + 1788 pen-air .., 
ore ne we «1844 Settlement, New South h Wales 1788 
Criminal Trial by Jury w. 1824 Queensland oo 1824 
Customs Duty ... 1800 South Australia... a» 1836. 
Divine Service wee «.. 1788 Tasmania .., ore ve 1803. 
Election, Parliamentary ... 1843 Victoria... te 1803 
Engine, Steam 1815 Western Australia =... 826- 
Executive Council Meeting .. 1824 Sewerage . ve 1853. 
Export, Excess of Annual ... 1844 Sheep, boiling- down . ve 1843. 
Wool eee :1807 Shr paige vont” ee 
Fleet... 0. seve 1788 a Re 
Free immigrants... .., 1798 PIRI ais cant Tater sibel) 
Friendly Society -. 1834 Foreign trading... we 1792: 
Gold Dredge ... aes «se 1899 ye eae sts sce aa 
Register... «. 1857 "8 aes 
Gunpowder Manufacture... 1829 Sica Eaiee River one ate ‘ 
Harvest 1789 : i St 3 apts 
Industries, whaling and sonlt Store (brick) ao ee «. L796: 
ing .. 1791 Sugar manufacture ... we =1824. 
‘Jury, criminal trial by .. 1824. felepare atin ce a 
Labour Ministry ... —... 1910 ee OR toe 
Land grant to Settlers ww. 1791 elephone _ ... oe sr 1880 
Regulations 1824 Long distance... .. 1898. 
a “ik Theatre ms .. =1796 
pom Pubic a iis oa rn ‘ Tobacco manufacture .. 1822. 
Overland, Sydney-Adelaide 1847 TOW ClOe see ce 
Tramway (horse-drawn) ~. 1861 
Steamer, P. and 0. Com- Steam snes, «1879 
_ , pany 8 ane ve 1852 Treasurer, Colonial a. =1824 
Maize surplus sold to Govern- z Tris] by Jury, Criminal .... 1824 
ment =... s+ :1793 Tweed manufacture ... we. 1843 
Manufacture, blankets + 1801 Volunteer Peles Force... 1800 
gunpowder ... “38 a" i Water Police . v6 we =1 830 
ees sas sts oe Wheat harvest re .. 1789 
sugar es a v1 1824 import from Tasmania 1815. 
tobacco... ose «1822 ao 
Surplus _ 1898 
tweed pee Wireless Jelegaph Station ... 1911 
Map of Austra. lia, Exploration 1791 ; Women Police.. ie - 1S15 
Military Force of i eucaatiy 1800 Woolexport ... ... 1807" 
Encampment. eee 1873 Sample sent ahpoad’, w.. ~=1803 
sere ae se une / I9lo Fish Industry Commission «ee 1894. 
esponsi ple ote ere FOO! Investigation ship “En ea. 
Monn ted Police ace we 1825. Sane ” lost ¥ Ae s we =1914- 
Muster, Census save: 1801 State trawling ves wee, 1915 
Naval feels Australian ose 1910 Fisher Library . - wee 1909 
Gunboat... ve Fitzroy Dock commenced wwe 1854 
Line-of- battleship .. 1826 completed . see 185 
New South Wales Settlement 1788 : phate E ae “1846- ud 
Newspaper... Sic we 1803 Iron works... abe ae 1847 
: Observatory a .. 1788 Fleet, First - fed ws 1788 
Offenders’ Probation “Act we 1894 ' Second - a. sus oe = 1790: 
Parliament Act wes vee «=1824 Third .. 1791 
Election... aks ws F843 Flinders’ Chart of "Bass Strait and 
lective ... ote «. =1856 Tasmania 1800 


_ Post Office... ws se 1809 Circumnavigation of Australia 1803 
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Event. Year, 
Flinders (continued) — 

Explorations ... bas 1796-99 

Insularity of Tasmania estab- 
lished... age w» 1798 
Floods, Gundagai ... 1852 
Flour Mills, Darling, Parramatta .. 1826 
Lachlan, Botany vea «» 1820 
Food Act, Pure 


oo 1909 
Commission, Supplies and 
Prices... we =1911 
Uniform Standards «- 1913 
Forestry Act ves ise ve 1916 
Conservation ... 1882 
Interstate Conference, siete 1911 
Regulations ... aie «. 1878 
Reserves... 1871 
Franchise, Parliamentary, Man- 
hood « ... te «. 1858 
One Man one Vote ... .. 1893 
Police ... ee wise .. 1896 
Women’s ee a «. 1902 
Freetrade Association ... we 1864 
Interstate wes iss «= =1901 
Tariff . ss 1895 
Friendly Societies ‘Act 1873, 1899 
First... baa «a. 1834 
Subventions ... --» 1908 
Funafuti Island Scientific ‘Expedi- 
tions ae aa 1896-98 
Gallery, National Art 1, e. =1871 
Game Act ... eed ie -- 1868 


‘Gaols (see Prisons). 
Garden Island dedicated to Im- 


/ perial Government -» =1866 
‘Garden Palace Exhibition ... 1879 
Fire... ae w. 1882 
Suburb, Dacey ae ww. 1912 
‘Gardens, Botanic, formed -- 1816 
Opened to Public ... « =1838 
Zoologica] se 1879, 1916 
‘Gas Act... aes .. 1912 


Australian Company --» 1837 
Employees strike 1913, 1917 
Sydney lit with tes «= =1841 
Gazet'e, Government we. 1832 
Sydney, first newspaper ... 1803 
‘Geographical Society of Australia 1884 
~Geological Survey (Stutchbury)... 1851 
George Lake, discovered . «. 1817 
~German War operations (see War). 
‘Gipps, Governor ... aves 1838-46 
-Glebe Abattoirs ... «+ 1860 
\Gold Commissioner appointed «= =1851 
Discovery—Clarke ... «. 1841 


‘Hargraves ... re .. 1851 
“McBrien... ws .. 1823 
Strzelecki ... «. 1839 
“Dredge, first ... «- 1899 
Fields—Anti- Chinese riots .. 1861 
Commission was «- 1870 
Controlscheme... ww. 1855 
Exodus to California w. 1849 
Great activity ... «. 1873 
Kiandra —... ave +. 1860 
Lambing Flat Shs «. 1861 
Riots... Sie «. 1861 
Mount Boppy Re -. 1901 
Mount Drysdale... ewe 1893 


Kivent. Year. 
Gold (continued) — 
Fields (continued )— 


Regulations eee vee =1857 
Temora... see w. 1880 
Wyalong ... ‘ae 1893 
Proclaimed Crown pro perty.. 1851 
Register, first Ae 1857 
Revenue allocated to Legis- 
lature «» 1852 


Goulburn Plains discovered «. 1817 
Government (see Constitution). 
Gazette .. Pe «- 1832 
Guard boats established .. 1820 
House establishment removed 
from Parramatta to 


Sydney ... 1853 
Lawsuit decided by Privy 
Council] ... 1915 
Industria] undertakings (see 
State). 
Relief Works started... we =1887 
Savings Bank (see Bank), 
tatistician’s Office ... w. =1886 
Tourist Bureau aes a. =1906 
Governor Beauchamp 1899-1901 
Belmore a 1868-72 
Bligh ... ssi aie 1806-08 
Bourke aes see 1831-37 
Brisbane Sie aoa 1821-25 
Carrington... ase 1885-90 
Chelmsford ... sae 1909-13 
Darling oa 1825-31 
Denison ore 1855-61 
Duff... see sas 1893-95 
Fitzroy ee ea 1846-55 
Gipps ... 0 ae aa 1838-46 
Hampden mae P 1895-99 
Hunter 1795-1800 
Jersey ... wee 1891-93 
King aie ise 1800-06 
Loftus ... uae tee 1879-85 
Macquarie . re 1810-21 
Phillip wee aes 1788-92 
Rawson ee AG 1902-09 
Robinson eo des 1872-79 
Strickland... Ms 1913-17 
Young 1861-67 
Governor, “Lieutenant, Grose 1792-94 
Paterson 1794-95 
Major Johnston assumed 
administration ... a. 1808 
Governor’s censorship of press 
ceased... aa ww. «©1824. 
Governors’ Court ... o- «1812 


Granary at Sydney completed we 1797 _ 
Grape-vinesimported ... 1817, 1832 
planted ane «. 1801 
Viticulture established «» 1840 
Greater Sydney, Parliamentary 
Select Committee «. 1902 
Griffiths (Norton) Contract for 
Public Works... se 1915 
Cancelled ae a. 1917 
Grose, Lieutenant- Governor 
Gundagai flocds ... wee eee 1852 
Gunpowder first made... oo. 1829 
Habitual Criminals Act ... owe §=1905 
Half-holiday, Saturday ... es 1910 
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Event, Year. 
Hall, Mrs. W., charitable bequest, 
£1,000,000 ie ee 1912 
Hamilton, Military Inspection ... 1914 
Hampden, Governor wea 1895-99 
Harbour Trust, Sydney .. 1901 
Hargraves’ gold discovery « 1851 
pensioned - . ae 1877 
Hastings River discovered «- 1818 
Hawkesbury River discovered ... 1788 
Explored ‘esa .. 1789 
Settlement... we = 1794 
Health, Public, Act .» 1992 
Board ... ues 1881 
Department .. -» 1914 
‘‘ Helen Nicol” wreck -- 1886 
Henderson, Naval Defence In- 
spection .., <0 «. 1910 
High Court of Australia ... 1903 


Holey Dollar and Dump Curveneyi813-29 
Homebush Abattoirs a 1915 
Home-nursing Board on «» 1914 
Homes, State Advances ... . 1914 


Hops, first crop... 1812 
Horses, first races ... 1810 
Shipped to India -» 1830 
Hospitals Act, Private ae 1908 
Prince Alfred ... . 1878 
Saturday Fund por «- =1895 
School, Travelling... «. 1914 
State Convalescent ... .. 1914 
Sydney, founded vee -» 1811 
Opened ots -. 1816 
Radium obtained . 1911 
Dnited Dental 36 1905 
Hotels Closing Hour, Federal Pro- 
clamations .. 1916 
Referendum ... 1916 
Hovell overland expedition to 
South... sé .. 1824 
Hume explorations .. 1814, 1817 
New route to Bathurst «. 1827 


Overland expedition to South 1824 
Hunter District Water Supply and 


Sewerage Board . 1892 
Governor nee 1795-1800 
River coal discovered oe. 1797 

Mines ive 1801 - 
Hyde Park Barracks -- 1817 
Illawarra settlement «- 1826 
Immigration, assistance by State 1832-85 
resumed... a. 1905 
Chinese eee oye we. =1848 
Intercolonial Conference ... 1888 
Restriction Act 1861, 1881, 
1888 
Bill defeated ... «- 1858 
Riots against -- ©1861 
Committee ... wae ww. §=1841 
First ship iss sea «1831 
Free, first os 1793 
Sought by Governor Philip 1788 
Suspended .. aes 1818 
German proposed one wee 1847 
Lang’s Scotch mechanics ... 1830 
Pacific Islanders oes «.. 1847 
prohibited ... or «. 1901 


9 
Event. Year, 
Imniigration (cantinued)— 
Proposed to relieve labour 
shortage ... ar --» 1830 
Public Funds appropriated 
1832, 1840 
Loan : aes we =1841 
Imperial Act, Constitution of New 
South Wales... .- 1851 
Defence... oe .» 1888 
Conference .. 1909, 1911 
Troops withdrawn ... -.. 1870 
Import Duties, first : .. 1800 
Exceeded by exports -. 1844 
Improvement of Sydney and Sub- 
urbs, Commission a. 1908 
Income Tax, Commonwealth ... 1915 
(Bachelor’s) es w» 1917 
State ... Bai «» =: 1895, 1912 
Industrial Arbitration Act 1899, 1901, 
1912 
Commission des vw. 1913 
Court, first sitting... wv» $1902 
Cost of living inquiry ... 1913 
Council of Conciliation 1892 
Disputes Act ... ve =1908 
Legislation Referendum ... 1911 
Schools bas as a 1867 
Wages Boards ibs -» 1908 
Industries, first whaling and seal- 
ing ane vee we 1791 
Inebriates Act see ase w. 1900 
Infant Protection Act... ws 1904 
. Maintenance by Confinees 1913 
Infectious Diseases Supervision 
Act ast ww. 1881 
Influx of Criminals Prevention Act 1903 
Inquiry Commission—Baldwin 
Locomotives... w. 1892 © 
Food Supply and Prices... 1911 
New South Wales (Bigge’s)... 1819 
House of Commons «» 1812 
Insolvency Law w. §=1842 
Inspection of Children, Medical . 1907 


Intercolonial Conference 1873, 1874, 1888 


International Exhibition . 1872, 1879 
Interstate Commission .. 1913 
Invalidity Pensions Pr ..- 1907 
Commonwealth 1910 
Tron Industry Commission 1911 
works, Eskbank a ‘ 1869 
Fitzroy ane See we. «=1847 
Lithgow blast furnace... 1907 
Newcastle ... wed 1915 
Irrigation, Burrinjuck Dam author- 
ised _ eos .. 1906 
Commission 7 -» =1913 
Murrumbidgee Area .. a. 1912 
Trust fee ae . 191t 
Jersey, Governor ... - 1891-93 
Jervis Bay Naval College we» 1915 
Johnston assumed Government ... 1808 
Court martial soe «. 1811 
Sailed for England ... ..- 1809 
Judge (Bent) first ... eee 1814-16 
Juries, Military, ceased . we 1839 
trial by, civil cases... e 1829 
Criminal Sessions ... we =1824 
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Event. Year. 
Justice Charter ... «. 1814, 1824 
“ Keilawarra ” wreck 1886 
Kennedy’s i aia 1845, 1848 
Kiandra Goldfield .. .» 1860 
King, Governor ... at 1800-06 
’ brought territorial Seal and 
Authority to Pardon 1791 
discovered Port Essington ... 1818 
explorations 1817 
King George’s Sound geuidiient 1826 
King. Hall, Admiral, departed 1913 
Kitchener, military inspection ... 1909 
Kuring-gai Chase ... 1894 
Kurnell reserve ; 1905 
Labour Ministry, first State 1910 
Scarcity . , 1830 
Shortage Commission 1911 
Strikes ( (see Strikes). 
Lachlan River discovered 1799 
explored .. 1815 
Lake Bathorst discovered — ~» 1817 
George discovered 1817 
Lambing ‘Flat Goldfield 1861 
Riots is w= 1861 
Land Advances to Settlers. 1899 
Board . : 1826 
Local - wae 1885 
Division, Territorial . 1885 
Grants : 1791 
Abolished ... 1831 
Church and School Corpor: 
ation ive ae 1829 
Legislation— 
Auction Sales pea .. 1884 
Closer Settlement . . 1901 
Conversions F ~ 1908 
Dummying restricted 1875 
Leases ie «» 1847 
Pastoral Lessees tenure .. 1884 
Real Property (Lorrens’)... 1862 
Sales... . 1842 
Selection before Survey 
(Robertson’s)... ... 1861 
‘Squatting Act . 1839 
Imperial ... wr .» §=1846 
Valuation ... Ses «. 1916 
Western... 1901 
Orphan School Estates, vested 
in Trustees of Chureh and 
School Lands... -» 1826 
Port Phillip, Jand sale in 
Sydney ... is «» 1838 
Regulations ... -. 1824, 1840 
Auction Sales ern) 1831 
Selection, free... oe 1862 
Conference . 1877 
Sydney Common designated .. 1811 
Tax, Commonwealth ... I910 
State eee oe 1895 
Volunteer orders “1967-74 
Lang, J. D., arrived tee -- 1823 
Australian College... 1831 
Scotch mechanics _... 1830 
La Pérouse, arrived at Botany Bay 1788 
Monument iwe th w- 1825 


Event, Year. 
Law (see Courts). 
Charter of Justice ... 1814, 1824 
English Criminal adopted ... 1828 
First Colonial attorney -. 1822 
important civilaction ... 1795 
Inquiry, Bigge’s ste -. 1819 
- Insolvency : : «. 1842 
Matrimonial Causes Act... 1873 
Lawson crossed Blue Mountains... 1813 
Legitimation of Children Act ... 1902 
Leichhardt explorations 1844, 1848 
Letter telegrams ... we . =1914 
Lettersof Denization ... w. 1828 
Wecek-end Cable 1913 
Library, Australian Subscription 1826 
Converted into Free Public... 1869 
Fisher ... se see - 1909 
Tree Public... ea . 1869 
Mitchell . 1910 
. Municipal, Sydney 1909 
Music ... 1913 
Public . j 1869 
incorporated oes .. 1899 
Lieutenant-Governor (see Gover- 
nor), 
Lighthouses, Commonwealth Ad- 
ministration aes . 1915 
Macquaric, founded . 1816 
Solitary Island, opened a 1880 
Liquor Legislation ~ 1830, 1882, 1905 
Licenses a 1825 
-Referendum ... 1916 
Lithgow Iron and Steel “Works, 
blast furnace 1907 
Small Arms Factory .- 1912 
Liverpool Plains exploration 
Mitchell 1831 
Oxley ... 1818 
Living Wage, “Industrial Court 
Inquiry ... .. 1913 
Loan Account, Government v =1853 
Local Government Act .» 1906 
Incorporation of Towns w =1843 
Shires Act... 1905 
Sydney Municipal ‘Corpora- 
ation os cee 1842-53 
Revived... .» 1857 
Lockyer established King George’ 8 
Sound Settlement eee 1826 
Loftus. Governor ... a 1879-85 
Long Bay Penitentiary ... wo» 1909 
Lord Howe Island discovered «.. 1788 
Loyal Association Volunteer Corps: 1801 
‘* Ly-ee-Moon”’ wreck... «. 1886 
Macarthur arrived -» 1790 
Departure to England 1809 
Imported grape vines oe =1817 
Retumed after See 1817 
Sheep farm Camden... . ... 1805 
Flocks dispersed 1858 
Wool sample taken to Eng. 
land ee sae 1803 
Macquarie, Governor “810-21 
Tour of Settlements “a. «1811 
Lighthouse founded ... ws» 1816 
River discovered eo ew. 1813 
' Oxley’s exploration eee =1818 
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Year. 
Mail, Aerial, Melbourne. Sydney 1914 
Contract, first. ae we 1881 
Inland, regular s services 1827 
Sydney-Adelaide we 1847 
Sydney-Melbourne, _—_fort- 
nightly ... ove 1837 
Oversea, English contract ... 1849 
Weekly ... es .» 1888 
Orient Co. _ v =-1878 
Contract .» =1910 
Messageries Maritimes... 1882 
Norddeutscher-Lloyd 1886-1914 
Panama ‘3 ee 1866-68 
Peninsular and Oriental ... 1852 
Suspended 1854-56, 1917 
San Francisco 1869-71, 1873-1900 
Oceanic Co, 1900-07, 1912 
Union Co. ... _ 1911 
Vancouver ... 1893 
Maize, first surplus sold to Govern- 
ment  ... 206 w= 1793 
Mauhood suffrage ... S3 1888 
Manning River discovered 1818 
Manufacture, blankets and A Tinen, 
first . 1801 
Encouragement Act -. 1908 
Gunpowder ... 1829 
Rolling stock ... 1869 
Sugar. first 1824 
Tobacco, first 1822 
Tweed .. 1843 
Maori War contingent mp 1860 
Map of Australia, first exploration 1791 
Maritime strike ... i ... 1890 
Markets, Belmore ... nae we =61869 
Queen Victoria sa .» 1898 
Regulations 1810 
Sydney Municipal, Fish 1910 
Fruit «= =1911 
Marriages, Civil Registration «+ ©1856 
Married Women’s Property Act... 1893 
Maternity Allowances, Common- 
wealth - 1912 
Matrimonial Causes Act ... 1873 
Mawson Antarctic eens “1911-14 
McBrien gold discoveries . 1823 
Meat Act... ae ree 1902 
Imperial uses a 1915 
Export to England 1830 
Trade Inquiry w» =1914 
Industry Board see 1916 
Preserving Industry ... 1846 
Sydney Co. Works... 1872 
Mechanics School of Arts, Sydney 1833 
Technica] College ... we 1878 
Scotchimmigrants ... vee §=1830 
Medical Congress, Australasian ... 1911 
Inspection of school children 1907 
Meehan explorations ae we = 1817 
Melbourne discovered ... w- =1803 
founded w» =1835 
Melville Tsland settlement. 1824 
Messageries Maritimes Mail Service 1882 
Metropolitan Cattle Saleyards ... 1882 
Traffic Act +» 1900 
Military (see Defence). 
College, Duntrocu w= 1911 
Juries ceased . eee .» 1839 


& Event. 
Mills, Flour, Darling, Parramatta 
Lachlan, Botany nae te 
Mineralcgieal Survey (Stutchbury) 
Minimum Wage Act .... aoe 
Mining, Accident Relief Fund 
Broken Hill (see Silver). 
Coal (see Coal), 
Copper ia out sa 
Department created ... 
Diamond discoveries 
Gold (see Gold). 


Mineralogical Survey cue 
Opal, Rocky Bridge ... 
White Cliffs ste is 


Silver (sce Silver). 


If 


Year. 
1826 
1820 
1851 
1908 
1900 


1848 
1874 


1867, 1883 


1851 


.1877 


1889 


Strikes, Coal 1873, 1883, 1888, 1908 
1909, 1918, 1914, 1916, 1917 


Silver 
Tin... eae ee 
Ministry, First Federal... 
First Labour Cort 
Mint, Sydney see ae 
Bronze issue ... a 
Silverissue ... foe 
Mitchell explorations-— 
Barcoo * 
Darling mee : 
Northern or “ 
Southern 
Mitchell Library 
Monaro Plains discovered 
Money Order system e 
Monopolies, Federal Referendum 
Moran, Death of Cardinal 
Moreton Bay (see Queensland). 
Mount Boppy mine 
Drysdale Goldfield 
Kembla Colliery disaster... 
Municipal Library, Ss 
Markets, Fish 
Fruit . 
Municipalities Acts. 


rr ey 


City and Suburban 1843 
Country 1858 
Murray discovered Port Phillip . 1802 
Murray River discovered 1829 
First steamer on ds 1853 
Railway Bridge 1883 
Waters Act ... aes 1915 
Agreement ... 1912 
Premiers’ Conference 1914- 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 1912 
Burrinjuck Dam authorised 1906: 

Trust ‘1911 

River discovered are «» 1820 
Navigated to Gundagai 1858 
Museum, Australian, founded ... 1836 
Incorporated ... es we $1853 
Technological aes --. 1879 
Music, Conservatorium ... ww» 1915 
Library aay vee .. 1913 
Muster, First Census a -» =1801 

Mutual Provident Society, Austra- 

lian “ vee «» 1849 
National Art Gallery és 1871 
Park ... P ee -. 1879 

* School Boards 1848-66 


1858, 1867, 1897 


1890, 1892, 1909 
1851, 1872 


1800- 
1910: 
1855 
1868. 
1879 


1845 
1832: 
1831 
1836 
1910 
1823 
1863 
1911 
191L 


1901 
1893 
1902: 
1909 
1910 
1911 
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Event. 

Navy (see Defence). 

College, Jervis Bay ... ays 
Control of Customs super- 
seded ve 

Necessary Commodities | 

Commission 

Nepean River discovered 

New Australia expedition 

New Caledonia Cable : 

New Holland named Australia 

New South Wales ... 

Bank ... 
Boundary extended . 
Colony proclaimed 
Crown Se 
Self.supporting 
Corps arrived 
Reduced to peace iooting.. 
Relieved Corps of Marines.. 
Returned to England 
Inquiry, Bigge’s 
House of Commons, Com- 
mittee . 
Mineralogical and geological 
survey : 

New Zealand Cable 
Colonisation attempted ue 
Proclaimed dependency of 

New South Wales 
Separate Colony 

Newcastle coal discovered 
Iron and Steel Works 
Settlement... i 

-Newspapers (see Press.) 

Nichols, Isaac, first Post Office ... 


“Control 


1876, 


Year. 
1915 
1827 


1914 
1789 
1893 
1893 
1814 
1788 
1817 
1827 
1788 
1824 
1827 
1790 
1803 
1791 
1810 
1819 


1812 


1851 


1912 
1825 


1814 
1841 
1796 
1915 
1804 


1809 


Norddeutscher Lloyd Mail Service 1886— 


1914 
Norfolk Island control— 

Commonwealth ... «» 1914 
New South Wales ... «= 1788 
Governor... . v. =1856 
Tasmania ... 1844 
Convicts finally deported 1853 
Discovery... 1774 
Evacuation contemplated 1807 
Pitcairn Islanders placed on... 1856 
“ Sirius ” lost 1790 

-Northern Territory annexed e 
South Australia 1863 
-Norton Griffiths contract 1915 
Cancelled a 1917 
-Notes (Currency) Australian, Act 1910 
First... ase 1911 
Postal . Ga sie «- 1893 
‘Nursing Board, Home se «. 1914 
Observatory, Dawes Point 1788 
Parramatta ... “1322-47 
Sydney 1856 
Offenders, First, Probation Act 1894 
Old-age Pensions, Commonwealth 1909 
State ... ees _ -- 1900 
One Man one Vote so 1893 
Opal discovered, Rocky Bridge «. 1877 
White Cliffs ees -. 1889 
Orient Co. Mail Service ... +. 1878 
Contract ~ ... esis «.. 1910 


Event. Year, 
Oxley's explorations ie 1817-18 
Tweed and Brisbane Rivers 
discovered ove «» 1823 
Pacific Cable ae we =1902 
Conference, Sydney .. a8 .» 1896 
Islanders introduced we. 1847 
prohibited ... aes 1901 
Panama Mail Service “1866-68 
Pardons, Royal aed to a 1791 
Park, Centennial 1888 
Kuring- gai Chase 1894 
Kurnell * 1905 
National ‘ a 1879 
Parkes, Sir Henry, death 1896 
: Emigration Commissioner ... 1861 
Parliament, Commonwealth, first 1901 
Double dissolution... 1914 
New South Wales— 
Act, First “3 1824 
Ballot voting 5 +. 1858 
Elections, First General a. =1843 
Second Ballot Act 1910 
Electoral Act 1880 
Distribution Commission 1911 
Redistribution ... eo. §=1904 
Rolls printed «- 1857 
Executive Council, first ... 1824 
Franchise, Manhood 1858 
One Man one Vote ae =1893 
Police... ne a. 1896 
7 Women ... «. 1902 
Labour Ministry, First... 1916 
Thirty-five members 
elected 1891 
Legislative Assembly Con- 
tinuance Act... .. 1916 
Members, Payment -. 1889 
Reduction wee .. 1904 
Referendum ... +» 1903 
Representation petition ... 1827, 
1835 
Responsible Government 1856 
Triennial Parliaments Act 1874 
Parliamentary Party, British 1913 
Parramatta, first settlement 1788 
Governor’s establishment re- 
moved from 1853 
Pastoral Association 1844 
Patents, Commonwealth “Admin- 
istration ... ose .- =1904 
Investigation Board... - 1916 
Paterson, Lieutenant-Governor ... 1794 
Peninsular and Oriental. Mail 
Service ... es -» 1852 
Suspended 1854-56, 1917 
Penny Postage, Australia... ew =1910 
British Empire a 1911 
Pensions, Invalidity and ‘Accident 1907 
Commonwealth ... -- 1910 
Old-age avs say «» 1900 
Commonwealth was --- 1909 
War ... die ons ww. =1914 
Pharmacy Act... see «. 1897 
Phillip, Governor ... 1788-92 
Arrival with First Fleet ... 1788 
Proclamation of Colony a. 1788 
Return to England ... ee =1792 
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Event. 

Phillip, Governor (continued)— 
Resignation... ae a 
Statue unveiled... ese 

Port (see Victoria). 
discovered . aa 
Philosophical (Royal) Society act 
Pitcairn Islanders placed on Nor- 
. folk Island . 

Pitt Town Training Farm... _ 

opened to Women... ae 

Pittwater discovered oe 

Playground School, first . 

Polding, First Bishop mS C. *) 

Police enfranchised 

Fund ... oes ose 


Mounted ies . 33 
Water ... ise sea wei 
Women oes a is 


Population (see.Census), 
Exodus to California Gold- 
fields site “ 
Port Essington disesuéied- 
Hacking explored 
Jackson 
Macquarie Settlement 
Phillip (see Victoria), 
Stephens coal diseovered 
Postal Act . Se se 
Australasian Colonies join. 
Union... 
Cards ... bee 
Commonwealth control see 
First office... 
General communication estab- 
lished 
Iron pillar-letter receivers | in 
Sydney ... 
Mail Services (see Mails}, 
Money Order system 
is apie POstaEe: Repeal 
Notes ... 
Parcels, inland se 
Foreiga eG tee ids 
Rates fixed St 
Penny, Australia ... 
British Empire ... " 
Twopenny ... eee ox 
. Stamped Covers 88 bos 
Stamps os 
Commonwealth i issue 
Pounds, public... tee 
Pre-maternity Board vee 
Press, first newspaper... see 
freed... 
Governer’s censorship ceased 
Legal proceedings reported .. 
Legislative Chambers, ad- 
mission ... es tee 
Libel law applied oe ay) 
Subsidised Cable Service... 
Sydney Gazette, first newspaper 
issued daily . ses 
Sydney Morning Herald. 
Prevention, Influx of Criminals 
Act eee, oe wee 


Year. 


1793 
1897 


1802 
1821 


1856 
1906 
1916 
1788 
1913 
1835 
1896 
1810 
1825 
1830 
1915 


1849 
1818 
1796 
1788 
1821 


1796 
1825 


189) 
1875 
1901 
1809 


Event. * Year, 
Prices, Food Commission we «=191E 
Necessary Commodities Con- 
trol Commission .. 1914 
Regulation Board (Common- 
wealth) ... 1916 
Princes Albert and George ‘of 
Wales visit ee +. 1881 
Printing first book... . 1802 
First press... 1795 
Prison, Darlinghurst 1841-1914 
Emu Plains 1914 
Long Bay 1909 
Prisoners Detention “Act . 1908 
Private Hospitals Act 7 1908 
Privy Council appellate jurisdie- 
tion 1838 
Probation Act, First Offenders we «1894 
Property Act, ‘Married ‘i ccuaee 3... 1893 
Real (Torrens) 1862 
Protection Act, Children’s 8 1892 
Infant 1904 - 
Public Funds appropriation for 
Immigration, first 1832 
Cash basis of accounts 1895 
Gold Revenue allocated to 
Colonial legislatures .... 1852 
Health (sce Health). 
Library (see Library). 
Loan, first ... eee 1841 
Pounds 1811 
Schocls (see Education). 
Service reorganisation 1896 
Trust Office ... 1914 
Works, Norton Griffiths con- : 
tract 1915 
Pure Food Act... 1909 
Quarantine Commonwealth Ad- 
ministration . 1909 
Quarter Sessions first Court 1824 
Queen Victoria celebrations, Jubi- 
lee oe 1887, 1897 
Markets Ses ... 1898 
Queensland (Moreton Bay)— 
Founded ws . 1824 
Legislative representation 
granted ... w. =1843 
Separation .... eee .. 1859 
Agitation for ae w. $1851 
Settlement proclaimed ws. 1842 
Rabbit destruction compulsory ... 1883 
Danysz’s experiments .. 1906 
Races, first horse ... 1810 
Railway Accident, Hawkesbury 
River. eos 1887 
Redfern oe 1894 
Automatic signalling 1913 
Baldwin Locomotive Inquiry 1892 
Bridge, Hawkesbury River... 1889 
Murray River aa .. 1883 
Brisbane-Adelaide ... 1889 
Commissioners ‘ 1848- 1888 
Decentralisation Commission 1911 
Employees’ strike 1917 
First commenced... ... 1850 
Contract signed... w. =1851 
Opened oa adie w. 1855 
Queensland system, con- 
nection with... ww. 1888. 


x3 
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Event. Year. 
Railway (continued)— 
Rolling Stock, Australian 
Manufacture... ve 1869 


Saperannuation Fund «» 1910 
Sydney Central Station . 1906 
Melbourne Line... 1883 


Tram and Rail Company... 1846 
Transcontinental commenced 1912 
Opened eee as 1917 
Rawson, Governor.. ‘: 7] 902-09 
Real Property (Torrens) Act... 1862 
Referenda, Homie eel Feder- 


ation Enabling .. -» 1899 

Finance agreement .» 1910 

Industrial legislation .- 1911 

Military Service ... .» 1916 

Monopolies ... a w= =1911 

Postponement See w. =1915 

State Debts Transfer .. 1910 

Reduction of Members -. 1903 

State, Liquor... 1916 
Registration, Births, Deaths, and 

Marriages #5 1856 

Firms ... -- 1903 

Relief Board, State Children .. 1881 

Fund, Miners’ Accident 1900-17 

War (see War). 

Religion, Church Act - ... ... 1839 

and School rorpertion. 1826-32 

First land grant ... 1829 


Church of England— 

Bishop (Broughton), first... 1836 

Bishopric of Australia... 1836 

First. Church sea «. 1793 
burned .... 1798 
place of Public Worship. 1793 

St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
(Sydney) founded 1819, 1837 


opened .. 1868 
St. James’, Sydney, com. 
menced 1819 
opened... w. 1822 
St, John’s, Parramatta ..- 1798 
St. Phillip’s. Sydney .. 1798 
Equality established .. 1839 
Jewish regular services --- 1828 
Synagogue, Saat York- 
street... . 1844 
Elizabeth-street 1878 
Methodist, First Wesleyan 
Minister as 1815 
Union of Churches.. .- 1902 
Roman Catholic, First Bishop 
(Polding) .. att 1835 
Service 1803 
St. Mary's s Cathedral 
(Sydney) burned w =1865 
dedicated es .. 1836 
foundation ves «. 1821 
Salvation Army e 1881 
Service, first ... 1788 
State Aid to Ministers. "1836-62 
Rents Court, Fair . ia .. 1916 
Requests, Court ... si -- 1824 
Responsible Government --. 1855 


Richmond River discovered ... 1828 
Ripon’s Land Regulation (Auction 
: Bales) aie aie ee 1831 


Event. Year. 
Roads, Cox’s Emu Plains-Bathurst 1815 
Hunter River Ris «. 1836 
Illawarra ase ov we 1835 
Liverpoo] ae 1814 

Mitchell’s, over Blue Moun- 
tains as 1834 

Obelisk in Macquarie- place, 
Sydney ... .. 1820 
Richmond- West Maitland we. = 1822 
Tollgates we ee 1810-77 
Robertson, Sir John, death .. «1891 
Land Act ee a8 .. 1861 


Robinson, Governor °... 1872-79 


Rocky Bridge Creek iv dis-. 
covery .. «. 1877 

Rosehill packet boat service .. =1818 

Rous discovered Richmond River 1828 


Rum currency forbidden ... .. 1807 
Rumker, first Government Astroen- 
omer ee .- =1826 


Russell, P. N., bequest to Univer- 


sity (Engineering) 1896, 1904 
Russian exploration ships - 1820 
San Francisco Mail Service (see 

Mails). 

Saturday Half Holiday ... +. 1910 
Hos pital Fund bee wee 1895 


Savings Banks (see Banks). 
Schools (see Education). 
Seience Advancement Association, 


Australasian dee . 1888 
Congress... ee «. 1911 
British, Congress ae .. 1914 


Expeditions (see Expeditions), 
Researeh, Commonwealth Ad- 
visory Council ... - 1916 
Seott, Antarctic Expedition 1910-12 
Scottish Agricultural Commission 1910 
Seal, Territorial... w. 1791, 1817 
Sealing, first industry ... «. 1791 


Second Ballot Act oc we 1910 
Fleet... Sei -» =1790 
Service, Public, degraanieatied w» 1896 
Settlement, Closer aae .. 1901 
First... a. 1788 


Centenary Celebration... 1888 
Hawkesbury River Sen .. =1794 


Tlawarra oats » 1826 
Moreton Bay (Queensland) .. 1824 
Port Macquarie cite we. =1821 
Phillip (Victoria) ... we 1803 
Prospect Hil! ... ive + 1791 
‘South Australia aes .. 1836 
Tasmania, fas one « 1803 

The Ponds... ie we 1791 
Twofold Bay ... aes «» 1834 
Wellington Valey ws 1822 
Western Australia. ee 1829 
Settlers, Advances eke ... 1899 
Savings Bank - .. 1907 

Free, encouraged... - 1823 
Western Plains return. .. 1828 
Sewerage Board, Metropolitan ... 1888 
Hunter District ... ve = 1892 
Country Towns Act ... sve 1880 


Works, first ... ae we. 1853 
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Event. 
Shackleton Antarctic Expedition 


Year. 


1908-09, 1914-16 


Sheep, Alpacas introduced oon 
Boiling-down, first ... ves 
Macarthur’s Camden Farm ... 

flocks dispersed... 
Merinos Importation— | 
Cape of Good Hope 
Spanish (George ITI) ... 
Shearers’ strike 1890, 
Wool, Botany combing works 
Clip, Imperial Govt. pur- 
chase tee vee ose 
First export oes des 
Sample ... sae aes 
Prices highest on record ... 
Shipping, Australian Steam Con- 
veyance Company 
Navigation Company 
Commonwealth eargo steamers 
‘purchased : * 
First colonial built boat 7 
steamer . . 
on Murray River as 
Navy (see Defence), 
Ocean Services (sce Mail). 
Rosehill packet service soe 
Signal Station, Port Jackson.. 
Strike, Maritime 
'  Seamen’s 1878, 

Shires Act ... we 

Shops, Early Closing 
Regulations 
Saturday half choliday 
Store, first brick als 

Shortage of Labour ‘Cormmission .. 

Signal Station, Port Jackson 

Signalling, automatic railway ... 

Silver coinage (see Currency). 
Broken Hill field discovered... 

Miners’ strikes 1890, 1892, 
Mines ake 

“ Sirius ? lost at Norfolk Island .. 

Small Arms Factory, Lithgow ... 

Smelting furnaces, Sunny Corner 

and Silverton . isis 

Snowfall, Sydney has a» 1836, 

<*Sobraon,”’ Nautical Secon, 

abolished BA 

Society, Agricultural eae _ 
Benevolent... ees Ree 
Friendly, Act wv. 1873 

First... it wes se 

Subventions Sig sen 
Geographical .. ‘sin aoe 
Zoological .. nae 

Soldiers (see Defence and War). 
Repatriation Fund ° one 

Solitary Island Lighthouse | 

Soudan Contingent see 

South African War Contingents .. ee 

South Australia, permanent-settle- 

ment, oad aes on 
Proclaimed Colony ... oie 
Squatting Act... wats sea 
Imperial... eae Sse 
Commenced ... aes ar 

. Formally recognised... -  .4 


1858 


1843 
1805 
1858 


1797 
1804 
1894 
1909 


1916 
1807 
1893 
1916 


1831 
1833 


1916 
1789 


1831 


1853 


1818 
1790 
1890 
1917 
1905 
1899 
1896 
1910 
1790 
1911 
1790 
1913 


1883 
1909 
1885 
1790 
1912 


1884 
1837 


1911 
1822 
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Event. - Year. 
Stamp Duties 1865, 1914 
Postage (see Postal). 
Standard Food and Drug Com- 
mission ...0 0... w» =1913 
Time Act oss a» 1895 
Daylight Saving Act «- =1916 
Repeal... eee 1917 
State Advances, Homes ... a. 1914 
Settlers aes 1899 
Bakery w. «1914 
Brickworks... .. 1911, 1912 
Children Relief Board w. =1881 
Coal Mines Act «. 1912 
Convalescent Hospitals 1914 
Debts Referendum 1910 
Joinery Works 1912 
Lime Works ... gag gear LEQI2 
Monier Pipe Works ... ©... 1914 
Quarry, Metal a .. 1911 
Timber Works at w =1912 
Trawling 1915 
Women’s Employment ‘Agency 1914 
Statistician’s Office, Government 1886 
Statue, Captain Cook 1879 
Governor Bourke... ve 1842 
Phillip aoa «. 1897 
Steel Industry Commission w» 1911 
Lithgow blast furnace s 1907 
rails for transcontinental 
line aot a. 1913 
Newcastle Works oe «. 1915 
Stephen, Sir Alfred, died ... «. 1894 
Judge, Supreme Court - 1839 
Stirling’s expedition to Westem 
Australia cas «-. 1827 
Store, first brick ... es a. 1790 
Street regulations er .. 1809 
Wood-paving,. Sydney 1880 
Strickland, Governor “913-17 
Strike, Butchers 1914, 1917 
Ferry employees’... -. 1913 
Gas employees’ 1913, 1917 
Maritime Be .. 1890 


Miners, coal 


1873, 1883, 1888, 1908, 


1909, 1913, 1914, 1916, 1917 


Silver 1890, 1892, 1909 
Railway employees ... -.. 1917 
Seamen 1878, 1917 
Shearers Pei -. 1890, 1894 
Tramway employees 1908, 1917 


Strzelecki expedition to Werte 


Port be .. 1840 
Gold discovery ov 1839 
Sturt, explorations, Darling and 
Murray River ... «. 1829 
Overland southward . 1830 
Stutchbury, Mineralogical end 
Geological Survey we» 1851 
Subsidised Press Cable Service ... 1910 
Suburban Municipalities ... «-. 1848 
Subventions to Friendly Societies 1908 
Suffrage, Manhood aa .. 1858 
Police ... wes sie .. 1896 
.. Women . 6 -. 1902 
Sugar Bounty Mos ree 1903-12 
Manufacture, first ... . . 1824 
_Mill, Richmond River . -... 1881 
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Event. Year. 
Sunday closing of shops ... 1812 
Trading Act .. 1916 
Supreme Court (see Court). 
Survey, Mineralogical and Geo- 
logical 1851 
Sutherland Graving Dork | 1890 
Sydney, Australian Cruiser, de- 
stroyed “‘Emden”  ... 1914 
Common land, designated ... 1811 
Communication with North 
Sydney Commission ... 1890 
Corporation -..1842-53, 1857 
Cove, formal possession a 1788 
Exchange sae vee 1857 
Gazette, first newspaper «. 1803 
issued daily... os 1827 
Harbour Trust é « 1901 
Improvement Commission . --- 1908 
Meat Preserving Co.’s Works 1872 
Mechanics’ School of Arts 1833 
Mint (see Currency). 
Morning Herald ee « 1831 
Municipal Library 1909 
Markets, Fish 1910 
Fruit » 1911 
Observatory ... 1856 
Railway Station, Central 1906 
Underground commenced 1916 
Town Clock 1798 
Hall founded 1868, 1883 
Opened 1875, 1889 
University (see University). 
Taronga Park, Zoological Gardens 1916 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land)— 
Bass-Flinders Se acer 1798-9 
Cable ... see «- 1869 
Flinders’ chart. + 1800 
Insularity establiched 1798 
Norfolk Island annexed 1844 
Separation ss ae oe. = 1825 
Settlement, first ie «- 1803 
Tax, Entertainments au « 1916 
Income, Ce we. 1915 
(Bachelors) .. ose «+ 1917 
State A «- 1895, 1912 
Land, Commonwealth «- 1910 
State er Seb w» 1895 
Stamp Duties 1865, 1914 
Totalizator .. 1916 
Teachers’ College ... 1905 
Technical Education (see. ‘Educa. 
tion). 
Technological Museum _ ... +. 1879 
Telegraph (see also Cable). 
First... ete <a w. 1851 
Letter telegrams ee ow. =1914 
Sydney-Adelaide .... w. 1858 
Brisbane... aes «. =1861 
Melbourne .. «» 1858 
Wireless, Naval control... 1915 
Station, first wee « 1911 
Randwick, Australian. 
made apparatus messages, 
2,000 miles _ ee. 1911 
Purchased by Com- 
. monwealth . -- 1916 
Sydney (Pennant Hills) 1912 


Event, Year. 
Telephones ... sé «. 1880 
Charges, toll system .. 1907, 1910 
Sydney-Adelaide _ w- =1914 
Melbourne ... eee «- 1907 
Newcastle ... wat +» 1898 
Temora Goldfield ... res «- 1880 
Territorial division of Colony ... 1885 
Seal see eee «1791, 1817 
Testator’s |Family Maintenance 
Act ‘i ise -3 1916 
Theatre, first es 1796 
Sydney os ee «- 1832 
Throsby’s explorations... «. 1821 
Tidal-wave, Port Jackson «» 1868 
Timber (see Forestry), 
Time, Standard . 1895 
Daylight Saving Act. . 1916 
Repeal was é we =1917 
Tin discovery ate _ e- 1851 
Fields opened 1872 
Tobacco, first manufacture 1822 
Successful cultivation 1806 
Toll-gates ... "1810-77 
Torrens’ Real Property Act «. 1862 
Totalizator Ac‘ ae - 1916 
Tourist Bureau, Government -.. 1906 
Town Clock, Sydney wae -» 1798 
Hali, Sydney, founded 1868, 1883 
Opened : 1875, 1889 
Trade, British Commissioners, 
Sydney, Office ... «- 1913 
First excess annual exports 1844 
First export wool... «» 1807 
First Foreign ship . ... ee =1792 
Interstate Commission -. 1913 
Marks, Commonwealth Ad- 
ministration ve we 1904 
Unions Act ‘ 1881 
Conference ... 2 « «1885 
Eight-hour celebration in- 
augurated 187] 
Traffic Act, Metropolitan 1900 
Tramways, Electrification -- 1899 
First horse drawn... a. 1861 
Steam 3s «- 1879 
Strike, Sydney 1908, 1917 
Transcontinental Railway com- 
menced ... ais +. 1912 
Opened ats oe 1917 
Transportation (see Convicts). 
Trawling, State undertaking 1915 
Treasurer, first Colonial 1824 
Trial by jury (see Courts). 
Triennia] Parliaments Act we «1874 
Trust Office, Public - ae 1914 
Tuberculin Dispensary 1912 
Tuggerah Lake discovered - 1797 
Tweed, first manufacture, 1843 
River, discovered... «= 1823 
Twofold Bay discovered ... ee =1797 
Settlement... 1834 
Umberumberka Dam, Broken Hill 1914 
Unions (see Trade Unions). 
United States, American Fleet visit 1908 
University of Sydney— 
Affiliated Colleges ove wwe 1854 
Women’s _ ace eww 1892 
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Event. Year. 

University of Sydney (continued)— 

Extension Lectures... «. 1886 
Fisher Library ; «. 1909 
Incorporation ves +» 1850 
Opening .. Nisa abe we 1852 
Royal Charter... ve 1858 
Russell, P. N., bequ\st ... 1896, 1904 
Senate, first elective oy 1913 

Women students admitted :.. 1881 

Valuation of Land Act’ 1916 

Vancouver Mail Servife -.. 1893 

Van Dicmen’s Land (see Tasmania). 

Vavau Scientific Expedition 1911 

Vegetation Diseases Act ... «. =1897 

Vehicles (public) numbered and 

named .. ws. 1813 
Victoria (Port Phillip) discovered 1802 
Land ‘sale in Sydney «+ 1838 
Melbourne discovered ... 1803 
Founded .. -- 1835 
Proclaimed part ‘of New 
South Wales... ww» §=183 
Separated ... 1851 

Viticulture industry established ... 1840 
vines imported Dieee «. 1817 

Volunteers (see Defence). 

Voting (see Parliament). 

Wages, Industrial Boards +. 1908 
Living, Inquiry ise «. 1913 
Minimum Act eee -» 1908 

War (see also Defence). 

Battleplanes, coilectionsfor... 1916 
Census 1915 
Commonwealth Powers Act 1915 
Contingents, China -- 1900-1 
European ... aes «. 1914 
Maori See se «. 1860 
Soudan. .., éu2 aw. 1885 
South African 1899 

European, Australian Forces, 
Egypt... ons w= 1915 
France... see «. 1916 

Gallipoli ... re «. 1915 - 

Pacific -» 1914 

German Pacific Possessions 
captured - 1914 

Gunboat ‘ Komet * cap- 
tured ... 1914 

Navy transferred ‘to Im- 
perial control . 1914 

“ Sydney ” destroyed 
“ Emden” aes .. 1914 
Loan ... ode 1915, 1916 
Pensions Act .... 1914 

Prize ships brought to Sydney, 
Dutch... w- =1804 
Spanish... ws. 1799 
Relief Funds, Belgian Grant 1914 
idiers’ Repatriation ... 1916 
Special collections ... ww. 1915 
e Scare, Russian sos o. =1854 
Water, Artesian, first bore «. 1879 
Interstate Conference ... 1912 
Wells Act ... wee -. 1897 
Conservation Commissioner... 1913 
Police ... eee wee se 1830 
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Event. Year. 
Water (continued)— 
River Murray Act... w. =1915 
Supply, Country Towns Act... 1880 
Hunter District Board ... 1892 
Metropolitan Board «. 1888 
Botany swamps scheme.. 1827, 
: 1837 
Cataract Dam ... +» 1908 
Umberumberka Dam 
(Broken Hill) ... «- =1914 

Watering Places Act, Public  ... 1884 

Watermen appointed; Sydney Cove . 1813 

Wellington Valley Settlement 1822 

Wentworth, William Charles, 

crossed Blue Mountains 1813 

Died ... ww. 1872 
Published account ‘of Aus- 

tralia fe . 1820 

Western Australia, possession. ; 

taken é sts w» 1828 

Settlement . .. 1829 

King Geo rge *s Sound +. 1826 

Stirling’s expedition «. 1827 

Western Lands Act see .. 1901 
Plains settlers return w. 1828 
Port discovered by Bass ... 1798 

Strzelecki’s expedition ... 1840 

Whaling. first industry ... ws 1791 

Wheat Acquisition Act ... .. 1914 
Bulk-handling investigation... 1913 
First cultivation see «. 1788 

Harvest... «. 1789 
Import from Tasmania «. 1815 
Surplus for export .. 1898 
Marketed by Government ... 1915 

White Cliffs Opal-field ... -» 1889 

Wills and Burke expedition -- 1860 

Wilson discovered Lachlan River.. 1799 

Wireless Telegraphy (see Tele- 

graphs), 

Women Employment State Agency 1914 
Farm School, Pitt Town ... 1916 
Franchise wna ave -. 1902 
Police ... ee 1915 
Property Act, “Married -» 1893 
University College wes «- 1892 

Students... das -» 1881 

Wool (see Sheep). 

Woolwich Graving Dock ... «. 1901 

Workmen’s Compensation Act ... 1910 

Wrecks—‘‘ Catherine Adamson’? 1857 
‘““ Corangamite ” eee «. 1886 
‘* Cumberland ” ts «. 1917 
“Dunbar”... eae we. 1857 
“Helen Nicol ” ae «. 1886 
“ Keilawarra ”’ ves --. 1886 
‘* Ly-ee-Moon ” ees -.. 1886 

Wyalong Gold-field ous -. 1893 

Wylde, Judge-Advocate, arrived... 1816 

Yarra River discovered ... «» 1803 

Yass-Canberra Capital Site (see 

Canberra), 
Young, Governor ... seo 1861-67 
Zoological Gardens, Moore Park 
1879-1916 
Taronga Park ove o $1916 
Society ove ove «» 1879 
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GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Area or New SoutH WALES. 


THE area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island and the Federal 
Capital Territory, is estimated at 310,372 square miles, or 198,638,080 acres, 
representing rather more than one-tenth of the total area of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. There was a formal surrender to the Commonwealth 
Government, on Ist January, 1911, of about 900 square miles at Yass-Canberra 
as Territory for che Federal Capital, and :ubscqu:ntly an area of about 28 
square miles at Jervis Bay was surrendered to the Federal Government for 
naval purposes. 

The length of the State, measuring directly from Point Danger on the 
north to Cape Howe on the south, is 683 miles. From east to west, along 
the 29th parallel, the breadth is 756 miles, while diagonally from the south- 
west corner, where the River Murray passes into South Australia, to Point 
Danger, the distance is 850 miles. 

‘Lord Howe Island, the dependency of New South Wales, is 7 miles in length, 
ig width ranging from half-a-mile to 1? miles, and has an area of 5 square 
miles. 

The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of the Common- 
wealth is shown in the following statement :— 


State or Territory. | Area, j Annona 
sire tay teens | -~—- 
sq. miles. | 

New South Wales .. ...—..., 809,444 10°40 
Victoria =, see ees] «87, 884 2-96 
Queensland... Se ae aus 670,560 22°54 
South Australia a sa esl 380,070 | 12°78 
Western Australia... a soe 975,920 | 32°81 
Tasmania oa ae aes ae 26,215 88 
Northern Territory ... ot wal 528,620 17°60 

Federal Capital Territory ... deel" 900* ih. 
» Area at Jervis Bay ... at 28 t 
Total Commonwealth ... «| 2,974,581 | 100-00 


* Approximate. 


New South Wales is three and a half times as large as Victoria, nearly 
twelve times as large as Tasmania, and somewhat smaller than South Aus- 
tralia; related to the larger States, it is half the size of Queensland and one- 
third that of Western Australia. 


Bounparises or New Soutu WALES. 


New South Wales lies in the temperate zone, and almost entirely between 
the 29th and 36th parallels of south latitude and the 141st and 154th meridians 
of east longitude; the southern boundary dips from the 34th parallel on 
the west to the 37th parallel on the east. The State is bordered on the 
north, west, and south respectively by the States of Queensland, South 
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Australia, and Victoria, and on the east by the South Pacific Ocean. The 
total length of coast line is 700 miles, representing 1 mile of coast to 443 
square miles of its area, as against an average of 1 in 261 for the continent 
of Australia. New South Wales has, of all the Australian States, excepting 
the Northern Territory, the greatest proportion of territory to coast line. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


In the 1914 issue of this Year Book an account was given of the important 
geographical features of New South Wales. 


Lord Howe Island. 

Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales and inchuded in 
the King division of Sydney electorate; it is situated about 300 miles east 
of Port Macquarie, and 436 miles north-east from Sydney, in latitude 31° 33’ 
4” S., longitude 159° 4’ 26” E. It was discovered in 1788 by Lieutenant Ball, 
of H.MS. “ Supply,”’ whilst on his way from Port Jackson to founda settle- 
ment at Norfolk Island. The island is of volcanic origin, and Mount 
Gower, the highest point, reaches a height of 2,840 feet. The climate is 
equable, and the rich soil and abundant rainfall are favourable for the growth 
of subtropical products; but on account of the rocky formation of the 
greater part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 300 acres are suitable 
for cultivation. The vegetation of Lord Howe Island is luxuriant, palms 
and banyans being the most remarkable of the varied flora. The land has 
not been alienated, but is occupied rent free on sufferance, and utilised for 
the production of Kentia palm seed. A Board of Control manages the affairs 
of the island and supervises the palm seed industry. The population is 
107 persons. 

The Surface of New South Wales. 

The surface of New South Wales is divided naturally into five well- 
defined divisions—the Coast District, the Tablelands, the Western Declivity, 
the Inland Rivers Districts, and the Western Plains. The tablelands 
occupy the summit of the Great Dividing Range, which traverses the State 
from north to south and marks the division between the coastal district 
and the hinterland. 

The coastal strip is undulating and well watered. The average width is 
about 30 miles; at Clifton the tableland abuts on the ocean, and the widest 
part (150 miles) is in the valley of the Hunter River, where the relativeiy 
soft rocks of the coal basin have offered least obstruction to river erosion. 
The Great Coal Basin (extending from beyond Gunnedah cn the north to 
Ulladulle on the south), underlies the central portion of the coastal region; 
the seam emerges to the surface at Newcastle and Bulli, and at Sydney lies 
about 3,000 feet below the surface. Coal seams are found in the Clarence 
River district, but for the most part the northern and southern sections of 
the Coast District are devoted to dairy farming and the cultivation of such 
crops aS maize, lucerne, and, in the extreme north, sugar-cane, and the 
forests yield a great variety of valuable timbers. 

There are three tablelands—the northern, the eencral, and the southern— 
comprising an extensive plateau region, furrowed in many parts by deep, 
rugged valleys. Generally they present on the eastern side a steep escarp- 
ment towards the coast, while on the west they slope gradually towards 
the plains. The tablelands vary in width from 30 to 100 miles. The 
northern tableland commences in Queensland and terminates on the 
northern side of the Peel River Valley; its average height is 2,500 feet. 
The central tableland is bounded by the Warrumbungle and Liverpool Ranges 
on the north, and by the valleys of the Lachlan, Crookwell and. Wollondilly 
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Rivers on the south. The southern tableland extends northward from 
the Victorian border, and slopes gradually to the Crookwell River on the 
north-west and to the spurs of the Cullarin Range on the north-east. Its 
average height is slightly less than the northern tableland, although the 
Kosciusko Plateau, the most elevated portion of the State, is within its 
limits. Level upland plains occur throughout the Tableland Division. 
The Western Declivity sweeps with greater or less abrupiness from the 


western limits of the tablelands to the head-wat2s of successive systems 
of inland rivers. 


The inland rivers constitwie a well-defined area, distinct in character 
irom tke Western Plains. The northern division comprises the Gwydir and 
the Namoi River systems; the central division, the Castlereagh, the 
Macquarie, and the Bogan; ard the southern, specifically designated the 
Riverina, the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, the Edwards and the Murray. 

The Great Plain district stretches from the river-courses of the Barwon, 
the Bogan, and the Lachlan, i> the western boundary of the State. The 
plains are not quite horizontal, but slope very gently trom the bed of the 
Darling eastward towards the Great Dividing Range and westward towards 
the South Australian border. Only a few trifling elevations occur, and 
the plains are for the most part devoid of timber. They are watered by 
the rivers of the Murray-Darling system. The Darling and its tributaries 
are lable to considerable shrinkage in periods of dry weather, but in wet 


seasons they overflow their banks and flood the surrounding country for 
miles, rendering it extremely fertile. 


The gurface of the plains consists of rich red and black soils, the former 
being particularly rich in plant-food. The black soil formations represent 
the silted-up channels of old rivers which, when flooded, spread a fertile 
silt over the surrounding district. The black soil plains occupy large areas 


eee the middle courses of the Castlereagh, the Namoi, and th> Gwydir 
‘ivers. 


Geological Formation. 


The sedimentary rock formations found in New South Wales are classified 
as follows :— 


( Been ares ioe he sh pect soils, and alluvial 
ate ; eposits in the beds of existing rivers. 
3 pres ener ysis ae ’ Pleistocene ; alluvial leads codtainide gold, tin, and geni- 
| stones. 
4 ( Pliocene ; alluvial leads, frequently covered by basalt, and 
| | containing gold, tin, and gem-stones. 
L 4 Miocene ; quartzites with plant remains at Dalton, near 
I Gunning. 
| Eocene; marine limestones and calcareous sandstones of the 
U Lower Darling; plant beds ofthe New England district. 
Upper Cretaceous (Desert Sandstone) ; contains deposits of 
: precious opal, 
( Cretaceous avs ...4 Middle Cretaceous; auriferons alluvial leads at Mount 
| Brown. : 
| i (Lower Cretaceous; Rolling Downs formation of Queensland. 
Jurassic ... ies .  Talbragar fish-bearing shales. 
4 ( Form the base of the artc- 
| sian water-bearing basin, 
Cae Ipswich Coal Measures and | These Measures contain 
the Clarence Coal Measures 4 thin coal-seams, not at 
| present worked in New 
(Trias-Jura fa 4 \ South Wales. 
WianamattaShales; con- 
[ tain fireclays. 
\ Hawkesbury Series... ..-4 Hawkesbury Sandstones; 
| building stone. 
Narrabeen Shales. 


CaINozoIc 


Tertiary ... 


MEsozZ0I¢, 
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1. Upper or Newcastle Coal 

Measures... oe _ 
2. Dempsey Series re 
3. Middle or Tomago Coal 


The productive coal- 
seams of New South 
fr Wales occur in these 


¢Permo-C rbeniferous ... 1 ‘Measures ; A 
4. Upper Marine Series ... | Measures, 
5. Greta Coal Measures fs 
(6. Lower Marine Series: J 


( Rhacopteris Beds and Asso-) 
ciated Marine Beds ... ‘ie 

Marine beds of Dungog and 

Carboniferous ... ans Clarence Town areas, and 
New England District, 


S | equivalent in part to the 
8 j Star Beds of Queensland. ... 
S : 
: U D i All the metalliferous 
: | Devonian eee IL - Ee : Devonian | ne oe toe oceur in 
Peli = Limestones and slates at Yass, t pane jouceua- toils se 
Silurian ... one ae: pire ea Qui- granites, quartz-porphy- 
8 Portland, we... + | ries, felsites, diorites, 
(SlatesandTufis at Mandurama, | &c. 
i Cadia, Tomingley, Berridale, 
Re and in the counties of Auck- 
Ordovician land and Wellesley, on the 
{ Victorian border, Talwong, |_ 
| | Tallong, Chatsbury, and in 
} ( the Monaro-Albury district. J 
(Cambrian as . Limestones, schists, and glacial beds of Torrowangec. 


Post-Tertiary and Tertiary deposits cover approximately one-third of the 
area of New South Wales, embracing practically the valieys of the western 
river systems, except for a broad belt of pre-Silurian, Silurian, and Devonian 
rocks between the Bogan River and the Barrier Range. Tertiary and Posi- 
Tertiary fluviatile deposits constitute the chief sources of alluvial gold, 
stream tin, and gem-stones. The Cretaceous formation was the source of 
supply of the first artesian water struck. Lower Cretaceous rocks occupy 
the greater part of the basin of the Upper Darling and its tributaries, over- 
lying a considerable area of Trias-Jura water-bearing formation. The Upper 
Cretaceous formation is opal-bearing, rich deposits being worked at White 
Clifis and Lightning Ridge. Rocks of Jurassic age are limited in occurrence 
to the locality of Gulgong. Triassic and Trias-Jura rocks extend over a 
large part of the coastal district, the Trias-Jura having a great development 
as conglomerates, sandstones, and shales in the Clarence River District: 
Wisnamatta shales, Hawkesbury sandstone, and Narrabeen shales, constitute 
the Hawkesbury series of Triassic age. The Hawkesbury sandstone overlies 
the Narrabeen shales, and extends from Sydney on all sides for some 
70 miles embracing practically the whole Hawkesbury River Valley. This 
formation extends also continuously from Sydney to the head of the Goulburn 
River, and has an important development in the Macquarie and Castlereagh 
River basins. The Wianamatta shales cover a large area in County Cumber- 
land and outcrop in the Blue Mountains. 


The Permo-Carboniferous formation extends along the coast between the 
Clyde and Hunter River districts and westward to the mountains and in 
the Central-Western Division. This formation is described in detail in the 
chapter relating to the Mining Industry. Carboniferous strata are developed 
in the Hunter and Manning River districts, and thence in a north-north- 
westerly direction to Warialda. They are of marine and fresh-water origin, 
interbedded with tuffs and lavas and intersected by metalliferous lodes, 
but contain no workable coal seams, 
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Rocks of Devonian age are developed within the Blue Mountain area and in 
isolated localities, as in the Yass-Goulburn district, and in the Western 
and New England Division; they are traversed by metalliferous lodes and 
quartz reefs. 


Upper Silurian beds eccur generally west of the tablelands, on the upper 
courses of the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers, and extend northwards. 
They are developed also in the basins of the Clyde and Upper Shoalhaven, 
and probably in the basins cf the Upper Namoi and Macleay Rivers. 
In certain districts ot the State sediments of this age contain commercial 
deposits of gold, silver, tin, copper, lead, and antimony; the limestone 
beds in which the Jenolan, Wellington, Yarrangobilly, and Wombeyan Caves 
occur are of this age. 

Ordovician rocks have been located on the Victorians:NWew South Wales 
boundary line, and at the localities mentioned in the table of formations. 
Their area is not defined. Sediments of this age contain important deposits 
of gold, silver, and copper. Rocks of Cambrian age contain the Broken Hill 
lode, and probably occur in the Cooma-Albury districts. 


Capital City of New South Wales. 


Sydney, the capital city of New South Wales, and the seat of Government, 
is situated on the shores of Port Jackson, It is the oldest and largest of the 
Australian towns, and is the main commercial and industrial centre of New 
South Wales. The great bulk of the sea trade of the State passes through 
Sydney, where all the main railways converge and numerous large manu- 
facturing establishments are conducted. 


FupERAL CapITaL TERRITORY. 


The Federal Capital Territory, formerly part of the State of New South 
Wales, is situated in the upper basin of the Murrumbidgee River, being 
watered by its tributaries, Molonglo and Cotter. Canberra, the site chosen 
for the capital. city, is 5 miles distant from Queanbeyan, with which it is 
connected by rail. A tril survey has been made of the route for a railway 
about 135 miles in length to give access to the Federal Port ev Jervis Bay. 


Tourist Districts. 

The tourist districts of New South Wales are situated in the coastal and 
tableland divisions, and are not yet extended to the Great Western Plain, 
with its rich mineral areas and fine pastoral lands, watered in many places 
by artesian bores, nor to fertile Riverina, in the south, where the Mur- 
rumbidgee Irrigation Arca will prove a source of material interest to visitors 
from other lands. 


The main tourist districts are:— 


Sydney and its surroundings. Southern Highlands. 
Tllawarra and South Coast districts. Hawkesbury River. 

Blue Mountains and Central Tableland. . Northern Lakes. 
Jenolan and other Caves. New England Highlands. 
Kosciusko and the Alpine snowfields. North Coast district. 


The Government Tourist Bureau of New South Wales, administered in 
connection with the Immigration Department, was established for the pur- 
pose of advertising the scenic and health resorts of the State, to supply infor- 
mation to tourists, and to improve transport facilities and accommodation 
in tourist districts. Information is supplied at the Buréau free of charge, 
Itineraries are prepared, guide books published, and tours organised, with 
the object of unfolding the natural heauties and displaying the advantages 
of all parts of the State to the inquiring traveller and prospective citizen. - 
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: The Tourist Bureau co-operates with similar offices in the adjacent States 
in furnishing particulars regarding other places of interest in Australia. 


CLIMATE. 


Meteorological Bureau. 


Meteorological observations in New South Wales are directed from Sydney 
as the centre of a subdivision of Australia, which includes the greater part 
of New South Wales; a special climatological station is maintained also at 
Dubbo, and there are many reporting stations throughout the State. 
Bulletins and weather charts are issued daily by the Meteorological Bureau, 
and rain maps and isobaric charts are prepared. 


Flag signals are displayed in Sydney to give storm warnings, and to indi- 
cate fair weather, rain, and cold or heat waves; forecasts are telegraphed 
daily to towns in country districts, and the-city forecasts are published in 
the early editions of the press. 

A red light is also exhibited at night on the G.P.O. tower to notify the 
approach of cool southerly conditions. 


SypNeEyY OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 33° 51’ 41:1” south, long. 151° 12’ 23-1” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. Since the creation of a 
Federal weather bureau in 1907 the work of the Observatory has been of an 
astronomical character. The principal instruments are the transit circle, 
astrograph, equatorial, and seismograph. Owing to the unsuitableness of 
the atmosphere in Sydney the astrograph has been removed to: Pennant 
Hills. The principal scientifie work is the determination of the position, 
distribution, and movement of stars in the region allotted to Sydney 
(viz., 52° to 65° south declination) in the great international scheme. In 
addition, occasional observations, sueh as those of comets, are made with 
the equatorial, and systematic records of earth tremors are sent to the 
Earthquake Committee of the British Association. for the Advancement of 
Science. - Practical and popular work embraces the determination and noti- 
fieation of the standard time of the State; correspondence of an educa- 
tional character on astronomieal matters, and day and evening reception of 
visitors interested in astronomy. The Observatory is open to the public for 
inspection on Monday afternoons, and by appointment on Friday evenings. 
The Government Astronomer is also the Professor of Astronomy in the 
Sydney University, and delivers a regular course of lectures to students and 
undergraduates in Arts and Science. 


WEATHER, 


The weather is determined chiefly by anticyclones, or areas of high baro- 
metric pressure, with their attendant tropical and antarctic depressions, in 
_ which the winds blow spirally outward from the centre or maximum. These 

anticyclones pass almost continuously across the face of the continent of 
Australia from west to east, and the explanation of the existence of such 
high-pressure belts lies probably in the fact that this area is within the zone 
in which polar and equatorial currents meet and for some time circulate 
before flowing north and south. The easterly movement depends on the 
revolution of the earth. 


A general surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes towards, and sometimes from,.the equator. The movement 
causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and very cold weather when it moves towards the equator. Probably, these 
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sudden displacements of the air systems are due to thermal action, resulting 
in expansion or contraction in the atmospheric belts to the north and south 
of Australia. 

New South Wales is peculiarly free from cyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a cyclone may reach the State from the north-east tropics or 
from the Antarctic.low pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia, or 
may result from monsoonal disturbances. 


THE SEASONS. 


The seasons occur as follows:—Summer—December, January, and Febru- 
ary; autumn—March, April, and May; winter—June, July, and August; 
spring—September, October, and November. 

January is the hottest and July the coldest month, and the temperatures 
of autumn and spring are approximately the mean of the whole year. 


WINDs. 


In the summer months the prevailing winds blow from the north on the 
coast of New South Wales, with an easterly tendency which extends to, and 
in parts beyond, the highlands; in the western districts the winds usually 
have a westerly tendency. Southerly winds, which are characteristic of the 
summer weather on the coast, occur most frequently during the months 
from September to February, and between 7 p.m. and midnight. These 
winds, which are deflected sea breezes, cause a rapid fall in temperature, 
and are sometimes accompanied by thunderstorms. 

During winter, the prevailing direction of the wind is westerly. In the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west,. but proceeding 
northwards there is a southerly tendency, while on reaching latitudes 
north of Sydney the direction is almost due south. When they reach the 
north-eastern parts of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly 
direction, and are merged in the south-east trade winds north of latitude 
30°. During the cold months of the year, Australia lies directly in the 
great high-pressure stream referred to previously, and the high pressure 

- when passing over the continent tends to break up into individual anti- 
cyclonic circulations. 
RaINFALL, 


Generally, the wet season extends over the first six months of the year, 
although occasionally the most serviceable rains come in the spring. The 
coastal districts are subject to the heaviest falls, ranging from 80 inches in 
the south to 70 inches in the north: Despite their proximity to the sea, the 
mountain chains are not of sufficient elevation to cause any great conden- 
sation; so that, with slight irregularities, the average rainfall gradually 
diminishes towards the western limits of the State, the figures ranging from 
a mean of about 50 inches on the seaboard to 10 or 20 inches on the Western 
Plains. 

A classification-of areas in New South Wales in accordance with the’ 
annual rainfall shows the following distribution :— 


Annual Rainfall, Area. | Annual ‘Rainfall, Area. 
Inches. Sq. Miles, | Inches. Sq. Miles. 
Over 70 ate a5 668 15 to 20 .., ae 67,639 
60 to 70... ve 1,765 || 10,,15.., nee 77,268 
50 ,,60  ... sae 4,329 | Under 10 see 44,997 

40 ,,50 ... ice 15,804 
30,,40 2. ou. 30,700 | 
20 ,,30 ... wae 77,202 | Total .., ee 310,372 
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The distribution of rainfall is dependent on three factors—(1) the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, (2) the rate of movement of the atmo- 
spheric stream, and (8) the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyclones are 
moving. 

The chief agencies for precipitating rainfall are Antarctic depressions, 
monsoonal depressions, and anticyclonic systems. Autarctic depressions are 
the main cause of the good winter rains in the Riverina and on the South- 
western Slope. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause 
a low rainfall on the coast and tablelands, and over that portion of the inland 
district north of the Lachlan River. A monsoonal prevalence eusures a 
good season inland north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in eastern and 
southern areas. An anticyclonic prevalence results in good rains over 
coastal and tableland districts, but causes dryness west of the mountains. 

Generally, June is the wettest month in all southern districts west of 
the highlands; in other parts of the interior the month of greatest humidity 
is January, February, or March. On the Northern Tablelands, the Central 
Western Slope, and Central Western Plains, the highest. monthly average is 
recorded in January. February is the wettest month on the North-western 
Plains and over the country to the north of the Darling and east of the 
Paroo; and March in the far north-west quarter and over the central Dar- 
ling country between Tilpa and Poonecarie. In the coastal districts, every 
month, except November, is represented in some part as the wettest. 


Cumatic Divisions. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatie 
divisions—the Coast, the Tablelands, the Western Slopes of the Dividing 
Range, and the Western Plains. 

Coast. 

In the Coastal division, which lies between the Pacifie Gcean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the rainfall average is comparatively high. 

Sydney is situated half-way between the extreme northern and southern 
limits of the State. .Its mean annual temperature is 63° Fahrenheit. The 
range is only 17°, calculated over a period of fifty-eight years, the mean 
summer temperature being about 71°, and the mean winter temperature 54°. 

The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney based on the experience of the fifty-eight (58) years ended 1916 :— 


2 Borg Temperature (in shade). Rainfall. 
Ra \ 
See e3 | | 
egnea : Bes Bad Bs 
Month. gosss| .g | 328/223) § @ | = | 3 
238E5| 2 |\oee/ees! § 4 s. | oe 
Beas|/ 2a | Sb] ose ES 2 3 ES 
Basee| “2 | S=5/ e465) < 5 #3 
BES Sse | SE 2 
morn < < < 
; ° g o inches. ; inches. ; inches. 
January ... vee wes 29°902 | 71'7 | 784 | 64:9 3°443 | 15°257 | 0419 139 
February.. 13%, --.| 29°943 | 71°2 | 77°4 | 64-9 4°530 | 18-556 | 0-344 14°2 
March ... eae ...| 30°012 | 69°3°| 75°5 | 63-0 5229 | 18°700 | 0°419 15'1 
April Usle vee vee} 30°071 | 64°6 | 711 | 58°01 5°359 | 24-492 | 0-060 13-2 
May: Ti oa ...| 30°084 | 58°5 | 65:0 | 52-1 5008 | 20°S68 ; 0-214 153 
June at ise ...| 80°061 | 54°4 | 60°5 | 48-2 5°121 | 16296 | 0-190 j2°9 
July oe sey ...| 30°079 | 52°74 | 59:0 | 45°8 4°893 | 13-208 | 0°120 12°7 
August ... ake | 30°068 | 55°0 | 62°3 | 47-6 3°145 | 14°886 | 0°040 1]°4 
September na | 30°005 | 59:0 | 66:5 | 51°4 2°866 | 14°045 | 0-083 12°0 
October ... sea ..., 29-971 | 63°5 | 71-1 | 55°9 2-950 | 11°335 | 0°209 12-7 
November fue ..| 29°936 | 67°1 | 74°4 | 59°6 2314 9°877 | 0:070 12°4 
December aa ...| 29°882 | 70°0 | 77:2 | 62:9 2-652 8469 | 0-225 | 12:9 
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The North Coast districts are favoured with a warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall being from 40 to 70 inches annually. The mean temperature 
for the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 78°, 
and the winter mean 56° to 58°. On the South Coast the rainfall varies 
from 80 to 60 inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 57° and 63°, 
the summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from 48° to 54° over the same area. 


Coastal rains come from the sea with both south-east and north-east. winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the north-west. The principal precipitating agencies are the Antarctic 
depressions, the anticyclones when travelling in high latitudes, and in the 
extreme north-east reliable rains are precipitated by the south-east trades. 


The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in the Coastal Division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of a large number of years :— 


i | Temperature (in Shade). a 

Station. BES z aa ak rae | os “ ag 

8 < 8 = me eI A a 

| 
miles.] feet. . = ° be : °  linches, 
Casino... ea ..| 28 82 | 67°8 | 76:2; 57-8 | 23°7 | 116-4 | 21:0 | 43-27 
Lismore ... st seal 18 52 | 67:2 | 754; 57:0 | 22:5 | 116-2 | 23°0 | 51-03 
Clarence Heads | 0 99 | 67°8 | 74:7 | 59°5 | 14-8 | 1100 | 364 | 54-96 
Grafton ... eas wa| 22 40 | 67°6 | 76°3 | 57-4 | 25:9 | 114:0 | 24°9 | 38-34 
Port Macquarie we) 0 44} 63°6 | 71-0 | 55:0 | 16-7 | 105-5 | 24°8 | 60:70 
Singleton eet 40 | 185 | G41) 76-1 | 521 | 20:3 | 113-9 | 22-0) 29-19 
Morpeth... _ wel 15 20, 63°8 | 73-9 | 54°3 | 18-1 | 108°7 | 26:0 | 38-76 
West Maitland... | 18 40 | 64:2 | 74°7 | 53-0 | 21-1 | 1140 | 28-0 | 34-00 
Port Stephens... .... 0 | ®30| 64°71] 726) 53-1 | 20-8 | 111-2 | 30-2 | 56°32 
Newcastle ee ni 1 112 | 64°6 | 72°3 | 55-4 | 15:1 | 110°5 | 31-0 | 47-20 
Pitt Town ote “wf 26 40 | 64°0 | 76:1} 52°6 | 20°0 | 113-0 | 27°2 | 31°24 
Emu ae He ..| 36 87 | 62-7 | 73-2 | 50-4 | 16:2 | 107°6 | 26°8 | 29-88 
Sydney ... 5 146 | 63°0 | 70°9 | 53°9.| 13-7 | 108°5'| 35°9 | 48°02 
Wollongong... wi 0 33 | 63°0 | 7041 | 54°8 | 16°8 | 113-4 | 31-9 | 43°57 
Nowra ... aes 6 30 | 61°6 | 71:0 | 53°4 | 19°0 ] 109°5 | 34°35 | 37°73 
Point Perpendicular ....| 0 -| 257 62:0 | 68°4 | 54°7 | 11°9°| 105-2 | 25-5 | 55°46 
Moruya Heads... 0. 55 | 61°0 | 68°1 | 53°0 | 19-1] 114°8 | 26°3 | 35-04 
Bodalla ... 7 40 | 59°9 | 691 | 50°5 | 27°7 | 11471 | 18-6 | 36°54 
Bega ow. ws 0 50 | 60°3 | 69°6 | 50:0 | 26-6 | 109-0 | 20-0 | 32-65 
Eden : 0 107 | 60°0 | 67°7 | 51*8 | 142 | 106-0 | 29°3 | 34-20 
1 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference. between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature is not much over 20° —a Tange so small as to 
‘be rarely found in other countries. “ 
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Tabielands. 


On the Northern Tableland the rainfall is consistent, ranging from 
30 inches in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
is cool and bracing, the average for the year being between 54° and 60°; the 
mean summer temperature lies between 65° and 70°, and the mean winter 
between 43° and,45°. The Southern Tableland is the coldest part of the 
State, the mean annual temperature being about 56°. In summer the 
mean ranges from 57° to 68°, and in winter from 34° to 44°. At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 444°. 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, the snow is present generally throughout the year. 


The statement below shows, for the Tablelands, similar particulars to 
those already given for the Coastal Division :— 


4 4 Temperature (in Shade). | q 
wes| 5 ; : a 
g4) * | 85 | 82/7 #42) 8 | 8 | 4 
miles. feet. | ° A * 2 ° |. ® finches, 
Venterfield ....., 80 12,827! 588 | 69-0 | 47:2] 24-4] 107-1 | 11-9] 32°25 
Inverell .. =... as,| 124 | 1,980} 60°0 ) 71-8 | 47°3 | 292 | 110°6 | 13°4 | 29-95 
GlenInnes ... | 90 | 3,518 | 56-4 | 67-2 | 44-1 | 25°3 | 107-3) 14-4] 31-39 
Bundarra —... ws. 113. | 2,000 60'S | 72°3 | 48°8 | 25-2 | 101-0 | 17-5 | 29°79 
Armidale we eee] 81 | 3,333] 563 | 67-5 1 | 24°4 | 105-2 | 11-2) 31°82 
Waleha... ... «|, 83 -| 3,886 | 54°5 | 66°3 | 47-4 | 23-4 | 1041 | 10-0! 30-95 
Murruruendi ... —... 94 | 1,545 | 60°9 | 73-7 | 49-7 | 19-8 | 107°3) 19°0 | 31°17 
Cassilis ... 9... 120 | 1,500) 60°2 | 72-2 | 47°3 | 24°81} 1095 | 19-0 | 23-54 
Seone ... «. «| 78 | 680) 63:3 | 74:8 | 50°6 | 28°8| 1144] 19-0 | 23-69 
Muswellbrook... ...1. 68 | 475] 63°8| 75-2 | 49-4 | 25-4) 1176! 19:0 | 23-61 
Mudgee «.. vel 12 1,635! 60-0 | 72°6 | 46°83 | 30:3} 1149] 15:0 | 25-26 
Bathurst wwe) 96 | 2,206 | 5771 | 69°8 | 44:2 | 28°0 | 112-9 | 13-0 | 23-52 
Kurrajong Heights...) 35 | 1,870] 53°3 | 61°7 | 43:9 | 13°3| 99°5 | 25-5 | 50-46 
Mount Victoria | 61 | 3,490] 54°0 | 641 | 42°9| 17:3] 97-0) 24:5 | 37-22 
‘Katoomba ... «|. 53. | 3,349] 53°8 } 63°0 | 43°3 | 15-7 | 100°0 | 25°9 | 55°99 
Carcoar... .... «| 111 | 2,880] 58°5 | 72°0 | 44°5 | 25°6 | 105-0 | 15-4 | 29-43 
Springwood .. ...) 42 |1,216| 611 | 70°S | 47-2 | 17-4 | 1048 | 325 | 40-92 
Cowra... 126 | 987] 616 | 76-0 | 47-9) 275 | 118-0 | 22-5 | 23°52 
Picton .. 0. ae] 22 | 549! G15 | 724 50'2 | 27-4 | 114-0 | 19°7 | 30°23 
Crookwell ....—..,|, 81 | 2,000 | 52-0 | 64-7 | 39°4 | 23°7 | 100°8 | 12-1 | 31-76 
Moss Vale...) 81-1 2,205/ 55:5 | 65'S | 44°6 | 21-6 | 106-0 | 18-9| 38-31. 
Goulburn tae ae] 54. |-2,097 | 56-1 | 67-7 | 44-1 | 24-0 | 111-0 | 13-0 | 24°79 
Yass... uo] 92 | 1,616 57-2 | 70°3 | 44-7 | 24°3 | 108-0 | 21-0 | 22°03 
Queanbeyan ...  ..} 60 { 1,899] 56:3 | 68°5 | 44°0 | 26-2 | 109-4 | 15°8 | 22-17 
Kiandra... 0... | 88 | 4,640] 44-4.) 55:8 | 326 | 20-7) 91-0 dbelow | 63-43 
Cooma .. ws) 52 | 2,617] 54:2 | 66°0 | 41-9) 27-7 | 1120 | 11-0 | 19°01 
Bombala ve ane 37> ane 53°4) 644 | 42°8 | 24-2) 104-1 | 15°5 | 22-76 
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Western Slopes. . 


On the Western Slopes the rainfall is distributed uniformly, varying from 
20 inches in the western parts to 30-inches in the eastern; the greater part 
of the wheat-growing area of the State-is situated on these slopes, where the 
average rainfall is about 25 inches. The mean annual temperature ranges 
from 69° in the north to 60° in the south; in the summer from 81° to 74°, 
and in the winter from 538° to 47°. 


North of the Lachlan River, good rains are expected from the monsoonal 
disturbances during February and March, although these may come as late 
as May, and incidentally during the remainder of the year. These mon- 
soonal or scasonal rains are caused by radiation in the interior of Australia 
during the summer months, when the heat suspends the moisture accumu- 
lated chiefly from the Southern Ocean. , 

In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the South-western Slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are expe- 
rienced during the winter and spring months. 


The next statement gives, for the principal stations on the Western 
Slopes, information similar to that shown for Coast and Tablelands :— 


g 4s Temperature (in Shade). | ¢ 

B_4 g sa 

Station. #38 & 3 g & ;| 4 $< 

ga #2 22 | 2 343] 2 8 | 

i ; 

miles,| feet. | ° : 7 ° oa °  jinches, 
Moree... _ | 2041} 680; 67:5 | 80-4 | 53-2] 30°2| 117-3) 180) 93-15 
Warialda. ise ...| 162 | 1,106| 61-6 | 73-9 | 49-4 | 34:0 | 111-0] 18-0 | 27-94 
Bingara ... ais | 153 | 1,200| 64:4 | 77-3 | 50-3 28-9] 112-5 | 16:0 | 30-99 
Narrabri shi e| 193 697 | 66°8 | 80-7 | 51°9 | 28-5 | 119°9 | 18-4 | 25-95 
Gunnedah 23 | 156 | 874) 65°6 | 79°1 | 50°9 | 28°8 | 114-0 24°0 | 24°34 
Coonabarabran ... .| 185 | 1,710} 60°0 | 73°0 | 46-4 | 32-3 | 111°9 | 11-4 | 28°65 
Quirindi... eas wef 1S | 1,278 63-9 | 76°5 | 48:5 | 27:1 | 113°6 | 17-0 | 27-55 
Dubbo .. 0. «| 177 | 870 635 | 77°5 “494 | 28-0 | 115-4 | 16-9 | 22-21 
Forbes... 38 «| 176 789 | 63°6 | 77°6 | 49°7 | 24:5 | 118°4 | 24-0 | 19-61 
Young ... ari »-| 140 | 1,416} 59°4 | 73°6 | 45°8 | 262 | 1139 | 20-3 | 24-87. 
Marsden oe «| 187 700 | 63:0 | 78-2 | 47-4 | 26-6 |.114-0 | 23-0 19°47 
Murrumburrah... vel 126 1,268 | 60°4 | 74:0 | 47°5 | 27:5 | 114-9] 19°0 | 23°56 
Wagga Wagga... ve| 158 612 | §2°2 | 76-2 ; 48°7 | 25°3 | 119-0 | 18°4 | 21°04 
Urana ... ins ony 213 400! 62°3 | 76°2 | 48:1 | 22°6 | 117°0 | 18°4 | 16°85 
Albury ... sia of 175 542) 60°8 | 74°3 | 47°7 | 27°3 | 117°3 | 19°9 | 27°47 


Western Plains. 


The Western District consists of a vast plain, the continuity of which 
is broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the imterior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of perpetual high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It increases from 8 inches on the western boundary to 10 and 15 
inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the eastern limits. The 
mean annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; 
in the summer from 83° to 74°, and in the winter from 58° to 45°. 
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‘Although the summer readings of the thermometer in this district may be 
from 10° to 20° higher than those on the coast, the heat is not distressing. 
Excessive heat is experienced occasionally, and with many summers inter- 
vening, its occurrence being in all probability due to a temporary stagnation 
in the easterly atmospheric drift. Under normal conditions, air entering 
Western Australia with a temperature of 70° or 80° would accumulate only 
20° to 25° by contact with the radiation from: the soil during its passage 
across the continent. 

Where there is stagnation, however, the air resting over the sandy soils of 
the interior of Australia becomes superheated, and on reaching the western 
districts of the eastern States shows a temperature sometimes as much as. 
40° above the normal. Extensive bush fires also cause a local rise in tem- 
perature, and this is due, not only to the actual heat generated, but also to 
the liberation of combustible matter into the atmosphere; and it has further 
been affirmed that the presence of a small excess of carbonic acid gas above 
the normal quantity in air raises the temperature severa] degrees. The 
winter, with an average temperature over 50°, accompanied by clear 
ekies and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; while, also owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions produce the best merino wool in the world. 

The meteorological conditions of the Western Plains will be seen from 
the following statement, corresponding to those given already for the other 
divisions of the State:— : 


Py Temperature (in Shade). 
oO . a 
a 3 [5s 
gc8/ 8 | as 
Station. Ags? 2 a3 3 eB laps a go ac 
ae 8 $2 | 82 | 88 |2ee| = ¢: | 38 
38 aE | #2) BE |a63| 2 8 g 
| miles.| feet im S ee ee ’ |? Jinches. 
Brewarrina eee ...| 345 | 430 | 69°3 | 84°0 | 52°9 | 26°3 | 122°3 | 24°8 | 15:48 
Walgett... ie .| 286 | 486 | 68°0 | 82°1 | 52°9 | 25°7 | 122°2 | 23-2 | 18°43 
Bourke ... vit | 386 | 361 | 69:2 | 83°7 | 54-1 | 27°6 | 127°0 | 25-0 | 14°15 
Wilcannia ee «| 473 | 267 | 66°4 | 80°3 | 52:2, 26°1 | 120°8 | 21°8 | 10°14 
Cobar... ss ..| 845 | 803 ; 67-0 | 8171 | 52°4 | 24°0 | 118°7 | 25-0 | 14°17 
Broken Hill... ...| 555 11,000 | 64°7 | 77°S | 51:2 | 23°6 | 115°9 | 28°5 9°63 
Mount Hope ... ..| 296 | 600 | 64°8 | 78°9 | 50°4 | 22°1 | 123°6 | 24:6 | 15-03 
Condobolin «a «| 227 | 700 | 65:4 | 79°0 | 51°3 | 2771 | 122-2 | 20-0 707 
Wentworth... ..| 478 | 126 | 63°6 | 76°3 | 514; 25°7 | 119°0 21:0 | 11°99 
Hay eee ae {| 309 | 291} 63°2 | 762 | 50°3 | 27-4 | 117°3 | 22:9 | 13°97 
Euston ... aus ...| 422 | 188 | 62°6 | 75°3 | 50°2 | 26°4 | 124°8 | 17:1 | 12°06 
Deniliquin sat ..., 287 | 3812 | 61°7 | 746 | 49°3 | 24°0 | 121-1 | 18:0 | 16-02 
TIDES. 


A. self-recording tide-gauge was set up at Fort Denison, in Port Jackson, 
in 1867, The average range of ordinary tides is 3 feet 44 inches; of spring 


tides the average is 5 feet 14 inches. In June, i915, in January, 1912, and in 
~ December, 1910, the tide-gauge at Fort Denison recorded 6 feet 9 inches, 
which is practically the highest tide registered. The Sydney Harbour Trust, 
in 1911, installed a tide-gauge of the most modern type at Fort Denison, at 
Watson’s Bay, and at Spectacle Island. 

At Port Hunter, the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 4 75 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 54 inches; the greatest range being 6 feet 
64 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 1898. 

For the coast the average rise of spring tides may be taken as 5 feet 
6 inches. j 
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CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND DEFENCE. 
DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


ra 


Earzty Constitutions or New Sourn WA tgs. 


On the foundation of New South Wales as a British Colony the Governor 
was empowered, under his Commission and Letters Patent, to make ordi- 
nances for the government of the settlement; subsequently he was authorised 
to impose a limited taxation by customs duties, and during the first thirty- 
five years of the eolony’s existence was possessed of virtually absolute 
administrative power. 

In 1823 an Act was passed in the Imperial Parliament, providing “for 
the better administration of justice in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land” by the creation of a Legislative Council, with a minimum 
of five and a maximum of seven members, nominated by the Governor. 
This Council acted as an advisory body to the Governor, with authority to 
assist him in making laws and ordinances. Five members were appointed 
under His Majesty’s warrant of 1st December, 18238, viz.:—Wm. Stewart, 
Lieutenant-Governor; Francis Forbes, Chief Justice; Frederic Goulburn, 
Colonial Secretary; James Bowman, Principal Surgeon; John Oxley, 
Surveyor-General. 


All laws or ordinances had to be submitted to a summoned meeting of this 
Council, and any action of the Governor contrary to the advice of the 
Council was referable to England for decision. The first meeting of 
the Council was held on 25th August, 1824. Practically coincident 
with the institution of this Legislative Council, which embodied the first 
form of constitutional government, a new Charter of Justice was pro- 
claimed, and the system of trial by jury inaugtrated. 


The Legislative Council, as constituted in 1823, was subsequently increased 
in 1828 to fifteen members, and its functions were extended; but twenty 
years of its existence demonstrated the inefficacy of such a limited measure 
of constitutional governmeut in the face of the expanding commercial and 
agricultural interests of a rapidly developing population. : 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


In 1843 a measure of direct representation in the Legislative Council was 
given to the people of the Colony by means of an Imperial enactment of 
the previous year which, while defining the functions of the Council and 
the conditions under which Royal Assent was to be accorded to bills passed 
by it, extended its membership to thirty-six, namely, twelve. nominees 
of the Crown and twenty-four members elected by the people. 


Eight years’ experience of partly representative government proved the 
necessity for extension of popular representation. In 1851 the Australian ~ 
Colonies Government Act of the Imperial Parliament gave authority to the 
existing Legislative Council to prepare a democratic Constitution for the 
colonies. At the same time, provision was made for the establishment of Port 
Phillip District as a separate colony. In 18538 a select committee of the 
Council, which then numbered fifty-four (thirty-six elective and eighteen 
nominee members), adopted a draft Constitution for a Legislature of two 
Houses, which, with minor amendments, was accepted by the Imperial 
Parliament in 1855; The New South Wales Constitution Act, 1855, 
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conferred a fully responsible system of government, entire control of Crown 
lands devolving upon the New South Wales Parliament, which was em- 


powered also, subject to the provisions of the Act, to make laws amending 
its Constitution. 


The first elective Parliament was opened by Governor Denison, on 22nd 
May, 1856. Subsequently the Constitution was amended by Acts passed 
in 1857, 1884, and 1890, which were consolidated in the Constitution Act, 
1902. Further amendments were made in 1908, 1914, and 1916, but the 
essential form of the original Legislature remains intact, though its. func- 
tions have from time to time been enlarged by Imperial enactmeuts, such as 
those which empowered the State Parliament to deal with matters relating 
to coinage, copyright, extradition, naturalisation, shipping, &e. Since 
1901, when the Commonwealth of Australia was inaugurated, legislative 
functions have been divided between. the Parliaments of the Commonwealth 
and of the State. 


INAUGURATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The question of establishing a Federal Legislature, to deal with the 
common interests of the colonies, was considered when arrangements 
were being made for the separation of Victoria and New South Wales and 
for the self-government of the Australian colonies in 1850; and for forty 
years the problems of federation were discussed at conferences and in 
Parliamentary Committees, but the most practical and definite step towards 
the achievement of federation was taken in 1890, when a conference of 
representatives from the seven Australasian colonies was held in Mel- 
bourne; arrangements were then made for a Federal Convention of 
members, appointed by the various Parliaments, to draft an adequate 
scheme for a Federal Constitution. The Draft Bill produced by this 
Convention in 1891 was intended for discussion in the State Parliaments, 
but lapsed for lack of popular enthusiasm. In the financial and commercial 
depression of succeeding years the necessity for federation was felt 
keenly, and another conference was held in Hobart in 1895; as a resuli a 
Constitution was drawn up by elected representatives of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, and sub- 
mitted to the electors by means of a referendum in 1898. The Bill was 
aceepted in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania; in New South Wales 
the majority of votes secured was insufficient; in Western Australia the 
referendum was deferred, as the Enabling Bill of that State made the 
acceptance of the Constitution by New South Wales a necessary condition. 
Queensland did not join the federal movement until the following year. 


The Constitution Bill was subsequently accepted by each of the six States 
of Australia, and received the Royal Assent; the formal inauguration of 
the Commonwealth took place on 1st January, 1901, the first day of the 
twentieth century, and the first Parliament was opened on 9th May, 1901, 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York. 


Fun CTIONS. 


> Wander the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution,Act, the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws on matters affecting the peace, 
order, and good government of the Commonwealth, particularly with respect 
to the following:—Trade and commerce with other countries and among 
States, taxation, bounties on production, borrowing money on public credit, 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic services, defence, lighthouses, astronomical 
and meteorological observations, quarantine, fisheries, census and-statistics, 
currency, banking, insurance, weights and measures, bills of exchange, and 
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promissory notes, bankruptcy, copyright, patents and trade marks, naturali- 
sation and aliens, foreign corporations and trading, or financial corporations 
formed within the Commonwealth, marriage, divorce, invalid and old-age 
pensions, migration, external affairs, railway control in relation to defence 
and railway acquisition or construction, subject to the consent of the State, 
conciliation and arbitration in regard to disputes extending beyond the 
limits of one State. 

To alter the Constitution, the law for the proposed alteration must be 
submitted to a referendum of electors not less than two nor more than six 
raonths after its passage through both Houses of Parliament, and must 
be approved by a majority of electors voting, in a majority of the States, 
as well as in the whole Commonwealth. The Constitution has been altered 
by the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) Act, 1906, and the Con- 
stitution Alteration (State Debts) Act, 1909. 

The Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered specifically to legis- 
late on any matter referred to it by the Parliament or Parliaments of any 
’ State or States, but so that the law made shall extend only to the States 
which are parties to the reference. 


Outside the specific functions of the Commonwealth the Constitution of 
each State continues as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, and ° 
the Parliament of New South Wales has legislative power in all matters 
not specifically within the functions of the Commonwealth. 


IEXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


In both Commonwealth and State the executive government rests with a 
Governor representing the Crown, who acts on the advice of an Executive 
Couneil responsible to Parliament. 


i 


i Commonwealth Executive Government. 


The Crown is represented by the Governor-General of Australia, who is 
appointed by the King. The Senate and the House of Representatives are 
elective Chambers, being the Upper and Lower Houses respectively. As 
representative of the King, the Governor-General is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Naval and Military Forces. His office carries a salary of £10,000 per 
annum, and the amount is not alterable during his occupancy of office. Tho 
present Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief is the Right Hon. 
Sir Ronald Craufurd Munro Ferguson, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

The Governor-General’s powers and functions are assigned to him under 
his Commission, subject to the Constitution; as head of the Legislature 
he appoints the. times for holding sessions of Parliament, prorogues 
Parliament, and dissolves the House of Representatives. In his Executive 
Government he is advised by the Executive Council, which is composed of 
members summoned by the Governor-General, being Ministers of the 
Crown administering Commonwealth Departments. Under the provisions of 
the Constitution Act the Ministry numbered seven, the maximum amount 
specified for their salaries wags £12,000 per annum, until the enactment of 
the Ministers of State Act in July, 1915, by which the number of Ministers 
was increased to eight and the amount appropriated for their salaries to 
£13,650. In 1917 provision was made for increasing the number to nine 
and the maximum amount of salaries to £15,300. 


a) 


The State Executive Government. 

The Governor is the representative of the British Sovereign; he is 
appointed by the King, and his functions and powers are defined by 
his Commission and thé Royal Instructions accompanying it. He assents to 


» 
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Bills as passed by Parliament, or he may withhold his assent pending refer- 
ence of a Bill to the Imperial Government, bills of certain classes being 
reserved for Royal Assent. In his Executive capacity, the Governor sum- 
mons, and acts under advice of the Executive Council, of which the mem- 
bers are Ministers of the Crown controlling administrative departments: of 
the State. The Governor appoints Ministers and members of the Legis- 
lative Council, Judges, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other 
officers, and he may summer, prorogue, or dissolve any Parliament. In the 
exercise of these functions, he is in general guided by the advice of the 
Executive Council, but in special circumstances acts at his own discretion, 
especially with regard to dissolution of Parliament. The prerogative of 
mercy vested in him is exercised only with the advice of the Executive 
Council. 


The term of office for which the Governor is appointed is five years, and 
his salary (£5,000 per annum), with certain allowances for his staff, is 
provided by the Constitution out of the revenues of the State. 


: 4 PARLIAMENTS. : cae 
4 THE CoMMONWEALTH. a 


The Senate. 


‘A session of the Parliament must be held once at least in every year, with 
‘a maximum interval between sessions of twelve months, 

. The Senate consists of thirty-six members, six of whom are elected for 
each State, the people in each State voting asin one electorate. The term 
of service of a Senator is six years; but, in accordance with the Constitution 
Act, the seats of half the number chosen at an election of a new Senate 
become vacant at the expiration of three years. An election is held 
triennially to fill the vacancies then oceurring by effluxion of time. 


House of Representatives. 


The House of Representatives, as far as practicable, contains twice as 
many members as the Senate, the number elected for the several States 
being in proportion to the respective populations, but with a specified 
minimum of five each. There are seventy-five members in this House, the 
number from New South Wales being twenty-seven. 


The House of Representatives is liable to dissolution at the discretion of the 
Governor-General if the Ministry loses its majority, otherwise it exists 
for three years. In the event of the failure of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to agree on the subject of any proposed law, the Governor- 
General may dissolve both Chambers simultaneously, and if the new Houses. 
disagree, the Governor-General may convene a joint sitting of the members 
of the Houses to deliberate and vote upon the proposed law, when resolu- 
tions, to be effective, must be carried by an absolute majority of all-the 
members. This furnishes the first example within the British Empire. of a 
provision for joint session to overcome a deadlock. 


The qualifications of members of the Commonwealth Parliament are the 
same for both Houses, and are identical with the qualifications of electozs 
‘The allowance attaching to the office of member. was originally £400 pet 
annum, but was raised by Parliament in 1907 to £600 per annum. The scat 
‘of-a member becomes vacant if he is. absent wathour Teate a ie consedu- 
tive months of any session. Aiechuaty | eee ees ige et a aoe Mme 
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. The..qualifications ef: electors .are..the same-for both Federal Houses, 
Electors must. he adult British subjects, natural-born or-natuzalised for five 
years, and resident in Anstralia for three years. Aberiginal natives of 
Australia, Asiaties, Africans, and Pacific Islanders, except natives of New 
Zealand, -are disqualified unless entitled to vote at. the election ats a State 
Legislative Assembly. - : 


Under the provisions ot -the Gacaonrcaith Electoral (War-time) re 
1917, members of Expeditionary ‘Forces, and munition .and other workers 
‘engaged under agreement with the Commonwealth Government, are entitled 
‘ta vote while on service abroad at elections for the Senate and at general 
-elections: for the House of ‘Representatives; naturalised British subjects of 
enemy origin are disqualified during the period of the war. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS. 


Senate. 


The following table shows the votes polled at the Senate Elections in the 
State of New South Wales. The last Federal Elections took place on 5th 


May, 1917. 
. o : 3] - Percentage of Electors En- 
; Electors to whom Ballot " f 
Election.. | Electors Enrolled. ei nicer ore issued. | Informal sp oper . poealee 
| : Ballot 
te Papers. | | 

Year. ‘ | Men. Women, Men, 4 ‘ Women. Men. | Women.| Total. 
1901 329,093 36 220,573 aes 38,674 | 67°02 int 67-02 
1903 360,285 | 326,764 | 189,877 | 134,487 | 15,796 | 52°70 | 41°16 | 47°21 
41906 392,077 | 345,522 | 229,654 | 151,682 ] 28,018 | 58°37 | 43-90 | 51-70 
1910 444,269 | 390,393 | 301,167 | 251,635 | 24,213 | 67°79 | 54°21 | 61°44 
1913 . 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 3¥2,703 | 48,195 | 73:13 | 6485 | 69-28- 
1914 576,309 | 506;820 | 407,464 | 294,939 | 34,984 | 70°70-| 58*19 | 64°85 
1917 566,345 528,489 430,514 ! 343,143 | 29,625-| 76°02 | 64°93 | 70-66. 


House of Representatives. 


' "The votes recorded in the State of New South Wales at the elections of 


‘members of the House of Representatives were as follow :-— 


: Electors Enrolied Electors to whom Ballot Percentage of Electors En- 
Election. ee ‘Papers were issued, Informal oe ap eho kallee 
| { Papers. 

Year. | Men. | Women. Men. |. Women. | Men. | Women.| ‘Total. 
*-J901 315,962 A 215,105 arc 4,070 | 68-08 va 68-08 
ve :3903- — [| 308,254 | 274,763 |- 164,133 | 118,381 7,834 | 54°12-] 43:08 | 48°88 
3906. | 363,723 314,777 | 216,150 | 141,227 | 11,705°| 59°43 | 44°87.| 52°67 

1910 , | 431,702 | 379,927 | 294,049 | 207,868 8,002 | 68°11 | 54°71 | 61°84 
1913 © 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 312,703 | 22,262'| 73°13 | 64°85 | 69-28 
OFS e8,] 491,086 | 429,906 | 351,172 | 257,581 | 14,816 | 71°51 | 59°92 | 66°10 
1917 | 481,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,925 | 19,874 | 76°44 | 65°47 | 71°17 

t 


=e 


— 


The percentages of voters ar steadily at ihe. elections during the 


marigd: 1903-1913; the improvement was not continued in 1914, when. the 
contest was. modified i in consequence of the.outbreak of war-in Europe, but 
in 1917 the pereentage -was the highest’ since the inauguration of - the 
Commonwealth Parliament. , 


Ree ihe a eh a ee oe rye 
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FEDERAL . MINISTRIES.. i 


In the following statement is‘shown the various Ministries which have 
held office since the inauguration of the Commonwealth, also: the date of 


occupancy and duration of each Ministry :— 


; Ninety. ‘From | “To , Duration, 
Number. | Name. . 
" , days. 
1 Barton ..| 1 Jan., 1901...) 23 Sept., 1903... 996 
2 .| Deakin o> eof 23 Sept., 1903...| 26-April, 1904... 216 
3 | Watson ve ve.) 26 April, 1904...) 17 Ang, 1904... ba) 
4 | Reid-McLean -| FT Aug., 904...) €Tuly, 1905...) 321 
‘6 | | Deakin | 4Tuly, 1905...) 12'Nov., 1908... 1,227 
6 |. Fisher ...| 12 Nov., 1908 ...|.2 June, 1909... 201. .- 
7 Deakin as e ...| 2 June, 1909 ...| 29 April, 1910... 331 
_8 | Fisher “.)) 29 April, 1910.2} 90 Jane, 1913... 1,148 
9 | Cook. ...| 20 June, 1913...) 17 Sept, 1914...) 454 
10, | Fisher ws. an{ 17 Sept, 19H4...).27 Oct,.1915...) 405 
‘ll | Hughes ...| 27-Oat., 1915 ...|. 14. Nov,,.1916... 384 
12 -| Hughes ak a a.| F4:-Nov., 2016... | 17 Feb,, E917... 95 
"13 | Hughes I7Feb., 1917 .. | Still in Office: *| us : 


Feper: AL REFERENDA. 


“The Referendum (Constitution Alterations) Act, 1906-10, provides the: 
necessary machinery for the submission to. the electors of any proposed law 
for the alteration of the Constitution. 

-The following statement shows the votes recorded in the State of New 
South Wales and in the Commonwealth at the various referenda which 
have been taken in relation to the Federal Constitution :— 


. } State of New South Wales, Commonwealth of Australia, — 
= Referendum. 4 { a 7 . (ened : 
a For. | Against.|Majo’ity.| For, | Against.; Result. |Majority. 
1898| Federation ec] 71,595) 66,228) 5,367/219,712:108,363)...... 111,349 
1899 Federation ...[L07,420! 82,741| 24,679|422,788|161,077 A 261,711 
1906, Constitution Alteration : 

_| (Senate Elections) + 4286,888) 55, 261/231 ,627/774,011/162,470 A: 611,54] 
1910| Financial Agreement ... 227 ,650'253,107| 25,457\645,514'670,838 R 25,324 
1910! State Debts .. |F59,275/318,412)159, 137 715,053 586,271) A 128,782 
1911) Legislative Powers és 135,968 240,605) 104,637 /483,356'742,703 R 259,348 
1911! Monopolies _,..|L88, 237/238, 177} 99,940 488,668/736,392) R 247,724 
1913} Trade and Commerce _ .../317,848;359,418) 41,5701958, 419/982, 615 R 24,196 
1913) Corporations... ...|317,668)361,255) 43,587|960,711'986,824 R 26,11, 
1913) Industrial Matters ../818, 622/361 ,044) 42,422/961,601/987,611) R , 26,010 
1913) Railway Disputes .. 816, 928/361, 743) 44,8151956,358/990, 046 R 33,688 
1913! Trusts ‘ »»319,150/358,155 39,0951987,331 975,943, RR. |: 8,612 
1913) N’n’lisation of isa cio 301 ,192:341,724} 40;532/917,166:941,947, BR |} 24,782 

AL Accepted. RB. -Rejected.. 
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In 1898 the question of federation was put to the people in the States 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. In the 
three last-named it was passed; but in New South Wales although it had 
@ majority it failed to obtain the minimum number of 80,000 votes in the 
affirmative as required by the Enabling Act of 1897. At the second referen- 
dum for federation, in 1899, the vote was taken in Queensland, in addition 
to the States concerned in the 1898 referendum, and the figures for Australia 
shown above included the votes in Western Australia, where the referendum 
did not take place until 1900. 


The referendum in 1906 related to the extension to 30th June, 1910, of 
the services of Senators whose places would have become vacant in 
December, 1909, and also that the term of service of a Senator should 
hegin on the first day of July. The fact of this referendum being taken 
oa the same day as the Commonwealth General Election no doubt accounts 
fcr the large number of votes recorded. 


Two proposals for altering the Constitution, referred in 1910, relate 
to financial arrangements between the States and the Commonwealth; 
the one, to give effect to an agreement regarding the amount of revenue 
which should be returned to the States, was rejected, and the other, to 
enable the Commonwealth to take over all the debts of the States, was 
passed by a majority in the Commonwealth as a whole, and in all the 
States except New South Wales. . Previous to this alteration the Common- 
wealth was empowered to take over only such debts as had been incurred 
prior to federation. 


The referenda of 1911 were for the purpose of (1) extending the legis- 
lative powers of the Federal Government regarding trade and commerce, 
corporations, industrial matters, and trusts and monopolies; and (2) to’ 
empower the Commonwealth to take control of industries subject to mono- 
polies. These proposals were rejected in each State except Western Aus- 
tralia, and consequently in the Commonwealth as a whole. 


-At the general elections in 1918, these proposed alterations were sub- 
mitted again to the electors with an additional proposal to enable the 
Commonwealth to legislate regarding conditions of employment and the 
settlement of disputes relating thereto in the State railway services. All 
the proposals were rejected, as the majority of voters in three States only— . 
Queensland, South Australia, ‘and Western Australia—approved of the 
alterations, the majority in the other States, and in the Commonwealth as a — 
whale, being against the proposals. In 1915, Bills were introduced into the 
wmmonwealth Parliament embodying similar alterations, and arrange- 


Ce 
ments were made to submit the proposals to the electors. Subsequently the 
referendum was postponed during the currency of the war in consequence 
of an agreement between the State Premiers and the Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth, by which the former agreed to bring forward in their 
respective Parliaments legislation for referring to the Commonwealth 
Parliament, for the term of the war and twelve months after the conclusion 
of peace, the powers embodied in the proposed alterations. The Common- 
wealth Powers (War) Act was passed in the New South Wales Parliament. 
in December, 1915. 


At the Military Service Referendum in 1916 the majority voted against 
a proposal that the Government be empowered to compel citizens to serve 
with the military forces outside the Commonwealth. In the State of New 
South Wales 356,805 electors ‘voted for the proposal and 474,544, repre- 
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senting a majority of 117,739 , against it; for the Commonwealth the figures, 


were 1,087,557 votes in favour of the proposal and 1,160,033 segainet it, the 
majority. being 72,476. 


Seat OF FEDERAL QOVERNMENT—-ORDINANCE. 


The agreement under section 125 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, 
between the State of New South Wales and the Commonwealth, for the 
surrender and acceptance of territory in the Canberra district for the 
seat of Federal Government has been ratified, and an ordinance issued 
on 22nd December, 1910, for the Provisional. Government of the 
Territory. On 12th March, 1918, the official ceremony took place in con- 
nection with the establishment of the seat of Government and the selection 
of Canberra as the name of the Capital City announced. All laws hitherto 
in force in the Territory (except those imposing duties on estates of 
deceased persons) remain in force, and continue to be administered by the 
‘State authorities. All revenue, except Public Instruction fees, belongs to 
the Commonwealth. The authority of State magistrates, gaolers, and police 
continues, and all offenders are tried in-the Courts of the State. Licenses 
to sell intoxicating liquors are not granted, and existing licenses may be 
renewed for the same premises only. 


THE STATE PARLIAMENT. ey 


The Legislative Council. 


Under the Constitution Act, 1902, the Governor may summon to the 
Legislative Council any person he thinks fit, provided such person is of the 
full age of 21 years, and is a natural- born or naturalised subject of His 
Majesty in Great Britain or in New South Wales; naturalised British 
subjects of ‘enemy origin are excluded from membership of the Council 
during the present war, in terms of the Naturalised Subjects Franchise 
Act, 1916. At least four-fifths of the members summoned to this Council 
must be persons not holding any office of emolument under the Crown. 
The members have a life tenure of office, subject to certain qualifications, 
but are not entitled to remuneration for their services; as a matter of 
privilege,-they are allowed to travel free on the State railways and tram- 
ways. The presence of one-fourth of. the members, exclusive of the Presi- 
dent, is necessary to form a quorum for the despatch of business. The 
Constitution Act contains no proviso as to the number of members; in 
October, 1917, there were 71. The President receives an annual palory of 

750, and the Chairman of Committees £470. ; 7 


The Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly consists of ninety | elected members, each being 
an adult male British subject, and entitled to a vote at the Parliamentary 
elections. Members of the Federal Legislature and of the Legislative 
Council, persons holding non-political offices of profit under the Crown, 
except in the navy or army, and (during the period of the present war and 
for six months thereafter) naturalised British subjects of enemy origin, are 
disqualified for membership. Under. the provisions of the Constitution 
Amendment Act of 1916 any officer of the public service of New South 
Wales may be nominated and elected to the Legislative, Assembly, but if 
elected must forthwith resign his position in the service. 


Each member receives the sum of £500 per annum by way of RE eee 
ment for expenses incurred in the discharge of Parliamentary duties, 
is allowed to travel free on the State railways and Prams, and has free 
transmission of correspondence, : 


_ 
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The seat of.a member becomes vacant -if the member be absent without 
permission for a whole session of the Legislature, becomes bankrupt, a subject 
of a foreign power, or convicted of a crime. The Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly receives a salary of £1,000 per annum, and the Chairman of 
Committees £740 per annum. The Leader of the Opposition receives £250 
per annum in addition to his remuneration as a Member of Parliament. 


Parliament may be. dissolved at. the-diseretion of the Governor, if the 
Government is defeated in the Assembly, otherwise it exists for three years ; 
before the passing of the. Pepesiel Parliaments Act, 1874, the limit of 
duration was five years. 


The Legislative Assembly Continuance Act, 1916, which received assent 
in November, 1916, extended’ the duration of the Legislative Assembly then 
sitting for a maximum period. of one year; it was dissolved, however, in 
February, 1917. 


The Constitution Act makes no distinction ielireen: the powers: — 
privileges of the two. Houses of Parliament, but: it is tacitly agreed that the 
procedure in each House'shall be conducted according to that of its prototype 
in the Imperial Parliament. 


State Evections. 


The first Legislative Assembly. of New South Wales met in 1856, and con- 
sisted of 54 members elected under the Constitution Act. Votes were allowed 
to all male adult British subjects, who, at the time of registration of electors 
ahd for six months previously to that: date, owned frechold estate valued at 
£100, or oceupied building or lodging; or land under lease for three years, 
valued at: £10 per-annum. Holders. of: Government pastoral licenses and 
persons who had a yearly. salary. of £100, or-paid £40 per annum for board and 
lodging, were also entitled:'to vote.: : Electors. were allowed a vote in eh 
electorate in which they possessed: the necessary qualifications: 


_ In 1859 the membership. of. the Assembly was: increased to 72, and. the 
franchise was given to every male adult British subject who for six months 
previously to the collection of the rolls had resided in the district and held 
property of the clear value of £100 or annual value of £10, or occupied a 
building: valued at £10 per annum, or held. Crown. lease or license for. pasr 
toral purposes. Holders of miners’ rights were allowed to vote in “ gold- 
fields” electorates. Officers’ of military or police-services were disqualified, 
as well as ‘persons in receipt of public charity. | 


Under the Electoral Act, 1880, by which 108 ‘members were Assted: for 72 
electorates, provision was made for. automatically increased representation 
so: that the number of members in 1891. had inereased to 141,-elected for 
74 districts. 


Under the: Beene Electorates: and' Elections Act, 1993, an 
important ‘change was. made in the system of * Parliamentary represen- 
tation, the State being then divided into 125° electorates, each repre+ 
sented by one member. The franchise was remodelled bythe introduction 
of universal manhood’ suffrage, and the rights ‘of citizenship: were equalised 
by the principle of allowing each elector-to vote in one electorate only. .A 
vote was given to every male adult who had resided. continuously for’ one 
year in the State, provided that he was a British subject and became’ en- 
rolled i in the electoral. district in which he had resided for three months 
prior’ tothe election. - The disqualification .of the: police was: removed 
in.1896; and in 1902- the franchise was aed to. some, ee espablialing 
‘adult suffrage. 
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Under. the Electorates Redistribution Act, 1904, the number of ‘electorates 
and of representatives elected was reduced to 90, which number was deter=, 
mined by referendum of electors, ta: whom the question of. reduction, wag, 
submitted by an Act passed in 1903. ~ : 


- The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1911, sania fora , yeaidential: ai 
fieation of six months in. the Commonwealth, three months in. the: State, 
and one month in the electoral district; and for the extension of the: 
franchise to the military and naval serviees,.- The hours of polling are 
specified ‘as from 8:a.m. to 7 p.m., the polling-day being ‘a publie holiday from 
12-0’elock noon, and, under the Liquor Amendment Act, 1905, hotels are 
closed during the hours. of polling. . The introduction: of the absent voter 
principle enables:electors absent from their districts on making a declara- 
tion to reeord. a vote. for the electorate.for which they are enrolled at any 
polling-place within the State. Provision is made. also. for an. annual. 
collection’ and revision ‘of’ rolls, the occupiers of dwelling-houses: being 
required to prepare schedules showing the persons living in the kouses: 

The Parliamentary Elections. (Second Ballot) Act,. 1910, provides 
that. the elected’ candidate must. receive’ an absolute majority— 
that is; more than half the number of. valid votes-reeorded. If, as a result 
of the ballot, a candidate has. not received’ an. absolute. majority a second 
ballot’ must be taken between the first two candidates on the list. This 
principle was introduced at the general eléction in October, 1910, and. 
second ballots were taken in three electorates’; in.1913 second ballots were 
held i in twelve electorates, and in 1917 in clght: ‘electorates. 


The. enactments. relating to Parliamentary elections. were eqnantidnted: 
by the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act of 1912. ~ 


Under the provisions of. the Naturalised Subjects Franchise Act, 1916, 
naturalised British subjects of enemy origin are not permitted to vote 
at an election during’the continuance: of: the present war, and for a ‘period 
of six-months after its conclusion. —— 

The following: table shows the voting” at the elections’ held 3 in New South 
Wales since plural voting-was abolished; in districts in which second ballots 
were taken the votes recorded at the first ballots: have been excluded :— 


Contested Electorates. 


he . 
Be | 9| 2S ; = 
: : Voters RS SS Atao) ..,- 2 S\-a. |e. 4- 
Year of Election. onBoll.| S 8 |3'8 E F 3 Electors | yoteg goss 8g |508S 
Be [FSs/Be| 5m | recorded. £858) BS [BESS 
ae AR As] Roll. | seared BaP 8 > (sear 
H) & cel 


1894 ....|298,817|. 2,890) 125 | 1 | 254,105 | 204,246 80-38 | 3,310] 1-62 
1895 ... .., [267,458]. 2,139] 125 | 8 | 298,083 | 153034 6424 |1,354| +88 
1898 . ... 824,339] 2,595] 125 | 3. | 294,481 | 178,717 60-69 | 1,638] -92 
1901 ... 346,184] 2,769] 125 |13. | 970,861 | 195,359 [72513 | 1,534] -79 
Males _... 363,062 | 204,396 | 226,057 (74-26 
1904{ Females. 326428 $7,661} 90 2{ 262,438 | 174)538 6651} | 3973] 59 
Males _.., 392,845 90 | xf | 370,718 | 267,301 |72:10 ; 
1907 { Femates 7 859/055| 8288) 90 5{ 335/589 | Sovtes0 [6o-7s [13.543 2°87 


2 ée 444,249 | 392,199 172-53 
1910 { Females, jto9°oe0) f 2-641] 90 | 34 109139 | Dentiss 5:52 f 10.993] 1-78 


Males... 553,633) | 584,379 | 385}838 [7220 
1913 {Pemates 484,366) 11,593] 90 | 3) 450745 | soo 380 (ganas f (M4v499| 210 


Males (Bitp208) ‘an | of | 525,681 | 328,030 |62'40 : 
1917 { Fares aah ae s{ 487,585 | 295,354 60°57 § | S44] “94 
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Making due allowance for obstacles to voting, especially in sparsely-settled 
districts, the figures quoted above indicate abstention on the part of a large 
percentage of the electors, particularly in the case of the women. At the 
first election after enfranchisement, 66°5: per cent. of women recorded their 
votes ;.in. 1907, 60:8 per cent.; at the elections of 1910 and 1913 about 65 per ~ 
cent.; and in 1917 only 60-6 per cent. voted; so that 39-4 per cent. failed to 
take advantage of their franchise. . : ont 


In the case of men, the highest proportion of votes, 80-4 per cent., was 
recorded at the first election shown in the table above, when popular interest 
was excited by a strenuous contest on the question of fiscal reform; at the 
next two elections there was no definite issue at stake, as negotiations were 
in progress with the other States for federation. At subsequent elections 
the percentage of votes increased; the proportion at the three elections in 
1907-13 being about 72 per cent, of men enrolled, In 1917 many of the 
electors were absent on war service, and the percentage of voters was low, 
viz., 62-4. , 

The number of informal votes was high at the election in 1907, being 
3 per cent. of the total votes recorded ; at the 1910 election a change made 
in the method of marking the ballot-papers no doubt accounted for the 
percentage of informal votes being reduced to 1°78 per cent. The percentage 
rose to 2°l in 1913; this was the first election at which the absent voting 
was in operation, and many informalities occurred through the non-compliance . 
by election-officers with the special conditions regarding the issue of ballot- 
papers to electors outside the districts in which they were enrolled. In 
1917 there were 5,844 informal votes, representing -94 per cent. of the total. 
votes recorded. : - 


4 


DistrIBuTION OF ELECTORATES. 


After federation of the Australian States the question of reducing 
‘the membership of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales was. 
submitted to a referendum of the electors in 1904, and, as a result, the 
number of representatives was reduced:to 90. The following table shows 
the average number of persons represented by each member of the Assembly, 
and the proportion of the population enrolled on the electoral lists at 
various dates on which the membership or franchise has been altered since 
the opening of the first Parliament and at each year of election since 
1901 :— 3 


. Percentage of 
pects = Aimee |: beable | Popalanen 
1856 54 5,200 15-8 
1858 72 4,500 22°3 
1880 108 6,900 25'2 
1885 122 7,800 24°5 
1891 141 8,100 26°7 
1894 “125 9,800 24°3 
1901 125 10,900 25°3 
1904 5 90 ; 15,900 48°3 
1907 90 17,000 488 
1910 90 18,100 53'3 
1913 90 20,400 | 56'6 
1917 90 ~ 20,700 59°68 
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The number of distinct, electors cannot be ascertained for any period prior 
to the year 1894, and the figures in the last column have been calculated on. 
the total number of votes to which the electors on the roll were entitled; 
they are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the actual proportions. At the 
census of 1901 the percentage of adult males in the total population was 
about 28, and of adults, males and females, 51°7. At the election in 1901- 
the proportion of the population enrolled was-25 per eent., and after the- 
Women’s Franchise Act, 1902, was passed it rose to 48 per cent. In 1910 
the proportion was 53 per cent.; while at the Census date, 2nd April, 1911, 
the adult population represented 55-8 per cent. of the-total. In March, 
1917, the electors on the roll represented 596 per cent. of the total 
population. 


A list of the Parliaments since Responsible Government was established 
is shown below :— 


Plot otid Opened, ' Dissolved. : Duration. eae 
1 22 May 1856 ..| 19 Dee, 1857. 1 eS 2 
2 23 March 1858 ..| 11 April’ 1859...) 1 0 19 2 
3 30 Aug, 1859 .../10Nov. 1860 ..| 1 2 11 | 2 
4 10 Jan. 1861  ...| 10 Nov. 1864 3 10 0 5 
5 24Jan. 1865. ...| 15 Nov. 1869 4 9 22 6 
6 27 Jan. 1870 ...| 3¥Feb. 1872 2 0 7 3 
q 30 April 1872. 28.Nov. 1874 ... 2 6 29 4 
8 27 Jan. 1875... 12 Oct. 1877 2 8 15 3 
9 27Nov. 1877 ...| 9Nov. 1880 2 11°13 3 
10 15 Dec, 1880 ... 23Nov. 1882 ..| 1 11 8 3 
11 3Jan. 1883 ...| 7Oct. 1885 .... 2 9 4 6 
12 17 Nov, 1885 .../26Jan. 1887 :... 1 2 9 2 
13 8 March 1887... 19 Jan. ‘1889 1 10 1 3 
14 27 Feb, 1999 ...| GJune 1891...) 2 3 10 4 
15 14July 1991... June 1904 =.) 2 4 
16 TAug, 1894...) 5July 1895 0 10 28 1 
17 13 Aug. 1895 .... SJuly 1898 ... 2 10 25 4 
18 16 Aug. 1698... June 1901 2 9 2% 5 
19 23 July 1901 .../ 16 July 1904 2 il 23 4 
20 23 Aug. 1904 ...| 12 July 1907 2 10 19 4. 
21 20ct. 1907 ...| 14 Sept, 1910 | 2 11 12 5 
22 15Nov. 1910...) 6 Nov. 1913 2 11 22 5 
23 23 Dec. 1913... 21 Feb. 1917. 3 130 | 5 
24 17 April 1917. a Still sitting. Sudstnee, © toa 


42. 
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shown below:— 


Ministry. 
“Number. Name. 
1 Donaldson 
2° | Cowper 
3 Pesan : 
4 wper 
a Pister 
6 Robertson 
7.. | Cowper. 
8 Martin 
9 Cowper 
10 Martin: 
ll Robertson 
12 Cowper 
13 | Martin 
14 Parkes aie 
15 Robertson... 
16 Parkes ie 
17 Robertson. ... 
18 Farnell 
19. Parkes 
20 Stuart 
21 Dibbs... 
22 Robertson 
23 Jennings 
24 Parkes 
25 Dibbs 
26 Parkes 
27 Dibbs. 
28 Reid 
2 Lyne 
30 See 
31 Waddell 
82 . | Carruthers 
33 Wade... 
34 McGowen 
35 Holiaan . 
36 Holman ~ 


The Helman Ministry, which is in office, consists of the following members :— 
Premier and‘ Colonial Treasurer 


Colonial Secretary 
Attorney-General 


Vice-President of the Executive Council and “Minister 


State MinistTRIEs.. 


[ 


The various Ministries which have held office since the saipbhabineuk of. 
Responsible Government, together with the duration in. office of -each,, are. 


From— To— - Duration. 
months. 

.| GJune 1856 | 25 Aug. 1856 2 20 
+, 26 Aug. 1856] 2Oct.. 1856 1 7 
.| & Oct. 1858] 6 Sept. 1857 1l 4. 
..| JT Sept.. 1857 | 26:O0ct. 1859 25 20. 
«| 27Oct. 1859 | 8 Mar. 1860 4 ll 
..| 9 Mar. 1860 | 9Jan. 1861 10 L 
«| 10:Jan.. 1861.| 15:Oct,. 1868 | ° 33 6 
..| 16 Oct. 1863 | 2 Feb. 1865 15 18: 
..| 3 Feb. 1865 | 21 Jan. 1866: - #61 
.| 22 Jan. 1866 | 26 Oct. 1868 33 5. 
s»| 27 Oct. 1868 | 12 Jan. 1870 14.. ive 
.| 13 Jan. ©1870 | 18-Dec.. 1870 ll 3 
.-.| 16 Dec. 1870 | 18 May 1872 16 28 
.| 14 May 1872| 8 Feb. 1875) 32 26 
...| 9 Feb. . 1875 | 21 Mar. 1877 25 13 
...| 22 Mar. 1877 | 16 Aug. 1877 4 26 
«| 17 Aug. 1877 | 17 Dec. 1877 4 1 
...| 18 Dec. | 1877 | 20 Dec. 1878 12 3 
..| 21 Dec... 1878 | 4 Jan. 1883 48 15 
.| 5SJan. 1883 | 6 Oct 1885 33 2 
| 7 Oct. 1885 | 21 Dec. 1885], 2 15 
...| 22 Dec. 1885 | 25 Feb. 1886) 2 4 
...| 26 Feb. 1886 | 19 Jan. 1887] 10 25 
..| 20 Jan. 1887 | 16Jan. 1889 23 28 
«| 17 Jan. 1889 | 7 Mar. 1889 1 _ 19 
:..| 8 Mar. 1889 | 22O0ct. 1891 |. 31 - 15 
.| 23 Oct.. 1891] 2 Aug. 1804 33 11 
3 Aug. 1894 | 12 Sept. 1899 | 61 ll 
i... 14 Sepé.- 1899 | 27, Mar. 1901 18 14 
...| 28 Mar. 1901 | 14 June ‘1904 38 18 
..| 15 June 1904 | 29 Aug. 1904 2 15 
...| 30°'Atug. 1904} 1 Oct. 1907 37 2 
«| 2 Oct. 1907 | 20,Qct. 1910 36 19 
...| 21 Oct. - 1910 | 29 June 1913 32 9 
..| 80 June, 1913 | 15 Nov. 1916 40 16 

.| 16 Nov. 1916 | Still in office. | ow... 


eee 


for Public:Health and Local Government, 
Solicitor-General and Minister of Justice ... 
Secretary for Lands and Minister for Forests 


Secretary for Public Works.& Minister for Railways 


Secretary for Mines and Assistant Treasurer. 
Minister for Agriculture 


Minister for: Labour-and: Andustry -;, 
Minister of Public Instruction 
Member of the Executive Council (without portfolio) Hon. 
Under the provisions of the Ministers’ Salaries Act of 1908, the following 
annual payments from the Consolidated Revenue Fund are authorised : — 


ooo 


Hon.. 
Hon. 
Hon, 
Hon, 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon, 

Hon, 


The Premier i in addition to his calary as ‘Minister of the Crown., 


The Attorney-General.. 


Six. Ministers of the ‘Crown, ‘£1, 370 each .. 
: The Vice-President of the Executive Council 


Total... 


£ 


500 


. 1,520 


bee 8,220 


wee 


80! 


0 


W..A. Hotmas, M.L. A. 
G. W, Fuirer, M.A. 
D..R. Hain,.M.L.A. 

J. D. FirzGeratp, M.L.C, 


J. Garvan, K.C., M.L.C 
.W. G. AsurorD, M.L.A. 
R. T. Batu, M.L.A. 
J.C. L. Frezpatrick. M.L. A. 
W. C. Graname, M.L.A. 
G..8, Buesy,.M.L.A. 
A. G. F. James, M.A. 
D, Storgy, M.L.A. 


211,040 


days. : 
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The Constitution Act of 1902 authorises:the payment of £1,000 per annum 
as salary for the office of Solicitor-General, ok 


Cost oF Panasent—Nuw Sours: Waes.. 


‘The following statement shows: the. cost: of: Parliamentary Gove ‘ament i in 
New South Wales during the five financial. years 1913-1917 :—- © °° - 


Head: of Expenditare, eae sore: | 1914, «| ° 1915. p18. ; 1917. ; 
Governor-—. ; gs {1 g:]o €- co £ 
Governor's salary .. ve eae nee} 5000.) 5,000.}., 5,000 | 5,000 5,000 
Official Secretary .. tie, eee 7 det 4D, 400. 400) © S00] 
Private Secretary ... ten, nde ae 350 350° 350 | = 850" “850 
--Aidexde-Camp . 0]. 350] © 350] 350) 360.) 200 
Orderlies ... vo 803!) 883-| HZ 9B) 8B 
Additions, Repairs and. tnaintenanee of 2 
Residences ae wikacs ate ...| 14180-| 1,266} 4,845 | 1,658 1,399 
Miscellaneous... ve aes) 1,268] 2,285 | 1,053 | 1,547 2,570 
Total L- £9,846 (10,534) 12,910) 10,096) 10,094 
Executive. apoio ae peers ES a i al = 
Salaries of Officers.. ae ay ae 108 tee one tte . 6 
Other Expenses ... as ee ee on tie £009) ts 
Total. ms. &  40R| om. | oe re ee 
Ministry— /-——— = ae eta 
Salaries of Ministers ... ae va{ 11,040 | 11,040 11,088°).11,040 | 11,040 
Other expenses .. Se we ae | QTIT | 1,150 | 1,219}. 15298 988 
Total i. &£ J3,817 12,190 | 12,257 | 12,388.) 12,028 
Parliament— |_| a rn 
The Legislative Council—: . : We Peo es 
Railway passes...- _., asa £ 5;855 | 5,883] -5,908:| 6,070") 6,929 


The Legislative Aesenitly— ; : 
Allowances to Members Sei ...| 38,887; | 37,354) 40,541 40,335 |. 37,681 
Railway passes ... 9,699 | 10,382]. 10,723.} 10,387 | 11,262 
Other.expenses (Postage Stampa, &c.)|, 1,816 | 1,732 | 2,539} 1,770 | 1,753 
£)* 50,402.) 49,468 | 53,803: |. 52,492 50,696 


Miscellaneous— 
Fees and expenses of Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on rere 6,980 | 3,310| 6,894 | 6,225 3,833 


Salaries of Officers and Staff . ...| 21,882..| 22,652 | 22,073 | 21,454) 21,339 
Printing .., ...| 10,823 | 12,008 | 9,646 | 14,967 17,158 
‘Hansard (including Salaries) .. ve ave. 75378 | 65775 | 6,540 | 7,121 |. . 6,969 
Library ... Lone 684. 567 675. 677 |- 544 


Water, power, ‘light, and heat .... 682 | | 561° 740, 575.) 462 
Postage, stores, and Malieney, {| — 698+ 3,002 (340, [© 947 | ©. ~596 
* Refreshment Rooms... So 106: 208° 329 I's 339°] 2489 
-Migeellancous: .:.- 0 we ae 2005 | 2461 | 2,756 |S * as ae 

: 50,236: | 495544:| 49,993 | 55,305 | 53,390 
109,609. | 113,867 |. 111,015 


th th 
rast 
s 
cs 
=) 
ge 
= 
i 
Jer] 
oO 


ants Total Parliament - 
Electoral Office and Elections res ven |: ac 
° Salaries’... 99s} -813:|. 875 | 1,123:| 1,882 

Elections, Printing of Electoral Rolls; ; . ; : ; 


" expenses of Electoral emanate and| 


a contingencies... ..| 34,867 | 53,020 aa ee 50,047 
A: Total vs} 85,862 "53,863 | 24,987 57,614") 51,579 

Royal Commissions and Seleet: Sammie: oo aI ee ee 

« , Fees, &e. - Sass eee. sv ossp 3,402}. 4578- Vary | ¢ Ssble} 6N71 
"Miscellaneous - Seite ete: ane! 23170. — 840-1. 1,275 15 - 


 Mgtads eS ayer ‘ai 5,662 Bais | 5,506 | 4714 “6171 
“ ‘Geanp Toman «| a7, 289 80880: 165,359. |199,029+, 191,332 


, 1 


ee -® Includes £80;244 for Liquor: Réferendam, 
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" PaRuiaMeNTary Sranpine ComMiTTex on PusLic Works. 


As soon as practicable after the commencement of the first session of every 
Parliament, a joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Public: Works, is appointed by ballot. Three members of this Committee 
must be members of the Legislative Council, and four members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. - . 

‘The Committee has power, under the Public Works Act, to prosecute 
inquiries, to summons witnesses, and. to compel the production of books, &c. 

The Chairman receives by way of remuneration £3 3s. for each sitting of 
the Committee, and every other member £2: 2s. 

Proposals for public works of an estimated cost exceeding £20,000 must 
be submitted and explained by a Minister in the Legislative Assembly, and 
shen referred to the Public Works Committee for report. 


Commissions and Trusts. 


In addition to the Ministerial Departments, various public services are 
administered by Vom, Boards and Trusts; the more important of 
these are— - 

- Chief Commissioner for Railways and Tramways. 
__ Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. 
_ Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 
Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners. 
‘Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
’ Housing Board. 
Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales. 
Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. 
Metropolitan Meat Industry Board. 
Forestry Commission. 

In each case the authority controls: a specific service, and administers 

the statute law in relation to it. 


DEFENCE. 
Derence LEGISLATION. 


Upon the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 
the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government. 

‘The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, empowered the 
Commonwealth Parliament to legislate for the naval and military defence of 
the Commonwealth, and of the several States, and for the control of the forces 
to execute and maintain the laws of the Commonwealth; the Governor- 
General, as Commander-in-Chief, authorised the transfer of the defence 
arrangements of each State to the Commonwealth in March, 1901. Statutes 
in relation to defence were enacted in 1903 and subsequent years, particular 
provision in regard to naval defence being contained in the Naval Agree- 
ment Act, 1903-1912, and in the Naval Defence Act, 1910-1912. The 
earlier enactments of the Commonwealth Government in regard to de- 
fence provided machinery to systematise thé defence forces, and to secure 
efficient administration. The divisions of militia and volunteers were 
retained, the permanent forces consisting of persons bound for a term of 
continuous service, and the citizen forces being at the call of the Commander- 
in-Chief in time of war: In 1909 an innovation was made, in thai 
universal obligation to military and naval training was imposed, and arranges 
ments were made for registration and enrolment for training; in 1910 the 
period of compulsory training was extended from two to seven years. 
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Administration. 


A Council of Defence has been constituted to deal with matters of policy 
its functions being chiefly to establish and maintain continuity in defence 
policy, to act as advisors to Parliament and Minister, to secure standard of » 
efficiency, and to ensure a measure of decentralisation. A Military and a 
Naval ‘Board supervise the administration of the Military and Naval 
Forces respectively. 


Liapiuity ror SERVICE IN TIME or War. 


‘The Defence Acts, 1903-1917, provide that all male persons—unless. 
specifically. exempted—who have resided in Australia for six months, and 
who are British subjects between the ages 18 and 60 years, may be called 
upon to serve in the Citizen forces in time of war. The order in which they 
may be called upon is as follows :— 

1. From 18 to 35 years of age—All unmarried men or widowers without 
children. 

2. From 35 to 45 years of age—All unmarried men or widowers without 
children, ; 

3. From 18 to 35 years of age—All married men or widowers with. 
children. 

4, From 35. to 45 years of age—All married men or widowers with 
children, . 

5. All men aged 45 to 60 years. 


. The specific exemptions are as follows :—(a) Persons reported unfit by 

medical authorities; (6) Members and officers of Parliament; (c) Judges 
and police, stipendiary or special magistrates; (d) Ministers of religion; (e) 
Police or prison employees; (f) Persons employed in lighthouses; (g) Medical 
practitioners or nurses in public hospitals; (4) Persons not substantially of 
European origin or descent; (i) Persons whose conscientious beliefs do not 
allow them to bear arms; (j) Persons engaged in any employment specified 
by regulations or by proclamation. As regards persons in the classes 
(9), (h), and (2), the exemptions do not extend to duties of a non-combatant 
nature. 

UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 

Universal training, as established by the Defence Act, came into operation 
on Ist January, 1911; persons who reached the age of 18 years in or before . 
the vear 1911 were exempted from this obligation, 3 

_ The prescribed training is as follows :— 


Rank, Age. Service, Annual Training. 
years. | years. 
Junior Cadets tee we] 12-14 2 90 hours. 


Senior Cadets aise «| 14-18 4 40 drills each year—4 whole days, (foux 
hours), 12 half-days (two hours), and 
24 night drills (one hour). Mini- 


Citizen Forces— mum service, 64 hours per annum.. 
Naval Forces, Artillery} 18-25 7 Drills equivalent to 25 whole days (six 
and Engineer Arms, and hours) of which, at least, 17 days 
Army Service Corps. must be in camps. of continuous , 
training. 
Other tee ane w| 18-25] . 7 Drills equivalent to 16 whole days (six 


hours), of which, at least, 8 days 
must be in camps of continuous. 
. : : training. 

Citizen Forces sre eee] 25-26 1 One registration or one muster parade. 
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Members of Senior Cadets and Citizen Forces who have not attained a 
required standard of efficiency during each annual training must attend an 
equivalent additional training for each year in which they failed to. eel 
asefficient. 


Exemptions from panes in time of casanandiaa persons medically wnfit, | 
school-teachers who have qualified as instructors or officers of the Junior or 
Senior Cadets, members of Permanent Naval or Military Forces, or of police 
or prison services, and persons whose bona fide residence is not within 5 miles 
of the nearest training place. Persons not: substantially of European origin 
are exempt except from duties of a non-combatant nature. Hxemptions: 
may ‘be granted to persons whose attendance at the prescribed > 
training would impose great hardship upon them, their ‘parents’ or 
dependents; to persons employed in a factory established in pursuance of 
the Defence Act or in a.civil capacity in connection with the Defence Forces; 
and to persons who have served on war service. 


Trainees may net be imprisoned in default of payment of pecuniary 
penalties for offences against the universal training provisions, but may be 
committed to the custody of a prescribed authority. Offences against the 
Defence Act committed by cadets under.16. years of age must be tried, as 
far as practicable, in Children’s Courts. 


MILITARY ORGANISATION. 


The Commonwealth is organised for Defence purposes into six military - 
districts, corresponding:.as far as practicable with the political divistons into ; 
States. The second military district ‘represents the State of New South - 
Wales, excepting the North Coast district, the Barrier district, and the 
Riverina, which are attached ‘ta Queensland, South Australia, and Victoria 
respectively. 


Mitrrary Forcrs. 


Permanent military forcés are organised for Administrative ad In- 
stractional Staffs, also for Expeditionary Forces in time of war. The Active 
Citizen Military Forces. consist of militia and volunteers, trainees from 18 
to 26 years of age, and officers on the unattached list; the Military Reserve 
Forces include officers on Reserve of Officers’ list, members of Rifle Clubs who 
are allotted to the Military Reserve Forces, and all persons liable to serve in 
the Commonwealth in time of war who are not included in the active forces. 


“The military forces are not liable to serve beyond the Commonwealth unless 
they voluntarily agree to do so. The Citizen Forces may be called out for 
active service in time of war or for the protection of a State from domestic 
violence, but may not be utilised in connection with an industrial dispute. 


The subjoined table contains information regarding the military forces 
in New South Wales on 31st December of each yearsince 1914; the figures 
represent the number attached to the Second Military District “of the Com- 
monwealth :— 
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Classification, 1914. | 19u, | s9I6. fi — Classification. 1914. | 1915. | 1916, 
Permanent— : Vokuinteer— 
Headquarters Staff .... 35) = - 43}| Automobile Corps... 5 Ole ox 
” Artillery oF | 401) | 68) 192!) :Army Nursing Service) 26 26° 26 
Engineers 81) (396, .127 a ei 
Army Service Corps... 58) 51, AT Total Volunteer...) 35 35) - 26 
Army Medical Corps 16} 16 i) —---L. a 
Ordnance ee ea 79| «696, 98 : 
‘Instructional Staff ...| 18] .433)- 433 Total Permanent, 
~ Other ... ies 61 58} 125) Militia, and 
|---| Volunteer ,..|21,399)|26,313)28,038 
‘Total Permanent... ‘912, 1,161) 1,065 Sore an 
Area. Officers. ... 72) ccs as 
: | Area Medical Officers... 20 20 18 
ee Engineer and Railway : 
a eee Staff Corps . a er) 
‘Light Horse ... 2,297) 2,939) °2,930|| Chaplains oes ‘69,77 79 
_ Artillery 1,460| 1,679) 1;834 Cadet, Senior (ni: : 
_Engineers 960) °1,072| 1,481 versal Training) .. |83,304/31,235!32, 050 
Infantry |... _...|14;486|17,756|19,326 Rifle Clabs’ ... _...|16,451/30,46035,314 
Antelligence Corps ...| 15)... - || Unattached List of 
Army Service Corps...| -450/ 612) ‘5: ‘Officers ‘: 69 «68 69 
-fermy Medical Corps} 776] 1,047) 820]! Reserve of Officers 208, 208} 208 
| Army Veteriary Corps .. 8 ) ... | ‘Medieal. Corps ‘Reserve 73, 73 72 
Total Militia _...|20,452125,117/26,947]| “Grand Total _...|71,664/88,464|95,857 
i 


Junior CAvETs. 


_ The training of Junior Cadets embraces physical teaining, elementary 
marching drill, and the attaimment of a certain standard of efficiency in not 
less than one of the following subjects :—Miniature rifle: shooting, swimming, 
running in organised games, first aid. In schools In the naval training areas 
instruction is given also in mariners’ compass and elementary signalling. 
The training is commenced.on Ist July of the year in which the cadet reaches 
the age of 12 years and is conducted by school teachers, who are instructed 
for this purpose by a staff of instructors maintained ms the Defence Depart- 


ment. 


Junior Cadets are not : jequived to register, but are examined medically. 
Particulars regarding the medical examinations during the year ended. 31st 
December, 1916, are given in the subjoined tabte :— 


Military District. 


Ist—Queensland .., 
2nd—New South Wales 
3rd—Victoria aa 
4th—South Australia 
5th—Western Australia 
6th—Tasmania 


e 


eee 


Commonwealth . 


Total. 


; Boys medically examined. i Percentage of total examined. 
Tadion Unfit and Unfit and 
Modtionly temporarily Medically fit.| temporarily 
. unfit: unfit 
6,269 202 969 | 31 
19,332 427 . 978 2-2 
13,935 277 98-0 2-0 
4,135 101 97-6 2-4 
3,823 | - 93 97-6 2-4 
1,618 ; 10 95-9 4-1. 
a i a] ORT 4 23 
J ra . 
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ayo Senior CaDETs, 

- Boys are required to register for: military training as Senior Cadets in 
January and February, and to commence training on lst July of the year 
in which they reach the age of 14 years. After medical examination they 
are organised in naval or military units and trained in elementary exercises 
or in musketry on open ranges, but are not required to attend camp. The 
following return shows the registrations and medical examinations of Senior 
Cadets during the year ended 31st December, 1916 :— 


Tot 1 - Medically fit. ie Sure : 
‘, at xem actua, 
Military District, Registra- aeded aceadiawe tions Training, 
ions. . . . ag at 318i 
mee Number. of medically eran Dec., 1916. 
lst—Queensland ... | 14,403 | 14,272 | 12,241 85:7 2,085 12,209 
2nd—New South Wales ...| 37,303 | 36,473 | 32,835 90-0 4,175 32,050 
3rd—Victoria ais »..| 31,457 | 31,147 | 27,920 89-6 3,357 27,434 
4th—South Australia --| 10,217 |} 10,195 9,252 90-7 943 9,242° 
5th—Western Australia ...) 6,312 6,292 5,829 92-6 472 5,622 
6th—Tasmania ... «| 3,928 3,748 3,178 84:7 722 3,147 
Commonwealth ...! 103,620 | 102,127 | 91,255 ' 89-4 11,754 89,704 


_* Chiefly on account of distance from training places. 


It will be seen that only a very small percentage failed to pass the medical 
examination, and that percentage would be further reduced by the exclusioa 
of lads deemed only temporarily unfit. 


Citizen Forces. 


On 1st July of the year in which the Senior Cadets reach the age of 18 years 
they are transferred, after medical examination, to the Citizen Forces. In 
the allotment to the various arms the wishes of the individuals are con- 
sidered as far as practicable; only specially selected men are accepted for 
service with the Artillery, Engineers, and Army Service and Medical Corps. 
Service in the Light Horse is voluntary, the recruit being required to provide 
his own horse. In other arms voluntary enlistment ceased on Ist July, 1912, 
when the first batch of trainees completed their term as Senior Cadets; 
volunteers serving on that date were allowed to continue their service until 
the expiration of their period of enlistment, officers and non-commissioned 

’ officers only being eligible to re-enlist for further periods. With regard to 
persons who have served on war service, however, special provision for their 
voluntary enlistment in the Citizen Forces was made in the Defence Act. 
of 1917. 

* On completion of their period of compulsory service, men may be enrolled 
in the Reserve Forces. 
Reserves—Rifle Clubs, : 


Members of Rifle Clubs constitute the reserves for the militia. A course 
of musketry is held annually, and the clubs are subsidised by the Defence 
Department. At 31st December, 1916, there were 407 rifle clubs in New 
South Wales, with 35,314 members. 


NavaL DEFENCE. 


. In 1885 Australia, previously attached to the China and East Indies Naval 
Station, was constituted as a separate naval command. .As an Imperial 
Naval base, New South Wales was accorded a large measure of naval pro- 
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tection, and prior to the Federation of the Australian Colonies, supplemented 
the Imperial Naval Forces by local organisations, such as the Naval Brigade 
and Naval Artillery Volunteers, Under agreement between the Australian 
Colonies and the Imperial Government, in 1891 and subsequent years, the 
Imperial vessels on the Australian Naval Station were reinforced by an 
auxiliary squadron of five third-class cruisers and two torpedo gunboats to 
assure protection to trade in Australasian waters. ‘The agreement was renewed 
by the Commonwealth Government, in 1903, for a period of ten years, and 
by a subsequent arrangement it was agreed that the squadron provided by 
the Imperial Government for the Australian Station should consist of one 
first-class armoured cruiser, three second-class, and five third-class cruisers. 
The Australian Government contributed—to a maximum of £200,000 per 
annum—five-twelfths of the annual cost of maintenance, and the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand paid one-twelfth up to a maximum of £40,000 per 
annum. 

Though connected immediately with the ports of Australia and New 
Zealand, the sphere of operations of this fleet extended to the Australian, 
China, and East Indies stations. One ship was kept in reserve, and three 
others, partly manned, were used as drill ships for training the Royal Naval 
Reserve, the remainder being kept in commission fully manned. The drill 
ships and one other vessel were manned by Australians and New Zealanders, 
paid at special rates, and controlled by officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

in 1908 the Commonwealth Government decided to raise an Australian 
naval force, and to build submarines and torpedo-boat destroyers for the 
protection of the Australian coast, and to replace the squadron of Imperial 
vessels maintained under the Naval Agreement; in pursuance of this policy 
contracts were made for the construction of three destroyers. Subsequently, 
at the Imperial Defence Conference in 1909, the Commonwealth Government 
undertook to provide a fleet unit consisting of one armoured cruiser, three 
second-class protected cruisers, destroyers, and two submarines. 

In 1911 Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson visited Australia to advise the 
Commonwealth Government in the matter of naval defence. His recommen- 
dations involve the gradual acquisition of a fleet of fifty-two vessels, requiring 
a complement of some 15,000 men; the construction of docks; and the 
establishment of six naval bases and eleven sub-bases. 


Towards the end of 1913, the advice of Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, an 
engineering expert, was obtained regarding the construction of naval bases. 


Australian Naval Station. 


The boundaries of the Australian Naval Station are :—On the north 
from 95° E. longitude by the parallel of 13° S. latitude to 120° E. 
longitude; thence north to 11° 8. latitude; thence to the boundary with 
Dutch New Guinea on the south coast in about longitude 141° E.; thence 
along the coast of Papua to 8° S. latitude; thence east to 155° K. longitude ; 
on the east by the meridian of 155° E. longitude to 15° S. latitude; thence to 
28° §. latitude on the meridian of 170° E. longitude ; thence south to 32° S. 
latitude; thence west to the meridian of 160° E. longitude; thence south; on 
the south, by the Antarctic Circle ; on the west, by the meridian of 95° EF 
longitude. 

The Imperial naval establishments at Sydney were tzansferred to the 
Commonwealth on Ist July, 1913, and after the arrival in Sydney of the 
battle cruiser “ Australia,” on 4th October, 1913, the Imperial war vessels 
on the Australian Station were transferred to New Zealand. 

14719—C 
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Classification of Naval Forces. 


The naval forces. of the Commonwealth consist of the Permanent and 
the Citizen naval forces. The Permanent forces are. thos: who engage for 
continuous. naval service ; the Citizen. include. the partially-paid naval 
reserves, previously the naval militia, and the trainees under the universal. 
training system. 

The naval forces may be required to serve for training or other service. 
beyond the limits of the Commonwealth ; the permanent are liable at ali 
times to be employed on any naval service ; the citizen forces are not liabie 
to. continuous service in time of. peace, and may be called out for active 
service by proclamation only. : 


The Defence Act provides that a proportion of the trainees under. the 
universal training system is allotted to the naval. forces, the navy having: 
first choice in selection. The senior naval cadets in New South Wales. are 
drawn chiefly from the maritime: districts in the neighbourhood of Sydney 
and: Newcastle. 

The number of naval trainees in New South Wales undcr the universal 
training system at lst July, 1912-17) is shown. below :—- 


: Sydney. : Newcastle. 
: Year 7 

(ist July}. Adults. Cadets. Adults. | Cadets. 
i912 158: 780 37 204 
1913: 322" 698 77) 24h 
1914. 399 692. 112 | 257 
1915: 460 785 140 298 
1916 433 778 161 | 314 
1917 494. 788 167 | 293: 


_ Naval Training Ship. 

The naval training. ship. “ Tingira.”” was commissioned. in June, 1912, 
when 100 boys, selected from. the: several: States. of the. Commonwealth;. 
commenced training: The ship is. moored: in Rose Bay, Port Jackson, and. 
has accommodation for 300 boys. On the completion of their course on the 
“Tingira,” which lasts about a. year, the trainees are drafted into the per- 
manent naval forces. The age of entry is 144 to 16 years, and trainces engage 
to serve until they reach the age of 25 years. 


UnrzorM. AND EQurpMent, 


- In order to render Australia self-contained. in the matter of uniform.and 
equipment for defence purposes, factories. have been established throughout: 
the Commonwealth for -the manufacture of small arms, cordite, harness, 
saddlery, and leather accoutrements,. and: clothing, 

The small arms factory, which waa opened’ on 8th June, 1912, is situated: 
at Lithgow, New South. Wales; the factory site:contains about 123: acres, 
and the: buildings have a:floor-space.of nearly: 2’ acres. 


Royat Nava. House:. 

The Royal Naval House, erected in Sydney exclusively for the accom: 
modation of the mem of the British Navy, was built in. 1889, at.a total cost 
inclusive of land, of £25,000, contributed by citizens:and by the Government 
of New South Wales. A new wing was added, in 1908, at-a cost of £8,600, 
The Howse contains large reading, smoking, dining; and billiard rooms, 
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besides a gymnasium, and other accessories. Sleeping accommodation is 
available for 450 men. The institution is self-supporting, and is controlled 
by a Superintendent, a Committee elected by the Trustees from amotig 
‘their number, and a few Naval Officers, with an Honorary Secretary and 
_ Treasurer. An annual grant from the Government of New South Wales is 
devoted to maintaining the House during the absence of the Fleet from 
Sydney. It is now used by the petty officers and men of the Australian Navy. 


Sotpiers’ CLUB. 


The first Soldiers’ Club to be established in the State was opened on. 3rd 
June, 1915, at Sydney, in a large building centrally situated in the city. 

The rooms are now freely used by soldiers of the Australian Imperial 
Force, the building being maintained by public subscriptions. 


WAR CONTINGENTS. 


Although service in the military forces beyond Commonweelth territory-is 
not obligatory, in time of war contingents of volunteers have been sent from 
Australia to co-operate with the Imperial Forces. The first contingent was | 
despatched from New South Wales to the Soudan Campaign in 1885; large 

numbers of troops were sent from all the Australian States to the South 
African war, which commenced in 1899, and a naval contingent proceeded 
to China-at the time of the Boxer rebellion in 1900. 


EUROPEAN WAR. 


Naval and Military Operations. 


Upon the outbreak of war: in. August, 1914, the-control of the Aastralian 
Navy was transferred to the British . ‘Admiralty, and an offer to.despatch and 
maintain a fully equipped expeditionary force for service abroad was accepted 
by the Imperia! Government, the local forces being immediately mobilised 
for home defence. 

The first expedition, consisting of military and naval forces, sailed from 
Australia on 19th August, 1914, to.seize and occupy German possessions in 
the Pacific; German New Guinea and neighbouring islands were occupied 
-and have since been garrisoned by. a Apel force organised for service in the 
tropics. 

The Australian Imperial Expeditionary Forees were leiodtanes to Egypt 
where the first convoy landed in December, 1914; in February, 1915, the 
- Australians assisted in-the defence of Egypt against the Turkish invasion, 
and from April to December were actively engaged in the Dardanelles. 
‘Since 1916 the Australian Force has been operating in the defence of Egypt, 
‘on the Western front in- Europe, and in Mesopotamia and Palestine. 


From the outbreak of war in August, 1914, to October, 1917, the total 
enlistments of :soldiers ‘for-the Australian Imperial Force were 882,864, and 
‘the total embarkations were. 298,43€. Of the men on.active service’ $4,731 
‘have died; 4,502 are-missing or prisoness ‘of war; 42;988 ‘have returried to 
‘Australia, leaving. 216,215 on the-strength abroad .as at October, 1917: 

‘Immediately after'the declaration of war the Australian war vessels were 
actively. employed in the destruction of German -Pacific wireless:stations and. 
in search for. enemy. warshrps. knawn to ‘be cruising inthe Pacific. The-seareh 
«was.suspended in-order:to assist. inthe convoy of the New Zealand Expedition 
to. Samoa and. to take part.in-the Australian expedition:against German New 
-Guinea. During the ‘latter operations ‘the submarine AE1 awas lost whilst 
engaged on patrol work; the cause of the disaster being unknown,, The 
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German gunboat “ Komet,” and the Government yacht “ Nusa,” with other 
prizes were captured; the “‘ Komet,” having been renamed “Una,” is now 
attached to the Australian navy. 


Whilst the Australian war vessels were escorting the first Australian and 
New Zealand Imperial Expeditionary Forces to Egypt, news was received 
of the presence of the German cruiser “ Emden” at Cocos Island; the 
H.M.A.S “ Sydney ” proceeded to Cocos Island, and after a short engagement, 
on the 9th November, 1914, completely disabled the “‘ Emden,” which was 
driven ashore on North Keeling Island and became a total wreck. 


The submarine AE2 was lost in May, 1915, whilst operating in the Sea of 
Marmora. 


WAR LEGISLATION. 


A brief review is appended of the special legislation enacted in the Parlia- 
ments of New South Wales and of the Commonwealth in order to cope with 
emergencies arising from the state of war, and to organise the national 
resources for war purposes. 


State Acts, 


Shortly after the declaration of war, the Postponement of Debts Act, 
1914, was passed to empower the Guvernor to postpone, by proclamation, the 
payment of debts; the interest chargeable in respect of a postponed debt will 
be continued, but not payable during postponement. The Act will continue 
in force until six months after the war. There has been no necessity, so far, 
for the issue of any proclamation. 


The Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank were empowered 
under the Government Savings Bank Amendment Act, 1914, to prescribe 
conditions and periods of notice to be given in respect to withdrawals, 


The Motor Tax Management Acts, 1914 and 1916, the Motor Vehicle 
(Taxation) Act, 1916, the Finance (Taxation) Acts, 1914 and 1915, the 
Finance Taxation Management Act, 1915, the Income Tax Act, 1916, and 
the Finance Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1917, provide for imposing and 
collecting additional taxes upon motor vehicles, incomes, racing clubs aud 
associations, bookmakers and betting tickets. Under the Totalizator Act, 
1916, the Consolidated Revenue Fund will receive a commission on all 
moneys paid into totalizators on racecourses, The Navigation (Amendment) 
Act, 1917, provides for an increase in pilotage rates. 


The Commonwealth War Loan (Investment Enabling) Act, 1915, and the 
Commonwealth Loans (Investment Enabling) Act, 1915, authorise trustees 
and others to invest in Stock, Treasury Bills, and Bonds of the Common- 
wealth any property which they are not expressly forbidden to invest in 
Government Stock or securities. 


A number of Acts were passed for the benefit of men enlisting in the 
expeditionary forces, viz. :—The Constitution Amendment Act, which enables 
members of the State Parliament to serve in the military or naval forces 
without incurring disqualification ‘by reason of accepting an office of profit 
under the Crown; the Apprentices Amendment Act, 1915, which protects 
the interests of apprentices who enlist for war service; the Probate Duties 
War Exemption Act, 1915, which exempts from stamp and probate duties 
the estates of persons dying on active service, or as the result of injuries or 
diseases contracted on active service, with the Commonwealth or other British 
forces ; also any estates the subject of settlement, trust, disposition, convey- 
ance, transfer, vesting, purchase, investment, or gift made by persons so 
dying. © 
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The Medical Practitioners Amendment Act, 1915, was passed to permit 
medical students at the Sydney University who desire to volunteer for war 
service to complete their course in a shorter period of time than five years, the 
minimum fixed by the Medical Practitioners Act of 1912. Graduates of 
German and Austrian Universities and Medical Schools, and German and 
Austrian subjects ave excluded from registration as medical practitioners 1n 
New South Wales. 


The Trustees Delegation of Powers Act, 1915, authorises trustees sexecutors, 
and administrators temporarily absent, or about to depart from, the State, to 
delegate their powers for a maximum term of two years. 


Under the Returned Soldiers Settlement Act, 1916, land may be set apart 
for the settlement of members of the Commonwealth Naval and Military 
Forces, or residents of Australia joining the forces of Great Britain, who 
return to New-South Wales after service abroad ; special tenures are created 
for these settlers, and financial and other assistance may be granted to 
them. 

The National Relief Fund Act, 1914 provided for the amalgamation of 
funds instituted for purposes of relief in connection with certain mining 
disasters and the South African War. The fund so formed may be applied 
for the relief of persons injured, and the dependents of persons killed or 
injured in war or public disaster. 


Under the Destitute Children’s Society (Vesting) Act, 1916, land and 
buildings held by the Society at Randwick were vested in the Crown for use 
as a hospital home for invalided soldiers and sailors or for such other purpose 
as the Governor may determine. The property bad been used as ali institu- 
tion for destitute children until 1915 when it was converted into a military 
hospital. The moneys and securities held by the Society were vested, under 
the Act, in the Public Trustee to be used for the care of defective children. 


With regard to food supplies, important enactments were passed, viz., 
the Necessary Commodities Control Act, 1914, which provided for the 
control of prices of articles used for ordinary food consumption, and of coal, 
firewood, gas, and other fuel; the fixing of prices was taken over by the 
Commonwealth Government in July, 1916, and the operations of the State 
body were suspended ; the Wheat Acquisition Acts, 1914 and 1913, which 
enabled the State Government to compulsorily acquire the wheat harvest of 
1914-15; and the Meat Supply for Imperial Uses Act, 1915, to secure 
supplies of meat for the use of the Imperial Government during the war. 


The Munitions Act, 1915, authorises the Chief Commissioner for Railways 
to manufacture and supply arms and munitions of war. 


The Commonwealth Powers (War) Act.—The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment had made arrangements for submitting to the vote of the electors 
in December, 1915, certain proposals for extending the powers of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament, but in the preceding month an agreement was 
made between the State Premiers and the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth that the Premiers would bring forward in their respective Parliaments 
legislation for referring these powers to the Federal Parliament, and that the 
Commonwealth Government world postpone the referendum during the 
currency of the war, The New South Wales Act will operate during the 
war and for twelve months after the declaration of peace. 

Under this Act the following matters are referred to the Commonwealth :— 

(i) Trade and Commerce. 
-(1i) Corporations, including the. creation, dissolution, regulation and 
control of corporations (State and Foreign), exclusive of muni- 
cipalities, and religious, charitable, scientific, or. artistic societies, 
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(iii) Employment and unemployment ; strikes and lock-outs ; mainten- 
ance of Industrial peace; settlement of Industrial disputes. 


(iv) Conciliation and Arbitration for the prevention and settlement of 
Industrial disputes relating to State Railways. 


(v) Trusts, combinations, monopolies, and arrangements relating to the 
production, manufacture or supply of goods, or the supply of 
services, including ownership | of means of production, manufac- 
ture, or supply. 

~(vi) The conduct, by or under the control of the Commonwealth, of any 
industry or business of producing, manufacturing or supplying 
specified goods or services, which have been declared to be subjects 
of monopolies, and the acquisition of properties. connected with 
‘such industries. This does not apply to undertakings carried 
on by State Governments, nor to State Railways ; and the rates 
and faves charged by Railway authorities cannot be altered. 


“The Liquor Referendum Act, 1916, submitted to a referendum the question 
of the hour at which premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
should be closed during the currency of the war. It was brought forward in 
response to a popular demand for the restriction of the consumption of 
alcoholie liquors by closing licensed houses earlier than 11 p.m., the statutory 
closing hour, As the result of the referendum the closing hour was altered 
‘to 6 p,m., and the Liquor Amendment Act, 1916, was passed to provide for 
the abatement of rents of licensed premises, the reduction of license fees, the 
‘postponement of payment of mortgages, &e., the closing of bars during pro- 
hibited hours, and the suspension of -the taking of the loca] option vote at 
the next general election of the State Parliament. 


' The Enemy Contracts Annulment Act, 1915, provides for the annulment 
ortermination of -eontracts with or ‘for the benefit of evemy subjects. The 
Naturalised Subjects -Franchise Act, 1916, suspends from certain :privileges 
naturalised British Subjects of enemy origin, #.¢., persons who at the time of 
naturalisation were subjects of any country with ‘which the British Empire is 

at war.. During the continuance of the war-no such person may participate, 
as candidate or elector, in the elections of the State Parliament, or municipal 
or shire councils, nor: ‘it in such assemblies, nor officiate as justice of the 
peace, coroner, member of licensing bench, or juror, nor obtain a license or 
renewal of. license under-the- Liquor Act. - No person convicted under the 
Commonwealth War Precautions Act under circumstances which indicate 
disloyalty will be allowed to vote at Earlyneneery, municipal, or shire 
elections. 


The Legislative Ascauibly Continuanee. Act, 1916, extended for a maximum 
period of. one year, the duration of the Legislative Assembly of New South 
Wales, which would have expired by affluxion of time in .December, .1916. 
‘The -Crimes Prevention Act, 1916, was passed with the object of providing 
an effective method of dealing with ‘the offence of inciting to the commission 
‘of crime, 


~CommonweartH Acts.’ 


ap the: Beier, Parliament the féllowing lagislation was ‘passed: to « abs 
the Government to make meninies ees for the safety-and: uetonee of the 
Commonwealth :— 


The War Precautions i 1914, andl two inden in 1915, “empower 
‘the Governor General :to:make ‘regulations «anil orders for the ‘safety of the 
‘Commonwealth, in: particular with ‘a wiew:to prevent: persons communicating 
with. theenemy im-order to jeopardise ‘the operations: of His Majesty’s forces, 
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or to assist the enemy ; to prevent the transmission abroad, except through 
the post, of any letter, newspaper, &c.; to secure the safety of means of 
communication, railways, docks, harbours, and public works ; to prevent the 
spread of reports likely to cause disaffection or alarm ; to secure the naviga- 
tion of vessels. in accordance with the direction of the naval authorities ; to . 
prevent assistance to.the-enemy ; to secure. the successful prosecution of the 
war ; and to cause the detention of any person in military custody. The 
Minister for Defence may take possession of any factory or of its output for 
the production of war supplies, and. authority is given for the supervision 
and detention of aliens, for the application to naturalised persons of regula- 
tions relating to aliens, and for the prevention of the exportation of money 
or goods. 

The. War Precautions Amendment. Act, 1916, authorised regulations 
regarding the possession and ownership of the property of alien enemies. and 
persons having enemy associations or connections, their trade or business, 
civil rights and obligations; also the disposal, use or requisitioning. of 
property or goods of any kind. 

The Rules Publication Act, 1916, repealed the clause of the. Rules 


Publication. Act, 1903, requiring that. 60 days’ notice be given. of any 
proposal. to make statutory. rules. 


The: War Census. Acts: of 1915: and 1916. eagble the. Government. to take 
a census to. obtain.information.regarding. the- national: resources, 


The Defence Acts of 1914, 1915 and 1917, amend: the defence laws in 
view of special conditions arising from the state of war and from the 
despatch of expeditionary forces abroad, 


The Customs Act, 1914, gives the Governor-General authority to prohibit. 


the. exportation of. any goods in time of war. 


The Patents, Trade Marks, and. Designs. Aicts, 1914 and 1915, provide 
for the. avoidance or suspension of any patent or licence or registration of 
trade. mark or design. for the benefit: of a person who: is the subject. of any 
State at war with the King, and for the transfer of such rights to other 
persons: 


The. Patents (Partial Suspension) Act,. 1916,. suspends. during the con- 
tinuance of the war, and for.six months. thereafter, the section of the Patents 
law, which prescribes that a patent may be. voided if it is not worked to an 
adequate. extent in the Commonwealth, 


The: Trading with the Enemy Acts, 1914, prohibit trade- with. or for the. 
benefit of the enemy. Persons acting:in. contravention: of these statutes.may. 
be prosecuted either summarily or. upon. indictment ; the authorities are 
empowered. to conduct. searches. of: premises, books, &c:, and the High Court, 
on the application of the Minister, may appoint a controller of a firm or 
company trading with the enemy, or so affected by the state of war, as to 
prejudice the effective continuance of’ its trade or business. The Controller- 
General of Customs may: receive-and holdin trust, till after: the termination: 
of the war, moneys. for the discharge of debts:due. to-esemy subjects. 


Under the Trading with the Enemy Act, 1916,. provision. is made for the. 
appointment of a Public Trustee to act as. custodian of the property of” 
persons of enemy nationality or: associations,. the. ‘payment: of debts: due by 
enemy subjects, and: the winding up:.of enemy companies ; assignment of © 
debts:and: transfers of shares: by enemy subjectsareinvalidated. Restrictions . 
on: dealings’ with enemy subjeets:may: continue: beyond: the period: of the war 
until such time as they: are removed by the Governor-General. : 
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The Enemy Contracts Annulment Act, 1915, provides for the annulment of 
contracts wilh or for the benefit of the enemy, and for the termination of 
contracts suspended during or on account of the war. 


Important amendments to the law governing the naturalization of aliens 
are contained in the Naturalization Act, 1917. The applicant is required 
to satisfy additional requirements, and before a certificate of naturalization 
may be issued, he must renounce his allegiance to the country of which he 
was a subject. 

The Judiciary Acts of 1914 and 1915 conferred on the High Court of | 
Australia, original jurisdiction in matters of Admiralty or Maritime 
_ Jurisdiction, and extended its powers during the war and for six months 
after, to include trials of indictable offences against the laws of the, 
Commonwealth. The High Court Procedure Act, 1915, determines the 
procedure in trials of these offences, 


The Crimes Act, 1914, and its amendment of 1915, relate to offences against 
the Commonwealth, such as treason, mutiny, offences against the administra- 
tion of justice, or relating to coinage, forging, breach of official secrecy, 
conspiracy, &c. : 

The Unlawful Associations Act, 1916-1917, was enacted for the suppression 
of the practices of advocating or inciting to the crimes of taking or endanger- 
ing of human life, and the destruction or injury of property. Any person 
who fails to satisfy the Attorney-General that he is a natural-born British 
subject born in Australia is liable to deportation upon conviction for these 
offences. The Industrial Workers of the World and any Association, which 
by its constitution or propaganda incites to crime, were declared unlawful 
associations. The Act will continue in force until six months after the 
conclusion of the war. 


The Commonwealth Inscribed Stock Act, 1915, amends the principal Acts, 
1911-13, to facilitate the raising of war loans. 


The War Loan Acts, 1914, (No. 2), 1915, and (United Kingdom) (No. 1), 
1916, authorised the Commonwealth Government to borrow money from 
the Imperial Government; and the War Loans Acts (No. 1 and No. 3), 
1915, 1916 and 1917, authorised the raising of loans for war purposes. The 
War Loan Act (United Kingdom, No. 2) 1916 and 1917, provide that moneys 
raised by war loans be paid into a special loan fund to be used for war pur- 
poses only. 

The States Loan Act, 1916, authorised the Commonwealth Government to 
borrow moneys to be loaned to the States of Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. 

‘The Treasury Bills Act, 1914, authorises the issue of Treasury Bills, and 
the Treasury Bills Act, 1915, authorises the Treasurer to borrow money from 
the Australian Notes’ Account without issuing Treasury bills. 


The Sugar Purchase Acts, 1915 and 1917, and the Freight Arrangements 
Acts, 1915 and 1917, authorise the Government to borrow money from the 
Commonwealth Bank, the former for the purchase of sugar and the payment 
of Customs duty on sugar imported to supply the local shortage, and the 
latter to obtain freight to carry the wheat crop to oversea markets. 


The Wheat Storage Act, 1917, provides for the appointment of a Wheat 
Commission to make arrangements with the State Governments for the 
erection of silos and other structures to protect wheat stored in Australia 
awaiting shipment abroad. .The Commonwe:lth may advance a sum not 
exceeding £2,850,000 to the States for the erection of the silos. . 
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_ The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1914, amends the Act of 1911, and makes 
provision for increasing the capital of the bank, and for the establishment of 
branches and agencies in other parts of the British Empire. ; 


: The Australian Notes Act, 1914, repealed the clause of the principal Act, 
1910-1911, which prescribed that Australian notes shouid bear date of issue 
from the Treasury. , 


Additional taxes were imposed by a number of statutes, viz., the Estate 
Duty Assessment Act, 1914-16, and the Estate Duty Act, 1914, to impose 
duties upon the estates of deceased persons, exemptions being granted 
in-the case of persons dying, during the war‘or within one year after its 
. termination, on active service, or as the result of injuries or disease contracted 
on active service. The Land Tax. and Land Tax Assessment Acts, 1914, 
increased the amount of tax upon land. The Income Tax Assessment and 
the Income. Tax Acts, 1915, imposed a tax upon. incomes: which was 
increase 1: under the Income Tax and the Income Tax Assessment Acts of 
1916; further increases were imposed in terms.of the Income Tax Act, 1917, 
viz., a tax of £5, or 5 per cent. of taxable income, whichever is the greater, 
upon the incomes of unmarried men and widowers without children, and a 
tax of 10 per cent: on cash prizes in lotteries. The Entertainments Tax 
Assessment and the Entertainments Tax Acts, 1916, provide for the collection 
ofa tex upon payments for admission to entertainments. The War-time 
Profits Tax Assessment and the War-time Profits Tax Act, 1917, relate to 
the impositicn, assessment, and collection of a tax upon profits. from any 
business arising during the period from Ist July, 1915, to 30th June. next 
after the declaration of peace. . 


. In connection. with the administrativearrangements of the Commonwealth 
Government, the Ministers. of State- Act, 1915, increased: the number of: 
Ministers from seven to eight, thus-making provision for the appointment of 
the Minister for the Navy.- This Act, was repealed by the Ministers: of State 
Act, 1917, which fixed nine as the- maximum number of Ministers; inorder 
that a Ministe> for Repatriation might be appointed. The Wireless Tele- 
graphy Act, 1915, authorised the’ transfer of control from the: Postmaster- 
General to the Minister-for the Navy. , 


The Belgian. Grant Act,.1914, authorised the appropriation.of £100,000 
out of Consolidated: Revenue in.aid of the:Government of Belgium. 


The War Pensions Acts of 1914-16 make provision for pensions ‘for 
soldiers and their dependents; details are shown elsewhere in this publication. 


The Officers Compensation Act provides for compensation to the widow of 
Major-General Sir W. T. Bridges, K.C.B., C.M.G., who lost his life on active 
service in Gallipoli. : 


The Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Fund Act, 1916, provided for the 
administration of a fund raised by public subscription for assisting soldiers 
and sailors and their dependents. The fund wes vested in trustees under 
the presidency of the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, but was trans- 
ferred subsequently to the Repatriation Commission, appointed under the 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1917. The Commission is empowered 
to make recommendations for regulating the granting of assistance to soldiers 
upon discharge, to the children under 18 years of age of deceased and 
incapacitated soldiers, and, in special cases, to soldiers’ widows. The 
Australian Soldie:s’ Repatriation Act authorises also the appointment of a 
State Repatriation Board for each State and of local committees to raise 
and control district funds. 
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The Commonwealth Public Service Acts, 1915 ana 1917, provides, inter alia, 
for preference in appointments to members of expeditionary forces who have 
served with satisfactory record; for leave of absence, without pay, to 
Commonwealth Public Service officers joining the expeditionary forces or 
zalled up for service under the Defence Acts; for raising the maximum age for 
entrance to the clerical division, and for the preservation of eligibility of 
members of the Forces for appointment. 


The Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act, 1917, provides that the rates of 
invalid and old-age pensions shall not be decreased by reason of war pensions 
granted to dependents of members of Expeditionary Forces, or of allotments 
of soldiers’ and sailors’ pay. 


The Quarantine Act, 1915, extends the power of the Government in 
relation to infectious diseases, which became necessary in consequence of the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the inauguration of a new trade. route 
through an area infected with yellow fever, and in view of the possibility of 
the introduction of infectious diseases by soldiers returning from service 
abroad. 


The Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Acts, 1915, relate to the sub- 
mission of certain proposed laws to the electors; its postponement is noted 
above; the Compulsory Voting Act, 1915, was passed to provide for compulsory 
voting at this referendum. 


The Military Service Referendum Act, 1916, made provision to submit 
to a referendum the question of compulsory military service abroad. Details 
are shown in the chapter relating to Defence. 


The Commonwealth Electoral (War-time) Act, 1917, enables members of 
Expeditionary Forces serving abroad to vote at elections for the Senate and 
at general elections for the House of Representatives. With certain excep- 
tions, naturalized British subjects born in enemy countries are disqualified 
from voting during the period of the war. 


The Daylight Saving Act, 1916, promoted the earlier use of daylight by 
prescribing that Australian clock time be one hour in advance of the standard 
time from the last Sunday in September of each year to the last Sunday in 
March of the following year. The Act commenced on the lst January, 
1917, but was repealed in the following September, public opinion being 
unfavorable to it. 
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POPULATION. 


EARLY ENUMERATIONS. 


TnForMATION regarding the population from the foundation of New South 
Wales in 1788, when Governor Phillip landed with 1,035 persons, until 
the first census in 1828, depends on the records of the enumerations or 
** musters,” which were taken at frequent intervals for the proper maintenance 
of official supervision, for the allocation of the labour of prisoners, and for 
the distribution of provisions in times of drought and scarcity. 


The following table shows, as nearly as can be ascertained, the popu- 
lation of New South Wales, including Norfolk Island, at quinquennial 
intervals from the end of the year 1790 until the year 1825. 


Year. Population. Year. Population. 
1790 Pe aoa 2,800 1810 aes «. 10,100 
1795 vee ied 4,500 1815 sa ws 13,300 
1800 vee 6,200 1820 vee wee 25,300 
1805 ass ae 7,400 1825 ees . 33,500 


Only the totals are given, for the “musters” supplied very scanty details, 
and the sexes of the children were unstated. 


The first census was taken during the month of November in the year 
1828, the result being a total of 36,598 persons, of whom 27,611 were males 
and 8,987 were females, showing a large preponderance of the male sex. 


The slow growth during the forty years to which the previous figures relate 
was followed by a rapid increase in population, induced by the steady develop- 
ment which resulted from the progressive public policy inaugurated during 
the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke, and from the expansion of settlement 
which followed the opening of the country by exploration. A system of 
assisted immigration was introduced on a scale of annually increasing 
dimensions, and attained definite strength in the year 1832, so that at the 
end of 1833 the population had increased to 61,000, being an advance of 
27,500 on the number for the year 1825, or by 82 per cent. during the 
period of eight years. 


The enumerations shown below are those for the Colony of New South 
Wales within the boundaries existing at the time of taking the census. 


Increase. 
Date of Census. Males. Females. Total. 
Number. Per cent. 
1828, November Ass 27,611 8,987 36,598 es | sea 
1833, September 2... 44,644 16,150 60,794 24,196 66:1 
1836, September 2... 55,539 21,557 77,096 16,302 26'8 
1841, March2... 87,298 43,558 130,856 53,760 69-7 
1846, March 2... ancl” 114,769 74,840 189,609 58,753 449 
Pa 155,84 112,4 268 8,735 415 
1951, March 1 at ns ad eel i 
Victoria’ t 109,643 81,356 190,999 “ ee 
1856, March]... ...].--150,488 119,234 269,722 78,723 41:2 


— 
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With the rapid expansion of settlement a great demand for labour was 
created, and the high rates of wages attracted a large influx of unassisted 
immigrants. The most powerful factor in promoting the development of 
Australia was, however, the discovery of rich goldfields in 1851. 


Victoria was founded in July, 1851, by the separation of the District of 
Port Phillip, with a population of 77,345, from New South Wales. For 
purposes of comparison, the population at the census of 1851 has been shown 
in the above table, both inclusive and exclusive of Victoria. 


After the census year of 1856 there was yet another reduction in the 
_territory of New South Wales, when in 1859 Queensland, with a population 
of 16,907, was separated. 


A further, though comparatively small reduction in area took place on the 
Ist January, 1911, when the Federal Capital Territory was transferred to the 
Commonwealth, 


Census Exumerations, 1861-1911. 


At the census taken in New South Wales on the 7th April, 186i, the ascer- 
tained population was 350,860. Thereafter the numbers were determined 
decennially, and the last census was taken on the 3rd April, 1911, when the 
population had increased to 1,648,746. This number does not include the 
population of the Federal Capital Territory, which at the census of 1911 
numbered 997 males and 727 females, or 1,724 persons, of whom 10 were 
aborigines. The population of New South Wales at each census period 
from 1861 to 1911 is stated below, also the estimated population as at the 
31st December, 1916. Aboriginal natives are included, except for 1861, 
when they were not enumerated; their number in 1911 was 2,012 (1,152 
males and 860 females). 


Year, Males. | Femates. | Tota}. Poked i tia 
1861 198,488 152,372 350,860 Ss 

4871 275,551 228,430 503,981 153,121 
1881 411,149 340,319 751,468 247,487 
1891 612,562 519,672 1,132,234 380,766 
1901 712,456 646,677 1,359,133 226,899 
1911 858,850 789,896 1,648,746. 289,613 
1916. 923,113 934,807 1,857,920 | 209,174 


The.-relative increase from census to census may be measured according to 
the several methods shown in the following statement. In the first column 
the population in 1861 is taken as a basis. 


é Index Number Increase since previous Census. Pors one 
ear, } 
Population, For Period. A een peed Porte. 
| per cent. r cent. 
3861 100 or = avy 112 
1871 144 43°64 3°69. 161 
1881 214 49:11 4:08 2°41 
3891 323 50°67 4:19 3°64 
1901 A 387 20:04 1°84 4°38 
1911 : 470 21°31 1°95 5:32 
1916 | 530 12°69 2°10 6-00 


POPULATION. 6 


In 1861 the number of persons per square mile was 1-1, in 1891 it was 
36, and in 1916 it was 6-0. 


The following statement shows the population of each State of the Common- 
wealth at the last census, in comparison with the estimated population as at 
the 3lst December, 1916, and the average annual rate of increase during the 
period. The figures are exclusive of full-blood aborigines. 


ae Av 
Census Estimated | Proportion in Each State. | annual Rate 
State. Population, Population, of Increase 
1911. December, 1916. 1911. 1916. nee oe 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent, 
New South Wales «| 1,646,734 1,855,908 36°96 38°09 2°10 
Victoria... ¥ .-| 1,315,551 1,399,779 | 29-53 28°73 1:09 
Queensland “ik ae 605,813 669,467 13-60 13°74 1°75 
South Australia ... vod 408,558 431,814 9°17 8°86 1°07 
Western Australia re 282,114 308,806 6°33 6°34 1°58 
Tasmania ... ooh 191,211 199,925 4°29 4°10 0°78 
Northern Territory ns 3,310 4,767 0:08 010° 6°55 
Federal Capital Territory | 1,714 _ 2,293 0-04 0-04 4°63 
2c Bea 
Commonwealth ... ~ 4,455,005 4,872,689 100-00 100-00 1:57 


The average annual increase of the Commonwealth since the census of 
1911 has been 1:57 per cent. The rate was highest in New South Wales, 
2-10 per cent., and Queensland ranked next with 1:75 per cent. ; ; Tasmania, 
showed the lowest rate, 0°78 per cent. The population of New South 
Wales in 1916 represented 38:09 per cent. of the population of Australia, 
as compared with 36°96 per cent. in 1911, 


Sex DistTRIBUTION. 


Prior to the outbreak of war in 1914, and the consequent enlistment of 
eligible men for service oversea, the number of males in New South Wales 
had always exceeded the number of females. In the early days the dis- 
parity was very marked, but there has been a gradual tendency towards 
an equal sex distribution. ‘The distribution of the sexes at each census 
since 1861 was as follows :— 


Proportion of Proportion of Males per 

Year. Males. Fenmles. EF sha es. 
percent. per cent, No. 
1861 56°57 43°43 130 
1871 54°67 45°33 121 
1881 54°86 45°14 121 
1891 54°14 45°86 | 118 
1901 §2°42 ; 47:58 ! 110 
1911 2°09 | 47°91 109 
1916 49°69 50°31 $9 


From 1871 to 1881 the proportion of males remained constant at about 55 
per ‘cent., but immigration was checked towards the end of the next decade, 
and in 1891 the proportion of males had decreased slightly. During the 
following period there was very little immigration, and in 1901 the difference 
between the sexes had become less than at any previous period, the propor- 
tion of males being 52°42 per cent., or 110 males to every 100 females. 
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According to official estimates, the proportion of males remained fairly con- 
stant from 1901 to 1907, but since that year it has decreased; at the census 
of 1911 the percentages were—males 52-09, females 47-91, or 109 males to 
every 100 females. At the end of the year 1916 it was estimated that there 
were 99 males per 100 females, a ratio brought about by successive 
embarkations of males of military age for service abroad. 


EstiMavEs oF PoPuULATION. 


Reliable estimates of the population are required during the intercensal 
periods for many purposes affecting the welfare of the community. Apart 
from its value as the standard by which other statistics are measured, 
the population is used ag the basis of important political and financial 
arrangements between the Government of the Commonwealth and the 
individual States, as, for instance, in the distribution amongst the States of 
representation in the Federal Parliament, and in the determination of 
the amount of revenue to be paid back to each State by the Commonwealth 


The elements of increase of the population are the excess of births over 
deaths, which is termed “natural increase,” and the excess of immigration 
over emigration. The registers of births and deaths ensure a reliable return 
of the natural increase, but it is unfortunate that the records of arrivals and 
departures are defective, as in a young and progressive country the element 
of migration is extremely variable. 


The records of overland migration are not perfect, but they give with ap- 
proximate accuracy the gain or loss to the State across its borders. In the 
case of the sea traffic, however, the returns are less reliable, as there are persons 
whose departure is not recorded. ‘The usual practice has been to assume that 
arrivals as recorded are correct, and to add to the recorded departures, as 
an allowance for the unvecorded, a certain percentage of those departures 
based on the experience of the preceding intercensal period. This method 
is not altogether satisfactory, as when the census is taken it is found that the 
estimate differs more or less from the census figure, and it becomes necessary 
to adjust the estimated populations of all the years between census enumera- 
tions, so that they may not appear incompatible with census results. 


At different periods Conferences of the Statisticians of the several States 


of the Commonwealth have been held for the purpose of devising a uniform 
method of estimating population. 


The estimated population of New South Wales, including aborigines, 
at the end of each of the last ten years, was as follows :— 


Estimated Population at End of Year. Annual Increase. 
Mean 
Year. Population, 
Males. Females. Total. Numerical. | Per cent. 
1907 795,635 736, 315 1,531,980 33,371 2°23 1,517,920 
1908 809,240 750,786 1,560,026 28,046 1:83 1,545,700 
1909 829,329 767,356 1,596, 685 36,659 2°35 1,577,209 
1910 852,680 785,540 1,638,220 41,535 2-60 1,616,209 
1911 889,391 809,345 | *1,698,736 62,240 3°80 1,664,500 
1912 oe bie. 842,983 1,778,962 80,226 4°72 1,738,600 
1913 962,749 869,707 1,832,456 53,494 3-01 1,809,400 
1914 967,033 894,995 1,862,028 29,572 1‘59 1,853,400 
1915 953,162 917,253 1,870,415 8,387 0-45 1,868,200 
1916 923,113 | 934,807 1,857,920 |(—)12,495 |(—)0°67 1,866,300 


* Exclusive of 1,724 persons, the population of the Federal Capital Territory, which hag been 
excluded in all subsequent years. (—) Denotes a decrease of population. 
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THE Sources oF INCREASE. 


The following statement shows the extent to which each source con- 
tributed to the growth of the population during the census periods from 
1861 ; in calculating the increase from 1901 to 1911, the population of the 
Federal Capital Territory has been taken into consideration, and aborigines 
have been included. 


Jucrease, Average Annual Rate of Increase. 
By Exce By E 
sie dtuinine’ | of tom | roar | Bp patie | of | 
over over Evi. | Increase. over cone Rent: Total. 
Deaths. gration, Deaths. gration, 
per cent. per cent, per cent, 
1861-71 106,077 47,044 | 153,121 2°68 1:27 3°69 
1871-81 140,382 107,105 247,487 2°49 1°95 4°08 
1881-91 211,301 169,465 380,766 2°51 2°05 4:19 
1891-1901 226,676 223 226,899 1:84 7 oes 1°84 
1901-11 247,865 43,472 291,337 1:69 0°32 1°96 
1911-15 * 156,545 65,124 221,669 1:93 0°82 2°69 
1916 32,221 |(—)44,716 (—)12,495 1-72 (—)2°39 (—)0°67 
* Four years and nine months, (—) Denotes an excess of emigration, 


The rate of natural increase fell steadily throughout each intercensak 
period, and reached its lowest point in 1903, when it was only half the 
average annual rate during the period 1861-71. The fall was caused by the 
declining birth-rate, as the death-rate had shown constant improvement. 
Since 1903, however, the rate of natural increase has risen. For the 
quinquennium 1911-15 (four years and nine months) the excess of births. 
over deaths reached 1°93 per cent., a rate lower than that for 1912, which 
was 1°95. During individual years of the quinquennium (1911-15) the rate 
has fluctuated greatly. For the census year 1911, the excess of births over 
deaths amounted to 1°85 per cent.; for 1912, to 1:95 per cent.; in 1913 it 
fell to 1°82 per cent. ; in 1914 it rose to 1:90 per cent.; in 1915 it fell to. 
1-79 per cent.; and in 1916 it fell to1-72 per cent., the lowest point touched 
since 1908, when it was 1°68 per cent., a result no doubt largely owing to. 
the withdrawal from the community for service of a considerable number _ 
of married and prospective married men of military age. 


In the year 1891 immigration ceased, and for the next decade the popu-_ 
lation progressed solely by reason of the natural increase, as the excess of 
arrivals was only 223, The balance of migration was, moreover, affected 
by the rush of men to Western Australia after the discovery of gold in 
1894, and by the departure of over 5,000 troops to the war in South 
Africa, from 1899 to 1901. After the war the troops returned to New 
South Wales, and in 1905 State assistance to immigrants was restored ; 
consequently the experience of 1901-11 was an improvement on that of the 
ten years prior to 1901. The excess of emigrants in the years 1914 and 
1915 is due to the despatch of troops to the European war, and to the . 
practical cessation of assisted immigration which was a natural sequence, . 
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MicRATION. 
The next table shows the arrivals inand departures from New South Wales 
by sea and by land during the last ten years, allowance being made for those 
unrecorded. 


Arrivals. ; Departures. 
Year, ahs 
By Sea, By Land. | Total, By Sea. | By Land. Total. 
1907 101,125 140,213 241,338 90,748 143,004 233,752 
1908 101,589 143,570 245,159 93,521 150,027 243,548 
1809 106,310 144, 199 250,509 92,604 149,275 241,779 
1910 111,525 163,691 | 275,216 96,514 166,509 263,023 
1911 141,667 198,458 340,125 111,295 197,088 308,383 
1912 163,788 221,609 385,397 125,010 213,268 338,278 
1913 146,749 234,44) 381,190 125,184 { 234,914 360,098 
1914 143,143 | 257,016 | 400,159 | 145,937 | 259,488 | 405,425 
1915 110,098 | 275,955 386,053 141,194 269,747 410,941 
1916 95,111 | 303,030 398,141 149,121 293,736 442,857 
j 


The large movement of population each year can hardly be described as 
immigration or emigration in the popular sense in which those terms are used, 
as it is due largely to the arrival and departure of tourists and business men. 
Of the total movement, 80 per cent. is with the other Australian States, and 
one-third of the movement with countries outside Australia is with ‘New 
Zealand. 

The War has had a marked effect on the increase of population by oversea 
immigration, co-ordinated with oversea emigration in association with the 
movements of troops and shipping crews. During the three years 1914-16 
‘the net loss of population to varions countries amounted to 74,870. New 
South Wales gained during this triennial war period 27,754 persons from 
the other Austratian States, 1,350 from New Zealand, and 264 from India ; 
and lost by emigration to the United Kingdom, to British Possessions other 
than Australia and New Zealand, and to foreign countries, 104,238, The 
gain by immigration from the United Kingdom in 1914 amounted to 4,510, 
and in 1915 to’ 793; but since that year there has been practically no 
accretion to population from that source. During 1916 there were 867 
persons withdrawn from the community as crews; and the excess of 
‘departures to various countries over arrivals amounted to 44,716, including 
‘837 to New Zealand, 344 to Canada, 369 to South Africa, 1,350 to other 
British Possessions, 453 to China and Japan, 261 to the United States of 
America, and 566 to other countries. 

After the revival of the assisted immigration policy in 1905 there had been 
a steadily increasing excess of arrivals from the United Kingdom, amounting 
in 1912 to 25,278. Owing to great improvement in labour conditions in 
Great Britain, and keener competition among Oversea Dominions for British 
emigrants, the gain from the United Kingdom in 1913 was less than in 1912. 
During 1914, in consequence of the war, the addition to the population from 
this source numbered only 4,510 ; in 1915 the number of assisted immigrants 
had dwindled to 1,695, and practically ceased at the end of the year. 


SraTE—AssisTED IMMIGRATION. 

Recognising the need of a more rapid increase in population, in ‘order 
‘to develop the vast resources and latent wealth of the country, the State 
Government, prior to the outbreak of the present great European war, made 
arrangements for the systematic advertisement throughout the United 
Kingdom of the advantages offered to immigrants. The cost of the passage 
to desirable settlers was partly paid by Government ; and residents of New 
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South Wales were enabled to arrange, by nomination, assisted passages for 
relatives and friends. 

Under an agreement with the States, the Federal Government co-operated 
in the scheme by undertaking the advertisement of the resources of Australia, 
while the selection of immigrants was conducted by the representatives of the 
individual States, which also arranged the assisted passages. 

The number of persons assisted to immigrate since the Ist January, 1906, 
is shown hereunder. 


Total Assisted Friends in New South Wales 

Year. Immigrants. (neluded in Preceding). 
Males, | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 

1906 oe te 90 as iv 114 
1907 oe ane 2,917 er aoe 490 
1908 ere Wk 3,048 Sewie wif Aad 1,237 
1909 oe wa | 4,808 tes xbe 1,97 
¥910 3,039 | 2,017 5,056 1,406 1,530 2,936: 
1911 5,880 | 4,042 9,922 3,647 3,279 6,926 
1912 8,361 | 6,595 | 14,956 5,205 5,477 | 10,682; 
1913 4,181 | 5,682 9,863 3,336 4,999 8,335. 
1914 2,463 | 3,161 5,624 1,574 | 2,440 | 4,014 
1915 589 | 1,106 1,695 496 825 1,321 
1916 200 459 659 184 394 578 


Full details relating to assisted immigration are shown in the chapter or 
Employment and Industrial Arbitration in this Year Book. 

Of 1,646,734 persons comprising the population of New South Wales on the 
2nd April, 1911, the Australian-born numbered 1,377,219, or 691,736 males 
and 685,488 females, and the immigrant population of the State numbered 
269,515, or 165,962 males and 103,553 females. These and other particulars 
relating to the last census will be found in the previous issue of the Year Book. 

_ The rise and fall of immigration are reflected in the figures just quoted. 
It is, moreover, interesting to note that, exclusive of the Australian-born, 
persons who had resided in Australia less than five years, namely immigrants 
arriving since 1905, outnumbered those in any other five-years’ period; the 
next in numerical order being arrivals during the years 1881-6, whose period 
of residence was from 25-29 years. On the other hand, colonists of a 5-9" 
years’ standing were exceeded by those in every other period up to 40 years. . 


Tur Distripution oF POPULATION. 


The distribution of population as estimated at the 3lst December, 1916,. 
together with the proportion in each Division and the average population per’ 
square mile, is shown in the subjoined table. 


Estimated Population, 1916. 
Divisicn. . Area. 
Total. Proportion in Each Division. 
sq. miles. r cent, er sq. mile. 
Sydney ... ae ay aay was : 5 106,000 ¥ 57 ‘ 211200-0 
Suburbs ... a ot ei oo 180 | 658,600 35°5 3,658°9 
Metropolis ... or 185, 764,600 41:2 4,183:0 
Country Municipalities oe «| 2,853} 446,800 24-0 156-6 
*Shires ... ee $5 ioe | 180,531 631,980 84°0 3:5 
Western Division (Part unineor-| 125,893 14,433 08 01 
porated). | 
Lord Howe Island... os A 5 107 0-0 21°4 
Total, New South Wales ...| 309,467 | 1,857,920 1000 60 


—— 


* The Ku-ring-gai Shire, area 36 sq. miles, population 14,340, is included with the suburbs of the metropolis, 
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- The population of the metropolis represents more than two-fifths of the 
total population, less than one-quarter resides in the country municipalities, 
and over one-third in the other incorporated areas. 


The area of the Federal Capital Territory, transferred to the Common- 
wealth on the lst January, 1911, is about 900 square miles. At the last 
census its population, exclusive of aborigines, was 1,714 persons, or 1°9 per 
square mile. At the 31st December, 1916, its estimated population was 2,223. 


THE PopuLatTion oF THE METROPOLIS. 


The metropolis includes Sydney, the forty municipalities which surround 
it, and the Ku-ring-gai Shire, as well as the islands of Port Jackson, and 
embraces an area of 185 square miles. The boundaries may be described 
roughly as follow: On the east, the sea-coast ; on the south, the waters 
of Botany Bay and George’s River; on the west, by the western boun- 
daries of Hurstville, Canterbury, Enfield, Strathfield, Homebush, Concord, 
and Ryde; on the north, by the northern boundaries of Eastwood and 
Ryde, the western and eastern boundaries of Ku-ring-gai Shire, the north- 
eastern boundary of Willoughby, and the northern boundary of Manly. 
The habitations within these limits are fairly continuous. 


The following statement shows, at the census of 1911, and on the 31st 


December, 1916, the population of each municipality of the metropolis, and 
of Ku-ring-gai Shire. 


| Population. | Population. 
-Municipality. © [7 Municipality. 
Census, Estimated, Census, Estimated, 
April, 1911. | 3lst-Dec., 1916. ; April, 1911. | 31st Dec., 1916. 
! 

‘City of Sydney*...| 119,771 106,000 || Manly ... es 10,465 13,930 - 
- Alexandria ies 10,123 11,410 || Marrickville... 30,653 37,370 
. Annandale a 11,240 12,400 |} Mascot... S64 5,836 8,686 
- Ashfield ... oa 20,431 27,680 ) Mosman ves 13,243 16,990 
Balmain ... ose 32,038 33,250 | Newtown eo 26,498 27,820 
Bexley... y 6,517 10,660 ) North Sydney ... 34,646 40,930 
“Botany... sii 4,409 5,670 |] Paddington aA 24,317 25,870 
Burwood ... at 9,380 12,640 || Petersham Pa 21,712 23,830 
~Canterbury fae 11,335 25,470 || Randwick esi 19,463 32,910 
“Concord ... eas 4,076 6,480 || Redfern ... ei 24,427 25,010 
«Darlington ia: 3,816 3,840 || Rockdale ua 14,095 19,900 
“Drummoyne... 8,678 13,580 || Ryde... eat 5,281 9,340 
“fastwood $3 968 1,420 |! St. Peter’s “e 8,410 10,640 
Enfield... ss 3,444 5,700 || Strathfield ea 4,046 5,570 
Erskineville eee 7,299 7,660 || Vaucluse Sa 1,672 2,510 
Glebe... vse 21,943 22,690 || Waterloo ae 10,072 11,190 
Homebush as 676 1,040 || Waverley si’ 19,831 27,480 
Hunter’s Hill ..  §,013 5,780 || Willoughby... 13,036 20,840 
Hurstville ne 6,533 10,540 || Woollahra eee 16,989 20,280 
Kogarah ... ae 6,953 12,550 || Ku-ring-gai Shire 9,458 14,340 

Lane Cove aut 3,306 4,950 — 

Leichhardt ee 24,254 27,760 Total «| 636,353 764,600 


* Includes shipping and the islands of Port Jackson. 


The metropolitan population is unevenly distributed. At the census of 
1911 two-fifths of the inhabitants resided within an area of less than 7,000 
acres, having a density from 30 to 90 per acre, one-third occupied about 
24,000 acres, with an average density of 10, and the remainder were 
scattered over about 88,000 acres, having a density of a little over 1 per 
acre. ; 
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The population of the metropolis at census periods and on the 31st 
December, 1916, is shown in the following table, together with the increasing 
proportion which the metropolitan population bears to that of the whole 


State. 
Census Population. Percentage of 
men oo Fennies| ot 
Males. Females. Tectal. Whole State. 
1871 68,266 70,913 139,179 96°21 27°62 
1881 114,936 112,230 227,166 | 102-41 30°23 
1891 197,550 189,884 387,434 | 104-04 34°22 
1901 241,700 246,232 487,932 98°16 35°90 
1911 312,074 324,279 636,353 96°24 38°55 
1916 sei ba * 764,600 es 41:15 
* Estimated, 3lst December. 


THE PopuLaTiION OF THE CHIEF CITIES. 
In Australia. 


A. comparison of the population of the chief cities (including suburbs) of 
each State of the Commonwealth is shown herewith. 


Census, 1911, Estimated | Proportion of 

Metropolis. Population, | Population of 

Males. | Pension: | Total. 31st Dec., 1916. Whole State. 
Sydney 3 305,728 323,775 629,503 764,600 41°15 
Melbourne ... se) 277,956 311,015 588,971 695,640 49°76 
Brisbaue 67,628 71,852 139,480 168,393 25°15 
Adelaide 90,578 99,068 189,646 223,718 51:59 

Perth 53,231 53,561 106,792 wae 37°85 f- 
Hobart 18,487 21,450 39,937 39,632 19°82 
* Census 1911 results are the latest available. + As at census, 


The census populations given above are exclusive of shipping, and for: 
this reason the population of Sydney differs from that shown in the previous 


table. 


available are quoted, 


In Other Countries. 


The population of the chief cities of the United Kingdom and of other 
countries is given in the subjoined table, in which the most recent figures 


City. | Year. | Population. | City. | Year. | Population. 

London (Greater) .| 1912 7,252,963 |) Moscow a ...| 1913 1,694,900 
Liverpool «| 1914 767,992 || Constantinople .| 1909 1,200,000 
Manchester «| 1914 973,513 || Budapest .-| 1914 950,784 
Birmingham «| 1914 868,430 || Brussels ...| 1914 780,852 
Glasgow bes | 1914 1,047,000 || Amsterdam ... .| 1914 597,888 
Edinburgh a .-.| 1914 321,900 || Madrid os ..| 1910 571,539 
Dublin (Registration Copenhagen ... .| 1911 559,398: 

Area)... bet «| 1914 406,000 || Rome... ase (| 1914 591,943 
Belfast ... ...| 1914 399,000 || Tokio... “4ae{ 1912 2,099,181 
Montreal «| 1913 600,0u0 || Pekin ,..| 1912 692,500 
Calcutta we} 191 1,222,313 || New York .| 1914 5,583,871 
Paris | 1912 2,847,229 || Chicago es ...| 1914 2,393,325 
Berlin ... «| 1912 2,033,931 |, Buenos Aires... ..| 1913 1,487,642 
Vienna ... .| 1914 2,149,834 || Rio de Janeiro .| 1914 983,259 
Petrograd 1912 | 2,018,596 | 
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Tue Country Districts or New Soutn WaALss. 


In the opening stages of the history of New South Wales settlement 
followed the main reads, but with the establishment of the railway the 
population settled within reach of the railway lines. In the coastal area, 
where the bulk of the people dwells, the development of the towns has more 
than kept pace with the general population. Thus, in the Valley of the 
Hunter, with its large agricultural and mining industries, population has 
made rapid strides. Newcastle and suburbs, for instance, increased from 
7,810 in 1861 to 54,991 in 1901, and the estimated population in 1916 was 
58,750. Though Wollongong has increased considerably in population, the 
THawarra District as a whole, notwithstanding its rich deposits of coal and 
the fertility of its pasture- Jands, has stagnated, if not declined ; whilst the 
dairy, maize and sugar-growing districts of the Clarence and Richmond 
Rivers have increased generally in their urban population. A number of 
industrial works have been cstablished around Lithgow, which has become 
an important centre of the western coalfields, and the site of a small-arms and 
munitions factory, On the 3lst December, 1916, the country districts 
contained 1,093,320 inhabitants, or 58°8 per cent. of the total cstimated 
population. 


The following statement shows the population of the country municipalities 
of New South Wales containing more than 2,000 inhabitants as at the census 
of 1911, and at the 3lst December, 1916. 


Municipality. Census, 1911. | ae Municipality. Census, 1911. pec 
Albury fe ..| 6,309 6,350 | Lismore ..  ...) 7,381 8,000 
Armidale .., Sen 4,738 5,100 Lithgow... ae 8,196 9,900 
Auburn tas a 5,559 10,850 Liverpool ... we 3,933 3,920 
Ballina “a & 2,061 2,600 |tMaitland .., .| 21,318 11,600 
Bankstown .., ib 2" 939 5,430 Moree as ve 2,931 3,020 
Bathurst... sat 8,575 8,450 || Mudgee... seh 2,942 2,900 
Broken Hill... | 380,972 26,200 Murremburrah —... 2,136 2,250 
Casino toe ‘aa 3,420 4,150 Murwillumbah _... 2,206 3,100 
Cobar... wee ee 4,430 3,000 |+Narrabri... sa 3,320 3,210 
Cooma i ns 2,063 1,900 Narrandera wep 2,874 2,400 
Coonamble ... ies 2,262 2,500 Newcastle, includ-) 55,380 58,750 
Cootamundra ae 2,967 3,100 ing Suburbs, 

Corowa ae | 2,068 2,100 || Orange... w| 6,721 7,000 
Cowra ion iad 3,271 3,800 || Parkes vet és 2,935 3,2C0 
Cudgegong ... eat 2,678 2,500 Parramatta e.| 12,465 12,200 
Deniliquin ... et 2,494 2,400 | Penrith... 3,682 3,650 
Dubbo fea ae 4,452 4,600 Prospect ard Sher- 3,932 5,100 
Forbes ies nd 4,436 5,100 wood, 

Glen Innes ... ie 4,080 4,350 | Quirindi... Pee 2,240 2,500 
Goulburn... «| 10,023 9,900 Singleton... 2,996 2,950 
*Grafton ... att 5,888 6,350 Smithfield and Fair- 2,226 3,100 
Granville... is 7,231 11,100 field. 

Gunnedah ... sie 3,005 3,300 || Tamworth .. wel 7,145 7,700 
Hay ... 2,461 2,200 Temora ss... ais 2,784 3,200 
Hilipvata; Central .. 5,000 5,200 || Tenterfield... wa 2,792 2,806 
ENawarra, North ... 5,157 5,500 || Wagga Wagga _.. 6,419 6,900" 
Inverell ie cae 4,549 5,100 Wellington dale 3,958 4,150 
Junee.., eee ak 2,531 2,600 Windsor ... ee 3,466 3,350 
Katoomba ... an 4,923 6,500 Wollongon 8 san 4,660 5,300 
Kempsey... ae 2,862 8,000 Yass ae 2,136 2,060 
Lidcombe... a 5,418 7,950 || Young re oe 3,139 3,300 


* Includes South Grafton. t Enst and West. t Includes West Narrabri. 
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In the detailed account of the population published in the previous issue 
of the Year Book it was shown that the results ascertained at the census of 
1911 exhibited certain Divisions of New South Wales as having experienced 
a retrograde movement in their populations. The South Coast and the 
Southern Tableland were exhibited as having seriously declined in populous- 
ness, and the Central Tableland and the Western Plains ay maintaing their 
position by sectional activities, as, for instance, mining and manufactures. 


In the preceding table the North Coast evidences a continuous prosperity 
by increases in its municipal population. Murwillumbah, during the five 
years and nine months (from the 2nd April, 1911, to the 31st December 
1916) added to its habitancy over 45 per cent., Ballina over 25, Casino over 
12, Lismore over 8, Grafton nearly 8, and Kempsey nearly 5 per cent. 


In the Division of the Hunter and the Manning, the population of New- 
castle advanced by 6 per cent., and Maitland (East and West) by 23, but 
Singleton declined by 14 per cent. in its habitancy. 


In the county of Cumberland, outside the metropolitan area, Bankstown 
increased in population by nearly 166} per cent., Granville by 534, Auburn: 
by nearly 49, Lidcombe by nearly 47, Smithfield and Fairfield. by 394, and 
Prospect and Sherwood by nearly 30; but four old settled municipalities 
declined in their. habitancy, Windsor by 3} per cent., Parramatta by over 2,. 
Penrith by nearly 1, and Liverpool by about 4 per cent. 


The South Coast continued to present the same tendencies to a decline in 
populousness as in 1911, Sines the taking of the census the municipality of 
Bega, which was credited with an estimated population of 2,050 as at the 
3lst December, 1915, had fallen below the standard of 2,000 inhabitants. 
Wollongong (which owes its prosperity to its advantages as a coaling port), 
and the two dairy-farming municipalities of Central and North Illawarra 
had increased respectively by 133, 4, aud 6? per cent., but the Division 
otherwise had not improved in the populousness of other districts, 


All the municipalities of the Northern Tableland shown in the preceding 
table experienced increases, Inverell by. nearly 13, Armidale by over 73, Glen 
Innes by over 64, and Tenterfield by about } per cent. In the Central 
Tableland, Katoomba increased by over 32, Lithgow by nearly 21, Cowra by 
about 164, Wellington by nearly 5, and Orange by about 4} per cent. ; but 
three municipalities experienced decreases, Cudgegong by about 54, and 
Bathurst and Mudgee each by about 14 per cent. In the Southern 'Table- 
land, the three municipalities. shown in the preceding table all suffered 
decreases, Cooma by nearly 8, Yass by over 74, and Goulburn by about 14 
per cent. 


Of the municipalities of the North-Western Slope, Quirindi added to its 
population over 114, Gunnedah nearly 10, and Tamworth over 7% percent. ; 
but Narrabri lost 34 per cent. The three municipalities of the Central 
Division of the Western Declivity gained, Forbes about 15, Parkes over 9, 
and Dubbo about 3} per cent. The seven municipalities in the South- 
Western Slope all showed increases, Temora of about 15, Wagga Wagga of 
74, Murrumburrah of 54, Young of over 5, Cootamundra of about 5, and. 
Albury of a little over } per cent. 


In the Division of the North Central Plain the municipality of Moree 
added over 3 per cent. to its population ; and in the Division of the Central 
Plain Coonamble increased in habitancy by 10} per cent. In the Riverina 
Corowa improved its habitancy by nearly 2, and Narrandera by over 1 per 
cent. ; but the pastoral municipalities of Hay and Deniliquin declined in 
populousness, the former by over 104, and the latter by 33 per cent. 
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The Division of the Western Plains maintained its population standard 
by the activities of the mining community, but during the period which has 
elapsed since the census the municipality of Cobar, east of the river Darling, 
has declined by 64 per cent., and that of Broken Hill, west of the Darling, 
by nearly 153 per cent. 


Excluding the Newcastle group, the most densely inhabited of the 
municipalities included in the foregoing table contains fewer than 7 persons 
per acre. It is noteworthy that the newer municipalities of Murwillumbah 
and Ballina have advanced most rapidly in the Division of the North Coast, 
in which the dairy farms and the maize-growing holdings are outstripping 
the sugar plantations. In the Division of the Hunter and the Manning, 
Newcastle retains its sypremacy as a coal centre, but Maitland (East and 
West) is surrounded by youthful rivals, such as Kurri Kurri and Cessnock. 
or ae oe halting-place on the main northern road, Singleton, evinces symptoms 
of decline. 


In the county of Cumberland the six progressive municipalities of the table 
are all within a radius of 20 miles from the metropolis, and are devoted to 
small culture, market-gardens, vineyards, tanneries, saw-mills, quarries, 
potteries, brick-works, meat-preserving, poultry-farming, bee-keeping, various 
manufacturing industries, engineering establishments, and railway workshops, 
and together contained a population of about 44,000 inhabitants. 


In the Northern Tableland the more modern municipality of Inverell has 
advanced beyond its senior, Armidale; but all the municipalities of this 
Division which are included in the table have gained in populousness, 
“owing to the continuous development of agriculture and the permanence cf 
the mining interest. In the Central Tableland, Katoomba owes its 
prosperity to its popularity as a health and tourist resort, as well as a 
residential mountain town. Lithgow is becoming a great industria] centre, 
-and mining intermingled with agriculture assists to maintain the populous- 
ness of Cowra, Wellington, and Orange. Bathurst, the centenarian “ City 
of the Plains,” has declined in population, as also have Mudgee and its 
enclosing municipality Cudegong. A large area of the Central Tableland is 
stationary, and its development is arrested. The Southern Tableland, like 
the South Coast, showed a decline in population at the census, and that 
decline was still evident in the figures shown in the preceding table for the 
three municipalities of Cooma, Yass, and Goulburn, 


The municipalities of the North-Western Slope, and in fact those of the 
“whole of the Western Declivity, with the exception of Narrabri, exhibited 
increases in population ranging from 15 to 0°65 per cent. This is true also 
“of the two Divisions of the Central Plains, and of part of the Riverina, 
-owing to the great advance made in agriculture, particularly in wheat- 
growing. The pastoral centres of the Riverina, on the cther hand, declined, 
-as the pastoral centres of the Western Plains have also declined. This 
vast area showed increases in its mining population for the decade 1901-11, 
but the latest estimates show decreases for the period 1911-16 for the two 
important mining municipalities of Cobar and Broken Hill, included in 
the preceding table, amounting to over 6,000 persons, a combined loss which 
without any other source of leakage must have reduced the present 
population of the Western Division to the level it held in 1891. 


Persons oF Non-EvrRoPEAN Races. 


Legislative measures to restrict the influx of coloured aliens were passed 
in New South Wales in the early days of self-government, Public feeling 
was first aroused by the entry of large numbers of Chinese, and the enact- 
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ments imposed limitations on the immigration of this race only. Subse- 
quently, however, these restrictive powers were extended to regulate the influx 
of all coloured aliens. 


At the establishment of the Commonwealth the control of the conditions 
relating to immigration was transferred to the Federal Parliament. The 
Federal legislation relating to the restriction of immigration does not aim at 
the exclusion of the people of any particular race or colour, but of undesirable — 
immigrants generally. Under its provisions no person is allowed to land 
who fails to pass a dictation test in any European language chosen by the 
Customs Officers. This test has not been applied to any desirable immigrant 
of European nationality. Paupers, criminals, lunatics, and other persons 
likely to be a source of danger to public health or morals, are excluded. 


Provision is made also to prevent the immigration of labourers under 
contract to perform manual labour if their arrival has any connection with 
an industrial dispute, or if the contract-rate of wages is less than that current 
in the district where the work is to be performed. 


In 1901 the Commonwealth Government passed an Act to prohibit the 
introduction of native labourers from the Pacific Islands. These labourers 
were employed in the sugar plantations—for the greater part in Queensland, 
but also in smaller numbers in the north coastal districts of New South 
Wales. Under this Act all agreements with the islanders were terminated 
at the end of the year 1906, and they were deported by the Government, to 
their original homes. 


At the census of 1911 the number of persons of non-European races, other 
than aborigines, residing in New South Wales was 13,140, and was repre- 
sentative of the very small proportion of 8 per 1,000 of the total population. 
The most numerous were the Chinese, who constituted 70 per cent. of the 
coloured alicns, Hindus and Syrians following in the order given. 


The Chinese. 


The Chinese were first attracted to this State by the gold discoveries, 
At the census of 1861 they numbered 12,988, exclusive of half-castes, 
who were not enumerated until 1891. From 1861 to 1871 the number 
declined, probably on account of the diminution in the gold-yield and 
the discovery of richer goldfields in the neighbouring States; but in 
1878 there was a steady increase in the arrivals from China, and this lasted 
until about 1888, when an effective check was given to their immigration 
by the Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act. 


The following table shows the number of Chinese (including half-castes) in 
Australia at each census since 1891. For purposes of comparison the 
Federal Capital Territory has been included in New South Wales, and the 
Northern Territory in South Australia. At the census of 1911 there were 
3 Chinese in the Federal Capital area, and 1,339 in the Northern Territory. 


State. : 1891. 1901. 1911. 

New South Wales (including Federal Capital Territory) ...) 14,156 | 11,263 9,358 
Victoria ‘rn ee ia es oa are | 9,377 6,956 |" 5,601 
Queensland ... ay es aay er, axe aoe | 8,574 9,313 6,714 
South Australia (Including Northern Territory)... | 3,997 | 3,455 1,698 
Western Australia... £5 igs ae eee ee cee 917 1,569 1,872 
Tasmania ae ea bes ies oe ges ny 1,056 609 529 

Total, Commonwealth oss ae ...| 38,077 | 33,165 | 25,772 
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THe ABORIGINES. 


Tt is difficult to form a correct estimate of the number of aborigines ; but 
though there is reason to believe that they were formerly numerous, they 
have decreased rapidly before the advance of settlement and systematized 
occupation, 


Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal population, about the year 1790, 
at 1,000,000, of which number about 3,000 lived between Broken and Botany 
Bays. The latter estimate was very likely correct, but the first Governor. 
doubtless based his calculation on the assumption that the resources of the 
unlocked Continent were as great as those of the strip of settlement 
immediately under his notice. 


The aborigines were never properly counted until the census of 1891, when 
they were classed as full-blood and half-caste. In 1901 the full-blood and 
nomadic half-caste only were counted. In reckoning the quota to determine 
the number of Members to which the State is entitled in the House of 
Representatives (in accordance with the provisions of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act), aboriginal natives of Australia are not included. It has 
been decided that only full-bloods are aborigines within the meaning of the 
Act, and consequently in 1901 and 1911 half-castes were included in the 
general population. The number shown in the following table for the 
census of 1911 represents only those who were employed by whites, or who 
were living in the vicinity of white settlements at the date of the census. In 
186] aborigines were not enumerated ; in 1871 and 1881 the wandering tribes 
were passed over, and those only who were civilised, or who were in contact 
with Europeans, were enumerated and included in the general population. 
The number of full-blood aborigines in New South Wales at each census is 
shown below ; the figures for 1911 are exclusive of the Federal Capital 
Territory, in which were enumerated 10 aborigines—5 males and 5 females. 


Census. Mates. Females. | Total 
1871 709 274 983, 
1881 938 705 1,643 
1891 4,559 3,721 8,280 
1901 2,451 1,836 4,287 
1911 1,152 ' 860 | 2,012 

} } 


In 1891 the number of half-castes was 1,663 males and 1,520 females. 
In 1901 the number of both full-bloods and half-castes was 4,093 males 
and 3,341 females, and of these 509 were nomads—259 males and 250 
females. In addition to the 2,012 full-bloods at the census of 1911, half- 
castes were enumerated numbcring 4,512, of which total 2,335 were males 
and 2,177 were females. 


The Board for the Protection of Aborigines many years ago was constituted 
to safeguard the interests of the aboriginal population, and reserves were 
dedicated in different parts of the State, dwellings erected, and the means 
of livelihood organised. The residents on these reservations are encouraged 
in the tillage of the soil, and supplied with tools and seeds, and their children 
are educated. Under an Act passed in 1909 the control of the reserves 
was vested in the Board, and its powers of administration were considerably 
amplified for the amelioration of the conditions of the aborigines. Informa- . 
tion relating to the work of the Board will be found in a later chapter of this 
Year Book. 
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NATURALISATION. 


Under the Commonwealth Naturalisation Act, which came into operation 
on lst January, 1904, the issue of naturalisation certificates became a function 
of the Commonwealth Government. Any person is deemed to be naturalised 
who had obtained a certificate of naturalisation in any State of Australia 
prior to the passing of the Commonwealth Act. 


An applicant must furnish a statutory declaration which gives his name, 
age, birth-place, occupation, place of abode, and the length of his residence in 
Australia; and he must state his intention of settling in the Commonwealth. 
A certificate signed by some responsible person that the applicant is of good 
repute is also necessary. 


Tt is enacted also that any person resident in the Commonwealth (not 
a British subject, nor an aboriginal native of Asia, Africa, or the islands of 
the Pacific, New Zealand excepted), who intends to settle therein, and who 
has resided in Australia continuously for two years immediately preceding 
the application, or who has obtained a certificate of naturalisation in the 
United Kingdom, may apply for a certificate of naturalisation. 


_The Governor-General in his discretion may grant or withhold a certificate 
of naturalisation, and the certificate will not be issued until the applicant has 
taken an oath of allegiance. 


Any person to whom a certificate of naturalisation is granted is entitled 
to the same rights and privileges, and is subject to the same obligations, as a 
natural-born British subject, provided that where, by the provisions of any 
Commonwealth or State Constitution or Act, a distinction is made between ¢ 
the rights of natural-born British subjects and naturalised persons, the rights 
conferred by the Commonwealth Act are those only to which naturalised 
persons are entitled. Consequent on the War many of the abovementioned 
privileges were suspended, and certain modifications and alterations were 
made in an Act (No. 25 of 1917) to amend the Naturalisation Act of 1903. 


A foreign woman who marries a British subject is deemed to be naturalised 
thereby. Any infant, not a natural-born British subject, whose father has 
been naturalised, or whose mother is married to a natural-born British subject 
or to a naturalised person, and who has at any time resided in Australia with 
such father or mother, is also deemed to be naturalised. 


Since 1849 certificates have been granted in New South Wales to 16,844 
persons, Germans numbered 6,650; Swedes, 1,690; Russians, 1,101; 
Danes, 1,079; Italians, 953; and French, 766. No Chinese have been 
naturalised in New South Wales since 1887, but prior to that year 908 had 
obtained certificates. 

Records of the occupations of persons naturalised show that labourers, 
seamen, cooks, carpenters, farmers, miners, fruiterers, engineers, and firemen 
were the most numerous, in the order given. 

The naturalised British subjects in the Commonwealth, as recorded at the 
census of 1911, numbered 52,951, of whom 39,683 were males and 13,268 
were females. 
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REGISTRATION oF BirtHs, DEaTHs, AND MARRIAGES. 


Civil registration of births, deaths, and marriages was inaugurated in New 
South Wales in March, 1856, when a general registry was established, and a 
Registrar-Genera] appointed by the Governor. The laws relating to registra- 
tion were consolidated by the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
Act, 1899, and the Acts relating to marriage by the Marriage Act, 1899. 


New South Wales has been divided into 213 registry districts, in each of 
which a District Registrar has been appointed. The duties of these officials 
are discharged by private persons, Postmasters, Clerks of Petty Sessions, 
Crown Lands Agents, Police and Departmental Officers. 


All births must be registered by the parent within sixty days. After the 
expiration of sixty days no birth may be registered unless, within six months, 
a declaration is furnished by the parent, or by some person present at the 
birth. Within six months of the arrival in New South Wales of a child 
under the age of 18 months, born outside the State, the parents of which 
child intend to reside in New South Wales, the birth may be registered 
upon declaration by the parent. 


Notice of the death of any person must be supplied to the District 
Registrar by a relation of the deceased, or by the householder or tenant of the 
house or place in which the death occurs. 


Masters of British vessels arriving at any port in New South Wales must 
furnish to the District Registrar particulars regarding any birth or death 
which had occurred on board the ship whilst at sea. 


Marriages may be celebrated only by District Registrars or by ministers 
of religion registered for that purpose by the Registrar-General. In the 
former case, the parties to be married must sign, before the Registrar of the 
district in which the intended wife ordinarily resides, a declaration that they 
conscientiously object to be married by a minister of religion, or that there 
is no minister available for the purpose of performing the marriage. 


Within one month after a marriage the minister must transmit the original 
certificate to the Registrar-General or to the District Registrar. 


Any party to an intended marriage, not being widowed, who is under 21 
years of age, must furnish the written consent of the father, if within New 
South Wales, or if not, that of a guardian appointed by him, or, if there is no 
such guardian in the State, that of the mother. Where there is no such 
parent or guardian in New South Wales, or if he or she is incapable, by reason 
of distance, habitual intoxication, or mental incapacity, the written consent 
may be given by a Justice of the Peace who has been appointed by the 
Supreme Court as a guardian of minors. 


Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is valid in New South Wales. 


Marriages between Quakers or Jews may be celebrated according to their 
respective usuages, but certificates of such marriages must be transmitted 
to the Registrar within ten days. 


No fee is charged for the registration of a birth, a marriage, or a death; but 
a fee of 2s. is charged for a certified copy of the entry in the Register; 5s. for 
ae jarch in any index; and £1 for a marriage performed by a Registrar. 
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ConyuGcatL ConpliTION. 


The proportion of married persons in New South Wales is about one-third 
- of the total population, as will be seen from the following statement, which 
shows the conjugal condition of the people at the Census of 1911. 


Number. Proportion per cent. 
Conjugal Condition, 


Males. Females, Total. Males. Females. Total. 


Never Married ... --| 556,350 467,603 | 1,023,953 65-00 59-30 62-27 
Married ... 275,428 276,216 551,644 | 32-18 35-03 33-54 


Widowed... |. .... 22887 | 43.571) 66,458 | 267) 552) 404 
Divorced... 1. we) «1,230 1,190 2490 | 015) O15] 0-15 
Not Stated |... .... 1,808 456 2059]... ie fe 


Total ove «| 857,698 789,036 | 1,646,734 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


The number of males who have never married is much greater than that of 
females, the proportion of the total population being 65 per cent. for the 
former, and 59-3 per cent. for the latter. The married women are more 
numerous than the married men, but the diilerence is slight. The large 
excess of widows over widowers is due to the greater mortality amongst men, 
and to the fact that cases of the re-marriage of widowers are proportionately 
greater than those of widows. 

The proportions per cent. of the never married, married, and widowed 
at each census since 1861 are shown below. The divorced are not included 
on account of the smallness of their number, and because they were not 
enumerated prior to 1891. 


Males. Females. 
Census, as 
mecteh | Married. | Widowed. | yA@%% | Married. | Widowed. 
1861 69-34 28-23 2-43 61-09 35:14 3°77 
1871 69-96 27-59 2-45 62-89 32-82 4-29 
1881 70-64 26-93 2-43 63-52 31-75 4-73 
1891 69-78 27-41 2-78 62-87 32-11 5-00 
1901 68-49 28-67 2-75 62-43 32-00 5-46 
1911 65-00 32-18 2-68 59-30 35-03 5-52 


This table shows that the proportion of never married of both sexes in- 
creased at each census up to 1881, but decreased from 1881 to 1911, the 
decrease being most marked between 1901 and 1911. The married, as might 
be expected, showed a contrary tendency. The proportion of widowers has 
been fairly constant, and that of widows has increased. 

A comparison of the conjugal condition of the people, at various periods 
of age, at the censuses of 1901 and 1911, showed that the proportion of un- 
married males had decreased, the proportion of married males had 
increased at every age, and the proportion of widowers was slightly lower in 
every group. With regard to the females, the decrease in the proportion 
never married had taken place in the age-groups 15-29 years, as there 
had been an increase at all ages over 30 years. The married females in 1911 
showed a proportionate increase in every group except 30-49 years, at which 
ages they decreased. The widows decreased in proportion in every age- 
group, but as the decrease was smallest at the older ages where the propor- 
tion was high, the proportion at all ages, 5-52 per cent., was about the 
same as at the census of 1901, 
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Marriaces, 


The number of marriages celebrated in New South Wales during 1916 
was 16,320, corresponding to a rate of 8-74 per 1,000 of the population. 
This showed a marked decline on the record of 1915, when the number of 

"Marriages was 18,129, the highest for any individual year; and the rate 
was 9°70, which was approached in recent times only in 1912, but was 
otherwise the highest for 58 years, 


The following table shows the average anual number of marriages 


‘and the rates per 1,000 of the population during each quinquennium 
since 1870. 


Average Rate per |, Average Rate per 
Period. Nuniber of 1,000 of | Period. Number of 1,000 of 

Marriages, Population. Marriages. Population. 
1870-74 4,091 7°77 1900-04 ~ 10,240 7°37 
1875-79 4,987 7°88 | 1905-09 12,080 797 
1880-84 6,738 8°39 ; 1910-14 15,978 9:20 
1885-89 7,679 767 || «1915 18,129 9°70 
1890-94 7,954 6°80 ; *1916 16,320 8°74 
1895-99 8,700 6-74 || 


Until the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages was 
remarkably steady, but in 1892 there was a decline, which continued until 
1895, when the figures again took an upward movement, though the propor- 
tion married per 1,000 of the population did not reach the 1891 level until 
1900. In 1901 the rate was the highest since 1886, but in the next two 
years it declined again considerably. From 1904 to 1912 there was, how- 
ever, a constant improvement. Compared with the rates of the quin- 
quennium 1905-09, the marriage rate of 1914 disclosed an advance of over 
17 per cent. It is probable that the high rate for 1915 was due to a 
number of marriages contracted by soldiers prior to their departure for the 
war, and the decline in 1916 to the withdrawal of marriageable men from 
the total population, 


A more exact method of stating the rate is to compare the marriages 
with the number of marriageable males and females in the community, 
as the rate is mainly a function of age. 


Of the bachelors marrying in New South Wales only 44 per cent. are out- 
side the ages 20-44; of the spinsters less than 1} per cent. are outside the 
ages 15-39. These have, therefore, been adopted as the marriageable ages 
of the sexes, and the following table shows, at quinquennial intervals since 
1871, the proportion of bachelors and of spinsters married per 1,000 un- 
married males and females within the specified groups. 


Proportion of Proportion of | Proportion of Proportion of 
Bachelors Married | Spinsters Married ; Bachelors Married | Spinsters Married 
Year. per 1,000 per 1,060 Year. per 1,000 per 1,000 
: Unmarried Males |Unmarried Femates Unmarried: Males |Unmarried Females 
Aged 20 to 44, Aged 15 to 89, j Aged 20.to 44, Aged 15 to 39. 
1871 65-60 87-07 1896 54-65 | 58-13 
1876 64:78 83°66 1901 65-92 62-69 
1881 65-21 82:32 1906 65-32 62°87 
1886 65-08 82°81 1911 7911 74°96 
1891 57-85 71:28 1916 71°61 67°69 
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Up to 1896 the female rate was the higher, but since that year the male 
tate has exceeded the female, as a result of the increase in the proportion 
of females in the population. The rates for both sexes were fairly constant 
until the year 1886; during the succeeding decennium there was a great drop, 
and the year 1896 showed the lowest rate for both males and females. There 
was a marked increase from 1906 to 1912, but the rate declined in 1913 as 
compared with the previous year. There was an improvement in both rates 
in 1914, which continued into 1915, and compared with the 1906 figures the 
male and female rates for the latter year were 20 and 21 per cent. higher 
respectively. As already shown, the year 1916 showed a decline on the 
figures of ‘the preceding twelve months amounting to 10°8 per cent. for 
bachelors and 11-3 per cent. for spinsters. 


The marriage rate is an intimate reflex of the comparative prosperity of 
a country, and a high marriage rate is an obvious proof of the existence of 
a considerable proportion of marriageable persons in the community. From. 
each point of view the facts in respect to New South Wales are satisfactory. 


_ The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the population 
in each State of the Commonwealth of Australia and in New Zealand 
during the last six years, and in a number of other countries for ante-bellum 
years, 


State. bO- 1916. Country. an 


1915. 1918, 14 

New South Wales | 9°37 8°74 Roumania es 9°3 85 
South Australia ... | 9°39 | 8°32 England and Wales 76 8-0 
Victoria ... ie ...| 8°50 8-05 || Italy 76 75 
Queensland oa w| 8°74 7°69 Scotland... 6°7 74 
Western Australia | 8°24 71 Denmark 7:3 6-9 
New Zealand... ..| 8°68 749 Netherlands 73 6-7 
Tasmania ... oe ww| 7°91 723 || Spain 2.0 us 7-0 65 
; Norway ... 6:2 65 

Sweden ... 5-9 58 

Treland ... 5:2 54 

France ... 78 Bl 

Switzerland 7:3 oe 


In 1916 in all the States of the Commonwealth the rates showed a 
decline as compared with the experience of the quinquennium, 1911-15; 
but New South Wales headed the list, with South Australia second. The 
Dominion of New Zealand occupied the fourth place in the previous year, 
but in 1916 it was sixth en the list. 


A comparison of the marriage rates of various countries may be misleading, 
on account of the ditterent conditions of life and the varying number of 
marriageable persons. With the exception of Roumania, the rates for 
the quinquennium 1999-13 ave lower than in New South Wales. 


Mark SIGNATURES IN MarRRIAGE REGISTERS. 


The number of persons who signed the marriage register with marks in the 
year 1916 was 167, equal to 5-12 per 1,000 persons married. 


In 1870 the proportion of signatures made with marks was as high as 18-23 
per cent. of the whole, and this significant decrease in illiteracy is emphatic 
evidence of the efficiency of the State system of public instruction. 
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MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO DENOMINATIONAL RITES. 


Of every hundred marriages performed in New South Wales, about ninety- 
seven are celebrated by ministers of religion licensed under the authority 
of the Registrar-General. The number of marriages at which clergymen 
officiated during the year 1916 was 15,834; and of those contracted before 


District Registrars 486, or a proportion respectively of 97:0 and 3-0 
per cent. 


The Church of England performed the largest number of marriages, 
followed in order by the Roman Catholic, the Presbyterian, and the 
Methodist denominations. ; 


As compared with the previous quinquennial period, the returns relating 
to marriages solemnised by the Church of England and the Roman Catholic 
denominations showed increased rates for the year 1916. The following 
table gives the number and proportion per cent. of marriages registered 
dy the several denominations during 1916, in comparison with the 
preceding quinquennium. 


wigs Marriag: rti | yriage: Proportion 
Penominsinon; 1911-1918, ae al aT pet cent. 
Church of England ... ee 35,327 42/19 7,047 4318 
Roman Catholic... a, 15,110 18°05 3,270 20-04 
Presbyterian... Fee oa 11,597 13°85 2,198 13°47 
Methodist... $i oe 11,707 13-98 2,042 12°51 
Congregational .., 3,775 451 447 274 
Baptist ie Ses is 1,514 181s 280 1°71 
Hebrew fhe eae cea 242 029 | 43 0-26 
All Other Sects .. | 2,528 3:02 507 3-11 
District Registrars .., eat 1,924 2°30 486 2°98 
Total Marriages _... 83,7124 100-00 16,320 100-00 


CoNnDITION BEFORE MARRIAGE. 


During the year 1916, of the males married, 15,306 were bachelors, 869 
were widowers, and 145 were divorced. Of the females, 15,278 were spinsters, 
850 were widows, and 192 were divorced. The proportion of males re-married 
was 6-23 per cent., and of females 6-38 per cent. 


The following table shows at quinquennial intervals since 1881 the pro- 
portion of first marriages and re-marriages per 10,000 married. 


J i ¥ * vi 
Period, Bachelors. oe Dray Spinsters. Divorced Women. 


1881 9,087 913 9,044 956 
1886 9,137 863 9,156 844 
1891 9,229 771 9,216 784 
1896 9,184 816 9,172 828 
1901 9,270 730 9,268 732 
1906 9,262 738 9,352 648 
1911 9,407 593 9,456 544 
1916 9,377 623 ” 9,362 638 


The foregoing figures emphasize the fact of a growth, in widowers no less 
than in widows, of a disinclination for re-marriage. In the case of both 
sexes this indifference toa re-entry into the condition of wedlock declined by 
about 40 per cent. from the earliest period given in the table, widows dis- 
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playing a slightly greater aversion to the contraction of a second union. 
The rise in the proportion for the interval 1901-6 was followed by an increased 
declension during the succeeding quinquennium. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE. 


Of the 16,320 couples married in 1916, the ages of both 16,314 bridegrooms 
and brides were recorded. In 70-8 per cent. of the marriages the man was 
older than the woman, in 10-4 per cent. their ages were the same, and inthe 
remaining 18-8 per cent. the bride was older than the bridegroom. 

The following statement shows the average age at marriage both of bride- 
grooms and brides for each of the last ten years. The difference between the 
ages at marriage of males and females is now about 3} years, the males 
being the older. 


Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of— Average Age of— 
Year. i = Year. 
aude: i i All Bride- : ; 
grooms. |Bachelors.|All Brides.|Spinsters, gro onee Bachelors.|All Brides./ Spinsters. 


years. | years. | years. | years. years. | years. | years. | years. 
1907 | 29-2 28:3 25:2 24°5 1912 | 28°9 28°4 25°3 25°0 
1908 | 29-0 28-0 25-7 24°6 1913 | 28°8 27°8 25°5 24°7 
1909 | 2971 28°1 25°3 24:7 1914 | 28-8 279 | 256 25-0 
1910 | 29-0 28-2 25°3 24°6 1915 | 28-7 28°0 25°5 250 
1911 | 28-8 28°0 25°3 24-7 1916 | 2971 23°4 26°1 25°2 
| 


The average age at marriage, of both bridegrooms and brides, has remained 
practically constant during the last ten years, although there is now a 
tendency to a slightly higher average on the part of both sexes. 

The foregoing figures relate to all persons marrying during the year, and 
to those contracting unions for the first time. During 1916 the average 
marrying age of bachelors was about eight months lower in the case of 
bridegrooms, and eleven months lower in the case of brides. 


Tue Marriaces or Minors. 

The number of persons under 21 years of age who were married during 
1916 was 3,724, or 11°4 per cent. of the total. The proportion of bridegrooms 
who were minors was 3°3 per cent., and of brides 19°5 percent. The following 
are the figures at decennial intervals since 1881. , 


Minors. Percentage of— 

Year. . . 

a a nae Brides. pasty Brides. 
1881 149 1,660 2°37 26°42 
1891 177 2,085 2-09 24°65 
1901 } 351 2,546 3°33 24°15 
1911 701 3,499 4°59 22°92 
1916 542 3,182 3°32 19°50 


Compared with the early years the proportion of minors marrying 
increased among bridegrooms up to the year 1912, when it gradually 
decreased, and decreased continuously, with very occasional fluciuations, 
among brides, 
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Birrss. 


The number of births registered during 1916 was 52,075, equal to a rate 
of 27°80 per 1,000 of the total population, but 3°5 per cent. below the 
average for the last quinquennium. The number registered during 1915, 
namely 52,885, was the highest recorded in New South Wales for any 
single year. The birth-rate fell away sharply after 1888, and declined 
continuously till 1903, but since that year there has been an improvement, 
and in 1912 it was the highest rate since 1895. ; 

The decrease in the rate in 1913 as compared with the previous year 1s 
due probably to the operation of the Maternity Allowance Act, by which the 
Commonwealth Government provided allowances in respect of births occur-. 
ring in Australia. The Act came into force on tte 10th October, 1912, and had 
the effect of causing the prompt registration during the last months of 1912 
of many births, which otherwise would not have been registered until 1913. 

The following table shows the average annual number of births and the 
birth-rate per 1,000 of the total population in quinquennial periods since 
1870. 


| 

: | Average Birth-rate ierage Birth-rate 

You | “Births, =| -BEF1000 of || Year, Births. | Bpuiations 
1870-74 20,733 39°36 1900-04 37,498 26°99 
1875-79 24,388 38-51 1905-09 41,788 27°86 
1880-84 30,417 37:89 1910-14 50,190 28-90 
1885-89 36,877 3685 1915 52,885 28°31 
1890-94 39,559 33-30 | 1916 52,075 27°90 
1895-99 37,042 28°68 | 


The rates shown in the previous table are caiculated by the usual crude 
method of relating the births to the total population. It is unsatisfactory, 
for several reasons, so to measure the birth-rate. A preferable method 
for purposes of strict analysis is to relate the births according to the ages 
of the mothers to the total number of women living at corresponding ages. 

This method can be followed with exactitude only at census periods, 
since at any other period it is very difficult to make a relizble estimate 
of the number living at various ages, on account of migration and other 
influences. 

The birth-rate per 1,000 of the population of cach State of the Common- 
wealth, of New Zealand, and of a number of European countries, according 
to the latest information and during the previous five years, is given in the 
following table. 


State, 1911-15. 1916. i Country. 1909-13. 1914. 
Tasmania... ee ee} 29°77 28°47 Roumania hi w| 41°7 42°5 
ee ie «| 29°30 | 27-91 Italy... is ve] B28 317 

ew South Wales | 28°91 | 27-90 Spain ... ae | 82-1 29'8 
South Australia ... ...| 28°18 27°39 Prussia ... a | 29°7 oe 
Western Australia ...| 28°58 27-21 Netherlands ... | 28°4 28-2 
New Zealand... | 25°97 25°93 Scotland ave w| 2671 26'1 
Victoria ... ee w| 25°44 24°29 Denmark ia | 26°9 25°6 

Norway si w| 25°8 25°2 
England and Wales ...; 24°7 23°38 

| Switzerland... | 24°4 ee 

. Sweden... one Sol QA? 22°9 

Treland... Be v| 23°2 22°6 

| France ... wes «| 191 18°0 
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‘The decline of the birth-rate, according to the forezoing figures, has been 
continuous in the States of the Commonwealth, and generally so in 
European couniries, the rates in 1916 showing a decline in almost all 
instances on those of the preceding quinquennium, though iv must be 
remembered that the European figures relate, on the whole, to pre-war 
periods. The Australian birth-rates are lower than in most of the countries 
of the Old World, but as will be shown subsequently this is more than 
counterbalanced by a much lower death-rate. 


BirtH-Rates—TuE METROPOLIS AND THE REMAINDER OF THE STATE. 


During the year 1916 the births recorded for the metropolitan districts 
of New South Wales numbered 20,85¢, and for the remainder of the State 
31,219, or 27-31 and 28-32 per 1,000 of the population respectively. With 
the exception of the year 1913, the country has consistently shown a 
higher birth-rate than the metropolis, taking the figures for 1893 and 
onwards annually. Prior to the year 1893 the metropolitan birth-rate was 
the higher. 


Number of Births. Births per 1,000 of Population, 
Period, - ; ; - 
wetropots | Typuander | Ney, South | aretropnin | Mamgiger | Ney cast 
' 
1880-84 49,058 103,026 152,084 40°16 36°90 | 37°89 
1885 -89 65,866 118,517 184,383 41:50 34°69 36°85 
1890-94 68,754 128,998 197,752 34°11 33°63 33°80 
1895-99 61,224 123, 986 185,210 26°73 29°75 28°68 
1900-04 63,694 123,795 187,489 25°16 28°05 | 26°99 
1905-09 72,409 136,529 208,938 25°50; 28°80 27°56 
1910-14 95,529 155,423 250,952 28°26 29°32 28°90 
1915 20,871 32,014 52,885 27°55 28°83 28°31 
1916 20,856 31,219 52,075 27°31 28°32 27°90 


Tar Sexes or CHItpREN. 


Of the 52,075 children born during the year (exclusive of those still-born), 
26,599 were males and 25,476 were females, the proportion being 10! males to 
100 females. Jn no year, as far as observation extends, have the female births 
exceeded in number those of males, although the difference has sometimes 
been very small. The preponderance of births of male children in New South 
Wales during a number of years is shown in the following table. 


Year. | Males. | Females. } ‘Total. Year, | Males. | Females. | Total. 


1870-74 10,577 | 10,156 | 20,733 | 1900-04 19,134 | 18,364 | 37,498 


1875-79 12,477 | 11,911 | 24,388 1905-09 21,406 | 20,382 | 41,788 
1880-84 15,567 | 14,850 | 30,417 1910-14 25,728 | 24,462 | 50,190 
1885-89 18,898 | 17,979 | 36,877 1915 27,105 | 25,780 | 52,885 
1890-94 20,324 | 19,226 | 39,550 1916 26,599 | 25,476 | 52,075 


1895-99 18,979 | 18,063 | 37,042 | 


The excess of males over females born during the past fifty-six years 
has ranged from 2 per cent. in 1875, 1876, and 1901, to about 8°7 per cent. 
im. 1864, the average being 5 per cent. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of illegitimate births, the rate for males 
has always maintained the ascendency, save in the quinquennial period 
1885-89 and the year 1915, when the rate for females predominated slightly. 
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The following table shows the number of males born to every 100 females, 
both in legitimate and illegitimate births, during the last forty-six years. 


ear, | Magirmate | Mageenoste] aut witha, || year. | Uaginmete | Magia) an inthe 
1870-74 104°3 101°0 104-1 1900-04 104°3 102°8 104°2 
1875-79 104°6 108°8 104°8 1905-09 105-0 104°9 105°0 

1 , 
1880-84 104-9 103°9 104°8 1910-14 105-2 105°1 1052 
1885-89 105-4 98°8 105-1 1915 105°4 99°8 105°1 
1890-94 105°7 105°4 105°7 1916 104°4 103°7 104°4 
1895-99 105°0 105°4 105°1 

ILLEGITIMACY. 


The number of illegitimate births in 1916 was 2,501, equal to 4-80 per 
cent. of the total births. A statement of the illegitimate births in New 
South Wales, distinguishing between the metropolis and the remainder of 
the State, is given herewith. 


Number of Illegitimate Births. Ratio per cent, to Total Births. 
Nor | atotropoi. | Pepainger |. Rew, | atetropotia | Resin | aes, 
1880 561 665 1,226 6-72 3°36 4°35 
1890 1,056 995 2,051 7°81 3-91 5-26 
1900 1,222 1,383 2,605 | 10°08 5°53 7-01 
1905 1,530 1,382 2,912 | Vil 5°37 7:37 
1910 1,530 1,370 2,900 9-44 4°67 6°37 
1915 1,480 1,201 2,681 7-09 375 | 5:07 
1916 1,334 | 1,167 2,501 6-40 3°74 4°80 


The proportion of illegitimate to total births increased steadily from 
1880 to 1905, since which year there has been an appreciable decline. 


The smaller proportion of illegitimate births in the extra-metropolitan 
area of the State is doubtless partly due to the fact that prospective mothers 
journey to the metropolis, not only for the sake of the advantages of lying-in 
at one of the public maternity hospitals, but to avoid the publicity of ther 
unfortunate condition and its attendant social ostracism However, in the 
absence of data as to the proportion of unmarried females of productive 
ages in each Division, a comparison is impracticable. 


The method of stating the illegitimate as a proportion of the total births is 
erroneous, because the illegitimate births have no necessary relation to the 
legitimate births, and because they are compared with a standard which has 
been declining for several years, and which is itself variable. 
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Tue Lecirimation Act or 1602. 

In 1902 an Act to legitimise children born before marriage on the sub- 
sequent marriage of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to the 
marriage existed at the time of birth, was passed in New South Wales. On 
registration in accordance with the provisions of this Legitimation Act, any 
child who comes within the scope of its intentions, born before or after the 
passing thereof, is deemed to be legitimised from birth by the post-natal 
union of its parents, and entitled to the status of offspring born in wedlock. 
Legitimation is effected on the father of the child presenting to a Registrar 
a certified copy of the entry of his marriage with its mother, and tendering 
the necessary statutory declaration. The child, even though it may have 
predeceased this obligation, is thereupon registered as the lawful issue of its 
parents. In the event of the child’s previous registration as illegitimate, 
a note of the entry under this Act must be made in the register, in which 
the particulars of such registration were originally inscribed. Since the pass- 
ing of the Act there have been 4,069 registrations. The number ineach of 
the last ten years is shown in the following table. 


Year. Registrations, Year. Registrations. 
1907 247 1912 405 
1908 238 1913 298 
1909 267 1914 - 393 
1910 288 - 1915 416 
1911 394 1916 420 


Puuray Birrus. 

- During the year 1916 there were 563 cases of plural births. The children 
thus born numbered 1,127 (exclusive of three still-births), and included 559 
cases of twins (589 males and 538 females), and four cases of triplets (4 
males and 8 females). Of these 563 cases, 25 were classified as illegitimate. 
The number of children born at plural births formed 2-16 per cent. of the 
total births. : 

The following table shows the number of cases of twins, triplets, and 
quadruplets born in New South Wales during the the last ten years, 
excluding those still-born, and distinguishing legitimate and illegitimate. 


Cases of— | Legitimate. | Mlegitimate. | Total. 
Twins 4,848 227 5,075 
Triplets... 43 3 46 
Quadruplets oe 1 1 


The total number of confinements recorded during the ten years was 
479,264; hence the rates per million confinements were :—10,589 cases of 
twins, 96 of triplets, and 2 of quadruplets; otherwise stated, there were 
107 plural births in every 10,000 confinements. 


Natural INcREASE. 

In the year 1916 the excess of births over deaths, or as it is actuarially 
termed the “natural increase,” was 32,221. It fell, however, below that 
of the previous year to the extent of 1,C54, but the figures for 1914 were the 
highest on record. ‘The excess of births over deaths shows neither a pro- 
gressive increase nor a progressive decrease. In its very nature, and 
according to the varying conditions which regulate it, natural increase 
fluctuates, being dependent on material prosperity and favourable environ- 
ment. - 
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The following table shows the natural increase of population over ten 
years (1907-16) for the metropolis, for the remainder of the State, and for the 
whole of New South Wales. : 


Natural Increase. Increase 
Y Whole of State BO auton 
a Metropolis. cage oae at za ah end of 
ate, Males. Females. Total. previous Year. 
1907 8,096. 17,689 12,187 13,598 25,785 1°72 
1908 8,825 17,610 12,320 14,115 26,435 1°73 
1909 9,312 18,617 13,297 14,632 27,929 1°79 
1910 9,839 19,503 14,094 15,248 29,342 1°84 
1911 10,856 19,642 14,504 15,994 30,498 1°86 
1912 12,459 20,648 15,526 17,581 33,107 1:95 
1913 12,597 19,805 15,091 17,311 32,402 1:82 
1914 13,218 21,620 16,433 18,405 34,838 1:90. 
1915, 12,682 20,593 15,648 17,627 33,275 1:79: 
1916. 12,700, 19,521 15,114 17,107 32,221 172 


- 


The natural increase is now 1-72 per cent., as against 2-25 per cent. in 
1890, the falling-away being due entirely to the decline in the birth-rate, since 
the death-rate has exhibited a continuous improvement. 

Although male births are more numerous than those of females, the increase 
of population from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in favour of the 
latter. The male population certainly exceeds the female, but there is a 
correspondingly larger number of deaths among males. There is also a 
greater mortality among male than among female children, a cause from 
which alone the natural excess of male births is almost neutralised. During 
the ten years which closed with 1916, the number of females added to the 
community by excess of births exceeded the males by 17,404, or 12 per cent. 


While the rate of natural increase in New South Wales is low in comparison 
with that of twenty years ago, it is not exceeded by any country outside 
Australasia, as will be seen from the following table. The figures represent 
the birth and the death rates, and the difference between them (the natural 
increase) per 1,000 of mean population in each country—for the Australian 
States and the Dominion of New Zealand for 1916, and for the majority of 
other countries for 1914. 


Birth- | Death- | Natural Birth- | Death- | Natural 


Country. rate. | rate. | Increase. Country. rate. rate, | Increase, 
Roumania ... | 42°5 | 23°8 | 18°7 | Victoria 24°3 | 11°7 126 
Tasmania... | 28°5 | 10°4} 18-1 || Norway _... .| 25°2 | 135 | 117 
Jamaica ata {| 38°9 | 21°4 | 17°5 || Finland (1913) 271 | 1671 11:0 
Western Australia .... 272, 98] 17:4 || Austria (1912) 31:3 | 20°5 10°8 
New South Wales .... 27°9 | 10°6 | 17-3 || Scotland ... we { QED |. 155 106 
Servia (1912) .-| 38°0.| 2171 | 16°9 || England and Wales.| 23°8 | 14°0 9-8 
Queensland ... «| 27:9 | 11+) | 16°8 || Chile... is | 37-0 | 27°8 9-2 
New Zealand | 25°9 96 | 16:3 || Sweden ics we 22°9 | 13°8 9-2 
Netherlands ... «| 28°2 | 12°4 | 15:8 || Switzerland (1913)...) 23°1 | 14:3 88 
South Australia...) 27°4 | 11°7 | 15°7 || Belgium.(1912) 22-6 | 14°8 7S 
Japan (1911)... | 341 | 204 | 137 || Spain = 29°8 | 22°1 77 
Prussia (1913) | 28°2 | 149 | 13:3 | Ireland 22°6 | 16:3 63 
Italy... wu, yee | BIE | 17°9 | 13:2 || Ceylon 381 | 32:2 5-9 
Denmark... ...| 25°6 | 326 | 13-0 France 18-0 | 19°6 |(—)L-6 
Hungary (1912) __...| 36-3. | 23°3 | 13-0 


From the foregoing figures it may be seen readily that the countries with 
the highest birth-rate have not necéssarily the highest. rate of natural increase; 
and the increase in population depends also upon the death-rate, which is 
influenced to a considerable extent by the birth-rate. 
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Dratas. 


During the year 1916 the deaths numbered 19,854, equal to a rate of 10-64 
per 1,000 of the population, which is 1-3 per cent. above that for the year 1915, 
and slightly in advance of that for the decade 1910-14. The total included 
11,485 male and 8,369 female deaths, or a ratio for the former of 12-22, and 
for the latter of 9-04 per 1,000 living of each of the sexes. The average annual 
number of deaths from 1870 with the rate per 1,000, in quinquennial periods, 
was as follows :— 


Average Annual Number of Deaths. mbicanaaes fry of Lotal 

Period. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
1870-74 4,391 2,948 7,339 15°58 12:32 13°93 
1875-79 6,199 4,360 10,559 17°99 15:10 16°67 
1880-84 7,286 5,124 12,410 16°55 14:14 15°46 
1885-89 8,461 6,043 14,504 15°43 13°36 14-49 
1890-94 8,877 6,344 15,221 14°06 11°77 13°01 
1895 99 9,002 6,514 15,516 13°11 10°77 12°01 
1900-04 9,195 6,733 15,928 12°65 10°17 11°47 
1905-09 9,076 6,583 15,659 11°52 9-04 10°33 
1910-14 10,598 7,555 18,153 11°66 9°13 10°45 
1915 11,457 8,153 19,610 11°92 8:99 10°50 
1916 11,485 8,369 19,854 12:22 9-04 10°64 


The death-rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but slightly more 
for males than for females. The death-rate for males is, however, about 
‘one-fourth higher than for females, the reason being that males are exposed 
to more and greater risks than females, and that male infants are the more - 
delicate. It will be noticed that the death-rate has declined markedly since 
the period 1890-94, coincidently with the decline in the birth-rate. The 
falling birth-rate has influenced the death-rate, inasmuch as it has affected 
the age-constitution of the population by reducing the proportion living 
at the first five years, at which the mortality is high, and at the same time 
increasing the proportion living at ages from 5 to 20, at which the mortality 
is low. 


A table of the death-rates per 1,000 for each of the Australian States, for 
New Zealand, and for a number of other countries, during the last six years, 
is given herewith for purposes of comparison. 


State. | 1-195, 1916, | Country. 1999-1913.| 1914. 

South Australia ... we} 10°47 | 11°73 || Roumania 253 23°8 

Victoria ... ies «| 11°50 11:70 || Spain 22°9 291 

Queensland - «| 10°59 11-09 || France ... 18°3 19°6 

New South Wales «| 10°54 | 10°64 |\ Italy by 20°0 18°7 

Tasmania .. «| 10°30 10°38 || Ireland ... 16°8 16:3. 

‘Western ‘Australia ee 9°84 9°80 || Prussia ... tes wf 161 Mee 

New Zealand... ie v2 9-64 || Scotland... res wf 154 15°5 

Switzerland 2 seul .VSed: “|e ~“a83 

| England and Wales ww) 14°0 14:0 

| Sweden ... .| 139 138 

-}| Norway .. eee wee) | 184 135 

i ‘Denmark | ens {|  13°0 12°6 


|| Netherlands .... | 133 12-4 


. 
———— 
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The comparatively favourable health conditions of Australasia will be 
manifest from an inspection of these rates. New South Wales occupied 
the fourth place in the list for 1916, with a rate of 10-64, as against the 
higher rates of South Australia, Victoria, and Queensland; though the parent 
State does not compare quite so well with Tasmania, Western Australia, and 
New Zealand, the Dominion being distinguished by the possession of the 
lowest death-rate of any of the countries cited. 


It might have been expected that the rates of European countries in any 
case would be higher than those of New South Wales, on account of-the 
larger proportion of old persons in their populations, But it must be remem- 
bered also that some of the endemic scourges of the Old World are unknown 
in Australasia; and that, apart from climatic conditions most conducive to 
healthful life, and a natural environment that offers no serious menace to 
longevity, the social and economic status of the great body of the people is 
far superior to that of Europeans. Their occupations are, in addition, more 
zealously safeguarded from needless risks by preventive legislation, and by 
the enforcement of the provisions of many Acts of Parliament dealing with 
the general health of the community, such as the Public Health, the Dairies 
Supervision, and the Pure Food Acts, besides regulations framed by Local 
Government authorities. 


DratTus—THE METROPOLIS AND THE REMAINDER OF THE STATE. 


It is not possible to show the exact difference between urban and rural 
mortality in New South Wales, but an approximate idea may be obtained 
from a comparison of the experience of the metropolis with that of the 
remainder of the State, which is, of course, not absolutely rural, as a few large 
towns are contained therein. Separating the State, however, into these two 
broad divisions during the year 1916, the record of deaths for the 
metropolis was 8,156, and for the remainder of the State 11,698, 
equivalent respectively to rates of 10-68 and 10-61 per 1,000 of the living. 
The average annual number of deaths and the rate per 1,000 in each of these 
divisions since 1880, in five-year periods, is given in the subjoined table. 


Metropolis, Remainder of the State, New South Wales. 
Period. Average Ratio Average Ratio Average Ratio 
Number of per 1,000 Number of per 1,000 Number of per 1,000 
Deaths, Living. Deaths. Living. Deaths, Living. 
1880-84 5,033 20°60 7,377 13°21 12,410 15°46 
1885-89 6,181 19°47 8,323 12:18 14,504 14°49 
1890-94 5,979 14°83 9,242 12°05 15,221 13°01 
1895-99 5,634 12°30 9,882 11°86 15,516 12°01 
1900-04 5,845 11°54 10,083 11-42 - 15,928 11°47 
1905-09 5,979 10°53 9,680 10°21 15,659 10°33 
1910-14 7,312 10°81 10,841 10°23 18,153 10°45 
1915 8,189 |. 10°81 11,421 10:29 19,610 10°50. 
1916 8,156 10°68 11,698 10°61 | 19,854 10°64 


The death-rate has improved steadily both for the metropolis and for the 
remainder of the State, but markedly so for the former, the proportion per 
cent. being now very little higher than for the latter, whereas thirty years 
ago it was 50 per cent. in advance. The improvement dates from the 
quinquennium beginning with the year 1890, and is coincident with the 
installation of the modern system of sewage and the enforcement of the 
provisions of the Dairies Supervision Act of 1886. The emphatic decline in 
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the rates for each Division and for the State as a whole is appreciable from 
the fact that the metropolitan rate for the period 1885-9 was 19-5 per 1,000; 
and for the year 1916 it was 10°7, or a difference of 45 per cent.; for the same 
dates the rates for the remainder of the State were respectively 12-2 and 10-7, 
or a difference of 12 per cent.; and for the whole State, 14°5 and 10°6, or a 
difference of 27 per cent. 


Tue Mortatity oF INFANTS AND YounG CHILDREN. 


A further measure of the mortality rates for the metropolis and for the: 
remainder of the State, which affords a most sensitive test, is obtained by a 
comparison of the death-rates of infants in each Division. 


Children under 1 Year. 


During the year 1916 the children who died before completing the first 
year of life numbered 3,533, equivalent to a rate of 67-8 per 1,000 births. 
This rate, which is the lowest on record, is 7 per cent. below the average for 
the last decade, which included several years of exceptionally low infantile 
mortality. Male infants died at the rate of 73-9 per 1,000 births, and female 
infants at the rate of 61-5. To the total the metropolis contributed 1,428 
deaths, or 68-5 per 1,000 births, and the remainder of the State 2,105, or 67-4 
per 1,000 births. 


The following table shows the average annual number of deaths of children 
under 1 year, in the metropolis and in the remainder of the State, and the 
proportion per 1,000 births in quinquennial periods since the year 1880. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. New South Wales. 


Period. 


Deaths Rate per Deaths Rate per Deaths 


Pp Rate 
1,000 Births.| under 1. 


per 
1,000 Births, 


under 1. | 1,000 Births.| under 1. 

1880-84 1,707 1740 1,956 94°9 3,663 120°4 
1885-89 2,168 164°6 2,256 95°2 4,424 120°0 
1890-94 1,908 138°8 2,471 | 95°8 4,379 110°7 
1895-99 1,646 134°4 2,572 103-7 4,218 113°9 
1900-04 1,416 111°2 2,399 96°9 3,815 101°7 
1905-09 1,255 86°7 2,035 74°5 3,290 78°7 
1910-14 1,437 75-2 2,211 711 3,648 72°7 

1915 1,516 72°6 2,087 65:2 3,603 68-1 

1916 1,428 685 2,105 67°4 3,533 67°8 


The improvement in the infantile mortality rate for the metropolis is 
partly due to the measures adopted to combat preventable diseases. A 
scheme for the preservation of infant health was formulated by the Sydney 
Municipal Council in 1903, and instructional pamphlets were circulated for 
the guidance of mothers in the care and feeding of young children. In the 
following year trained women inspectors were appointed to visit mothers 
in the populous parts of the city and in the surrounding suburbs. Further 
efforts to reduce infantile mortality led to the establishment of Baby Clinics 
in Sydney and Newcastle in 1914. The Notification of Births Act, 1915, 
enables the health authorities to obtain early knowledge of the birth of 
a child, and empowers them to bring infants under their supervision 
immediately after birth, when preventive measures are most efficacious for 
the accomplishment of beneficent results. Details regarding the Baby 
Clinics will be found in a later chapter. 


Of the total number of deaths of. infants under 1 year of age about one- 
third die within a week of birth; by the end of the first month the proportion 
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is over two-fifths; and by the end of three months, three-fifths. Approxi- 
mately, one child in every 45 born dies within a week of birth. The following 
statement shows for 1916, in comparison with the average of the preceding 
quinquennium, the deaths per 1,000 births during each of the first four weeks 
after birth, and then for each successive month. The experience in the 
metropolis is distinguished from that in the remainder of the State, the 
sexes are taken together, and for the year 1916 the illegitimate children 
are distinguished from the legitimate for the State as a whole. 


Metropolis. Reser of New South Wales. 
Age. 1916. 


1911-15.} 1916. /1911-L5.| 1916, 1914-15. 
: Legiti- Mlegiti- Total 


| mate. mate. 
Under l week ... | 238°6 | 23-1 | 22°8 | 23°7 | 23-1 22°8 36°4 235 
lweek ... on vel 401 37 4:0 39 40 36 80 3°8 
2 weeks ... a eal 2D 20 27 27 ae 2:3 4°8 2°4 
5 ere “iv ens] DL 18 21 2°3 21 20 56 21 


Total under 1 month| 32:3 30°6 | 31°6 | 32°6 | 31:9 30°7 54°8 318 


Imonth.. .. .., 63] 57] 61) G2); 62) 56 | 140 60 
2 months we of 47] 54] 45! 87] 46] 389 | 182 | 44 
Boog ue eee B21 48] 89] 380] 44] Be | 136 3-7 
4 yw ou of 42] 40] 41) 386) 42] 3:3 | 12:8 38 
5B oy ow oe Ow BT] 2B] G4] VT] Bd] 28 72 25 
6 4 «w « «f 88] 35] 33] 30! s4] 30 80 32 
Tog ue eed B44] B4T BO] 20] BI] 20 5-2 22 
Boy eee eee OST] D2] BE] BH) 271 23 84 2:6 
9 og, ee ee) ST] 26; BE] 23; VT] V4 31 2:4 
WO 4, we eet 24] D5] BH] 26] 24] 26.) 28 26 
Moy oO 26] 25) 281 28] 24] 26 2'8 26 

Total under 1 year...| 73°6 | 68-5 | 70°0 | 67-4 | 71-4 7°83 


In the first week of life the mortality is more than five times as great ag in 
the second, and in the second about twice as great as in the fourth. From 
the first month to the second the mortality falls rapidly ; from the second to 
the twelfth, gradually. Comparing the mortality in the two Divisions of 
New South Wales—the metropolis and the remainder of the State—the 
usual experience is that at every stage of life children die more quickly in 
the former. In 1916 the rate per 1,000 births was 68:5 in the case of the 
metropolis, and 67-4 in that of the remainder of the State. During the 
previous quinquennial period the metropolitan rate was 6 per cent. higher 
than that for the remainder of the State. 


The table shows a great waste of life among illegitimate children, the 
mortality under 1 year being 145-9 per 1,000, as compared with 63-9 among 
legitimate children. The largest proportional excess is not immediately 
after birth, but about three monthslater. During the first week the mortality 
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of illegitimates exceeded that of legitimates by 122 per cent.; thereafter it 
increased. until, in the third month, the excess was 325 per cent.; after this: 
it dropped irregularly, until in the tenth month the rates became almost, 
equal. 

The following statement furnishes a comparison of the rates of infantile 
mortality in the Australian States, in New Zealand, and in various other 
countries. The rates indicate the deaths under one year per 1,000 births. 


State, : » 19s. 1916, Country. 1913. 1914, 
Tasmania ... wae wah 42:2 75-0 Chile... ts w| 255 286 
: a : . Ceylon ... aa .| 189 213 
Victoria ... ay wl 68°38 74:6 Roumania ” lag 187 

South Australia .., we} 673 736 | Italy... ies vf 187 oe 

: ; en: Finland ... ae ae 113 6) ~—~=Ow.. 
Queensland =. 640 10°4 |! Scotland... caf 110 111 
New South Wales ...| 68°L 67°8 | England and Wales ...| 108 105- 
Western Australia. 666 | 66:3 | Ontario, Canada. Merc. aoe 
New Zealand... veel SOL 50°7 Netherlands... sue 91 95 
Ireland ... wa ste 97 87 


Of the rates shown in the foregoing table, that for New Zealand is the 
best; but the rates for Australasia generally are emphatically superior to 
those prevailing for the years specified in the other countries for which 
records are, available. 


Children wnder 5 Years. 


There has been a great improvement in the death-rate of children of the 
first five years of life-—an improvement which is most marked in the metropolis, 
where the rate has declined by 55 pez cent. since 1890, as compared with 
37 per cent, in the remainder of the State, At every period shown in the 
subjoined table the metropolitan rate, however, was the higher—in some 
cases over 50, and never below 7, per cent. in excess. 


The following table shows the mortality in each Division, in periods of 
five years since 1890, of children under 5 years of age. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. New South Wales, 


Period. 
Average Rate Average R Average | 
Annual |, of9‘Tiving| Annval ly og) tiving,| Annual |; «gate per 
Number. |" S| Number. |? ViNE:! Number, [1000 Living. 


1890-94 2,674 48°45 3,546 32°06 6,220 37°52 
1895-99 2,206 40°77 3,487 30°97 5,693 34°15. 


1900-04 1,846 35°17 3,210 29°64 5,056 31°44. 
1905-09 1,612 27°61 2,723 23°39 4,335 24°80 
1910-14 1,895 25°47 2,986 21°77 4,881 23°07 
1915: 2,187 24°60 | 2,977 19-95 5,164 21°69 
1916. 2,019 21°84 3,052 20°17 5,071 20°80 


The improvement in the metropolis has been greater than in the remainder 
of the State, the rate having decreased since 1890 by 55 per cent. in the 
former, and in the latter by 37. Outside. the metropolis the rate did not. 
vary to any significant extent until 1904, when there was a marked decline,. 
which has been continuous. During the year 1916 there was a saving of 
24 lives in every 1,000 children under 5 years of age in the metropolis, and 
of 11in theremainder of the State—an appreciable advance onthe mortality 
rate of a quarter of a century ago. 
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The following table shows for 1916, and for the quinquennial period pre- 
ceding, the death-rates of illegitimate children under one and under five years 
of age, as compared with those of legitimate children of like ages. 


Legitimate. Illegitimate Total. 
Age. | 
peaths. |, Batepet, | eats |, eRe, | Deons. |, Belen 
Under 1 year— 
1911-15 16,269 66°63 2,176 153°85 18,445 71°41 
1916 3,168 63°90 365 145-94 3,533 67°84 
Under 5 years— 
1911-15 22,422 21°51 2,586 44:13 25,008 22°71 
1916 4,626 19-92 445 38°63 5,071 20°80 


The foregoing figures show the poor chance of survival afforded to the 
illegitimate as compared with that of the legitimate infant, since at 
each of the ages specified the death-rate of the former wes twice that of 
the latter; and it is a fact of the utmost gravity that in the year 1915 
one-seventh of the children illegitimately born died before completing the 
first year of existence. 


CHILDREN SURVIVING AT THE AGE OF FivkE YEARS. 


The tables just given show the death-rates of children under one and 
under 5. In the next statement will be found, out of 10,000 children born 
alive, of both sexes, the number living at each period up to five years of 
age. 
“The table, which is unadjusted, is based on the experience of the ten years 
1906-15. It appears that out of 10,000 boys born 1,039 will die before 
reaching 5 years of age, and out of 10,000 girls 906 will die. “Of the number 
who fail to survive five years 250 boys and 199 girls die within the first 
week of birth, and 326 boys and 260 girls within the first month. At the 
end of the first year there will be 9,193 boys and 9,327 girls surviving. 


Tue Number or CHILDREN Livine at Eacn AGE out or 10,000 Born Arive. 


Age. Boys. Girls, Age. : Boys. Girls, 
0 week ia {| 10,000 10,000 || 7 months ate Sas 9,333 9,455 
L 4 we wal 9,751 | 9,801 |) 8, we we| 9,208] 9,426 
2 weeks sve ees 9,705 9,765 || 9 4; tee a 9,268 9,400 
3 os wee] 9,673 | 9,740 110, wee 9,242 | 9,872 
at va ase] 95217 | 9,849 
lmonth .. «| 9,648 | 9,720 |] 
2months .. «| 9,573 | 9,660 || 1 year se. . kei : 9,193 | 9,327 
ai 4. wan 9,515 | 9,615 | Qyears sw} 9,059 | 9,188 
ae we 9,464) 9,567 3 4, ae wee 8,999 | 9,180 
6 <j want 9,416 | 9,593 || 4, va ane 8,961 | 9,094 
= 55 vee] 9,875 | 9,487 . 
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DEATH-RATES ACCORDING TO AGES. 


The age and sex distribution of a population are most important factors in 
determining the death-rate; for instance, the rates at ages 5 to 50 are lower 
than for the whole population, so that a country with a high proportion at 

_ those ages, as in the case of New South Wales, might expect to have a low 
death-rate. Moreover, a country having a high proportion of females will 
most likely have a death-rate which compares advantageously with a country 
having a low proportion of females. Tables published in the previous issue 
of the Year Book give detailed information of these and other particulars 
based on the census taken on the 2nd April, 1911. 


A reference to these statistics will show that atallages the rate markedly 
decreased, slowly for the first thirty years, and rapidly during the last twenty, 
and that, over the whole period, the decline for all ages reached 37 
per cent. At age 35 it was over 50 per cent.: namely 67 per cent. at ages 
5-9; 53 per cent. at ages 0-4; 53 per cent. at ages 10-14; 48 per cent. at 
ages 15-24; and 50 per cent. at ages 25-34. At ages 35-75, the decline 
was 48 per cent. in the first group (35-39), and 20 per cent. in the last (70-74). 


Comparing both sexes, it will be seen that the male rate was higher than 
the female in every age-group shown, the only exceptions being in the periods 
1871-80 and 1901-10, when the female rate was slightly in excess at the 
child-bearing ages 25-34 years. The female rate exhibited, moreover, an 
improvement over the male in decennial periods ranging from 1861 to 1911. 


THE InpDEX or MorrTatiry. 


In order to compare the death-rates of New South Wales with those of 
the other Commonwealth States on a uniform basis, the death-rate (index 
of mortality) of each has been calculated on the basis that its population 
contained the same proportion at each of five age-groups (under 1, 1-19, 
20-39, 40-59, and 60 and over) as was contained in the population of Aus- 
tralia as a whole at the census of 1911. Similarly, in obtaining the index 
of mortality of each capital city, the population of all the capital cities at 
the census of 1911 was taken as a basis. 


The indices of mortality during 1914 were as follow, the crude rates being 
also shown for purposes of comparison :— 


ni 2 Index of Crude 

State. Mortality. Death rate: | City. Mevtality. Death-rate. 
Queensland ... ee] 11°43 11:09 | Brisbane... | 13°55 13°83 
South Australia ...} 11°30 11°73 Hobart ee «| 13°28 14°95 
Victoria is wef 11-18 11:70 Adelaide... ..| 12°78 13°57 
Western Australia ...| 11°05 9°80 Melbourne ... | 12°31 12°94 
New South Wales ...| 10°65 10°64 || Sydney ae | 10°68 10°68 
Tasmania... wee} 10°44 10°38 Perth a i * 


* Not available. 


Sydney has the best index of mortality of all the capitals, and New South 
Wales holds second place with regard to that of the States. 


Tur Causes or DEATH. . <4 


At a conference of Australian Statisticians in 1906 it was agreed to 
adopt the Bertillon system, and causes of death in New South Wales 
are now tabulated according to that classification. Formerly the system 
adopted in this most important section of vital statistics was that employed 
by the Registrar-General in England, which differed considerably from the 
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modern method, in some cases materially, hence a comparison of results 
ascertained for the last ten years with those of previous years is somewhat 
affected by those differences. 


In the following table will be found the principal ‘causes of death ‘arranged 
in order of fatality, together with the average number of deaths from similar 
causes during the previous quinquennium, due allowance having been made 
_ for:the increase in population. 


l 


aS a oN 
+ 4 +o. 
i ae ie = xs 
Causes of Death. | Number, Nonibee, 2545 |; Causes of Death, | Number, Number, 2528 
. " )ioii-15./ 2° £5 * / 1911-15.) 2° Bs 
aa £8 
1 
; : per-cent; [per cent 
Organic Diseases Leueemia, Anemia, } 
ofthe Heart ...| 1,900 | 1,702 |+ 11:6 || Chilorosis | I189| 150 )+ 26°0 
Endocarditis ...J 124 | 101 |+ 22:8] Insanity ... .../, 181 | 161 [+ 12% 
_ || Intestinal:Obstrac- 
Cancer... ...| 1,468 | 1,385 |+ 6:0 tion 2.) 74 | (170 54+ 4 
. Convulsions— | : ; 
Pneumonia ees] L5417 | 1,184 [+ 19°7 Infants... i 161! 168 /- 1:2 
Diarrhea ‘and En- | 
teritis (under 2)-| 15075 | 1,824 — 18:8: Influenza .... ote 1538; 182 )+ 159 
»  (overZ)...| 328 358 |— 9:6 || Meningitis ..| 148 15) }- 270 
1 Cerebro-spinal 
Senility ... «| 1,311 | 1,276 |+ 2*7) Meningitis aa 148 42 |+ 252°4 
Tuberculosis— 
Lungs ... --{ 1,157 | 1,184 |- 2°3||.Appendicitis ...) 140) W48i- 54 
Cirrhosis of th 
Accident... ....1 990 | 1,096 ;- .9°7 Liver 2...) 1380; 142 !- 85 
Bright's Disease— ; 
AcuteandChronic| -976 ‘O71 1+ 05 || Gastritis ... ..{ 128 116 /+ 103 
Premature Birth...| 884 | 913.|- 3°2|/‘Scarlet’Fever ....) 108) 34 |+ 2176. 
Hemorrhage, etc., Embolism, Throm- 
of the Brain ...|. 756 778 |- 28 bosis ... wel 105 108 |~- 2:8 
Bronchitis | 562) 578 )— 2:8 || Epilepsy ... Ae 92 86 |+ 7:0 
Congenital De- 
bility... wf 412 413 |- 05 || AcuteRheumatism 88 95 \- 74 
Diphtheria and 
Croup ... se}, 321 282 }+ 13:8 |] Measles... ae 73 168 |— 56°6 
Puerperal -Condi- __ || Aleoholism— 
tion... vf 297 308 |- 3°6.| AcuteandChronie' 68 73 |- 6:8 
Suicide .. = «..|, 212) © 264./- |19°7 || Simple Peritonitis 59 49 |+ .20°4 
Typhoid Fever. ...| 209 234 |- 10°7|| Syphilis...) 35 59.|— -40°7 
Congenital Mali- 
_ formations ...|_ 206 177 |+ 16-4 ||-Other Diseases ..,| 2,679 | 2,677°|+ 0°1 
Diabetes ... wo| 206 176 |+ 17°0 ——_—_--— = 
Whooping-cough.:| 190 175 |+ 86 AU. Causes .../19,854 [19,603 + 1°3 


“The number of deaths during 1916-was ‘higher by 251, or 1-3 per cent., than‘ 
the average mortality of the previous quinquennium; and compared with 
that period of five years two only-of the ten numerically highest fatal causes 
showed any marked increase, namely pneumonia and diseases of the heart. 
Cancer exhibited an increase of 6 ‘per cent., senility of 2°7 per cent., and 
Bright’s:disease of 0°5 per cent. Diarrhoea.and enteritis, accident, prema- 
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ture birth, hemorrhage and associated brain complaints, and tuberculosis 
of the lungs, all showed decreases of varying degree in the order given. 


Of the diseases and accidents specifically infantile, or peculiarly fatal to 
childhood, scarlet fever, congenital malformations, diphtheria and croup, 
and whooping-cough, exhibited increases of varying degree in the order given, 
and similarly diarrhea and enteritis, convulsions, and congenital debility 
exhibited decreases. 


TypHoi Frver. 

The number of deaths from typhoid fever during the year 1916 was ‘209, 
equivalent to 1:12 per 10,000 living, which is 11 per cent. lower than the 
rate forthe period of the previous five-years. This is essentially a preventable 
disease, and does not obtain a foothold where a proper system of sanitation 
has been installed.and ordinary health precautions have been taken. Never- 
theless, the.zate is still high, though.a great improvement has been attained 
during:the three past decades. 


The number of deaths from typhoid fever, and their correlative rates 
since 1884, are stated below. 


Males. Femades, ‘Tota. 
iod. 
oy Deaths, | Hole’ | Deaths, | MAtbeT | Deaths. | Hoteher 
1 ‘|. 
1884-88 1,356 512 1,115 513 | 2,471 | 5-13 
1889-93 959 3:11 714 2°74 1,678 2°94 
1894-98 1,107 3:27 731 2°46 1,838 2°89 
1899-1903 1,054 2°93 733 2°25 1,787 - 2°61. 
1904-08 748 1:93 507 1°42 1,255 — 1:69 
1909-13 773 1°76 464 1°56 1,237 1:47 
1914 169 1°74 81 0°92 250 1:35 
1915 141 1:47 78 0°86 219 1:17 
1916 115 1°22 “4 1°02 209 =; 112 


The decrease between .1888:and 1893 was:very marked,-and may be traced. 
tothe operation: of the-provisions.of the Dairies Supervision.Act, which: became 
law in 1889. From that year until 1903 the rate was fairly even, and did 
not greatly decline, ‘but during:the next quinquennium there was-considerable- 
decrease in both the number and the rate of -deaths from typhoid. 


The following statement shows the rate for the metropolis and for the 
remainder of the State during the last twenty-two years. Owing toa superior 
system of sewage, and to greater attention to sanitary inspection, the rate 
of the-metropolis has always been lower than that of the remainder of the: 
State. 


Metropolis. Remainder of.State. 
Period. : 2 ; 
si Deaths. ara Deaths, acon 
4 

1894-98 507 2°26 1,331 3°24. 

1899-1903 “426 1°72 1,361 3°12. 

1904-08 “334 1:21 921 1°97 

1909-13 363 1:12 874 1°69 

1914 80 1:08 170 1:53 

1915 83 1:09 ‘136 1°23 

1916 771 0-93 138 1°25 
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The greater number of deaths from typhoid occur in the summer and 
autumn. In 1916 there were 84 deaths during the summer months of 
December, January and February; and 82 during the autumn months of 
March, April and May. 


It has been established that inoculation of healthy persons with sterilised 
typhoid cultures is an effective measure for preventing infection by fever. 
By this means the case incidence may be reduced by 75 per cent., and when 
the disease does occur among inoculated persons it takes a milder form, 
with a considerably lower fatality rate, than in those not so prophylactically 
protected. The New South Wales Department of Public Health supplies 
anti-typhoid vaccine to medical practitioners free of cost, and soldiers going 
abroad on active service during the past four years in all cases were 
inoculated. 


Typhoid is a disease to which youth and early maturity are peculiarly 
liable, and it is attended by a greater measure of mortality to males than 
to females. The greatest number of deaths of males from typhoid take 
place in the age-geoups 20~24, 25-34, 35-44, and 15-19 in the order given; 
and of females in the age-groups 20-24, 15-19, 25-34 and 35-14. The rate 
has, however, steadily declined in almost every age-group throughout each 
decennial period, the decrease being greater for females than for males. 


Among males during the first ten years of life there is not much variation 

in the rate. After that, it rises- progressively to a maximum at ages 20-24, 

and then declines gradually with advancing age. Experience is similar with 

respect to females, except that the maximum point is reached at ages 15-19, 

five years earlier. At ages 5-19 and 65-74 the female rates are slightly 
_higher than male, but at all other ages the male rates predominate. 


SMALLPOX. 


After a considerable period of immunity, smallpox, of the mildest type, 
became epidemic in Sydney during the year 1913. In the absence of severe 
symptoms, the disease escaped detection until it had become distributed 
‘throughout the metropolitan area, and thence, in a few instances, to other 
parts of the State. The total number of cases notified during 1913 was 
1,070, of which one only proved fatal. During the year 1914 the notifications 
‘numbered 628, and 3 deaths occurred; and in 1915 a total number of 471 
cases was attended by a single death. 


Vaccination. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and a very small 
‘proportion of the people submit voluntarily to the operation unless an 
epidemic threatens, when it is endured from sentiments of fear as much as 
from motives of precaution. This cavalier attitude towards the dread 
scourge of smallpox may be attributed to a general feeling of security from 
infection on account of the distance from those countries in which the disease 
is more or less endemic. The duration of voyages from such places has been 
considerably diminished, and consequently the risk of sufferers from smallpox 
entering the State or the Commonwealth undetected by the inspectors of the 
Quarantine Department has been greatly increased. 


During the year 1913, in consequence of an outbreak of smallpox (practically 
restricted to Sydney), a popular demand for vaccination became insistent, a 
number of depéts were opened, and about 425,000 persons were vaccinated 
by Government medical officers and by private medical practitioners. 
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From the date of the Commonwealth’s participation in the great war that 
began on the 4th August, 1914, all members of the Expeditionary Forces from 
this and the other five States of the Federation have been compulsorily vac- 
cinated, besides being inoculated for other diseases of a zymotic charcater. 


MEASLES. 


During the year 1916 the deaths due to measles amounted to 73, a 
number equal to a rate of 0:39 per 10,000 living. The rate for males was 
0°47 and for females 0-31. The following statement shows the deaths from 
this cause, and the rate per 10,000 living, for each sex, arranged in quin- 
quennial periods since 1884. 


Males. Females. Total. 
pee Deaths. | Rate per | Deaths, | Bateper | Deaths, | MiGs” 
1884-88 166 | 0-63 165 0-76 331 0°69 
1889-93 393 | 1-28 369. 1-41 762 1°34. 
1894-98 338 1:00 324 1-09 662 1-04. 
1899-1903 160 | O44 219 0-67 379 0°55. 
1904-08 82 0-21 107 0:30 189 0-25- 
1909-18 309 0-71 267 0°67 576 | 0°69. 

1914 5 0-05 14 0-16 19 0-16 
1915 194 | 2-02 130 1-43 324 1°73 
1916 44 0°47 29 0-31 73 0-89 


The rate in 1916 shows a decrease of 57 per cent. as compared with that 
of the preceding quinquennium. The high rates during the second and third 
quinquennial periods, and for the twelvemonth ended the 31st December, 
1915, were.due to severe outbreaks in 1893, 1898, and in the year named. 


Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
It was epidemic in 1898-9, when 719 deaths were recorded; in 1912, when 
there were 371 fatal cases; and in 1915, when there were no fewer than 
324. Of the number first cited, 233 were deaths of children under 5 years 
of age, and 54 were those of children under 1 year of age. During the year 
1916 deaths from measles of children under 1 year of age numbered 16, 
and bore the proportion of 0°3 per 1,000 births for New South Wales, the: 
proportions for the metropolis and the remainder of the State. being respec- 
tively 0-2 and 0-4. Deaths from the same cause, for the same period, of 
children under 5 years of age numbered 48, and bore the proportion of 1 
per 1,000 children living of the same age-group for New South Wales; and. 
the proportions for the metropolis, and the remainder of the State were 
respectively 1-6 and 0-6. 


ScaRLet Fever. 


In 1915 the number of deaths from this disease was 108, equivalent to a 
rate of 0-58 per 10,000 of the population. The number of deaths in the 
metropolis was 39, and in the remainder of the State 69—showing respectively 
rates of 0-51 and 0-63 per 10,000. The rate for 1916 of deaths from this 
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cause was the highest since 1903, and 222 per cent. above the rate for the 
preceding quinquennium. Since 1884 the deaths from scarlet fever and the 


rates for each sex have been as follow :— 


Males. Females. Total. : 

a: Deaths, | ER ner | Deaths. | Rave rer | Deaths. | Binsin? 
1884-88 287 1-08. 342 1°57 629 1°30 
1889-93 185 0:60 236 0:90: 421 0-74 
1894-98 162 | 0°48 218 0°73 380 060 
1899-1903 84 0:23 114 0°35 198 0:29 
1904-08 | 88 0°23; 91. 0°26. 179 0°24 
1909-13 41 0 09 57 0-14 98 0712 
1914 5 0-05 16 018 | 2 oll 
1915 40 0:42 57 0°63 97 0°52 
1916 43 0°46 65 0°70 108 058 


Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which affects mainly 
children, the rate generally being somewhat higher for females in a comparison 
‘between the sexes. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly, its sporadic 
recrudescence is stimulative of constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death-rate from this 
cause of mortality has fluctuated since the years 1893 and 1894, when it 
“was very heavy, ranging from 0-06 in 1912 to 0-63 in 1898. 


WHOOPING-COUGH. 


Whooping-cough is another disease which affects mainly children, and to 
‘which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. During 
the year 1916 the deaths from this cause numbered 190, of which 86 were 
of boys and 104 of girls. The rate was 8-5. per 10,000. living, or 1-02 per 
cent. above the average of the preceding quinquennium. The deaths and 
rates for each sex since 1884 are given below. 


Males. Females, Total. 

Period. 
. Deaths. abe Deaths. nt i Deaths. a 000, 
1884-88 327 1°24 472 2:17 799. 1:66 
1889-93 495 1°61 666° 2°55 1,161 2°04 
1894-98 343 1-01 502 1°69: 845 1:33. 
1899-1903 573: 1:59 726 2°23 1,299 1:90 
1904-08 369 0-95: 445 1°25 814 1:10 
1909-13 377 0°86 436 1:09: 813 0°97 
1914 67 0-69 88 1-00 155 0°84 
1915 31 0°32 32 0°35 63 0:34 
1916 86 0-91 104 112 190 1:02 


Whooping-cough may justly be regarded as a. permanent menace. and a 
constantly recurring ailment of infancy and. childhood, for the evidence of 
the table shows:only spasms. of. declension, followed: by increasesin-thedeath- 
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rate, which is maintained by epidemic outbreaks, one such occurring in 
-1907,. when 594. casesproved fatal, and the rate was the highest since-I878. 
Of the children who-died in 1916, those under 1 numbered 119; and 186 
were under 5 years of-age. , 


DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP. 

Diphtheria, under which heading membranous croup is included,. was the 
‘eause of 308 deaths in 1916, while croup, so defined, caused: 13. The:rate 
for the total: (321) was 1-73 per 10,000: living, or 14 per cent. above the rate 
for the preceding quinquennium. Metropolitan deaths from these’ diseases 
numbered. 121, and those in the remainder of the State 209, the respective 
corresponding rates per 10;000 living in each division being: 1-58 end: 1°81. 
The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates in quin- 
quennial periods since 1884. 


Males: Females: Total. 

Period. 
Deaths: err a Deaths: | arya el Deaths. cri tal 
7884-88 7,069 4:04 980° 4:51 2,049: 425 
1889-93 1,433 465 | 1,399 5:36 2,832 498 
1894-98 712 2°10 710 2:39 1,422 224. 
1899-1903" 310 0°86 299° 0:92 609 0:89 
1904-08 367 0°95. 338; 0°95 705- 0°95. 
1909-13. : G04 1:38 640 1-59 4,244 1-48 
1914 121 1:24 138. 157 259. 1-39: 
1915 189 1-46 133 147 272° 145 
1916 ; 163 1°73 158 1-68 321 1°73: 


The rate was high, and showed little susceptibility towards ameliorative 
declension until 1893, since which year it markedly improved; so: much so, 
indeed. that. in 1908 it was less than one-fourth of the rate for eight’ years 
before. During the quinquennium it has tended upwards, the rate:for 1913 
being the highest for fourteen years. Ninety per cent. of the persons who 
died. from diphtheria during 1916 were under 10, and..about 70 per cent. 
were under 5 years of age. 

- Inr.uEnza. 

During the year 1916 there were revorded: as due to influenza 153: deaths, 
equal to a rate of 0-82 per 10,000, or 16.per cent. above the average of the pre- 
ceding quinquennium, the rate for males: being 0'94 and for females 0:70: on 
a similar basis:of comparison. This disease was-little known, and few deaths 
were recorded. as being caused. by its agency, prior to 1891; but in that, year 
it made its appearance in a severely epidemic form, and it has. since been 
continuously. more or less prevalent... The majority of deaths from influanza 
occur in the four months extending from July to October, 


TUBERCULOUS DISEASES. 


Of the total deaths in New South Wales,during the year 1916 the number 
set down as being caused: by the:several classified: forms of tuberculous disease 
was 1,325, or 6-7 per cent. of the actual bill of mortality for the State, and 
equal to 7-13 per 10;000 living—a rate of 4 per cent. below the average for 
the preceding quinquennium. ’ 
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Experience extended over many years shows that the mortality from 
tuberculous diseases, excepting pulmonary, in the infantile age-groups 
was greatly in excess of any other cause, and that the decrease in the general 
rate since 1881 was due entirely to the decline in the deaths at ages under 
5 years, from 22-6 per 10,000 in 1881-90 to 6:6 per 10,000 in 1901-10, 
and to 3-9 in 1911. 

During 1901-1910 the rate for both sexes fell rapidly from the first to the 
second age-group, then the male rate decreased slowly to ages 20-24, thence 
it increased at each age up to 55-64 years. The female rate fluctuated 
throughout each successive group. After a decline in ages 5-14, it rose 
‘to age 34 years, and then again declined, reaching a minimum at ages 45-54. 
Except at ages 15-34 years, the male rate in each group was the higher. 
In 1911 the general rate was much lower than in the previous decade. In 
1916 it had further declined to 0-9 per 10,000 living. 


Tuberculosis of the Lungs. 

Tuberculosis of the lungs, or phthisis, was the cause of 1,157 deaths, or 
86 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 1916, and it 
stands seventh in the order of the fatal diseases of the State. The general 
mortality rate per 10,000 living was 6-22, the male rate being 7:23, and the 
female rate, 5-20. For the decade 1876-85, the rate increased from 9-30 
. In the second to 11°63 in the last year of the series; but in 1886 a decline, 
slightly interrupted during individual years, set in, and registered in 1915 
the lowest rate on record, and a rate, moreover, 48 per cent. below that of 
1885, and 7-3 per cent. below the average for the quinquennium preceding. 
In 1916 the rate was slightly higher, being 2-4 per cent. below the 
average for the quinquennium preceding. The improvement in the 
death-rate of the victims of phthisis may be ascribed to increased stringency 
in the admission of immigrants and visitors; the application, under 
official supervision, of regulations minimising the dangers of phthisic 
infection attending certain industries; and to the extension of the 
remedial, precautionary, and curative methods which have been formulated 
and introduced as results of the modern school of investigation, research, 
and experiment. 


The following table shows the deaths from tuberculosis of the lungs and 
the rates for each sex since 1884. 


Males. Females. Total. 

eee Deaths, eect | Deaths. Moon | Deaths. ee 
1884-88 3,132 11°83 2,022 9°30 5,154 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 1,925 7°38 5,194 9:13 
3894-98 3,191 9°43 1,983 6°68 5,174 815 
199-1903 | 3,922 | 9-04 2,304 7:08 5,626 8:21 
190-08 2,985 { 772 | 2,184 6713 5,169 6-96 
1909-13 3,203 7-29 2,231 5°68 5,484 6-52 
jol4 752 | 7°75 426 4°83 1,178 6°36 
1915 665 6-92 457 5-04 1,122 6-01 
1916 675 718 482 5-20 1,157 6-20 
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In 1912 an advisory board was appointed to assist the Government in 
ts efforts to combat the national menace of tuberculosis. Particulars relat- 
ing to the operations of this board and to matters dealing generally with the 
treatment, cure, and prevention of the disease are given in the chapter on 
Social Condition. The decrease in the number of deaths from phthisis 
and other forms of tuberculosis may to a large extent be ascribed to the 
effect of the Acts relating to the supervision of dairies (1886), of diseased 
animals and meat (1892), the maintenance of public health (1896), and 
the inspection of foods sold for human consumption (1908). The Board 
of Health was empowered thereby to supervise dairies and dairy 
products, and to prohibit the sale of tuberculous meat. The powers con- 
ferred by the Pure Food Act of 1908 made the finding of a diseased cow in 
a dairy herd prima facie evidence that her milk had been sold for food, and 
provided for prosecution for selling diseased milk. 


The following table shows the deaths and the rates of phthisis mortality for 
the metropolis and the remainder of the State. In the quinquennial period 
1894-98 the rate for the former was 47 per cent. higher than that for the 
latter division ; but since that period the extra-metropolitan rate has 
fluctuated but little, while owing to the progressive establishment of 
hospitals for the treatment of consumptive patients that of the metropolis 
itself has markedly improved, the decline amounting to 47 per cent. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. 

Period. 

7 Deaths. | Bate per | Deaths, | Noted 

1894-98 2,302 10°26 2,872 6°99 
1899-1903 2,490 10°03 3,136 718 
1904-08 2,184 7°89 2,985 6°40 
1909-1913 2,171 6°70 3,335 6°45 
1914 432 5:83 746 671 
1915 401 5:29 721 6°49 
1916 423 5°54 734 6-70 


Pulmonary tuberculosis is a notifiable disease within the City of Sydney, 
and in the area controlled by the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewer- 
age Board. The compulsory observance of health regulations, the venti- 
lation of business and residential buildings and places of amusement, the 
destruction in recent years of very many unhealthy tenements, the 
abolition of congested areas, the re-alignment of streets on a more generous 
scale, and the creation of broad new thoroughfares, have resulted in the 
disappearance of a number of those urban conditions favourable to the 
culture of a disease like phthisis. It is, however, matter for regret that late 
years have witnessed a growing encroachment upon the area devoted to 
recreation reserves, public parks and gardens, and children’s pleasaunces, 
which should be rigidly conserved as the lungs of the metropolis and of its 
immediate environs, and such breathing-spaces should not be diverted 
to merely utilitarian purposes. 


A comparison of death-rates from phthisis in various countries is given 
herewith. The rates are stated, however, per 1,000 of the total population, 
and do not take account either of age or sex, which are material factors. 
This omission makes the comparison more favourable to New South Wales 
and to other Australian States, because the proportion of aged persons 
in the Commonwealth is smaller than in the countries of the Old World. 
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There is possibly also a variation in the methods of classification of deaths 
an. the various countries cited. 


Death-rate per Death-rate per 
,000 of 1,600 of 

Country. |_ Total:Population. Gountry. Total. Population. 

1909-13. 1914. : 19-14. | 1915. 

Scotland .... seis we 115 1°04. || Queensland... wo) 053 OSL 

England'and Wales ...!,_ 1°05 1:05 New Zealand _.... v.{ 0°65 0°51 

Netherlands on wy 115 1-07 Tasmania. e | 0157. 0-54 

Spain gen aes we) 1:93 1:23. New South Wales ..| O65 ‘0°60 

Jamaica .., ce wa} 1749 1°47 Victoria... an .| 0°80 0-66 

Switzerland et cea). ALABBt |! x ectes Western Australia ...; 0 70 0°73 

Treland .., oe we) 173 1°63 South. Australia | 0°72 078 
Norway ... oes val OUTRO. Saseh 


New South Wales, which stands ina mid-position with regard to the States 
of the Commonwealth, shares with them the advantage of showing a rate 
tower than that of any of the other countries.given; in which. countries also, 
however, it is noteworthy that the rates of deaths from. phthisis are on 
the decline. 

Tuberculosis.of Meninges. 
During the year 1916: tuberculosis of meninges caused 61 deaths, which 
is equal. to azate:of 0-33'per.10,000iliving. Nearly all the vietime.were children, 
64 per cent.. heing under the age of 5. years. 


Abdominal Tuberculosis. 

Included under this heading are deaths due to tabes mesenterica, and in 
1916 the number recorded was 33, of which 20 were those of females. The 
rate shown was 0-18 per 10,000: living. The disease is confined chiefly to 
children, and of those who died duzing the year, 11, or 33° per cent., were 
under 5 years of.age. There were 41 deaths in 1914,.and of these 19, or 46 
per cent., were of children under 5 years of age; and of 35 deaths in 1915, 
those of children under 5 numbered 13, or 37 per cent: 


Other Tuberculous Diseases. 


To tuberculous diseases other than those above specified were due 74 
deaths, equivalent to a rate of 0-40 per 10,000: living. 


CANCER. 

In. 1916 the deaths.from cancer numbered 1,468, equal to a rate of 7-89 per 
10,000 living, and 5:9 per cent. above the average of the quinquennial period 
preceding. The total included 779 males and 689 females, the rates being 
3:35 and 7-44 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. 

The following table shows the deaths and’ rates. per 10;000 living of each 
sex. since 1884. 


_~ 


Males. | Femailes. Total. 
Period. pues a” ; ‘ “| Rat 
Deaths. Pear yen Deaths: , per 10,000. . Deaths, per: 10,000, 

1884-88 859 3°25 732 3°37 1,591 3°30 
1889-93 1,262 4:10 1,038 3-98 2,300 4°04 
1894-98 1,719. 5:09: > 1,387 4°68: 3,106: 4:89 
1889-1903 2,295. 6°38 ’ 1,877 5°77 4,172 6:09: 
1904-08 2,671 6:91 2,418: 6°78 5,089 6'85 
1909-13 3,362 Tee «=| 2860 712 | 6,229 7°40 
1914 7382 | Td | 658° 7°46 T,390 750 
1915: 720 | TA | 665: | 7-38: 1,385 741 
1916: 779 | 8:29 G88: T-4A 1,468 737 
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In New South Wales the male rate is usually the higher, which is contrary 
tothe experience of the United Kingdom. 

The ages of the 1,468 persons who. died from cancer during 1916. ranged 
from 3 to. 94 years, but the disease is essentially one of advanced age, 
96 per cent. being 35. years and over. 


Cancer is probably the most feared. of all diseases, inasmuch as no specific 
remedy is known, and in all countries for which records are kept.the death- 
rate is increasing. Only a few years ago it was hoped that treatment by 
violet rays, by radium, and by other. chemical means, would abate this.scourge 
of modern civilization; but all: these hopes have been disappointed in the ~ 
test of experience, and the most sanguine expectations have been abandoned. 
In the following table the rates, based on: the whole population, are given for 
certain countries. The comparison is uncorrected for age-incidence, and is 
therefore somewhat crude, but it apparently favours the Australian States. 


Death-rate per | Death-rate per 
1,000: of 1,000. of 
Country. Total:-Population. | Australasian State, | Total Population. 
1909-1913.) 1914. 1910-1914: I9t5. 
4 : x 
Jamaica ... 0-18 0:18 Queensland ee 0°65 0:64 
Spain 0°53 0°56 || Western Australia 0:56 0°67 
Italy 0°66 at Tasmania we 0°67 0°70 
Prussia 0°80. sks Néw South Wales OA O74 
Ireland. ... 0°84 0°87 || Victoria... re 0:84 0°81 
Norway 2.0... 0:97. || New. Zealand. .... 0-78 0°82 
England.and Wales 1:00 1:07 || South Australia 0°80 0°89 
Netherlands ; 1:07 1-07 
Scotland ... 1-06 113 
Switzerland 1-26: wes 


Thre of the foregoing countries and three of the Australian States have 
tates lower than that of New South Wales, although in each, with the 
exception of Victoria and Queenslard, a tendency is shown towards an 
increase of the rate. 


D1IABETES.. 

The deaths due to diabetes in 1916 numbered 203, equal to:a rate of 1-10 
per10;000:living, whichis above the average for the preceding: quinquennium. 
The rate.for males was 1-11 and for females 1-10 per 10,000 living of each sex. 
Most. of the deaths occurred after middle life, 152: being these of persons 
over 45: years: of age. 

MENINGITIS. 

Inflammation of the brain or of its membranes caused 296 deaths, equal to 
a rate of 1:58 per 10,000 living, and 2 per cent. below the average rate for the 
preceding quinquennial period. The disease-is principally one of childhood, 
and 96, or 44 per cent., of those who-died during 1916 were under 5: years: of 
age. Included in the above total’ were 148. deaths from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. 

H2MORRHAGE OF THE BRAIN. 

To cerebral haemorrhage and apoplexy, during the year 1916, were due 630 
deaths, of which 339 were those of males and 291 these of females. The 
rate was.3-38 per 10,000. living, or 3:61 for males. and 3:14 for females.. For 
each: sex the rate. was: below. the average: ; 
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The following table shows the number of deaths and of rates for both 
sexes of the diseases of cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy in quinquennial 
periods since 1884. 


Males. Females, Total. 
Period. j 
Rate 
Deaths, . see ae Deaths, er 10.008 | Deaths. | per 10,000. 

1884-88 778 2-97 467 2:15 1,245 2-58 
1889-93 796 2°58 618 2°37 1,414 2°48 
1894-98 943 2°79 710 2-39 1,653 2°60 
1899-1903 1,050 2-92 788 2-49 1,838 2°68 
1904-08 1,303 3°31 1,039 2:91 2,342 315 
1909-13 1,627 3-71 1,439 358 3,066 3°65 
1914 345 3°35 297 3°37 642 3-46 
1915 343 3°57 268 2-96 611 3-27 
1916 339 3-61 291 3-14 630 3:38 


CoNVULSIONS OF CHILDREN. 
Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 161 deaths during 
1916, or 0-86 per 10,000 living at all ages, which is 8 per cent. below the 
average for the previous quinquennium. 


Appended is a table showing the deaths and the rates for both sexes for 
every fifth year since 1875. 


Males. Females. Total, 
Year, | Rate 
| Deaths. a 16,000, Deaths, jer ih oto; Deaths. | per 10,000. 

1875 297 9°34 205 7:69 502 8°59 
1880 388 9°75 297 8:98 685 9°40 
1885 428 8°38 392 9°41 820 8°84 
1890 328 5:47 274 5°45 602 5°46 
1895 280 4°19 243 4°17 523 4°18 
1900 203 2°84 168 2°63 371 2°74 
1905 119 1°57 92 1:32 211 1°45 
1910 103 1:23 val 0°91 174 1:08 
1915 91 0:95 67 0°74 158 0°85 
1916 96 1:02 65 0°70 161 0°86 


This disease is essentially infantile, being limited to children of ages. under 
five years, and the rates would therefore be better stated proportionately to 
that age-period. Compared on this basis, the deaths during the year 1916 
showed a rate of 0-66 per 1,000 living, as compared with 0-88, the average 
of the preceding quinquennium. The continuous decline in this cause of 
infantile mortality is indicative of increasedly definite and exhaustive 
diagnoses of the diseases of children. 


INSANITY. 


Insanity is classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system, but of the 
total number of deaths of insane persons in 1916 only 181 appeared in the 
tables as due to that cause (which included general paralysis of the insane), 
the remainder being assigned to the immediately determining factor in the 
patient’s particular case. 


The death-rate per 10,000 living, of persons dying from insanity, including 
general paralysis of the insane, was 1-21 for males and 0-72 for females. 

Practically all the persons in New South Wales coming within this classifi 
cation are under treatment in the various mental hospitals. At the end o 
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1916 there.were 7,204 persons under official control and receiving treatment—- 
a proportion per 1,000 of the population of 3°88, or slightly in advance of 
the average for the preceding quinquennium, which was 3-70. 


' The percentage of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales is com- 


paratively light. The following table has been computed on the basis of the 
average number of patients resident in mental hospitals. 


Males. Females. Total. 
. Deaths Propor- Deaths | Propor- Deaths Propor- 
Period. in tion of in tion of in tion of 
Hospitals} Average | Hospitals) Average | Hospitals| Average 
for Number or Number or Number 


Insane. | Resident. | Insane. | Resident. | Insane. | Resident. 


per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1894-98 782 6-86 366 5°18 | 1,148 6-21 
1899-1903 | 1,02] 777 465 554 | 1,486 6-91 


1904-1908 | 1,280 8:24 613 6:00 1,893 7°35 
1909-1913 | 1,540 8°56 741 624 }) 2,281 7°64 
1934 301 ‘772 168 6°44 469 7-21 
1915 310 781 179 6°27 489 7°30 
1916 396 9°70 214 782 610 8°94 


The increase in the death-rate of insane persons has been in the ages 65 
. and. over, and during the three decennial periods, 1881-1910, it was most 
marked in the third decennium. The rates did not vary greatly up to 24 
years, but they rose steadily after that age. The death-rate for males 
generally was higher than that for females—a fact due, in all probability, 
to the risks and shocks to which males are: more greatly subjected and 
exposed. 


DISEASES OF THE Heart. 


' Diseases of the heart were the cause of 2,094 deaths, showing a rate of 
11-22. per 10,000 living, which was 3 per cent. below the average for the pre- 
ceding quinquennium. Of the total deaths, 1,238 were of males and 856 
were of females, the rates being 13-17 and 9-24 per 10,000 living respectively. 
The deaths and the death-rates for each sex since 1884 are shown below. 


Males. Females. , Total. 
Period. 
Deaths. Serine: Deaths. opin 6: Deaths. pon 10.00: 

1884-88 2,149 8°12 1,390 6°39 3,539 7:34 
1889-93 2,250 7:30 1,357 5°20 3,607 6°34 
1894-98 2,434 7°19 1,478 4-98 3,912 6°16 
1899-1903 2,917 8-1] 1,932 5-94 4,849 7:08 
1904-1908 3,791 9°81 2,727 7°65 6,518 8°77 
1909-1913 5,054 11°51 3,633 9°05 8,687 10°33 

1914 988 10°18 - 682 7:73 1,670 9°01 

1915 1,041 10°83 783 8°63 1,824 9°76 
- 1916 1,238 13-17 ; . 856 9°24 2,094 11°22 


_ The ages of the persons who died during 1916 ranged up to 99 years, and 
the great majority of deaths occurred after middle age, 1,687 being those 
of persons over 45 years of age. 


The classified causes of the total number of deaths include pericarditis, 
endocarditis, organic diseases of the heart, and angina pectoris. The 
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apparent increase in mortality due to diseases ‘of the heart is probably the 
result of more specialised biological knowledge, and of the greater attention 
given to pathological diagnoses. Many deaths formerly recorded as ‘being 
caused by senile decay would now doubtlessly be assigned to some cardiac 
trouble. 


The rate for the two years 1911 and.1912 was 10:82 per 10, ,000.: persons 
living. It.declined to 9°77 for 1913,:and to 9:01:for 1914; and it increased 
to 9°76 for 1915, and to 11:22-for 1916. 


BRoncHIvis. 


During the year 1916 bronchitis caused 562 deaths, equal te a rate of 3-01 
per 10,000 living, which is 3 per cent. below the mean rate of the preceding 
quinquennium. 


The rate for males was.3:39, and that.for females 2-62. -Of the total, 221 
deaths were due to acute, and.341 to chronic;.forms of the disease. ‘Bronchitis 
affects chiefly the extremes of life, ‘and those who. died from this cause in 
1916 numbered 142, or 25 per cent., under the ao ‘of 5 years, and 332, or 59 
per cent., over the age of 65. 


PNEUMONIA. 


The total number of deaths from pneumonia during 1916 was 1,417, equal 
to:a rate-of 7-59 per 10,000 living. This-total.included 531 deaths which were 
classified as due to broncho-pneumonia. The male rate was 9-19, and:the 
female 5-97 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. The rate per 10,000 
living, calculated for 1916, was 20 per cent. above the average for the preceding 
quinquennium. Pneumonia is more fatal to males than to females, and is 
most destructive in its attacks on young children and on adults in the decline 
of life. The following table gives deaths hee rates, according to sex, since the 
year 1884. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. ia 
Deaths. per 10,000. Deaths, pes 10,000; Deaths. | geri nol 

1884-88 2,032 7°68 1,301 598 3,333 6°91 
1889-93 2,158 7°00 ‘1,378 526 3,581 6-21 
1894-98 2,514 7:43 - 1;528 6:15 4,042 6°37 
1899-1903 3,191 8:87 2,000 6715 5,191 7°58 
1904-1908 2,816 728 1,824 5:12 4,640 6:24 
1909-1913 2,983 6°79 1,931 4°81 4,914 5°85 
1914 640 6°59 444 5°03 1,084 5°85 
1915 896 9-32 527 5°81 1,423 7°62 
1916 864 9:19 553 5:97 1,417 7°59 


The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather, and 
in 1916 there were from this cause 679 deaths, or 48 per cent. of the total 
number in the four months ranging from June to September. 


There has been little reduction in the mortality for some years. There was 
a drop after 1888, but in 1902 the rate subsequently increased, with a few 
fluctuations, to the highest point on record, 9-73 per 10,000 living. The 
general rate since the year cited has been much lower, that for 1916, the 
highest for a series of thirteen years with the exception of 1915, being 22 
poer-cent. below. 
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Diszases of THE Diausrive System. 

In 1916 the deaths due to these diseases numbered 2,281, equal toa rate of 
12:22 per 10;000 living, the male rate. being 13‘34.and the female 11-09, .as 
compared with the.quinquennial rates of 14-69.and.13:07 respectively. Deaths: 
resulting from diseases ofthe digestive system were caused in the main by 
diarrhcea and enteritis, but gastritis accounted for 128, including those of 69 
children under 5 years of age, and there were also 31 cases of death from 
gastric ulcer. Ttate + 


DisRRHes AND ENTERITIS. 
In 1916 these two diseases were the cause of 1,398 deaths, or 7-49 per 
10,000 Living, the:rates:for.males heing 8-07.and for females ‘6-90. The general 
rate was 7-2 per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. 


The following table gives the deaths and the rates of males and females 
since 1884. 


Males. i ‘Females. "Potal. 

“Period: 
Deatis. | portoaoo, | Deaths. | peringan,:| Desiths: ann oe 
1884-88. 3,412 | 12:89 3,048 | 14-02 6,460 | 13-40 
1889-93 3,451 | 11:20 | 2,851 | 10-92 6,302 11-07 
1894-93 4,042 | 11-94 3,638 | 12-26 7,680 12-09 
1899-1903 4,422 | 12-29 3,901 | 11-99 8,323 12:15 
1904-1908 3,714 | 9:61 | 3,000 | 8-4] 6,714 | 9-03 
1909-1913 4,257 | 9:90 3,471 | 8-65 7,728 9-21 
1914 sal | 9-18 756 | 8°56 1,647 | 889 
1915 887 | 923 | 7365 8-10 1,622 8:68 
1916 759 | 8-07 639.| 690 | 1,898 | 7-49 


There ‘was a.considerable drop in the rate after 1888, due probably to the 
beneficent .operations of the Dairies Supervision Act. During the next 
fifteen years there was.a.gradual increase, followed by a marked improvement 
in 1904, an improvement which has-been consistently maintained. 


According to the Bertillon classification, deaths from these diseases are 
divided into two groups, one including children under 2 years of age, and 
the other all persons 2 years-of age and over. Inthe first group there were 
1,075, or 77 per cent. of the total number of mortality cases, and in the 
second 323. 


Of the total deaths from diarrhoea and enteritis 666, or 47 per cent., 
occurred in the three summer months of January, February, and December ; 
and 405, or 29 per cent., in the ‘autumn months of March, April, and 
May. As.arule, about 50 per.cent..ofthe.deaths occur in the summer quarter 
of the year, but the mortality from these causes was exceptionally heavy 
during the January and February. of 1916, no fewer than 515.deaths being 
zecorded for ‘these months. 
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APPENDICITIS. 


To this cause 140 deaths were ascribed in 1916, the rate being 0°75 per 
10,000 living, which is 5 per cent. below the average of the preceding quin- 
quennium. Appendicitis is much more fatal to males than to females, the 
rate for the former in 1916 being 0°85, and for the latter 0-65 per 10,000 
living. 

CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER. 


In 1916 the deaths from cirrhosis of the liver numbered 130, the rate being 
0-70 per 10,000 living—9 per cent. below the average for the previous quin- 
quennial period. This disease is more prevalent among males than females 
—the rate for the former in 1916 being 1-08, and for the latter 0-30 per 10,000 
living in each sex. 


Bricur’s DISEASE. 


During the year 1916 there were 1,259 deaths due to discases of the urinary 
system, of which number 873 were caused by chronic nephritis, or Bright’s 
disease, and 103 by acute nephritis. Taking these two diseases together, 
the rate was 5-23 per 10,000 living, or for males 6-76 and for females 3-67, the 
general rate being 0-5 per cent. above the mean of the previous quinquennial 
period. The changes in the rates of Bright’s disease and of acute nephritis 
are shown below. 


Males. Females. Total, 
ie Deaths. | 6 8)Fq9, | Deaths. Birt Deaths. | per 10-000, 

1884-88 626 | 237 | 386 | 1-78 | 1,012 | 20 
1889-93 907 | 294 | 570 | 218 | 1,477 | 260 
is94-08 | 1,291 | 381 | 821 | 277 | 2112 | 3-33 
1899-1903 | 1,659 | 461 | 996 | 306 | 2655 | 3:8 
1904-1908 | 2,056 | 5-32 | 1,199 | 3:36 | 3,255 | 4:38 
1909-1913 | 2,649 | 603 | 1,539 | 384 | 4188 | 4-98 
1914 610 | 628 | 347 | 393 | 957 | 5:16 
1915 647 | 673 | 312 | 344 | 959 | 513 
1916 ess | 676 | 340 | 367 | 976 | 523 


During the whole period covered by the foregoing table the rate both for 
males and for females has been more than doubled. The male rate is about 
half as high again as the female. Not many persons under 35 die from 
nephritis, the proportions for 1916 being 14 per cent. for those under 35, and 
86 for those over that age. 


Deatus IN CHILDBIRTH. 

In 1916 the number of deaths of women from the diseases of childbed was 
297, or a rate of 5-7 per 1,000 births. Of these, 114 were due to puerperal 
septicemia, 25 to accidents of pregnancy, and 158 to other puerperal accidents. 
The deaths resulting from various diseases and casualties incident to ehild- 
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birth were approximately 5-7 per 1,000 births, orl death to every 175 births. 
During the ten years ended 1916 the deaths were as follow :— 


1907-1916. 

Cause of Death. Proportion 

Total Deaths. due to 
: Each Cause. 

per cent. 
Accidents of Pregnancy ... es es 373 13°05 
Puerperal Hemorrhage .,, _ ae 296 10°36 
Puerperal Septicemia ... or at 1,032 36°11 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia i aes 497 17°29 
Other Casualties of Childbirth ... 1 660 23°09 
Total ‘a seis ea 2,858 106°00 


Owing to changes in the classification of the causes of death, the figures for 
the last ten years are not comparable on the same basis as those for 
previous years, but the differences are slight. 


Of the 2,858 women who died from diseases of childbirth during the 
ten years 1907-1916, the marricd numbered 2,593 and the single 265, 
and as there were 451,171 legitimate and 28,093 illegitimate births, 
reckoning twins and triplets also as single births, during this period, it follows 
that the fatal cases for married women averaged 6:3 per 1,000 births, or 1 in 
157, and for single women 9-4 per 1,000, or 1 in 106. 


Tue Causes or INFANTILE MortTatity. 


The mortality of infants in New South Wales has been exceptionally low 
since 1904. An upward movement in 1907, when the rate was higher than 
in any of the three preceding years, was followed by a decline in the following 
year, a decline that was continued until 1911. In 1912 there was a slight 
increase as compared with the year before, but the rate was considerably 
lower than the average for the preceding quinquennium, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was a period of low mortality. In 1913 the rate was 78-3, 
being 2 per cent. above the average of the previous ten years, and the highest 
since 1907. In 1914 the rate again declined, and in 1916 it was 67-8 per 
1,000 births, the lowest rate recorded, and 8 per cent. below the average 
for the last decennium. 


Children are susceptible to the attacks of disease at the earliest age-periods 
of life, but the rates for preventable diseases are highest. There is, there- 
fore, no doubt that many children succumb through parental ignorance 
of the proper food or treatment required. About 1,000 children out of every 
10,000 born in New South Wales die before reaching their fifth year. 


The death-rate of infants,regarded as a general sanitary test, makes the 
knowledge of what diseases are most fatal to children a matter of the first 
importance. In this connection, the following statement shows the principal 
causes of the deaths of children—under 1 per 1,000 births and under 5 per 
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1,000 living—in 1916 and in the five years 1911-15, distinguishing deaths in 
the metropolis from those in the remainder of the State :— 


Deaths Under 1 per 1,000 Births. Deaths Under 5 per 1,000 Living. 
Cause of Death. Metropolis. "hae Ae Metropolis. ieee Nee 
ats, | 19%: | Tous, | 291. Tors, | 1916. | tors, 2916. ons, | 2906. | rors, | 1826. 
Measles... ea --| O68 | O2)/ O85 | O38] OG] 03 08! O11] O04] O83) O85] O2 
Scarlet Fever ae ve] ove 0-2 00 01 0:0 O1 ol 02 0-0 02 O1 02 
Whooping-cough .. --| 19] 29| 22) 19 20 | 2:3 os | 11 07] O68 | OF] 08 
Diphtheria and Croup ..| 06 11 03 0°6 0°3 0-8 os 10 o7 0-9 0°8 09 
Tuberculosis—Meninges..) 074 0-2 0-2 02 03 O2 03 0-2 02 oO1 2 01 
1 Peritoneum| 01 0-0 02 02 02 01 O11 0-0 01 0-0 O1 0-0 
7% Other Organs} 01 0°3 o1 | 0-2 01 0-2 o1 0°2 01 o1 o1 01 
Syphilis .. ars --| 10 O-4 0°3 02 0-6 0-2 03 01 01 0-0 O1 O1 
Meningitis .. sie --| 10 12 10 o8 10 10 05 07 0-4 O-4 0-4 05 
Convulsions a. «| 18 14 | 23 2°8 24 2°2 06 O4 08 0°38 O7 07 
Bronchitis .. Pe «| 16 16 25 26 21 22 0°5 05 07 O07 07 06 
Broncho-pneumonia «| 32 4°4 2°8 3°5 29 3:9 14 18} 11 13 12 15 
Pneumonia .. ais --| 14] 18) 17 14 V6 | 1°6 08} O09] O7] O7 | O38] O8 
Diarrhoa and Enteritis .., 22°8 | 15°7 °° [82 | 14°5 | 200 | 15°0 72) 48) 54) 46; GO] 4°7 
Congenital Malformations) 3:1] 40] 2:38| 33] 30| 36 08 | OF] O7] O8] O8] O08 
Infantile Debility .. «| 86 78 9°6 80 9°2 79 22 18 22 16 2°2 17 
Premature Birth .. +-| 18 0 177 | 16°38 | 16°5 | 17-0 | 17-0 4°6 40 37 34) 40 3°6 
All Others .. --| 75 | 76) 85) 103) SL] 9:2 57 | 31| 20| 371 33) 35 
Total a --| 73°6 | 68°5 | 70°0 | 67°4 | 71:4 | 67°83 || 27-6 | 21:8 | 200 | 20:2 | 22°7 | 208 

i 


The high mortality of infants is due to the deaths of children who are 
incapacitated, even at birth, either from immaturity or inherited debility, 
for the struggle for existence. Of children under 1, the deaths from these 
causes in 1916 were equal to 28-5 per 1,000 births, or 42 per cent. of the total 
deaths of children at that age. A table already given shows that the mortality 
during the first month of life is over two-fifths of the total mortality 
during the whole of the first year, and 84 per cent. of this two-fifths propor- 
tion of the year’s total mortality was due in 1916 to deaths from congenital 
debility or defects. 


Of the deaths of children under one year, diarrhcea and enteritis were 
responsible to the extent of 15-0 per 1,000 births, and deaths from infectious 
diseases of 3:5 per cent. per 1,000, of which whooping-cough alone contri- 
buted 2°3 per cent. Respiratory diseases afflict children with fatal results, 
bronchitis, in 1916, causing 2-2, broncho-pneumonia 3-9, and pneumonia 
1-6 deaths per 1,000 births. The death-rate for these respiratory diseases 
was normal in 1916. Convulsions had a death rate of 2-2, tuberculous 
diseases of 0°5, and meningitis (not tuberculous) of 1-0 per 1,000 births. 


The greater number of fatal cases of children under 5 years of age are due 
to congenital debility, diarrhoea and enteritis, pneumonia, measles, diphtheria, 
and convulsions, in the order given. 
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The Deaths of [legitimate Children. 


The following table shows the causes of death of illegitimate as compared 
with those of legitimate children. The figures represent the deaths of children 
under 1 year per 1,000 births in New South Wales during the year 1916. 


Deaths Under 1 per 1,000 Births. 
Cause of Death. 
; Legitimate. | Illegitimate. Total. 
Measles... one -_ ies 03 ves 03 
Scarlet Fever te we dee 01 0-4 01 
Whooping-cough ... ve oat 2°3 2°4 23 
Diphtheria and Croup... ba 08 0°8 08 
Tuberculosis—Meninges ... vei 0-2 0°4 0°2 
es Peritoneum os 0:1 0°4 O1 
rf Other Organs... 0-2 0°4 0:2 
Syphilis 000. eee OD 16 0-2 
Meningitis ... re a we 1-0 0°8 1:0 
Convulsions... des as Si 2 4:4 2-2 
Bronchitis ... est ie ate 21 3:2 22 
Broncho-pneumonia ae an 3°8 60 3°9 
Pneumonia ... wou see ee 15 3:2 16 
Diarrheea and Enteritis ... ee 13°4 47°5 150 
Conjganital Malformations a 3°6 32 3°6 
Infantile Debility ... ac ee 7:0 24°8 79 
Premature Birth .. 0. ws) 16°5 26°0 17-0 
All Others ... ee Ms ws 8:7 20°4 9:2 
Total ... ase i 639 | 1459 678 


A greater mortality is characteristic of illegitimate than of legitimate 
children, because the former are the victims of their resented intrusion into 
life. TExclusive of diseases inherited from contaminated parents, systematic 
neglect, and organised lack of care are largely responsible for these. higher 
death-rates of the unwanted. Infantile debility, including congenital mal- 
formations and premature birth, showed 54-0 per 1,000 births as against the 
legitimate rate of 27-1. Diarrhcea and enteritis were 47-5 as compared 
with 13-4, respiratory diseases 12-4 as compared with 7-4, and syphilis 1:6 
as compared with 0-2. No great difference was, however, exhibited between 
the legitimate and the illegitimate rates for epidemic diseases. 


Tun SEASONAL: PREVALENCE OF DISEASES. 


The following tabulation shows the principal diseases and the seasons of 
the year during which their effects are most fatal to their victims. The 
figures are based on the experience of the ten years 1907-16, and show the 
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proportion of deaths per 1,000 from the diseases specified for each of the 
twelve months of a typical year. In order to make the results of the com- 
putation comparable, the returns have been adjusted so as to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in each month. 


: Diph- | whoop- Diarrhae,| 

Month. | Wer |ausnia.| ‘and’ | dag, | Pbthisis. | neste | Seas | Pa | Bigee 
Croup. Dysentery. 

January ... 143 35 69 82 78 52 46 139 75 
February... 145 23 70 58 75 43 42} 125 72 
March ...| 187 20 81 53 74 46|° 45] 11 68 
April... 128 35. | 105 70 80 60 57 | 103 73 
May... 91 57 | 113 8h 85 76 80 68 86 
June... 71 76 | 113 65 85 98 | 112 42 91 
July... 45] 111L| 108 83 87| 117] 142 30 98 
August ... 33 174 80 85 94 135 148 24 98 
September. 32] 196 81 | 103 90} 130} 125] -27 94 
October ... 29) 136 57 | 108 85 96 85 51 80 
November. 52 86 68 97 84 80 68 | 125 86 
December.. 99 51 60| 115 83 67 50 | 155 79 
fs Z - ee I. ne eee 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 


The chief features of the above table are exhibited in the contrast between 
the figures relating to typhoid fever, diarrhoea and enteritis on the one 
hand, and to influenza, pneumonia and bronchitison the other. In the first 
group the influence of the warm weather is the controlling factor; in the 
second, the cold. The warmest months in the year are January, February 
and December; the coldest, June, July and August. Phthisis varies little 
throughout the year, but the rates show that it is more fatal in the colder 
months. Bright’s disease shows likewise a higher mortality during the cold 
weather. 


DeEastus FROM VIOLENCE. 


The persons dying during the year 1916 numbered 19,854, and of these 
1,319, or 6-64 per cent., met with violent deaths. The rate, 7-0 per 10,000, 
was, however, 11-2 per cent. lower than the mean rate for the preceding 
quinquennium. The mortality rate from violence for males was nearly 
four times a8 great as that for females. 


In the year 1916 the males thus dying numbered 1,048, or 11-15 per 10,000 
living, and the females 271, or 2-93 per 10,000 living. 
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DeEatus FRom SUICIDE. 


The number of persons who took their own lives in 1916 was 212, or a rate 
of 1-14 per 10,000 living, and about 20 per cent. below the average for the 
preceding quinquennium. The number of male suicides was 170, or a rate 
of 1-81 per 10,000 living, and of female 45, or a rate of 0-45 per 10,000 
living—the male rate thus being fourfold that of the female. 

The number of deaths from suicide and the rates per 10,000 living since 
1884 are shown in the following table. 


Males, Females. Total. 
NO Deaths. | pectin, | Deaths. | porAthn, | Deaths. | pot, 
1884-88 428 1°62 96 0°44 524 1:09 
1889-93 519 1°68 110 0°42 629 lll 
1894-98 679 2°01 169 0°57 848; 1:34. 
1899-1908 651 1°81 142 0:44 793 1:16 
1904-1908 719 1°86 160 0°49 879 1:18 
1909-1913 857 1:95 238 0°59 1,095 1°30 
1914 210 2°16 58 0°66 268 1:45 
1915 208 2°16 50 0°55 258 1°38 
1916 170 1°81 42 0°45 212 1:14 


The means usually adopted for self-destruction by men are shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, and hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons 
and have resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide that were 
consummated during the last quinquennial period 33 were by the agency 
of poison, 28 by shooting, 16 by cutting, 13 by hanging, and 6 by drowning. 

Experience shows that suicidal morbidity is largely influenced by the 
seasons, as the conduct of male victims clearly exhibits, for they are more 
prone to self-destruction in the first and the last quarters of the year. For 
the ten years ended 1916 the proportion of male suicides per 1,000 during 
the first quarter of the year was 265, during the last 260, during the third 
246, and during the second 229. January, February and December, the 
three hottest months of the year, have usually the largest record of 
suicides. 

Female suicides, quarter-annually classified for the same period, show the 
highest proportion during the third quarter. of the year, the figures being 
283 per 1,000 for the third quarter, 249 for the first, 247 for the second, and 
220 for the fourth. 

Deratus FROM ACCIDENT. 


During the year 1916 the number of fatal accidents was 990, viz. 779 of 
males and 211 of females, or equal to rates of 8-29 and 2-28 per 10,000 living of 
each sex, and the general rate was 5-30 per 10,000 living. Accidental deaths 
have always been numerically greater in the ultra-metropolitan area. Of 
those registered during 1916, deaths from accident in the metropolis num- 
bered 323 and in the remainder of the State 667. As a general rule, about 
three-fourths of the accidents occur in the latter Division, which contains 
about five-eights of the total population. 
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The number of deaths from accident and the rates per 1,000 since 1884 are 
shown in the table below. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. 
Deaths. per'i0,600. Deaths. ert) "000, | Deaths. pat 10,000: 
1884 -88 3,550 13°41 944 4°34 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 3,666 11:90 966 3°70 4,632 8:14 
1894-98 3,498 10°33 1,095 3°69 4,593 5°23 
1899-1903 3,432 9:54 1,103 3°39 4,535 6°62 


1904-1908 3,143 8°13 1,055 2°96 4,198 5°65 
1909-1913 3,891 8-86 1,114 2°77. 5,005 5°95 


19]4 903 9°30 - 216 2°45 1,119 6°04 
1915 712 7-41 225 2°48 937 5-02 


1916 779 8°29 211 2°28 990 5°30 


Although the death-rate from accidents is still high compared with that of 
more settled countries, it has decreased, the decline for males being more 
rapid than for females. For the years prior to 1894 the rates were really 
slightly lower than those shown in the table, because certain causes formerly 
classed as accidents now fall-into different categories. 


The experience of the past quinquennium shows that out of every 1,000 
accidents 181 are due to vehicles and horses, 136 to drowning, 129 to burns 
or scalds, 126 to falls, 112 to railways and tramways, 43 to mines and quarries, 
and 30 to weather agencies, ¢.e., excessive cold or heat, and lightning. 
Among males the greatest number of deaths are due to vehicles and horses, 
and among females to burns and scalds. 
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Dirrusion oF EpvucatTIOoN. 


Some idea of the diffusion of education among the people of New South 
‘Wales may be gathered from the following figures, derived from the Census 
of 1911 :— 


Males. Females. \ To 
‘ ( oar 
English Language— | 
Read and write | 696,258 | 645,022 | 1,34] ,280 
Read only... is 2,565 3,140 | 5,705 
Foreign Language only— [ 
Read and write ag 5,889 650 | 6,539 
Read only... vn 497 61 558 
Cannot read ae wo] 184,215 | 123,808 | 258,023 
Not stated ... se eat 18,274 16,355 | 34,629 
eater : nee | eee 
i 
Total. «| 857,698 789,036 | 1,646,734 


As regards those who cannot read, classification according to age at the 
Census of 1911, was as follows :-—- 


Ages. sien: 11> Seeing Total. 
ye | 102,008 98,863 200,866 
5-9 wean 16,612 14,944 31,556 
rs 605 440 | 1,045 
(| i | 641 338 | 79 
20 and upwards ... ..., 13,934 8,922 | 22,856 
Unspecified .... wh oh 420 361 721 

agua | eee 
Total .. ..| 134,215 123,808 | 258,093 
‘ ( 


Persons of the age of 5 years and over who could not read, in proportion to 
the total population, were :—Males, 3-7 per cent.; females, 3-1 per cent. 
These figures included immigrants and persons who had not come under the 
operation of the Public Instruction Act of New South Wales. 
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The following figures represent the proportion of the total population over 
5 years of age, in two groups, 5-14 years and 15 years and over, who could 
read and write, or read only, in English or in a foreign language, and the 
proportions unable to read at the last three Census periods :— 


1891. 1901. 1911, 
Males. | Females.) .Males. | Females,| Males, | Females. 
Read and write— per cent./per cent. per cent.|per cent.|per cent.|per cent. 
Ages 5-14 years ae we TB1 | 743 76°2 771 88-9 89°8 
Sandover ..  ..] 924 | 922 | 940 | 953 | 970 | 977 
Total, 5and over... wl 875 86'8 89°3 90:0 95:3 95°9 
Read only— 
Ages 5-ld4 years, wf 84 | 77 50 | vie 3 
I5andover ... 4.) 24 | 37 | 14 1°8 4 5 
Total, Sandover ... ... 40 49 | 28 27 “4 5 
Unable to read— | | 
Ages 5-l4 years... ..| 185 | 180 188 | 182 | 108 | 99 
Isandover ... ...| 52 41 | 46 29 26 18 
Total, 5andover 2. ...| 85 | 8B 8-4 73 4°3 36 
} 


The increase in the proportion of those who can read and write indicates 
the extension of educational facilities. 

Under the Public Instruction Act, attendance at a school is obligatory 
upon children between the ages of 7 and 14 years; but this period of seven 
years does not cover the full school age, which is extended frequently by 
kindergarten training on the one hand and by continuation or secondary 
school work on the other; so that the full school age may fairly be taken as 
from ages 5 to 18 inclusive. 


Tae Srate System oF EpuUcATION. 


Public Schools Act, 1866. 

The Public Schools Act, 1866, which was operative from January, 1867, 
to 30th April, 1880, was devised as a measure “to make better provision for 
public education.” A Council of Education of five members was constituted, 
in which were vested all the lands, inoneys, securities, and personal property 
of the Board of National Education, all lands and school buildings held by 
trustees under the regulation and inspection of the Denominational School 
Board as well as all personalty of the latter Board. The new Council was 
empowered to disburse all moneys appropriated by Parliament for elementary 

_ instruction, to establish and maintain public schools, to grant aid to 
certified denominational schools, and, subject to regulations, to define the 
course of secular instruction generally. 

Four classes of schools were recognised, viz., Public, Denominational, Pro- 
visional,.and Half-time ; while, for sparsely settled districts, itinerant teachers 
might be appointed, or private schools assisted, provided they were subject 
to inspection as prescribed by the Council. The Council was empowered to 
authorise a scale of fees to be charged in the public and in the certified 
denominational schools, but inability to pay such fees did not constitute a 
valid reason for excluding children from the schools. 

Training schools for teachers were authorised ; Public School Boards were 
appointed to exercise local supervision; four hours per szhool-day were 
reserved for secular instruction exclusively, and a maximum period of one 
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hour per school-day was available for visiting religious teachers to 
impart religious instruction ; all existing national schools, vested and non- 
vested, were declared public schools, 


On its establishment in 1867 the Council of Education assumed control 
over 259 national and 310 denominational schools. From 1875 the entire 
cost of building and maintaining public schools was defrayed from the 
public funds, and the number of schocls increased so rapidly that in 1880, 
when the Department of Public Instruction was created, there were 1,220 - 
schools under control, viz., public, 705 ; provisional, 313 ; half-time, 97; and 
denominational, 105 ; and.a degree of standardisation had been attained. 


Public Instruction Acts, 1880 and 1916. 


The Pablic Instruction Act, 1880, marked a new era, Under it the powers 
and authority of the Council of Education were vested in a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, with power to disburse all moneys appropriated by 
Parliament for public instruction. The subsidies to certified denominational 
schools ceased, after due notice, on 3lst December, 1882 ; an undenomina- 
tional system of education was established as a public service, and attendance 
at school for a minimum period of 70 days in each half-year was declared 
obligatory, failing just cause of exemption, on all children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 years. The classes of schools to be established and maintained 
were defined as follows:—Public schools, primary and superior; evening 
public schools ; and high schools for girls and for boys; and the conditions 
‘in regard to provisional schools and itinerant teachers, as contained in the 
Public Schools Act, 1866, were retained but in amplified form, also other 
features of that Act, such as the allocation of hours of instruction, &e, 

The Public Instruction Act, 1880, remains the basis of the educational 
system of the present day, though it was amended by the Free Education 
Act, 1906, and by the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 1916. 

The Free Education Act provides that instruction in primary and superior 
public schools shall be free. Previously, the maximum fee chargeable in public 
primary schools was 3d. per week per child, with a limitation of 1s. per week 
for all the children of one family. Fees chargeable in higher schools were 
determined by regulation ; and, following the lead of the Free Education Act, 
1906, amended regulations were issued making instruction in high schools 
also free from 1st January, 1911. 

The Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 1916, contains important pro- 
visions regarding compulsory school attendance, the certification of private 
schools, and the inspection of school premises. The clauses of the Principal 
Act relating 1o compulsory attendance were -repealed, and the statutory 
school age reduced by the exclusion of children between the ages of 6 and 7 
years. Parents and guardians of children between 7 and 14 years 
must cause them to attend regularly at a State or certified school ; if 
a child has been absent without sufficient cause for more than six half-days 
during three months, the parent becomes liable to prosecution. Exemptions 
may be granted to children receiving efficient instruction at home on at 
least 85 days in each half-year, and the onus of proof lies upon the parent or 
guardian ; also to those over 13 years of age, who are certified as being educated 
to the standard required by the Principal Act, and to those residing in” 
places where there is not adequate school accommodation within reasonable 
distance. Children, who habitually disobey the orders of parents and 
guardians to attend school, may be sent to an institution for the detention 
of truants. 

At thé direction of the Minister of Public Instruction, parents and 
guardians are required to furnish returns with regard to children of ages of 
7 to 14 years. 
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Details relating to the certification of private schools are shown on a 
later page. 

Development of Public School System. 

“Tn the period during which the Public Instruction Act, 1880, has 
been operative, numerous adjustments in organisation and procedure have 
been made to admit of educational development in consonance with changing 
ideals. In New South Wales a considerable proportion of the population is. 
located in sparsely settled districts, and in virtual detachment from community 
life. On the other hand, an urban population is concentrated at a few points. 
only.. These two entirely diverse conditions of settlement complicate the 
difficulties of administering a general educational policy, by making the higher 
standards designed by the law unattainable except in large centres of popula- 
tion, and necessitating special adjustments of standards for isolated areas and 
pioneer settlements. 

In these circumstances school acbouiinodtion has extended steadily, the 
immediate needs being supplied by the establishment of primary schools to 
which superior departments have been added as occasion arose, while high 
schools have been established in the more populous district. 

Realisation of the importance of thorough education led to a conference in 
1902 of representatives of different interests in educational matters in New 
South Wales, In April of that yeara Royal Commission of two members was 
appointed to proceed to Europe and America to inquire into existing 
methods of instruction in connection with primary, secondary, technical, and 
other branches of education, and to recommend for adoption whatever 
improvements might be introduced with advantage in New South Wales. 

Extensive recommendations were made by the Commission, and a further 
Conference was held in 1904 to consider the question of State Education 
from every point of view. The plan of action embodied in the resolutions 
- of this Conference involved the cessation of the pupil-teacher system, which 
had been operative in the public schools since 1852; the introduction of 
specially trained teachers, and for this purpose the equipment and main- 
tenance of a Normal School, with a Practice School attached ; the for- 
mation of a Kindergarten Training College, and of local training schools 
for country-school teachers. The establishment of a Chair of Pedagogy at 
the University of Sydney, of truant schools, and of schools for the feeble- 
minded was urged, and other resolutions involving alterations in matters 
of procedure in the public (primary) schools were adopted. 

To accord with the new policy, a Syllabus of Instruction for Primary School 
Work was issued in 1905, with the grouping of subjects as follows :— 

Linglish.—Correct speech, reading, writing, spelling, composition, recita- 
tion, grammar. 

Mathematics.— Arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, geometry. 

Nature Knowledge.—Geography, object lessons, elementary science. 

Civics and Morals.—History, Scripture, moral duties, citizenship. 

Art Manual Work.—Drawing, brushwork, kindergarten exercises, model- 
ling, woodwork, needlework. 

Musical and Physical Education. 

Since 1905 steady progress has been made in the co-ordination of 
educational effort in all stages. The regular school work has been extended, 
to include more manual and vocational training for boys, and better oppor- 
tunities in domestic science for girls, emphasising the application of school . 
work to the daily life of the citizen by means of special courses; progress 
has beén made in school buildings ; the question of playgrounds has received. 
attention ; medical inspection is conducted ‘over extensive areas; and the 
increase of -high school facilities expresses a desire to provide a higher 

standard of education. 
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The secondary school system has been extended greatly and a new 
syllabus, introduced in 1911, adopted in State High Schools, and in all the 
private schools registered under the Bursary Endowment Act. A system 
of examinations has been established to mark the completion of each stage 
of school work, and an Employment Bareau has been opened in the Depart- 
ment of Education fur boys who continue their education beyond the 
primary stage. 

Important statutory provisions affecting educational matters are contained 
in the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, and in the University Amendment 
Act, 1912, concerning which details are given on a later page. 

The years 1913 and 1914 were marked by a wide extension of the scheme 
of medical school inspection ; by the reorganisation of technical education 
upon a Trades School basis ; and by the expansion of secondary education in 
the State Schools. During 1915 the syllabus of each type of school was 
revised, and new courses were commenced in the schools at the beginning 
of 1916. 

State EXPENDITURE oN EpucarTIion. 


The expenditure by the State on education which has been increasing 
steadily during the past ten years, includes grants and subsidies to Educa- 
tional and Scientific institutions, cost of maintenance of industrial schools 
and reformatories, as well as expenditure on premises, equipment, and 
maintenance of public schools. 

In the following statement, the expenditure on buildings, equipment, sites 
&ec., representing capital expenditure, has been distinguished as far as 
practicable from expenditure for maintenance, including erants and subsidies, , 
all of which constitute annual running costs :— 


Year ended | Expenditure. “Cost per head 
~ 30t. . é A 
ee Capital. | Annual. Total. population. 
£ | £ £ 8. d. 
1913 - |} 357,135 | 1,518,863 | 1,875,998 21 0 
1914 258,836 | 1,640,679 | 1,899,515 20 9 
1915 258,044 1,691,348 1,949,392 20 11 
1916 221,501 1,716, 864 1,938,365 20 9 
1917 294,270 1,873,926 | 2,168,196 23 3 


— 


' These figures are exclusive of amounts spent by the State on the colleges, 
experiment farms, and societies for the promotion of agriculture and allied 
interests, concerning which reference should be made to the chapter relating 


to Agriculture. The following statement gives in more detail the expenditure 
for 1916-17 :— 


Expenditure. 
Object. Capital. Annual, 
, £ wide 
_. Education Department, Schools, &e. ... wee 205,634 1,742,724 

Educational Institutions, Schools of Arts, &e. this 474 4,843 ; 

* University, and Affiliated Conese ae or oes 27,952 63,822 
Sydney Grammar School ss aa thas, heel: » "eee eea a's 1,509: 
Industrial Schools ae ue ans ae wid. ° aga ageaas 9,987 
Public Library .... Pe aes aon uss ea 402 12,986 
Australian Museum rae iia “ee ive wen iniavesae 10,518. 
Conservatorium of Music at Les eke wet 1,709 8,538 
National Art Gallery sig ve Par ee Wie 6,913 
Observatory ‘ oo ae ae 801 3,665 
Zoological Gardens, Taronga Park jas wi yey 57,298 2,894 
Grants and Subsidies to various Societies... bdbs »  caneaidexee . 6,536 


Total 7... asus ase awe eee = £294,270 1,873,926 
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The University of Sydney, though a publicly endowed institution, was 
free from any measure of Governmental supervision until 1912, when the 
University Amendment Act was passed, under which the Government is 
represented on the Senate. Grants and subsidies to institutions, schools, 
and societies represent annual payments conditional upon satisfactory 
fulfilment of functions, 


ScHooLs anp Tracuine STaFFs, . 


The total number of public and private schools in operation at the end of. 
each of the past years, and the aggregate teaching staff in each group) 
are shown in the following table :— 


Schools. Teaching Staffs, 

Year, 5 5 

Public. Private. Total. aoe Fe oa 

| 

1912 3,234 754 3,988 7,048 3,673 10,721 
1913 3,285 a 733 4,018 7,261 3,593 10,854 | 
i914 8,258 717 } 3,975 7,404 3,674 11,078 
1915 3,254 718 3,972 7,890 3,682 11,572 
1916 3,188 701 3,889 8,369 3,678 12,047 


These figures are exclusive of Technical Schools, the Sydney Grammar 
School, the Ragged, and Free Kindergarten Schools, the New South Wales 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Institutional schools 
under denominational control, Shorthand and Business Colleges, Agricul- 
tural Schools, &ce. In 1912 there was, on the average, one school to 
446 persons ; in 1916 there was one school to 478 persons in the population 
of the State. 

The Teaching Staff per school was much greater for the Private Schools 
than for the Public, but the staffs of the Private Schools include a number of 
visiting teachers who teach special subjects only, and do not devote their 
whole time to one school. 


ENROLMENT. 


A comparative review of the enrolment of children at Public and Private 
Schools is restricted to the last quarter in each year, as the figures collected 
in regard to Private Schools relate only to that period. The following 
statement shows the recorded enrolment during the December quarter of 
each of the last ten years :— 


Enrolment (December Quarter). a alsa Sa Children : 

Year, tn In iz fa i 

eeu. Liles Total. Public Schools. |Private Schoole_ 

: ; per cent, per cent, 
1907 |. 209,229 57,440. 266,669 782 21°83 
1908 214,495 .|  . 57,111 271,606 79-0 210 
1909 213,739 - 58,361 272,100. 78°6 214 
1910 214,776 . 59,247 . 274,023. 78°4 21°6 
1911 221,810 . ‘60,963 282,773 78°4 21°6 
1912 : 228,529. 61,744 290,273. 78°7 21°3 
1913 241,784 64,591 - 306,375 78-9 21+] 
1914 252,697 64,577 317,274 796 20-4 
1915 258,017. 64,863 822,880 79°9 2071 
- 1916 | 264,713 67,704 332,417 79°6 20°4 
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“ During the first half of the period under review the total enrolment 
increased very slowly. Latterly, however, there has been an appreciable 
advance, so that the figures for 1916 -are 24-7 per.cent. above those for 1907. 


The ratio of enrolment of children in Public and Private Schools for the 
various years of the decade remains fairly constant, varying from 782 in.1907 
to 79°9 in 1915 in the case of the former, and from 21°8 in 1907 to.20-1 in 
1915 in that of the latter. 


The figures relating to enrolment are exclusive of the Evening Continuation 
Schools, the Sydney Grammar School for Boys, Business and Shorthand 
Schools, the School held in connection with the Deaf and Dumb and Blind 
Institution, the Ragged Schools, and Free Kindergarten Schools, . Institu- 
tional Schools under denominational control, Agricultural and Technical 
Schools, &e. ea 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


In the folowing comparison the average quarterly enrolment .and the 
average attendance for Public Schools are derived from the roils for all 
quarters qf the year, not for the December quarter only; for Private 
Schools the ratio is on the December quarter enrolment and the average 
daily attendance during the whole year :— 


Publie Schools. Private Sebools, 
oy : Ratio of © 
ON | ach, | gitdttee | stlenanee | erngah | gdcetaste | «2 uments 
Enrolment. ear Sate anky Quarter. _ |duriwg the year, ee 
per cent. ; per cent. 
1907 213,709 152,608 714 57,440 46,697 81:3 ; 
1908 | 216,747 155,997 72-0 57,111 .| 48,208 84-4. 
1909 218, 248 160,080 73°3 58,361 48,792 83:6 
1910 218,539 157,498 | 72:1. 59,247 49,35} 83°3 
191} 223,603 160,776 719 ° 60,963 51,569 846. 
1912 235,803 171,028 72°5 61,744 51,168 . B29" 
1913 | 245,819 178,028 | 72-4 64,591 54,305 oe 
1914] 258,562 190,194 73°6 64,577 55,431 85°: 
1915 265,446 194,244 73-2 64,863 55,163 | 85-0" 
1916 272,156 200,695 73°7 67,704 _ 66,318 B32. 


The quarterly enrolment, as the standard for comparison of diiron 
under tuition, and, by means of the average attendance, of the degree of 
constancy in the education of children, is an 1 unsatisfactory test. © 

The weekly roll is clearly a better test, inasmuch as it more nearly 
approaches the basis (daily) on which the average attendance is computed ; 
but preferably the average attendance of scholars should be compared with 
the total children who can be regarded asin need of education. Such 
comparison may be seen in the following statement which shows, for the last 
ten years, the average attendance at Public: and Private Schools in com- 
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parison with the estimated numbers of children requiring education. The 
figures are exclusive of Technical schools, Sydney Grammar School, charitable 
schools, and shorthand and business schools and colleges, &c,:— 


= * Average . 
1907 260,800 43,11] 303,911 | *° 199,305 65°6 
1908 259,400 42,551 301,951 204,200 67°6 
1909 259,200 43,242 302,442 208,872 69:1 
1910 257,900 44,364 302, 264 206,849 68-4 
1911 260,800 43,979 304,779 212,345 69°7 
1912 264,700 44,992 309,692 | 222,196 717 
1913 271,300 45,293 . 316,593 232, 333 734 
1914 278,200 46,356 324,556 245,625 * 15-7 
1915 286,200 46,689 332,889 249,407 74°9 
1916 293,500 47,550 341,030 257,018 754 


In the above table the figures represent the school age as that between 
6 and 14 years. The Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 1916, which 
changed the school age to that between 7 and 14 years, did not come inta 
operation until 1917, 


AGE D1stRIBUTION OF PUPILS, 


The age distribution of pupils enrolled at schools during the last five years 
is shown in the following table. The figures represent the December 
quarter enrolment and are exclusive of Evening Continuation Schools :-— 


Public Sehools, nat | Private Schools, 
Year. 
6 years 6 years 2 
Under - 14 years Under 14 years 
and Total. and Total. 
6 years. | under 14, | 2nd over. a 6 years. | wider 14. and over. m 


1912 | 10,002 | 200,260 | 18,267 | 228,529 | 5,279 47,555 8,910 61,744 
1913.) 10,663 | 211,742 | 19,3879 | 241,784 | 5,706 | 49,340 9,545 64,591 
1914 | 11,165 | 221,046 | 20,486 | 252,697 | 5,344 | 49,872 9,361 64,5) 


a1 
I 


1915 | 11,120 | 226,222 | 20,675 | 258,017 | 5,498 | 49,969 9,396 64,863. 


1916 | 11,834 | 232,408 | 20,471 | 264,713 | 5,280 | 52,459 | 9,965 | 67,704 


RELIGIONS. 


A comparative view of the aggregate enrolment in all schools (public and 
private) for the December quarter during the last five years, is given here- 
under, and the figures, being on the same planes of comparison for each 
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year, may be accepted as illustrative of the progression of each type of school 
during the period :— 


Public Schools— : Private Schools— 
Denomination of Children. Denomination of Schools, Total 
Year. | : Pareunen 
Church of | Roman | Presby- , Church | Roman all Schools. 
England. | Catholic. | terian, [Methodist.) Other, of || Catholic, | Other | 
, ig 5 . 


1912 | 123,190 | 31,313 | 26,992 | 31,768 | 15,266 | 3,347 | 46,778 | 11,619) 290,273 
1913 | 131,052 | 32,553 | 28,601 | 33,499 | 16,079 | 3,533 | 49,580 | 11,478| 306,375 
1914 | 136,812 | 33,628 | 29,783 | 35,678 | 16,796 | 3,644 | 50,434 | 10,499] 317,274 
1915 | 139,317 | 33,958 | 30,357 | 36,807 | 17,578 | 3,619 | 51,369 9,875/ 322,880 
1916 | 143,757 | 33,648 | 31,478 | 37,883 | 17,947 | 3,688 | 54,124 | 9,949) 332,417 


Per Cent. oF Tota, ENROLMENT. 


1912 42°4 108 93 10-9 5:3 12 16°1 40 100 
1913 42°8 106 9°3 10°9 52 12 16:2 3°38 100 
1914 43-1 10°6 9°4 112 5:3 12 159 3°3 100 
1915 43-2 10°5 94 114 5-4 11 159 31 100 
1916 | 43°2 10:1 95 114 54 11 163 30 100 

' } 

It will be noticed that in the public school figures the column headings 
indicate the denomination of the children, and in the private school figures 
the denomination of the schools. In the former case the denomination of the 
child is ascertained, but not in the latter, and the pupil, although attending 
a school of stated denomination, is not necessarily to be considered of that 
denomination. 

As compared with the total enrolment the percentage of Church of Eng- 
land children in public schools increased from 42-4 in 1912, to 43: 2 in 1916, 
and the proportion in the denominational schools decreased slightly. of 
the Church of England children attending school, 24 per cent. attend their 
own denominational schools. ; 

The Roman Catholic children at present attending the schools of their 
own denomination represent 62 per cent. of the total Roman Catholic enrol- 
ment. In the percentage attending public schools, the rate declined from 
10-8 in 1912 to 10°1 in 1916 ; the proportion in the denominational schools 
increased slightly. 


Religious Instruction in State Schools. 

A provision of the Public Instruction Act, 1880, retained from the Public 
Schools Act, 1866, reserves a maximum period of one hour in each school day, 
during which religious instruction may be given to scholars in State schools 
by visiting ministers and teachers of religious bodies ; and the following table 
indicates the number of lessons in special religious instruction during the 
past five years :— 


Number of Lessons. 


Denomination. . 
1912, 1913. 1914, 1915. 1916. 
Church of England... | 27,229 30,958 35,373 35,342 33,600 
Roman Catholic exe sit 887 833 1,086 1,358 1,460 
Presbyterian .., Fes SP 8,074 7,922 8,313 8,485 7,517 
Methodist ae Se or 9,956 10,914 12,455 12,353 12,59T 
Other Denominations ... oe 6,737 6,694 7,472 7,326 6,908 
Total... ...| 52,883 57,321 64,699 64,864 62,076 
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Tre Strate ScHOOLS. 


Annual Eupenditure. 


The following statement shows the expenditure by the Department of 
Education in oak calendar year since 1912, for maintenance, administration, 
and school premises, on account of pr simary ‘and secondary public day schools 
and: technical schools :— 


; Pri imary and Secondary Schools. , | Technical Education. 

7 “ : > Maintenance and Adntinistration. i. | ; ; | Land sil ; 
Year Hl | i School Maintenance Building, * 
.. |. Maintenance - | Administra: | ) Tremises.’ _and |. |. ineluding 

ard tion arid - | Tctal. | Administration.| “Repairs. 

Salaries. Training. - | 
1912 | -- 1,191,743 93,666 1,285,409 304,577 | 65,433 17,466 
1913’ } 1,271,920 -| - 106,405 1,918,325 | 367,830 | 53,992 63,803 | - 
1914. | 1,269, 835 | "179,979 1,449,814 — 271,627 | 54,303. .. 5,686 : 
1915 ; 1,288,919 - ! 183,052 | 1,466,971 219,911 57,900 7,630 
1916° | 1,378,619 | 168,346 1,546,965 313,553 | 69,934 21,480 
{ : ted 


These figures represent governmental expenditure only. In regard :to 
Teehnical Education, it is mecessary to note-that fees. paid by students 
constitute a. considerable item of receipt in each year. Fees in primary, 
schools. were ‘abolished ‘as from 8th October, 1906, and High School fees 
from Ist January, 1911. 


The expenditure on land and buildings in the Technical Education branch 
for the year 1913, iricluded ‘the cost of resumption. of land adjoining oe 
Central College. 


The figures given above rapiesent the annual poral expenditure. To 
estimate “the total cost of State school education’ duting any year would’ 
necessitate investigation of the capital value of buildings and equipment, 
the rate of depreciation to be allowed, &c. At the present time the 
Department of Education has not the necessary data to give an exact 
valuation, but the latest approximate estimated value of the Departmental 
properties, including the sites, is £2,400,000. 


The relative cost per child enrolléd is shown in the following table :— 


Per Child—Mean Quarterly Enrolment. 
Maintenance | ¢ 


Year. and School Total - 
Administration.) Premises. .. | Expenditure. sainenanoe | School | Total 
E Administration | Premises. | Expenditure. 
£ £ | €£ £ ‘£ad.| £58. 4, 
“1912 1,285,409 304,577 1,589,986 5 1 5 10 6 14 10 


1913 | 1,318,825 367,830 | 1,686,155 57 


On 
wo oF 


1911! 617 2 
1914; 1,449,814 | 271,627 | 1,721,441 512 2! 110! 613 2 
1915: 1,466,971 219,911 1,686,882 510 6 | 016°7| 6.7 1- 


1916’ «1,546,965 | 313,558 | 1,860,518 | 513 8 | 1} 616°9 
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’ The following statement. shows, in comparative form, the. distribution 
of expenditure in connection with primary and secondary schools. under 
the Department of Education. in 1915 and 1916: — 


; 1915. . 1016. 
School. premises .. Secs cee Sees 219,911 313,553 
Maintenance of Schools . Lae Stes Eun 4 
Teachers’ salaries and allowances cu vee 1,176,424: 1,241,155 
Travelling expenses see Sy ate Gees 10,420°. 12,855 
Forage allowances... ©. 0 ue) ue eB ATO 8,618. 
School fuel allowances ee one oui eae 2,568 © 21745. 
Cleaning allowances abi io Saleves See a. , 984,958 42,068 
Materials oo, 4... oe Wea es Sewe “Das 27,867 48, 782 
i Miscellaneous expenses... — ees ee 28,2038 - 32,967 
' Training of teachers... , a vee ee. 89,809 49,216 
. Bursary Eridowment Board - see eae sei 18,815 25,093 
Administration— ; : : ; : 
General management sp oh ue si 84,961 44,775 - 
_ Inspection ... aes 18 Beat Saab 31,779 —_- 32,784 
‘Chief Medical Officer’ 3 Branch Pre she a 12,688 16,478 


Total oie wis ees oe “1,686, 882 1,860,518 
Stare Primary anp Seconpary ScHoots. 

The number of schools open at any time during the year does not 
coincide with the number open at the end of that year, as with varia- 
tions in population, new schools are established or existing schools closed, and 
changes are being made constantly in the classification of schools opened. 

The following tabie affords a comparison between the number’ of State 
schools in operation in 1881,‘the first full year in which the Depart- 
ment of Education was under immediate ministerial control, and the 


numbers open at later periods; the figures represent the gross number 
of schools in operation during the year :— 


Schools in operation during year. , 
‘Type of School. 


1981. 1801. 1901. 1911, 1915. 1916. 

wes ane ait wee sé 5 4 8 17 19 

Bibles ot oe Se EL 4 aeo 1,697 | 2,049 | 1,945 °) 1,992 | 2,009 
Provisional “85 nN _ 246 349 428 514 520 510 | 
Half-time .. aed 93 ¢ 300 276 308 219 205 
House-to-honse and Travelling on rr 92 20 6 5: | 4 
Subsidised .. ose aoa’ tees ane ae 494 675 | .668 
Evening, Primary a abe 57 14 41 24 1. | aa 
Continuation. ... eael dey aie noe 18 49 + 47 
Industrial and Reformatery .... 2 3 4 3 2 2 
Total ., .. «| 1,498 | 2,460 | 2,822 | 3,315 | 3,480 | 3,464 


The continuous demands for new schools in freshly settled districts, remote 
from towns, account in great measure for the increase in. the number of 


subsidised schools, 


Consolidation of Small Schools. 

In 1904 the consolidation of small schools was initiated, the Department 
of Education granting a subsidy for the conveyance, to central schools, 
of children attending various small schools, The advantages of this sy stem 
are that better buildings and equipment, as well as a larger teaching 
staff, ean be provided, and a wider range of instruction imparted. During 


the year 1916, children were conveyed : ‘to 279 central schools at a cost of 
£11,336. 
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_ Primary ScnHoo.s. 

Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in schools classified 
broadly in two groups—(a) Primary and Superior Schools in more or less 
populous centres, and (b) schools in isolated and sparsely settled districts, 
viz., Provisional, Half-time, House-to-House, and Subsidised Schouls. 

House-to-house teaching is restricted generally to English and mathematics. 

In Half-time schools, one teacher divides his time between two schools, so 
arranging that homework and preparatory study will occupy the time of the 
pupils in the absence of the teacher. The course of instruction follows that 
of full-time schools. 


Classification of Primary Schools, 


Public primary schools are classified according to average attendance, 
and in the largest schools there are separate departments for infants (up to 
about age 8), for boys, and for girls. 

In the classification of schools, made in January of each year, the schools 
were graded as follows, each pair of Half-time schools being counted as one :— 


Schools. 
= Attendanee. cg 
: 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
_I 600 andover| - 73. 74 79 77 80 - 
Il 400 599 31 . 34 32 34 36 
Il 200-399 93 91 98 92 96 - 
IV 50-199 388 412 418 395 398 
Vv 30-49 578 555 559 355 365 
VI 20-29 510 533 540 530 | == 497 
VII Under 20 879 861 828 1,050 1,014 


Subsidised Schools, 


For the education of children resident in places remote from any State 
schools, the Subsidised School was instituted in 1903. The conditions upon 
which aid is granted are that two or more families must combine to engage 
a private teacher, who, after approval of the Minister as to qualificatious, 
receives, in the Eastern portion of the State, a subsidy at the rate 
of £5 per pupil per annum, the maximum amount being £50 per school ; 
and in the Western portion, a subsidy of £6 per pupil per annum, 
the maximum per school being £60. A subsidy may be granted to any 
family, with not less than four children of school age, living in complete 
isolation, Subject to certain conditions, subsidy at the stipulated rates 
may be paid as an aid towards boarding children in a township for the 
purpose of attending a public school. ‘The teachers of subsidised schools in 
the December quarter of 1916 numbered 539, of whom 31 were men ; there 
were 2,505 boys and 2,350 girls on the roll, and the average attendance was 
3,866 or 79°6 per cent. of enrolment. The amount paid towards salaries of 
teachers of subsidised schools during the year 1916 was £19,653, , 

During 1912, regulations and arrangements were made whereby subsidised 
school teachers could be examined, certified, and registered on passing the 
examination, the Department furnishing the names of such registered 
teachers to parents requiring their services. - 


Travelling Schools. 
In order to supply means of education for families so isolated that even 
two could not readily combine to form a Subsidised School, Travelling 
Schools have been established. The first commenced operations in 1908 ; 
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. the teacher was provided with a vehicle to carry. school requisites, and a 
tent for use as a schoolroom, in which to teach for a week at a time at each 
centre in his circuit. There are now threc travelling schools in operation. 


. Correspondence School. 


\ 

At the beginning of 1916, further efforts were made by means of a corres- 
pondence school to extend educational facilities to children in remote 
localities ; 27 members of eleven families were enrolled during the year, 

.and promising results were obtained. 


Srconpary Epvucarion 1n Strate ScHooxs. 


Provision is made in State Schools for education beyond the primary stage 
in Superior or Continuation, District, and High Schools, and in Technical 
Schools and Colleges. The number of pupils who received secondary education 
in 1915 and 1916 is shown below ; the figures are exclusive of those in the 
schools of the Technical Education Branch, which are discussed on a later 
page :— 


1915. 1916. 

Schools, A a ‘* ‘Actal nN : 
1 : rag 

Sa Enrolment. sttendanies: Schools. | Enrviment, Attendance, 
High bei sa ove 17 4,971 4,037 19 5,228 4,301 
Intermediate High ae 4 948 707 3 660 530 
District... aoe ots 21 2,202 1,552 20. 2,293 1,621 

Superior Public (Day Con- 
tinuation)— ; ! 

Commercial __.., ea 29 1,896 1,018 27 2,020 1,146 
Junior Technical BS 21 1,133 574 22 1,379 789 
Domestic aes oy) 4) 2,031 1,621 42 2,381 1,347 
Total... | 133 / 13,181 8,909 133 13,961 9,734 


In addition to the above Superior Public (Day Continuation) Schools, 
' there are other Public Schools in which the course of study for certain 
subjects is the same as for the first and second year’s course in the High 
Schoo] Sylabus, but no statistics of enrolment nor of attendance are 
‘available. 


Supervor and Day Continuation Schools. 


Any Public School may be declared a Superior School if there is in one 
department a minimum attendance of 20 pupils who have completed the 
‘primary course. ; 

Until 1912 the ‘Superior Schools continued the work’ of the primary 
syllabus with such additional subjects as would enable pupils to compete at 
public examinations, but it was found desirable to reorganise these schools 
upon a vocational basis, and many of them have been converted into Day 
Continuation Schools. 

In the Day Continuation Schools a two-years’ course is provided for pupils 
who do not remain at school long enough to complete the High School 
course, but who desire special instruction to fit them for industrial or com- 
mercial pursuits. The schools are organised as (1) Junior Technical (boys), 
which supply preliminary groundwork for industrial careers, the course of 
study being fundamental to that of the Trades Schools of the Technical 
Education system ; (2) Commercial for boys and girls, where the curriculum 
includes shorthand, book-keeping, business principles, ke. ; (3) Domestic for 
girls, the special subjects being those relating to home management. 
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In the Superior Schools which have not been organised as Day Continu- 
ation, the course of instruction is similar to that of the first and second year 
of the High School. A proposal is under consideration to consolidate many 
of the Day Continuation Schools in the metropolitan and Newcastle districts 
by the establishment of central schools. ° 


fivening Continuation Schools. 

Prior tothe year 1910 Evening Schools were maintained, to afford 
instruction to those who had not had the full advantage of primary education. 
But in order to satisfy the imperative demand for au Evening School system’ 
for pupils who had completed their primary schoo] work, and were engaged 
in wage-earning processes during the day, it became necessary to modify and 
-adjust the Evening School organisation. Consequently, the Evening Schools 
now supply two distinct types of training—(a) the Primary Schools, to 
complete elementary education, (6) the Continuation Schools, to provide 
instruction on special lines for persons engaged in daily employment. 

In January, 1911, the Director of Education was entrusted with a 
commission to inquire into the working of Continuation Schools in Great: 
Britain and Europe, and to recommend for adoption whatever improvements 
might be of advantage in New South Wales. Following his report, issued in 
1911, Evening Continuation Schools were organised, and Evening Primary 
Schools, were converted into Continuation Schools. 

The latter schools are classified as Junior Technical, Commercial, or 
Domestic ; for those pupils who are not qualified to enter upon the two 
years’ courses, preparatory courses of one year’s instruction in primary school 
subjects may be established iu each school. 

The fee charged is 6d: per week ; but on completion of a satisfactory 
attendance iu each year, the amount paid may be returned to the student. 
The average age of pupils attending the Preparatory Schools was 16 years, 
_and for the other Evening Continuation Schools, 18 years. | 

The following is the recurd of these Evening Continuation Schools for the 
years 1915 and 1916 :— ‘ 


7915, 1916. 
Classification. | Average Average Average Avernge 
: Schools.| Weekly j| Weekly |Schools.) Weekly Weekly - 
Enrolment. | Attendance. | Enrolment. | Attendance, 
Junior Technical (boys)... 17 960 505 16 951 698 
Commercial (boys) ose 19 1,338 991 17 |. 1,884 991 
‘Preparatory eee as 1 38 26 1 28 21 
Domestic (girls) ,... a 10 517 382 — 10 435 298 
Total. 47 2,853 2,104 44} .2,748 | 2,008 


In connection with the Continuation School system the question of 
compulsory attendance has been the subject of much discussion. 


Hieu Scnoozs. 

The High Schools provide a four years’ course of advanced education for 
pupils who have completed the primary course. No fees are charged, and, since 
the beginning of 1916, text books and materials have been provided free. To 
gain admission pupils must complete the primary course, and the parents are 
required to give an undertaking that the pupils will remain at school till the 
eumpletion of the whole course. A new syllabus was introduced into the 
High Schools at the beginning of 1911 ; in addition to a general course lead- - 
ing to professional studies at higher institutions, the Technical High Schoot 
gives preparation for engineering and building professions, and the Agri- 
cultural High School accommodates students for pastoral pursuits and for 
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admission to the Agricultural College. | The Intermediate Certificate which 
marks the completion of: the first two years’ course in these schools, must be 
obtained before the pupil is allowed to proceed with the work of the third 
year; the Leaving Certificate is awarded at the termination of the course. 
‘At the Intermediate High Schools an abbreviated cuurse of advanced study 
leading to the Intermediate Certificate is provided. 

The following particulars relate to High Schools and Intermediate High 
Schools during the last five years :—- 


| “pupils | Nl 
! High Inter- | Teachers. -_Barolment. [ation | Holders of—~ | Cost per 
Year. Schools. | Shook | | Tava 002 |i otoune | onroiment, 
| M. F, Fotal. | Total. l@tenty. lig taiee. saries. | ships. | 
| i | £54, 
12; 12 | .. | 95 | 51 | 146 |3,002!2,714)2,292| 470 | 781) 811 1 
1913 | 15 5° | 154 | 97 | 951 |4,714/ 4,178) 3,623} 499} 921; 1413 4 
1914} 16 5 | 159 | 112 | 271 | 5,220; 4,685 | 4,170] 552 | 1,029) 16 11 0 
1915 | 47 4 | 165 | 134 | 299 | 5,919 | 5,334/4,740| 636) 1,733) 16° 9 5 
1916 19 | .3 | 195 | 146 | 342 eres et 748 | 1,165; ak 8° O 


Since the reorganisation of the secondary course the number of High 
Schools has increased from 5 in 1910 to 22, including 3 Intermediate in 
1916 ; the average quarterly enrolment has risen from. 894 to 5,330; the 
“number of pupils holding bursaries and scholarships from 408 to i 913, and 
the cost per seholar from “ST 13s, 3d. to £21 8s. This development may be 
attributed to the abolition of fees, dating from Ist January, 1911, and to 
the extension of scholarships and bursaries, as described below. 


Districr ScHoozs. 

In country centres where the enrolment of secondary pupils is not sufficient 
to warrant the establishment of a separate High School, “ District” Schools 
‘have been established as a “top” to the local Primary School: These 
“schools have special, staffs, and the higher classes undertake the secondary 
course of instruction as followed in High Schools: At the close of 1916, 
twenty of these schools were in operation, the average weekly enrolment 
of secondary pupils being 985 boys and 816 girls, and the average 
attendance was 888 boys and 733 girls, 


Stare Senoo: TEacuers. 
Training. 

Unti! the year 1905 the teaching staff of the State Schools was recruited 
by means of the pupilteacher system, under which boys and girls com- 
menced between the ages of 14 and 16 years, with the control and instruction 
of a certain number of children ; in return for their services they received, 
in addition to a small salary, instruction and practical advice from the 
_ principals of the schools where they were employed. After four years’ service, 
marked by annual examinations conducted by the Department of Education, 
a limited number who passed the qualifying examinations were admitted to 
a course at the Training College—men at a non-residential institution in 
connection with Fort-street Model School, and women .at Hurlstone College, 
where residence was provided. On completion of the cowrse, trainees were 
classified as teachers. 

Pupil-teachers who did not enter the training schools were appointed as 
assistants, or. placed in charge of small schools ; and after a probationary 
service were allowed to compete for classification on the same footing as the 
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trained teachers. A number, practically untrained, entered the service as 
teachers of small schools in outlying districts, and became eligible for 
classification. 

As this system proved inadequate for maintaining an efficient and well- 
trained body of teachers, it was decided in 1905 to make proper provision 
for the training of teachers. The training schools at Hurlstone and Fort- 
street were closed, and a general training college was established in connec- 
tion with Blackfriars Public School. The admission of pupil teachers was 
continued until the supply of trained teachers became suflicient to meet 
requirements, but at the end of 1910 they had. been entirely replaced. 


The ordinary course at the Teachers’ College extends over two years, and 
qualifies for teaching in the various classes of primary and infant schools, and 
‘on its completion students may qualify for second-class certificates. Those 
who elect to withdraw at the end of the first year are eligible for third-class 
certificates. A. period of practical work must be accomplished satisfactorily 
before classification isawarded. Third-year and special courses are arranged 
with reference to the departmental requirements and capabilities of individual 
students, 

The first-year courses include terms in the College and in the Uni- 
versity ‘for matriculated students who take also the professional parts of 
the College course, and professional work for students who have gradu- 
ated before entering the College. The second-year courses are (1) the 
ordinary College, (2) Kindergarten and Infants’-school, to meet the require- 
ments of teachers of young children, (3) Domestic Science, (4) University 
for students who have matriculated in their first and second College year, 
(5) Hawkesbury College for students preparing for work in rural schools. 
The last-mentioned students reside at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
and use the Public School at Richmond as a practice school; during the 
winter vacation they attend short terms of lectures at the Teachers’ College. 
Evening Extension Courses in Kindergarten and Infant Teaching are pro- 
‘vided, and these require attendance at the College on three evenings each 
week, 

To ébviate the necessity of admitting untrained teachers into the 
Service, short courses of training have been established for rural school 
teachers and assistants at Hereford House School, which was opened in 1911 
as an adjunct to the Teachers’ College. This training extends over six 
months, and about 200 teachers attend in each year, but it is considered 
advisable to extend the period to twelve months if possible. 

The fees for training courses are as follows: Six months, £7 10s.; one, 
two, and three year courses, £15 per annum for those taking both general 
and professional subjects ; fees are returned to students who enter the service 
of the Department of Education. For Evening Courses the fee is £3. 

Professional training is conducted at three Demonstration Schools—Black- 
friars, North Newtown, and Darlington—and departments have been secured 
in several other schools for practical work in connection with the Teachers’ 
College. 

The minimum age of admission to the College is 17 years, so that intending 
students must remain at school for three years beyond the primary school age, 
and provision has been made for their admission as probationary students to 
a preparatory course in District or High Schools in the principal centres 
throughout the State. 

In addition to the teachers trained by the Department of Education 
qualified teachers are admitted from outside the service ; those appointed to 
primary schools are placed on probation for six months, and those appointed 
to secondary schools, if requiring additional professional training, must take 
the University course leading to the Diploma in Education. 
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~ A portion of land within the Sydney University having been acquired 
as a site for the Teachers’ College, the erection of the building was com- 
menced in 1914. When the new College is completed, it will provide training 
for teachers for private secondary and primary schools, as well as for the 
State service. ‘ 

In 1916, 735 students were enrolled at the Teachers’ College ; this number 
includes 8 who had enlisted in the Australian Imperial Force :— 


Students. Men, Women. Total. Paenolarantpe 

First year. eee nee 48 130 178 177 
Second year vos tae a 25 103 128 127 
Third year ... an os ot 5 24 29 27 
Fourth year ots act ei 5 4 9 8 
Short course we es zs 99 264 . 363 363 
Evening students ... aes at tas 25 25 ses 
Cookery... Pe cas eed tie 3 3 

Total. ae ee] 182 653 735. - 702 


Particulars of scholarships tenable by students of the Teachers’ College are 
shown on a later page. 

The staff of the College consists of a Principal, Vice-Principal, 28 lecturers, 
7 visiting lecturers, and 7 supervisors of Practice teaching, a warden of 
women students, and 4 clerical and library assistants. Members of the 
teaching staff are afforded opportunities to study abroad, and leave of absence, 
on full pay, may be granted for this purpose. 


Conditions of Service. 

Prior to 1908 the salaries paid to classified teachers in charge of schools 
depended entirely on the classification of their schools, as determined 
by average attendance. Under the present system arrangements have been 
made by which the teachers’ promotion depends, not only on the progression 
of their schools, but also on the improvement of their qualifications. To 
qualify for a higher grade the teachers must pass a series of examinations, 
but to obtain promotion they must show also the requisite degree of 
efficiency in practical work. 

The salaries paid to High School teachers are as follows :-— 


Teachers. | Men. | Women. 
Principal— £ £ £. £ 
Boys’ or Girls’ School 40% ie 400 to, 603 300 to 450 
Mixed school a — oe 350 5, 450 | wees 
Master and Mistress of Department ....| 390 ,, 400 200 to 300 
Assistant... we se sai .{ 200 ,, 300 180 ,, 250 
Junior stalf We oo _ oes 168 to 228 144 ,, 180 


The deputy headmaster receives from £25 to. £40, and the deputy head 
mistress from £15 to £30, in addition to other salary. _ 

The following statement shows the range of salaries paid to teachers in 
Primary Schools classified according to the average attendance :— 


Salaries. 


AY Sal Nf Average | H f i i F 
Aitendenee.| Pri neh ai A britain heated Mistress of Department. First Assistant. 
| Gir's’, Infants’. Men. Women. 
: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Under 20) 132-174. || 200-399 | 306-366 | 204-216 | 192-210 | 198-240 ss 
20-29 174-204 || 400-599 | 390-408 | 216-252 | 198-216 | 198-264 | 162-168 


| 

| 
30-49 | 216-234 || 600and } | sa panes | F 
50-199 | 258-324 | over {| 450 | 252-268 | 216 252 | 246-258 | 180-210 
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If the average attendance ina boys’ department exceeds 500, the principal 
receives £500, and the first assistant £312; if over 400, the salaries are 
£475 and £300 respectively ; and if the average exceeds 300, the principal: 
teacher receives £465. Similarly, if a girls’ department exceeds 400, the. 
mistress receives £312, and the: first assistant £222, or £192. Headmasters 
of practice schools (Primary) receive £475 per annum. 

Assistants._--The salaries of ordinary assistants are :-—Men, £156 to £228; 
women, £138-£168; unclassified—men, £110-£156 ; women, £110--£120 ; 
junior assistants under 21 years, men and women, £72, Teachers are eligible 
for a minimum salary of £132 per annum on attainment of age 215 and 
extended leave is allowed after twenty years’ service. 

In addition to these rates, special allowances are made to teachers of 
Intermediate, High, Distriet and Evening Continuation Schools and to 
teachers of special subjects, such as Science, Manual. Training, Cookery, ° 
&c. Married teachers in charge of . schools are granted residences at 
an assessed rental, and extra allowances may be granted to teachers 
stationed in remote localities, where the cost of living is high. Teachers of 
half-time schools and of house-to-house schools are paid at the same rates as 
those in public schools of corresponding classification. Subsidised teachers 
receive £5 per head of average attendance, with a maximum of £50 per 
annum ; in the western districts the subsidy is £6, and the maximum #60 
per annum. 


Classification and Improvement. 


State school teachers are graded and obtain promotion’ after passing a 
series of examinations, framed to test their progress in scholastic attainments 
as well as their skill in imparting knowledge, and consideration i is given for 
meritorious service, 

A comparative statement of the teaching staff of the State schools for the 
years 1910 and 1916 is shown below; those in. the Technical Education 
Branch are not included :— 


1910. 1916, 
_ Teachers. : | er ia it 
| Men, | Women.) Total, |} Men. | Women, |~ Total. 
Teachers and Assistants— . 

First Class. eae) 287 71| 328 ' 273| 101| 374 
Second Class... ve Ls wel 718 545 | 1,258 | 1,037 656 | 1,693 
Third Class ..s vr ae 1,310 698 | 2,008 | 1,466 | 1,005 | 2,471 
- Unclassified 2.5 0, we anf 791 | 1,019 | 1,810 || 609 | 1,634 | 2,243 
Training Students se abe . | 154 149 303 || 122 401 §23 

Pupil Tea¢hers... ss aes” Bes 8 28 36)... nf aa 
Cookery Teachers se mad cee) “nee en rae eed | ae 59 59 
Sewing Mistresses.. ves oan ed We 109 109; 115 115 
High School Teachers |. oes vel 29 19 48 || 204 148 352 
Subsidised School Teachers... as 38 324 362 || 31 508 539 
Total ba bas ies ...| 8,300 | 2,962 | 6,262 |! 3,742 | 4,627 | 8,369 


There is a high number unelassified because there are included in this 
category ex-students of the College whose classification is-deferred until they 
have proved their practical skill during a period of service as assistants ; 
also in 1916, 167 men and 321 women who had completed the short-course 
of training at Hereford House. 

Associations are established in the inspection districts to keep the 
teachers in touch with modern educatiorial methods. Meetings are held at 
frequent intervals for the discussion of educational topics; addresses are 
delivered, and demonstration and. practical lessons ‘are given on subjects .of 
professional interest. Circulating libraries have been established by a large 
number of these associations. 
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In isolated districts, where the teachers are unable to be present at. these 
meetings, they are allowed to attend for a short period, from time to time, at 
larger schools, also summer schools and schools of instruction, are held 
: regular] y. : 

‘During 1916, 386 teachers were enrolled as students in the University of 
Sydney, 220 attending in the evening ; 239 were attending the Arts course, 
81 Science, 44 Economics and Commerce, and 1 Agriculture ; mae 21: th 
post-graduate course in Education. 

Supervision. 

A. staff of Inspectors has been organised to exercise supervision over 
Public Schools; and in 1917 the inspectors for Primary and Superior Schools 
numbered 39, together with two Inspectors of Secondary Schools, and an 
Inspector of Evening Continuation Schools. Under the Bursary Endowment 
Act, inspection is provided: for such private Secondary Schools as apply for 
registration. 

“Methods of inspection were radically altered in 1904. Detailed examina- 
tion of school-pupils was replaced by a more general inspection of the work 
and management of the school, to enable the Inspector to devote his attention 
to the improvement of the condition of the school and of the efficiency of the 
teachers. The Inspector is required to meet the teachers of his district 
during each year; the meetings being devoted to lectures, essays, and the 
discussion of educational topics, 

Although the whole administration of schools is reserved to the Minister, 

Public School ‘Boards are appointed to visit schools, to induce parents to 
‘send their children regularly, and to carry out other duties either to support 
the teachers, or to check misconduct. These Boards are restricted in 
supervision to the schools in their respective districts, which are defined by 
proclamation. 

During recent years many Parents and Citizens’ Associations have been 
formed and_ their growth testifies to a widespread desire to aid in 
educational work. These associations are constituted under Regulations 
made under the Publie Instruction Act, but they have no authority i in the 
internal management of the schools nor.in the expenditure of public moneys. 


PRIVATE ScHoors. 

Until the recent reorganisation of the State Secondary School system 
there were only five Public High Schools with an average quarterly 
enrolment of less'than 900 pupils, so that instruction beyond the primary 
stage of the Public Superior Schools was supplied to a large extent by private 
establishments. None of the private schools are subsidised, except the 
Sydney Grammar School; the majority are conducted under the auspices of 
the religious denominations, and those of the Roman Catholic denomination 
show a substantial increase, in contrast to the marked diminution of other | 
private schools. 

The fees vary in accordance with the type of school, many of the 
Secondary Schools being residential, and in the denominational primary 
schools the payment of fees is to a large extent voluntary. Scholarships and 
bursaries have been provided by private subscription for the assistance of 
deserving students. 

Up to the end of 1916 the Department of Education exercised no 
supervision over the private schools except. those registered under the 
Bursary Endowment Act, but inorder to comply with the compulsory 
attendance clauses of the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 1916, 
children between the ages of 7 and 14 years must attend schools certified as 
efficient by the Minister for Public Instruction. Applications for registration 
of schools may be made to the Minister, and provisional registration granted 
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pending inspection by Government officers. Appeals against the refusal or 
cancellation of certificates may be made to the Bursary Endowment Board. 
The Act authorises the inspection of all school premises, and proprietors 
may be required to bring the hygienic conditions of their schools up to the 
standard of State Schools similarly situated and circumstanced, Teachers 
and proprietors of certified schools will be required to furnish returns to the 
Minister. 

A comparative statement relating to the private schools is shown below. 
Sufficient data are not available to permit the classification of these schools 
according to the standard of instruction supplied :— 


1906, 1916. 

Classification. c+ acs Average 2 Average 
Te Behools) Tepe | Enrol | Attends |sohoots| Tees | That, | Altend- 
Undenominational ...| 416 {1,294 i 11,286 | 9,242 | 216 985 | 8,640 7,257 
Roman Catholic .../ 365 /1,871/ 42,106 | 33,322 | 420 | 2,242) 54,124 | 44,809 
Church of England ...; 60} 292! 3,922/ 3,142 51 319 | 3,638 3,081 
Presbyterian a 4 43 295 268 5 69 529 472 
Methodist oy 2 35 330 285 || 2 42 430 393 
Lutheran 1 1| 26 23 3 3 72 55 
Seventh pee Adventist 3 15 | 242 225 4 18 271 251 

Hebrew.. “| 1 6} 500 435 || ee a ase 
Total... | 852 | 3,557 58,707 | 46,942 701 3,678 | 67,704 | 56,318 


Included in the number of teachers as shown in the table are those who 
visit the schools to give tuition in special subjects only, the figures for 1916 
being 2,726 permanently attached to the teaching staffs of the schools and 
952 visiting teachers as compared with 2,624 staff teachers and 933 visiting 
teachers in 1906. 


Sydney Grammar School. 


The Sydney Grammar School was incorporated by an Act of Parliament in 
1854, and opened in 1857 ; the Act authorised the payment of £20,000 for 
the erection of school buildings, and an annual endowment of £1,500. 

The following is the record for the last five years of the numbers of teachers 
and students in the Sydney Grammar School, which since its foundation has 
been conducted exclusively for boys :— 


Teachers. Students. 
g Enrolment. Attendance. Age Groups. 

“ee Holding Held | ‘ December Enrolment. 
University! yon | Total. a Daily 2 : 
Degrees. Degrees. | Total. p Reon | Average: 6 to 14 Over 14 

| | years, years. 

1912 17 8 25 665 561 522 143 379 

1913 18 8 26 695 606 566 132 463 

1914 18 8 26 686 571 537 68 487 

1915 18 8 26 638 567 545 93 468 

1916 20 8 28 723 601 562 109 487 


The income of the sities Grammar School for the year 1916 amounted 
to £12,879, including statutory endowment £1,500 and school fees £11,113 ; 
the expenditure amounted to £13,145, 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The Technical College is under the direct control of the Department of 
Education, and technical education is administered by a superintendent, 
with financial and general procedure independent of other branches of the 
State Primary and Secondary education system. 

Branch Technical Colleges have been established in suburban and country 
centres, and classes were instituted in numerous other places ; but technical 
classes at Public Schools are part of the ordinary Public School course. 

Two main courses of technical instruction have been established—(a) 
‘Trades Courses, concurrent with the period of apprenticeship ; (6) Higher 
Courses, embracing the technology of the various trades and technical pro- 
fessions. Important features of the new scheme are: (1) that intending 
students are required to furnish evidence that they possess sufficient pre- 
paratory knowledge to take profitable advantage of the training: (2) that 
no student is admitted to a course unless actually engaged in the specific 
trade to which the course relates. Special provision is made that journey- 
men who desire to improve their knowledge may be admitted without 
preliminary test to any part of the courses relating to their trades. — 

The Trades Courses are divided into two parts, viz., the lower courses, 
covering a period of three years in the Trades Schools ; and the higher, which 
last for two years, in the Technical Colleges. The day classes in the work- 
shops of the College have been abolished, and students are expected to attend 
on three evenings per week, to receive instruction in trade mathematics, 
drawing and trade exercises, which include trade principles and practical 
work likely. to be missed by the apprentice at his daily work. 

An Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives of both employers 
and employees, has been appointed for each trade or group of trades to give 
advice and assistance regarding practical courses, equipment and teaching. 
These committees are specially valuable in giving publicity to the aims of 
the Technical Department, and thereby stimulating interest in this important 
branch of education. ys ; 

The instruction of apprentices in the Trades Coursesis strictly supplemental 
to their workshop training, and in granting vertificates of trade competency, 
the experience and training of each apprentice in the workshop of his 
employer is taken into account as well a3 the results of his studies at the 
Trades Schools. . By.this method the trade certificate. awarded on the satis- 
factory completion of the course is a guarantee of proper training at actual 
work as well as in the courses of technical instruction. 

The Higher Technical, or Diploma Courses, were commenced in 1915 ; 
the qualifications as to preparatory knowledge and trade occupation are 
prescribed as in the case of the ‘I'rades Courses, except that the Diploma 
Course in Science is open to students irrespective of occupation. Holders 
of Trade or High School Leaving Certificates, or of similar certificates of 
recognised educational institutions, may be admitted without further exami- 
nation to the Diploma Courses, which are given in the Technical College. 
Students who pass successfully through the Diploma Courses in science 
and engineering may be exempted from attendance during the first year’s 
courses which lead to a degree in science and mechanical engineering at the 
Sydney University. A comprehensive scheme of scholarships has been 
established, to encourage students from the Primary Schools to pass through 
the study courses of the technical system, and thence to the University. 

Instruction is given under the technical education system in Domestic 
‘Science (which includes cookery and laundry work), Window-dressing, and 
Tailor’s Cutting ; these subjects are not included in the trade or diploma 
classes. 
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In 1916 there were three Technical Colleges, in the main industrial centres, 
viz., Sydney, Newcastle and Broken Hill, and ten Trades Schools in suburban 
and country districts ; classes for elementary technical instruction were held 
in various smaller localities, Special courses of instruction.in Sanitary Science 
and in Printing (composing) were carried on by means of correspondence. 

The following table shows the number of classes and teachers and the 
enrolments at the Technical College and Trades Schools during the last five 
years ; the figures do not: include. the technical classes in Public schools :— 


vee, | cme | HR | pds | Bidet! [ARMA] roe nest 
E 
1912 732 340 26,469 14,805 - 17,204 15,846 
1913 582 286 - 16,218 11,620 12,214 13,760 - 
1914 513 239 13,687 9,082 11,523 ° 10,779 
1915 519 298 13,000 7,219 9,257 9,881 
1916 | 529 321 14,188 7,720 -| 10,077 | 9,968 


* Includes.stndents who have joined more than-one class. 


The immediate effect of the reorganisation of the Technical system at the 
beginning of 1914 was to reduce the enrolment,.a number of classes with no 
direct bearing upon any trade being discontinued; the.entrance tests: and the 
regulations as to occupation also caused a ‘reduction i in the number of students, 
The enlistment of students for military service has affected the attendance 
since the outbreak of the war. 


The enrolment of students in the various departments during 1916 is 
shown below :— 


Departments. _ ; 1916, git Departments. 1916." 
Agriculture Me Pee SEE “101 || Printing ... Sa es ‘177 
Architecture ace oi tes 1,474 |) Sanitation en oss Sash 774 
Biology ... oa vs 146 Sheep and Wool... a | 243 
Chemistry and Metalieay aes 554 || Women’a Handicrafts ... | 1,758 
Domestic Science... ~ ren 499 Art os sis ve wel 1,187 
Electrical Engineering .., ae 589 || Commercial os ar te 780 
Geology .. 2... = dee 391 Other (separate classes) sane 230 
Mathematics ie bal So 2,450 | —— 
Mechanical Engineering Sas 2,835 | Total .., tae * ve 14,188 

| 


The teaching staff in connection with technical education consists, of 
10 lecturers in charge of departments, of whom 2 are women, 12 resident 
masters in charge of branch schools, 234 men and-19 women as salaried 
teachers and assistants and 19 men and 27 women paid by fees. . 


- KINDERGARTEN, S . 
Kindergarten methods have been adopted as far as practicable in the 
Infant Schools under the Department of Education, and in various parts of 
Sydney and suburbs Kindergarten classes are conducted for the purpose. of 
bringing young children under refining influences. During the. year 1916 
classes were in operation in 91 Public Schools; 15- were separate Infant 
Schools, and the remainder were Primary Schools with Kindergarten depart- 
ments attached ; the number of pupils enrolled . for Kindergarten instruction 
was 4,729, the average attendance being 3,469. 
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These classes were conducted under Froebelian methods until 1912, 
when the Montessori system also was introduced, with very satisfactory 
results, into many of the Infant Schools.. The underlying principle of 
the Montessori system is individual liberty, and its main benefits are in- 
dependent work, more rapid progress, and a pleasure in work for both teacher. 
and children. 


Private Kindergarten Schools. 


Free Kindergarten schools are conducted by the Kindergarten Union of 
New South Wales, which is assisted by a grant from the Government, 
amounting in 1915-16 to £1,500. In 1916 there were 8 Free Kindergarten 
schools with 39 teachers ; the number of scholars on the roll during the 
December quarter was 543, of whom 539 were under 6 years of age, and 4 
between’6 and:14 years. The average daily attendance was 357, and the 
gross enrolment for the year, 719..: 

At some of the ordinary prvi schools anes are capers for 
Kindergarten work. : 

In connection with Kindergarten ‘teaching :a eats caatreeibe supplies 
training in Froebelian methods, and the Bree Kindergartens Provide 
observation and prattice schools. a 


ComMERcIAL Epucarion. 


Preparatory education for commercial life has-been provided in the State 
primary schools, where the course of instruction, especially in the Commercial 
Continuation Schools , includes: elementary training in many commercial 
subjects ; economics and business principles and practicé are included in the 
curriculum.of the High Schools. Many private schools and colleges also 
afford facilities for commercial training, both by day and evening classes. 

A complete return of the number of pupils taught in these special subjects 
is not available, but: statistics of the State Commercial Continuation Scliools 
have been supplied on a previous page, and the following statement shows 
particulars of Business and Shorthand Schools under private management, 
in which many persons who have passed the school age receive instruction. 
Book-keeping, business methods, shorthand, and typewriting are the main 
aebjects taught :-— .. 


i ' Peachers: Enrolment, Average Attendance, 


Year, (Schools, 7 - es ePee 
| M. | ry M. | BF. | Total. M. | F, Total. 
i “ } 
[ 7 ni i £ 
1912 18 | 59°] 44) 3,280 5,231 8,511 1,321 | ° 2,134 3,455 | 22,743 
1913 17 | 72 | 85) 23112 4,526 6,638 1,105 2,096 8,201 | 25,104: 
1914 18 \58 | 40) 2,511 4,068 6,579 1,152 |  1,423:| 2,575 | 25,389- 


1915 17 {50 |-85) 2931] 6,062.) 8,993! 918 | 1,322 | 2,240 | 22,837 
1916 17 | 53.| 69; 2,336 07 | 7,243.) 1,059 1,685 | 2,744 | 30,521 


In addition to the above, there are many students to whom. instruction is 
being imparted by means of correspondence. 

Evening classes are conducted — by. various:.institutions, ..such as the 
Young Men’s Christian ‘Association, and the Railway and Tramway Institute. 

At the latter institution, lectures of a technical-and scientific character 
are arranged, in addition. to the regular class. work,’in subjects ranging from 
ordinary English and commercial subjects to engine-drivying, electrical physics, 
safe railway working,'goods and coaching accounts, &c.. The institute has 
secceeded also in accumulating a choice collection of New South Wales 
timbers. 
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Advanced preparation for commercial life has been provided in the 
University evening lectures for the diploma in Economics and Commerce. 
This section of the University teaching was promoted originally by the 
Sydney Chamber of Commerce in the form of brief lecture courses avail- 
able to the general public, and in examinations conducted for senior and 
junior commercial certificates issued by that body. The diploma course 
was converted in 1913 into a full degree course ; separate Chairs for applied 
chemistry and for economics have been provided, and it is hoped that means 
will be given for practical research work which will be of great benefit 
to Australian industries, 


Domestic TRAINING. 


Tn the reorganisation of Superior Public Schools provision has been made 
for the establishment of Domestic Superior Public Schools for girls. The 
syllabus came into operation at the beginning of 1913, and the course includes 
household accounts, cookery, laundry work, dressmaking, millinery, garden, 
art of home decoration, music, and social exercises, morals and civics, physical 
training, as well as a course in English, designed to encourage a taste for 
wholesome reading. 

Three hours per week are devoted to cooking and laundry, the course 
being practical and diversified. Personal hygiene, nursing of sick, and care 
of infants receive considerable attention. 

Botany and gardening are taught, and while the course is designed 
primarily to train girls to manage a home, provision is also made for a 
training in commercial horticulture, and an alternative course of business 
lessons in the second year is intended to fit girls to take up work in the 
commercial houses in the city. : 

During 1916 sixty-three schools for practical cookery were in operation, the 
enrolment being 3,958 ; in addition, demonstrations in cooking were given to 
5,500 pupils of fifth-classes, The Technical College provides more advanced 
courses. Fifty-five teachers of cookery and four teachers of hygiene were 
eniployed in 1916. 


AGRICULTURAL AND Rurat TRAINING. 


Education in subjects pertaining to rural industries commences in 

the primary schools with the teaching of the elementary principles of 
agriculture, both practical and theoretical. School gardens aud experiment 
plots are adjuncts to many State schools, and grants are made of farm, 
vegetable, and flower seeds. 
- In-1905 an Instructor of School Agriculture was appointed, to direct the 
work of the teachers in the primary schools ; his duties are to visit schools in 
the interests of school agriculture, and to supply the teachers with information 
required to direct the work of the pupils. 

Rural camp schools have been held periodically, with the object of 
familiarising city lads with the important rural industries of the State, and 
of fostering an inclination for rural pursuits. Metropolitan school-boys were 
accommodated for a short period, while they visited dairies, farms, &., under 
suitable guidance, and were instructed by direct illustration. The operations 
of the rural camp school have been suspended on account of the war. 

Instruction in general farm work is given at the Farm Schools at Gosford 
and Mittagong, conducted by the State Children’s Relief Department. 

A special Agricultural High School is established at Hurlstone Park. The 
grounds, covering 26 acres, are used for teaching practical operations and 
for experimenta] work in the growth of. crops, action of fertilisers, &c. The 
course at this school extends over two years, and covers a general English 
education in addition to science with laboratory practice, and agriculture 
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with field work. During 1916 there were 91 students on the roll, and 
at the end of the year there were two bursars and ten scholarship holders 
in residence. For resident students the fee is £6 6s. per quarter; for day 
students no fees are charged. 

The training at Hurlstone Agricultural High School forms a preparatory 
course to the more advanced work at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

At the Central Technical College at Ultimo, a diploma course covering 
two years is available for evening students. 

Supplementing the training given to pupils under the Department of 
Education, a graduated scheme of agricultural instruction is organised in 
connection with the development of rural industries, by the Department 
of Agriculture of New South Wales. This scheme provides for 
Apprentice and Farm Schools, Experiment and Demonstration Farms, 
Orchards and Horticultural Nurseries, and the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, which supplies higher agricultural education ; at some of these 
establishments provision is made for the training of women. Full particulars 
regarding students and curricula will be shown in the chapter relating to 
agriculture. 

The Diploma course at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College covers 
three years’ work, but certificates may be obtained for shorter courses. 
Students holding the Diploma of the College may be permitted to complete 
the course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture at the 
University in three years instead of four. 

The final stages of agricultural education and training are reached at 
-the University, where, in the beginning of 1910, a department of Agri- 
culture was instituted as a branch of the Faculty of Science. A four- . 
years’ course leads to the degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science ; 
and, in providing a higher training ground for teachers and experts, com- 
pletes the whole system of preparation for rural industries. The Experiment 
Farms are available for the practical and experimental work in connection 
with the degree course. 


Scnoot Savines Banks. 


A system of school savings banks in connection with the public schools of the 
State was initiated in the year 1887, and by this means £562,551 have been 
received in deposits, and £127,125 transferred to the Government Savings 
‘Bank as Children’s Individual Accounts. The object of these banks is to 
inculcate principles of thrift during the impressionable ages. 

In 1916 these banks numbered 7 6; the estimated number of depositors 
was 66,000. The deposits amounted to £37,097, and withdrawals, £35,099 ; 
£6,590, representing individual sums of £1 and upwards, were transferred 
to the Government Savings Bank, leaving £13,175, as credit balances in the 
school banks, 


DeEtinquent, DEFECTIVE AND DEPENDENT CIIILDREN, 


Special provision has been made for delinquent, defective and dependent 
children in several reformatories and industrial schools maintained by the 
State and in private charitable institutions. 

The State Institutions are the Girls’ Industrial School and Training Home 
at Parramatta and the Farm Home for Boys at Gosford, and the Cottage 
Homes established by the State Children’s Relief Board ; particulars regard- 
ing their operations will be shown in a later chapter of this-Year Book. 

Education of deaf and dumb and blind children is undertaken at a 
school in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. This institution receives periodical grants from the Government, and 
the school fees are remitted in cases where the parents are unable to pay. 
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In 1916, the sum of £3,172 was received from legacies and subscriptions, 
and the total income of the institution was £7,990. The expenditure for 
the year was £7,555, including £7,102 for maintenance, salaries and wages, 
and £189 for buildings and repairs. The number of teachers employed: was 
17, of whom 7 were men. The gross enrolment during the year was 69 boys 
and 57 girls ; the average daily attendance was 116. The December enrol- 
ment was 119, and of these, 74 were under and 45 were over |4 years of age. 

Ragged Schools have been conducted since 1860 in Sydney, to provide 
education and attention for neglected children, meals and clothing being 
supplied when necessary. The operations of these schools have decreased 
in recent years, with the enactment of free education in State schools, 
During 1916, 5 schools were open, 6 women were employed as teachers, 
and 208 individual scholars were enrolled, with an average daily attendance 
of £30. There were 152 children on the roll during the "December quarter, 
37 were under 6 years, 111 from 6 to 14 years, and “4 were over 14 years. — 

At charitable institutions in 1916 there were 13 schools with 54 teachers 
and a gross enrolment of 1,228. In December quarter the enrolment of 1,051 
consisted of 74 under 6 years of age, 836 between 6 and 14 years, and 141 
over 14. These were devoninatiotl institutions conducted by the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Church of England. 


Meptcau Inspection oF CHILDREN. 

In 1907, arrangements were made for the medical inspection of children 
in the State schools in the populous centres of Sydney and Newcastle; in 
1911 it was extended to the South Coast district and to a number of inland 
towns. 

During 1913 the wiedical inspection was reorganised to include the pupils 
of all Public Schools throughout the State, and ‘the majority of those attend- 
ing the private schools ; and arrangements were made to examine each child 
every three years, thus ensuring two medical exaniinations during school-life. 
To provide for the treatment of physically-defective children a travelling 
school hospital, a travelling ophthalmic clinic and six travelling dental clinics 
have been established, also a metropolitan dental clinic. Details regarding 
the medical inspection of school children and the school clinics will be given 
in a later chapter of the Year Book. 

The work of the medical officers of the Department of Education includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting school children ; 
the inspection of school buildings; systematic courses of lectures at the 
Teachers’ College; lectures to senior girls in all metropolitan schools on 
the care of babies, personal cleanliness, home hygiene, sick nursing, &c. ; 
lectures to parents ; examination of candidates for admission to the Teaching 
Service; first treatment of ophthalmia in the back-country schools; the 
following up of untreated cases by visits of school nurses to parez ts in 
order to secure the medical treatment of children. 

A series of lectures given by a member of the School Medical Staff to the 
women students at the Teachers’ College forms part of. the Infant Teachers’ 
course of instruction, the students being trained to observe children and to 
diagnose simple ailments. 


PuysicaL Trainine or Boys as Capets. 


The scientific physical training of boys when they reach the age of 12 
years, and become junior cadets, is doing much for their well-being, and the 
uulitary authorities do not intend to relax any efforts in this direction. 
Information as to the number of medical examinations of all junior cadets 
has been given previously, in the chapter on Defence. During the year 1916, 
the junior cadets trained at 1,885 State schools, numbered 23,536, and of 
these 22,044 were passed as efficient, 
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University EXAMINATIONS. 


From 1867 to 1916, the University conducted annual Public Examinations, 
Junior and Senior, open to candidates from any school, on payment of a 
fee. These examinations ranked. as tests of the soundness of instruction 
imparted in the public and private schools of the State, until they were 
superseded by those conducted by the Department of Education as described 
below. The last Senior Examination was held in 1915, and the last Junior 
in 1916. , : 


Education Department's Certificate Examinations. 


Prior to 1911 students from publie schools, superior and high, were 
successful competitors at public examinations conducted by the University. 
Since the introduction of a co-ordinated system of secondary education, 
designed to furnish adequate preparation for various types of vocation, and to 
institute State bursaries, the necessity for competing at such examinations 
has vanished with the acceptance, by the University, of the certificates of 
the Department of Education, as indicating the attainment of satisfactory 
standards of education. : 


The regulations provide for three certificates to mark definite stages 
. in the progress of school pupils, the examinations being open. to students 
of State and private schools. The Qualifying Certificate indicates that 
the holder has completed the primary course, and is fitted to enter upon 
a secondary course; this standard is a condition precedent to admission 
to higher schools. The Intermediate Certificate marks the completion of 
the higher primary stage constituting the first two years of the secondary 
course. The Leaving Certificate is obtainable on graduation from the full 
four years’ course of the High Schools, and is accepted as indicative of 
adequate preparation for the Wniversity, if it shows. a-pass in matriculation 
subjects, 

' The first examination for the Qualifying Certificate was held in December 
1911, at 600 centres in New South Wales. The following are’ particulars 
regarding the examinations held during the year 1911 to 1916, the 
candidates being pupils of Public and Private Primary Schools :— 


Scholarships awarded. Bursaries awarded. 

Year. Candidates. Passes. ; 
Boys. | Girls. Boys, Girls. 
1911 10,708 7,092 297 240 186 116 
1912 14,978 8,464 330 184 198 102 
1913 15,348 7,934 418 213 218 85 
- 1914 16,684 11,137 1,255 745 195 | 106 
T915 17,480 11,761 5 toe 291 129 
1916 18,963 12,159 5 ron 268 129 


—1e 


In allotment of the certificates on this examination, which also determines 
the allocation of Scholarships to Secondary Schools, the teachers’ reports and 
the record of school attendance are taken into account. The granting of 
Scholarships at- State Schools was discontinued in 1915,arrangements. having 
been made for supplymg text-books free of charge to all-pupils; 5 Scholar- 
ships tenable at the Sydney Grammar School are awarded. . 


The Examining Board in connection ‘with the Intermediate and Leaving 
‘Certificates consists of the Director of Edueation, the Chicf Inspector, 
the Principal of the Teachers’ College, the Inspector of Secondary Schools, 
and four delegates appointed by the University, ; 
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The results of the Intermediate Certificate Examinations are shown below. 
The low percentage of passes in 1912 is due to the fact that in the initial year 
the full course had not been covered before the examination. In 1916, of 
2,781 candidates, 72 per cent. were successful :— 


] 
Scholarships awarded. Bursaries awarded, 
Year, Candidates. Passes. 
Boys. Girls, Boys. | Girls, 
1912 1,571 645 43 2 | 56 62 
1913 1,573 912 {| .19 5 63 181 
1914 2,334 1,563 3 es | ve 210 
1915, 2,435 1,604 55 40 |... ie 
1916 2,781 2,014 60 a lh ' =as5 is 


~The first Leaving Certificate Examination was held in November, 1913, 
and of 156 candidates, 123, or 71 per cent., were successful. In 1916 the 
percentage of passes was 80 :— 


cholarshi acs : : 
ae | eee eis 8 ee University bursaries awarded. 
Boys. Boys. Girls. 
1913 156 123 ye 20 4 
1914 337 280 sae 20 9 
1915 572 447 14 23 7 
1916 866 690 22 oF 3 


On the results of this examination, the University bursaries, and the 
exhibitions instituted under the University Amendment Act are awarded, 
also scholarships for the Diploma Courses at the Technical College. 

The Intermediate and Leaving Certificate Examinations have been adopted 
as standards for the admission of persons to the public services of the State. 

The first examination for-Superior Public School Certificates was held in 
December, 1914 ; 566 candidates who had completed the two years’ course 
sat for examination, and 469 passed ; in 1916 the candidates numbered 740 
and the passes 641, viz.:—Commercial, 279 candidates and 227 passes ; 
Junior Technical, 169 candidates and 130 passes ; Domestic, 299 candidates 
and 284 passes. 

. Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of Evening Continuation 

Schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
-course. In 1916 there were 285 candidates at the examination for certificates, 
and 186 passed ;-in the previous year 206 passed out of 354 candidates. 


TecHNIcaL Epucation EXAMINATIONS. 


The following are particulars of examinations conducted in the Technical 
Branch during the last five years :— 


Particulars. - | 1912, | 1913. | 194, | 1915. | 1916. 


Number examined _.., w| 5,714 4,811 3,684 4,334 5,956 
Number of passes ahs veal 4,728 3,577 3,095 3,558 4,464 
Percentage of passes... ai 82°7 743 84°0 82:0 749 

| 675 850 


- Number obtaining honours... 593 502 466 


Stave SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. — : 
~ It has been the policy of the State to assist promising students, especially 
:-to the High Schools and to the University, by means. of scholarships amd 
bursaries. yee os ; Ss 4 ‘ * 
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High School scholarships, awarded to pupils under 14 years of age, upon 
the result of the Qualifying Certificate Examinations, are tenable for a period 
of four years; and entitle the holders to free education with a grant of 
text-books and other school material .to the value of £1 10s. per annum; 
under specified conditions an allowance in aid of maintenance or travelling 
may be granted. 

As stated above the granting of these scholarships tenable at State 
Schools was discontinued in 1915, when arrangements were made for the free 
supply of school material. 

Three scholarships are awarded annually to students of the Agricultural 
High School, entitling the holders to free education for two years at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, with monetary allowance and text-books. 
The holders commence on the second years’ course at the College. 

Probationary students who intend to become teachers may gain two-year 
scholarships at District Schools. Text-books are supplied and an allowance 
is granted during the second year. 

Scholarships, admitting to courses of technical instruction, are provided 
to assist studeuts.to pass from the Day and Evening Junior Technical 
Schools to the Trades and Science Schools, from Lower to Higher 
Trades Courses, and from Trades to Diploma Courses. Students holding 
Leaving Certificates may obtain entrance by Scholarship to the Diploma 
Courses; and those who have gained the Intermediate Certificate at the 
Technical High School may obtain scholarships enabling them to enter the 
Higher Trades Courses. These technical scholarships carry a grant of text- 
books and appliances and exemption from fees, and holders must be engaged 
in the trade or profession for which the course has been established. 


Early in the year 1916 the Sydney Municipal Council decided to award 
annually a travelling scholarship to an employee in their Electric Light 
Department who should have completed his apprenticeship and the Electrical 
Trades course at the Technical College. 


Students who pass through the Diploma Course with distinction are 
enabled to continue their education at the University by means of scholar- 
ships valued at £100 per annum. Two scholarships each will be granted in 
the Departments of Science, Engineering, and in Architecture at a later 
stage. 

The Falkiner Scholarship, established by private benefaction, is open for 
competition at the Leaving Certificate examination to boys attending the’ 
Hay District School ; it entitles the holder to free University education and 
text books for four years, and to a grant for maintenance. As the Falkiner 
Scholarship is available only once in every four years the Departiment of 
Education has supplemented the award by a scholarship similar in value, to 
be known as the Riverina Scholarship, which will be open for competition in 
alternate years ; it was first awarded as from the beginning of 1914. 

Scholarships tenable at the Teachers’ College, consisting of a money 
allowance, text-books, and exemption from college tuition fees, are awarded 
annually. For first and second year students the allowance is £30 per 


annum, with an additional grant of £20 to holders who have to board away ‘ ° 


from home; third and fourth year students receive £50 per annum, with 
an ‘additional grant of £20 if obliged to board away from home; and-for 
the short course the allowance is £25. Three scholarships are awarded 
annually in the longer course at the College, for competition amongst 
those who have completed the short course at Hereford House. Scholarships 
are awarded also in the training course for cookery. Travelling scholarships 
have been ‘instituted . in connection with the Teachers’ College; former 
students of two or more years’ standing are eligible for these. scholarships, 
which are of the annual Value of £200, and are tenable, at the discrétion af 
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the Director of Education, for one or two years. Holders of Travelling 
Scholarships are required to pursue a definite line of study or research into 
some branch of the theory, practice, or administration of education. The 
Women’s College of the Sydney University awards three scholarships 
annually to women students of the Teachers’ College who are matriculated 
students of the University, 

In connection with the wheat industry, the Government Farrer Scholarship 
and the Farrer Research Scholarship are tenable at the Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College, and the Daily Telegraph Farrer Scholarship is awarded to 
the best wheat student at the Bathurst or Wagga Experiment Farm School ; 
details of these scholarships are given in the chapter relating to Agri- 
culture. 


Bursary Endowment. 

In 1912 the Bursary Endowment Act was passed by Parliament providing 
. public moneys for bursaries, tenable in public or private secondary schools 
and in the University of Sydney. This fund is administered by a specially 
constituted board, consisting of two representatives each of the University 
of Sydney, of the Department of Education and of the Secondary schools 
registered under the Act. A representative of the Department of Education’ 
is chairman, 

Schools desiring to benefit under the Act must register ; and such registra- 
tion, which is effective for two years, is conditional upon the suitableness of 
school premises, the organisation and equipment of the school, the method 
and range of instruction, efficiency of the teaching staff, and the general 
conduct of the school. The inspection is conducted by the Inspector of 
Secondary schools under the Department of Education. 


Under the general conditions attached to registration a school must be 
capable of providing a four-year course of instruction beyond the primary 
stage, to a standard not lower than that of the Leaving Certificate, As at 
30th June, 1917, sixty-three schools were registered under the Bursary 
Endowment Act. 

Bursaries admitting to a course of secondary instruction are awarded to 
pupils between the ages of 12 and 14 years, whose parents’ income is less 
than £200 per annum, or not more than a quota of £50 per annum for each 
member of the family, exclusive of children earning 10s. or more weekly, 
‘One-third of the bursaries are available for pupils of metropolitan and 
suburban schools. Their award is determined upon the results of the 
Qualifying Certificate examination; the candidates are classified in two 
groups, viz., those from schools with less, or with more than 100 pupils in 
enrolment. Competition is restricted within the groups, and the bursaries 
are divided in approximate ratio to the number of candidates from the two 
groups of schools who pass the Qualifying Certificate examination. The 
number of bursaries is determined by the Board in accordance with the 
amount available in the current acconnt of the Endowment Fund. 

Each bursary comprises a grant of text-books not exceeding £1 10s, per 
annum, and a monetary allowance of £30 for the first and second years, and 
£40 for the third and fourth years, to holders who live away from home in 
erder to attend school, the allowance being reduced in the case of those who 
reside at home, The bursaries are tenable usually for a period of four years, 
but, under certain conditions, may be extended for a fifth year. 

Bursaries tenable at the University of Sydney may be awarded to 
candidates at the Leaving Certificate examination who are under 19 years of 
age and whose parents’ means are unequal to the expense of the University 
education. A full Bursary entitles the holder to a grant for text-books not 
exceeding £5 per annum, and to free education, An allowance not exceeding 
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£20 per annum is given to those who need not board away from home, in 
order to attend the University, and not exceeding £50 per annum to those 
who must do so. A Bursar who wins and elects.to hold a Scholarship or 
Exhibition offered by the Senate of the University is entitled to receive from 
the two sources conjointly an allowance not exceeding £100 per annum. 

The bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment Board during 
1916 were as follows :— 


= 


| Number awarded, 1916, 
Classification. | Tenable at— 

Boys, | Girls. | Total. 

‘Bursaries nee ..| Metropolitan High Schools tee v| 110 49 | 159 
| Country High and District Schools wap E10 52 | 162 

Registered Secondary Schools _... | 388 29 67 

| 258 | 130] 383 

University Bursaries ...) Sydney University ... ony ene wf 27 3 30 


At 30th June, 1917, excluding 36 hoiders of war bursaries, there were 
1,364 pupils holdmg bursaries under the Bursary Endowment Act; 1,276 
were attending courses of secondary instruction, and 88 were attending 
University lectures. The annual monetary allowances paid were as follow :— 


HH j 
Allowances, | Pupils. | | Allowances, | Pupils. 
£ | £ | 
10 | 444 40 204 
15 136 50 3 38 
20 146 -—— 
20 | : 396 5 Total... 1,364 


War Bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for 
children of incapacitated and fallen soldiers ; and may. be awarded to assist 
holders during primary, secondary or. University courses, or in technical 
trade or agricultural instruction ; they may be applied also to augment the 
wages of apprentices. Up to 30th June, 1917, war bursaries had been 
awarded in 36 cases, the total annual expenditure being £580. 

In addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
‘Board, three bursaries, tenable for three years, may be awarded at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College ; three, tenable for two years, at each of 
the Farm Schools at Bathurst and Wagga Experiment Farms ; and one, 
tenable for one year, at the Apprentice School at Wollongbar Experiment 
Farm. ‘ 

University Exhibitions. 

The University Amendment Act, 1912, provides for the allotment of 
Exhibitions by the Senate to students desirous of entering the University. 
The Exhibitions are awarded on the results of the Leaving Certificate 
Examinations, and exempt the holders from payment of matriculation, 
tuition, and degree fees ; they are tenable in all faculties and departments. 
The number awarded yearly is at the rate of one for every 500 persons in 
the State between the ages of 17 and 20 years, as shown by the latest 
census records. The exhibitions are open for competition to students of State 
High Schcols and registered schools who have completed the four-year 
secondary course. A small number of exhibitions, not exceeding 5 per cent. 
-of the total number awarded, are open to competitors other than school 
students, provided they have been residents of New South Wales for tire 
years. ae % 
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- Asa result of the Leaving Certificate Examination, held in Novemper, 
1916, the Senate allotted 200 exhibitions in the following faculties :—Arts, 
26 ; Medicine, 80 ; Science, 37 ; Engineering, 25; Law,8; Economics, 22 ; 
Dentistry and Agriculture, 1 each. One hundred and twenty-three were 
allotted to the State schools, and seventy-seven to the registered secondary 
schools. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


'. An Act to incorporate and endow the University of Sydney was passed 
by the Parliament of New South Wales on Ist October, 1850. 

By the Act of foundation, the University is required to be undenomina- 
tional, religious tests for admission to any privilege being prohibited 
expressly ; degrees in Theology or Divinity are not conferable. Authority 
was given to examine, and to grant degrees in Law and Medicine as well 
as in Arts. 

Since the passing of the original Act various amendments have been 
made. In 1884 the Senate’s- powers as regards teaching and degrees were 
extended to provide instruction and to grant degrees cr certificates 
in all branches of knowledge, other than Theology or Divinity, subject 
to a proviso that no student should be compelled to attend lectures 
or to pass examinations in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern History ; and the 
benefits and advantages of the University in all respects were extended 
to women equally with men. In 1900 the various enactments were consoli- 
dated by means of the University and University Colleges Act, and amend- 
ing Acts were passed in 1902, 1912 and 1916. 

The University Amendment Act, 1912, made radical alterations in the 
Constitution of the Senate, which now consists of 24 members, viz. :— 

4 Fellows appointed by the Governor. 

1 Fellow elected by the Legislative Council. 

1 Assembly. . 

5 Fellows representing the "Teaching Staff ve the University, 7.¢., one 
elected by the Professorial Board, and one each by the four 
Faculties, 
10 » elected by Graduates. 

3 ” the aforesaid Fellows. 

Special provision was made in the Act for the retention of the members 
who were then Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor as additional Fellows 
for their lifetime ; otherwise the maximum term of office is five years, 
Authority was given for the establishment and maintenance of evening 
tutorial classes ; the State endowment was increased to £20,000 per annum, 
with the proviso that when any census is taken it will be further increased 
at the rate of £1 for each 15 persons between ages 17-20, added to the 
population of the State, Public exhibitions covering cost of matriculation, 
tuition, and degree fees were authorised in the proportion of one for every 
500 persons between ages 17-20 in the population of the State as shown by 
_Census records, 

Under the provisions of the Amending Act of 1916, the statutory endow- 
ment will be increased by £10,000 per annum in order to meet the cost of 

_the public exhibitions, and by an additional allowance of £2,000 per annum 
for the establishment and maintenance of a Chair of Architecture. 

The establishment of colleges of residence in connection with religious 
denominations for the association of students in the cultivation of secular 
knowledge was authorised by an Act passed in 1854. Under this 
provision four colleges have been established adjacent to the University, 
namely, St. . Paul’s “(Church of England), St. John’s (Roman Catholic), 
St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian), and Wesley (Methodist). A college of resi- 
dence for women was established in 1892, on a strictly undencminational 
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basis. The colleges provide tutorial assistance to students in preparing for 
the University lectures and examinations, and each is subsidised by the 
Goverument to the extent of £500 per annum for the priucipal’s salary. 

For the purpose of establishing a college the Government may subsidise the 
building fund by sums corresponding to the amounts expended for building by 
the college, out of its subscribed funds, up to a maximum of £20,000. 

Within the University there are four Faculties, viz., Arts, Law, Medicine, 
and Science, and in addition there are six Departments. A Dean for each 
Faculty is appointed for a period of two years. The Professors, with the 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, form the Professorial Board which super- 
intends matters relating to study and discipline. 


Endowment. 


During the year 1916 the University received a statutory endowment of 
£20,000 from the Government of New South Wales, and the following sums 
for the services mentioned :— 


£ £ 

Scientific apparatus... we. 8,125 Science Research ct wo. — 625 
Evening Lectures “y 3,667 Astronomy ... ‘ ase v, 250 
Loss Ly reduction of Lecture Fees 3, 125 Retiring allowances .. . 1,200 
Extensions of existing departments 2,000 Organic and Applied Chemistry we 8,125 
Chair of penta ba ae ... 3,000 Chair of Mechanical Engineering... 625 
Veterinary Science . ea ws 4,500 Tutorial Classes and University 

Chair of Botany... 2, 500 Extension i as vee 4,125 

3 Economics and Commerce 2,500 


Including the vote for additions, repairs, and furniture, £225, the total 

endowment from the State in 1916 was £54,592. 
Private Benefactions. 

Many benefactions have been bestowed on the University by private 
persons. Among the first were gifts of £1,000 cach from Mr. Thomas 
Barker, Sir Daniel Cooper, and Sir Edward Deas-Thonison, represented by 
lands which have multiplied in value. The sum of £445 given in 1862 
by Mr. William Charles Wentworth for the foundation of a travelling 
scholarship had, in December, 1916, accumulated to £4,247. Some prizes 
have been exhausted by award, but by careful investment, increases in value, 
unawarded scholarships, and other causes, these private foundations showed 
at 3lst December, 1916, credit balances to the extent of £565,889. 

These endowments include a sum of £30,000, bequeathed by Mr. Thomas 
Fisher, for a library, and £6,000 given in 1888 by Sir William Macleay 
for a Curatorship of the Natural History Museum, the collection contained 
in the Museum having been presented by him to the University, aud for 
which the Government erected a suitable building. The Hovell bequest— 
made in 1877—-of properties for the endowment of a Professorship in Geology 
and Physical Geography, is valued at £6,000; and Mr. John Henry 
Challis, in 1880, bequeathed his residuary real and personal estate, subject to 
certain annuities, to the University, “to be applied for the benefit of that 
Institution in such manner as the governing body thereof shal] direct.” In 
December, 1890, the trustees of the Challis Estate handed over to 
the University the major part of the Australian portion of the estate, 
approximating to £200,000 in investments, together with a cash balance. 
The balance, bringing the capital of the fund to £276,856, was transferred 
to the University in 1905 upon the termination of the last annuity. 
Under the bequest the Senate has created Chairs in Law, Modern 
Literature, History, Logic and Mental Philosophy, Anatomy, Engineering, 
and Biology, and a Directorship in Military Science, in addition to four 
Lectureships in Law, and three Readerships. 

During 1896 Sir Peter Nicol Russell. (formerly of Sydney) presented 
£50,000 for the purpose of endowing the Department of Engineering as the 
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Peter Nicol Russell School of Engineering, and this gift was supplemented by 
a further grantof £50,000 in 1904, with the stipulations that efficient teaching 
in electrical engineering be provided and additional scholarships founded, and 
that the Government should expend £25,000 upon buildings. Through this 
endowment, seven Lectureships in Engineering have been established, in 
addition to Assistant Lectureships and Instructors and Demonstrators are 
provided.. The deeds of gift stipulate practical and theoretical teaching in 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Surveying, Mining, Metallurgy, 
Architecture, and other instruction as the Senate deems necessary. The 
income of the Fund is applicable to the maintenance of the School, but is 
not chargeable with the costs.for existing buildings, service of attendants, 
Professorships of Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, nor for the 
Challis Professorship of Engineering. Three Scholarships in Mechanical 
Engineering, each of the annual value of £75, and tenable for four years, 
are provided out of the fund. 

In 1909 the sum of £7,050 was given by Mr. Hugh Dixson to enable 
the University to purchase the Aldridge Collection of Minerals from 
the Barrier District of New South ‘Wales. ‘ . 


University Receipts and Disbursements. 

The following statement shows the amounts derived by the University 
from each of the. principal sources of revenue, and the total expenditure, 
during each of the last five years. Under the items are included sums 
received for special expenditure and amounts from benefactors to establish 
new benefactions :— 


Receipts. 
= ; ] Private 
Year. a " : eo ean wth i Disburss: i bgt 
overnmen ' and other | r ments. redi 
‘Aid, ° Fees. Private Source: Totals Balanees. 
| ‘Foundations. 
£ £ £ £ | £ £ £ 
1912 | 43,956 | 20,590 | 25,797 97 90,440 78,785 |. 547,165 
1913 ; 44,966 20,637 24,219 1,184 90,956 87,951 547,386 
1914 | 41,533 20,151 25,6438 3,356 90,683 88,870 | 556,450 
1915 44,675 19,181 29,597 1,028 | 94,481 83,688 | 563,062 
1916 | 54,592 13,707 29,9°1 1,380 | 99,640 | 98,233 ' 572,882 
J 


The Government aid received during the year 1916 iucluded £53,167 
statutory endowment and other sums for the establishment and extension of 
various departmeuts, £225 for additions, repairs, and furniture, and £1,200 
for Retiring Allowances Fund. The receipts from private foundations, 
£29,961, included £1,292 for annual prizes and new foundations; fees 
amounted to £13,707, and other receipts to £1,380, including £446 interest 
on investment of Retirmg Allowances Fund. The credit balances of private 
endowments amounted to £572,882, viz., Private Foundations £250,047, 
Challis Fund £315,842, Retiring Allowances Fund £6,993. 

The principal item of disbursements in each year is for salaries. In 1915 
and 1916 the total expenditure was distributed as follows :— 


| Amount, Percentage of Total. 


Classification. } gts, | “196. 1916. i 1916. 

£ se z | E r mies iil 
Salaries ... or, asi ae ., 60,653 63,192 | 72°5 64°4 
Maintenance Apparatus, &c.... w)  - 15,146 19,246 18°3 196 
Buildings and Grounds ia JesI 131 6,909 2 7:0 
Scholarships and Bursaries... vel 5,056 | 3,550 6:0 36 
Other one oa ve} 2,702 5,336 30 5:4 
Total ..| 83,688 | 98,233 100-0 | 100-0 
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Lectures and Lectureships. 


Non-matriculated students are admitted to lecture and laboratory practice 
but are not eligible for degrees. ‘Lectures are given during the daytime in 
all subjects necessary for the degrees and diplomas quoted above, and 
evening lectures are provided in the subjects of the Arts course, including 
elementary science, The Government Astronomer of New South Wales is 
Professor of Astronomy in the University, and lectures are given in 
connection with this subject. 

In 1916, the Teaching Staff included 23 professors, 7 assistant professors, 
and 122 lecturers and demonstrators ; there were, in addition, 8 honorary 
lecturers aud demonstrators. Professors and most of the lecturers are paid 
fixed salaries, and the remainder receive fees. Provision is made fora pension 
scheme for professors appointed since 1898 ; the benefit will commence after 
twenty years’ service, and after attaining the age of 50 years. 

From the foundation of the University to the end of 1916 there have 
been 5,080 Degrees of various kinds conferred; male graduates numbered 
4,344, and females 736. 

The University has no power to confer honorary degrees, but: may admit 
ad eundem gradum graduates of approved Universities, viz., Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Victoria, St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Dublin, Queen’s of Ireland, Royal of Ireland, Melbourne, New Zealand, and 
Adelaide, and of such other Universities as the Senate may determine. 

The number of students attending lectures during 1916 was 1,660, viz., 
meee men and 500 women ; 1,240 were matriculated and 420 non-matricu- 
ated, 


Scholarships, Bursaries, and Fellowships. 


Scholarships, exhibitions, and bursaries have been founded as rewards 
for proficiency and to place the advantages of a University education within 
the reach of students in straitened circumstances. They are awarded only 
when the examinations disclose a satisfactory degree of proficiency, and no 
student may hold more than two scholarships. 

Candidates for bursaries are required to show that they do not possess 
sufficient means to attend the University. Bursaries to the number of 
nineteen are provided by the Senate; they are tenable only in the Faculties 
of Arts or Science (not including Engineering), and are supplemented, on the 
part of the Senate, with exemption from fees. In the case of the Struth 
Exhibition and the Henry Wait Bursary, awarded to students proceeding 
from the first year in the Arts course to the Faculty of Medicine, no 
exemption from payment of lecture fees is granted. In addition, bursaries. 
are provided annually by the Government for pupils of State schools, and 
for those registered under the Bursary Endowment Act. 

A Rhodes Scholarship of the value of £300 per annum, tenable for three 
years at the University of Oxford, is awarded annually to students of Sydney 
University ; also a commission in the British Army is offered every year. 

The number of students who attended University Lectures as non-paying 
students during 1916 was 758, including 379 public exhibitioners, 345 students 
of the Teachers’ College and teachers in schools, and 22 State and University 
bursars. 

Since 1912 Parliament has inade an annual grant of £1,000 for Scientific 
Research Scholarships. 

Fellowships available to graduates in Science of the University include 
four annually under the Macleay bequest of £35,000 made in 1904 to the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales. These fellowships are intended to 
encourage research in Natural Science, by means of post graduate work ; 
each is of the annual value of £400. 
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The Walter and Eliza Hall Engineering Fellowship, awarded annually to 
a graduate in Engineering of the University of Sydney of not more than 
four years’ standing, is of the annual value.of £300 for a maximum period 
of three years. Similar Fellowships were also founded for graduates in 
Agriculture, Veterinary Science, and Medicine. 

The University enjoys the privilege, bestowed through the Orient Steam 
Navigation Co. (Ltd.), of allotting three first-class return passages to Europe 
to graduates desiring to continue studies abroad. 


Clinics. 

The Royal Prince Alfred Hospital for the sick, General Hospital and 
Medical School for the instruction of University students, and for the 
training of nurses, is open for students for certificates of hospital practice 
necessary for admission to final degree examination in medicine and surgery, 
and clinicai lectures are delivered in accordance with the University curri- 
culum. All appointments to the Medical and Surgical Staff of the Hospital 
are made conjointly by the Senate of the University and the Directors of 
the Hospital. 

Sydney Hospital, founded in 1811, also provides a Clinical School under 
the direction of a Board of Medical Studies, and all appointments of clinical 
lecturers and tutors are subject to the approval of the Senate. 

Other hospitals recognised as places where studies may be undertaken 
in connection with the Faculty of Medicine, are :—The Royal Hospital for 
Women, Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
the Gladesville and Callan Park Mental Hospitals, the Women’s Hospital, 
the Renwick Hospital for Infants, and the South Sydney Hospital for 
Women. 

In connection with the Department of Dental Studies, the United Dental 
Hospital of Sydney was established in 1901, and provides facilities for 
instruction of students. It was amalgamated with the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney in 1905. The University lecturers in Surgical and Mechanical 
Dentistry are, ex officio, honorary dental surgeons of the Hospital. 


Hatension Lectures. 

University Extension Lectures were inaugurated in 1886, and have been 
conducted since that date under the direction of a University Extension 
Board of eighteen members appointed annualiy by the Senate, and including 
at least four members of that body, and four of the teaching staff. Courses 
of Lectures are given in various centres upon topics of literary, historical, 
and scientific interest. At the conclusion of a course, which consists of 
@ minimum of three lectures, an examination may be held and certificates 
awarded to successful candidates. 


Tutorial Classes. : 
In accordance with the provisions of the. University Amendment Act of 
1912, the Senate has made arrangements for the establishment of evening 
Tutorial classes, which are open to unmatriculated as well as to matriculated 
students ; diplomas may be issued to persons who have studied in these classes 
for at least one year in any one subject. Tutorial classes, which may be 
established in particular branches of study upon specific requisition by 
intending students, have been formed in suburban and country centres as 
well as at the University. 


University Buildings. 
The University buildings consist of the main building, containing the 


great hall, lecture rooms, and offices, all built of Pyrmont sandstone ; the 
Medical School, which is in the same style; the Fisher Library, adjacent to 
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the main building, and designed to form part of the main quadrangle, is of 
modern design, with bookstacks of steel and glass for 200,000 volumes, and 
with ample reading-room accommodation for students. 

Separate buildings for the Departments of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
Biology, Veterinary Science, Agricultural Science, and the Macleay Museum 
are distributed over the grounds, which, including lands vested by 
the Senate in tho Affiliated Colleges, éc., cover an area of 126 acres. The 
Peter Nicol Russell. School of Engineering has a separate building, provided 
by the State at a cost of £25,000. A building for the Teachers’ College is 
in course of erection, 


MEDICAL AND LEGAL PROFESSIONS. 


In New South Wales the majority of professional workers are connected 
with a society or association peculiar to their particular profession, and in 
most cases, excluding of course those professions for which the University of 
Sydney supplies training, such associations direct the educational work 
for entrance to the profession, mainly by conducting examinations and 
issuing certificates. Physicians, dentists, and pharmacists are bound by 
statute to register with the Medical, Dental, or Pharmacy Board before they 
can proceed to practise, and barristers and solicitors must be formally 
admitted to their profession. 

For the medical and legal professions and in various branches of science 
the University provides the requisite training. The practice of medi- 
cine is restricted to persons registered by the New South Wales Medical 
Board under the Medical Practitioners Act. To become a legally qualified 
medical practitioner an applicant must prove to the satisfaction of the Board 
(a) that he is a doctor or bachelor of medicine of some University, or 
a physician or surgeon licensed or admitted as such by a college of physicians 
or surgeons in Great Britain or Ireland; (6) that he has completed a 
medical course of a University or equivalent college, and has received 
after examination a diploma, degree, or license entitling him to practise 
medicine ; (c) or he is a member of the Company of Apothecaries of London, 
or a member or licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin. Medical officers 
duly appointed in His Majesty’s sea or land service are eligible for registration. 

During the last five years the average registrations of medical practitioners 
have been 114 per annum, and at 81st December, 1916, there were 
2,234 registrations in force. Holders of degrees of M.D., M.B., and.. 
Ch.M., conferred by the University of Sydney, are. entitled to registration 
and recognition in the United Kingdom in the same way as holders of 
similar degrees conferred by a British University are recognised in New 
South Wales. 

To qualify before the Dental Board of New South Wales, in terms of 
the Dentists Act, dentists must hold a recognised certificate; or have been 
engaged for not less than four years in acquiring a professional knowledge 
of dentistry, and passed an examination ; or produce a diploma or degree in 
dentistry from an Australian University. Unregistered persons in actual 
practice, or preparing for the profession at time of passing of the Dentists 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, may obtain registration upon the fulfilment of 
prescribed conditions. At 3lst December, 1916, there were 1,419 registra- 
tions in force. 

During 1916 fifteen University students attended the School of Dentistry 
established in connection with the United Dental Hospital of Sydney. 

Pharmacists are registered under the Pharmacy Board appointed under the 
PharmacyAct. To qualify for registration, evidence must be adduced of three 
years’ apprenticeship in the business of a pharmacist keeping open shop ; 
or of holding a certificate of competency from a recognised College or 
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Board ; or of registration under the Sale and Use of Poisons Act; or of 
having passed a preliminary examination before the Board, or the usual 
examinations of a recognised college or university. 

The Board is charged with the publication, in January of each year, of a 
list of all registered pharmacists. At the end of 1916 the registrations in 
force numbered 1,214. In addition to qualified pharmacists, other dealers 
in poisons must be registered before the Pharmacy Board and obtain annual 


licenses; 356 such licenses for sale of poison were in force at 31st 
December, 1916. 


Members of the nursing profession are registered and certificated by the 
Australasian Trained Nurses’ Association, which was established in New South 
Wales in 1899, and has branches in the other States. For the year ended 
30th June, -1917, the number of nurses on the register in New South 
Wales was as follows :—General, 1,867 ; Obstetric, 1,052 ; Medical Members, 
91; Mental Nurses, 37 ; Honorary Members, 23. 


Barristers and solicitors may proceed through the courses provided in the 
Law School at the University, or they may qualify for admission by the Bar 
examinations. Barristers practising in New South Wales at the end of 1916 
numbered 170; solicitors at the same date numbered 1,072, viz., 437 in the 
country, and 635 in Sydney. 

Men desirous of entering into articles of clerkship with Attorneys, and 
who have not taken a University Degree, nor passed the preliminary 
examination required in England, Scotland, and Ireland, are required to pass 
a preliminary examination conducted by the University. The standard of 
the law matriculation examination is the University matriculation examina- 
tion, lower division. Clerks are also required to pass three subsequent 
examinations in Legal History and Law before application for admission as 
solicitors. The examinations are conducted by a Board appointed by the 
Supreme Court. During 1916, 54 candidates were examined and 23 passed ; 
the figures for the previous year were: 52 examined and 22 passed. 


Public Accountants, Clerks, ete. 


The profession of public accountant has not been regulated by law in New 
South Wales; there are, however, a number of accountants’ societies which: 
conduct examinations for the admission of members. The results of the 
examinations in 1916 are shown below :— 


Passses. | 
e : | Mem- 
Candi- Intermediate. Final. | bers 
Institution. dates, |Prelimi- | at end 
. f year. 
nary. |'Account- Account- jor y 
ancy. Legal, aney. Legal.) 


} 
a ecm 


Association of Accountants of Austra- 


lia (incorporated) ... tas «| 1 2 1 2 1| 73 
Australasian Corporation of Public Ac- i 

countants... vee uae wee] 154 44 37 19 39 15 | 204 
The Institute of Public Accountants of 

Australasia... 0. 0. 5 ve 7 2 1) 2} 106 
Incorporated Institute of Accountants, 

Victoria (N.S.W. Branch) ...| 148 se 43 43 27 | 31 | 155 
Institute of Incorporated Accountants j 

of N.S.W. ... : 84 10 11 17 7 10 | 140 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, England... a 
Federal Institute of Accountants, In- 
corporated (N.S8.W, Division) ...| 66 ats 24 18 7 8} 80 
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A Select Committee appointed by Parliament in December, 1914, to report 
upon matters relating to accountancy, recommended that the profession 
should be given legal status under a controlling board. 

Bxaminations for bank clerks are conducted by the Institute of Bankers ; 
311 candidates were examined during 1916, and 114 passed. 

Persons desirous of acting as clerks, auditors, engineers, and overseers, in 
connection with the Local Government Services are required to furnish 
evidence of their efficiency, in accordance with the provisions of the Local 
Government Acts. 

Examinations for admission of junior clerks and draftsmen to the Public 
Service of New South Wales have been conducted under the supervision of 
the Public Service Board. During 1916 there were 635 candidates for 220 
vacancies for junior clerks, 197 were successful ; for 21 vacancies for cadet 
draftsmen there were 82 candidates, of whom 25 attained the requisite 
standard. The Public Service Board has recently adopted the certificate 
examinations of the Education Department for admission of persons to the 
service. 

EpucaTionaL AND ScrEntiric SociztiEs. 

Various organisations exist which have for their objective the encourage-- 
ment of professional interests, the advancement of Science, Art, and 
Literature, and the promotion of the social well-being of the members. 
The Commonwealth Government has afforded a measure of recognition to the 
efforts of Australian men of letters by establishing in. 1908 a Commonwealth 
Literary Fund to provide pensions and allowances to literary men and their 
families. a 

«As far back as the year 1821 a scientific society, under the title of the 
Philosophical Society of Australasia, was founded in Sydney, and after 
niany vicissitudes of fortune was merged, in 1866, into the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, Its objects are the advancement of science in 
Australia, and the encouragement of original research in all subjects of 
scientific, artistic, and philosophic interest, which may further the develop- 
ment of the resources of Australia, draw attention to its productions, or 
illustrate its natural history. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
was established for the special purpose of furthering the advancement of these 
particular sciences. The Society has been richly endowed, and possesses a 
commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, attached to which are a 
library and museum. The proceedings are published at regular intervals, and 
contain many valuable papers, with excellent illustrations of natural history. 

Other important scientific societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion ; the Australian Association for the Advancement of Science; the 
Royal Geographical Society ; the University Science Society ; Australian 
Historical Society ; and the Naturalists Society of New South Wales. 

All the learned professions are represented by associations or societies. 

The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at 
Sydney ; and vf the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic Society. 


a 


Museums, Lisrartes, AND ART GALLERIES. 

Recognising that Museums, Libraries, and Art Galleries are powerful 

factors in promoting the intellectual well-being of the people, the Govern- 

ment of New South Wales has been active in founding and maintaining such 
establishments. j : 
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The expenditure by the State on buildings for Museums, Libraries, and 
Art Galleries during the year ended 30th June, 1917, amounted to £13,425. 


Museums. 

The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of its kind in Australia, 
was founded in Sydney in 1836 as a Museum of Natural History ; it con- 
tains fine specimens of the principal objects of natural history, and a valuable 
collection of zoological and ethuological specimens of distinctly Australian 
character. The specimens acquired during 1916 numbered 15,854, of 
which 3,250 were purchased, and the remainder collected, exchanged, or 
donated. <A fine library is attached to the institution, containing many 
valuable publications, the volumes numbering about 22,300. Lectures and 
gallery demonstrations are given in the Museum, and are open to the 
public. During the year 1916 visitors to the Museum numbered 191,100. 
On Mondays students and artists only are admitted. 

In 1853 the Museum, till then managed by a committee, was incorporated 
under control of trustees, with a State endowment, which is now supplemented 
by annual Parliamentary appropriations. The expenditure during the year 
1916 amounted to £10,102. 

’ A Technological Museum was instituted in Sydney at the close of 1879 
under the administration of a committee of management appointed by the 
trustees of the Australian Museum. ‘The whole ‘original collection of 
some 9,00U specimens was destroyed in 1882 by fire. Efforts were 
at once made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, 
the Museum was again opened to the public. In 1890 it was transferred to 
the Department of Education, as an adjunct to the Technical College, and 
now contains a valuable series of specimens illustrative of various stages of 
manufacturing, and an excellent collection of natural products acquired 
by purchase, gift, loan, and exchange. Technological Museums are estab- 
lished also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, Newcastle, and Albury. 

Research work is conducted by the scientific staff of the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural vegetable 
resources of Australia, particularly in respect of the pines and eucalypts. 

The functions of the Mining and Geological Museum include the prepara- 
tion of collections of minerals to be used as teaching aids in schools and in 
other institutions. 

The Agricultural and Forestry Museum iy an adjunct of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The public have access to the “ Nicholson” Musewuin of Antiquities, the 
“ Macleay ” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens.. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals. 


Pusrnic Linrary or New Soutrn Wares. 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on Ist October, 1869, when the 
building and books of the Australian Subscription Library, founded in 1826, 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired formed the 
nucleus of the present Library. In 1890 the Library was incorporated with 
a statutory endowment of £2,000 per annum for the purchase of books. 

The scope of the Public Library, which is essentially a reference institution, 
is extended by a loan system, under which books are forwarded to country 
libraries, schools of arts, progress associations, lighthouses, individual students 
in the country, and to Public School Teachers’ Associations, and branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau. 
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In 1916 the Reference Department of the Public Library contained 
207,261 volumes, including volumes for country libraries under the lending 
system. The attendance of visitors during 1916 numbered 154,045, 

The total cost to the State of the library buildings was £28, 957. 

In 1899 Mr. David Scott Mitchell donated to the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection of 10,024 volumes, together with 50 valuable pictures, 
and at his death, in 1907, bequeathed to the State the balance of a unique 
collection, principally of books and manuscripts relating to Australasia, 
and containing over 60,000 volumes, and 300 framed paintings of local 
historic interest, valued at £100,000. He also endowed the Library with 
an amount of £70,000, from which the income amounting to about £2,750 
per annum is expended on books and manuscripts. In 1916 there were 
88,081 volumes in the Mitchell Library, which is located in a separate 
building, opened in March, 1910. There were 16,150 visitors during the 
year. 

The following statement slows the expenditure of the Public Library, 
including the Mitchell Library, during the last five years:— 


oe Salaries. Books, 8 | Miso. Tibeey id 
Reference. | Mitchell. | Fitvaries, | Binding. | Ee ee 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1912 4,398 2,431 137 1,885 1,687 ves 10,538 
1913 4,534 2,521 |~ 200 2,409 | 2,306 | 2,084 | 14,054 
1914 4,641 ° | 2,491 200 1,929 | 2,235 | 5,209 | 16,626 
1915 4,897 2,438 229 2,896 | 2,181 | 2,025 | 14,596 
1916 4,895 2,494 347 3,350 | 1,600 | 2035 | 14,621 


SypnEy MunicipaL LIBRARY. 


The Sydney Municipal Library was formed by the transfer to the City Council 
in 1908-9 of the lending branch of the Public Library. An “open access” ° 
system was introduced, and a new classification adopted. 
~ Maintenance costs during 1916 amounted to £5,244, made up as follows :-— 
Salaries, &c., £3,271 ; books, periodicals, binding, anid electric lighting, £1,973. 


OrHER LIBRARIES, 

Local libraries established in the principal population centres throughout 
the State, may be classed broadly under two heads—Schools of Arts, receiving 
an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of monetary support 
"accorded by the public; and Free Libraries, established in connection with 
municipalities. Under the provisions of the Local Government Act, any 
shire or municipality may establish a public library, art gallery, or museum. 

The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and about 22,300 
volumes may be found on the shelves 

On 3lst December, 1916, the library in connection with the Tech- 
nological Museum, at the Central Technical College, and its branches, 
contained 14,304 text-books, &e. 

The Parliamentary Library contains over 52,000 books, and large numbers 
of vclumes are at the libraries of the Law Courts and Government Offices. 

The Bush Book Club, a private foundation, is intended to provide books 
to people in localities not served usually by Schools of Art, &c., and in 
sparsely settled districts, 
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Private circulating libraries, the subscribers to which are charged com- 
paratively small fees, are used extensively. 


NarionaL Art Ganiury or New SoutH Wa tes. 

The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of paintings and 
statuary, including some works of prominent modern artists, and some 
valuable gifts from private persons ; there is also a fine collection of water 
colours, 

The present value of the contents of the Gallery is £151,000, and the 
cost of the building to 30th June, 1917, was £94,437. 

The number of paintings, &c., in the Gallery at the end of year 1916 was 
2,076, and the total amount expended in purchasing works of art during 
that year was £1,756 distributed as shown below :-— 


Classification. Paice, || Uuene fear 
ane one : 
Oil Paintings re te wae ie | > 437 1,179 
Water Colours... ie por ah 411 335 
Black and White W orks .. des sia an 626 144 
Statuary, Casts, and Bronzes ane 168 is 
Various Art Works in Metals, Tvory, Ceramics, 
Glass, Mosaic, &c. ... on ote 434 98 
Total ee ae in ads 2,076 1,756 


The attendance at the National Art Gallery during 1916 was, on weck- 
days, 137,429, and on Sundays 101,952. 

Art students, under certain regulations, may copy any of the various works, 
and enjoy the benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. In 
1894 a system of loan exchanges between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
was introduced, by which pictures are sent from Sydney to Melbourne and 
Adelaide and reciprocally, with results most beneficial to the interests of art. 
Since 1895 the distribution of loan collections of pictures to the principal 
country towns is permitted for temporary exhibition; during 1916, 118 
pictures were so distributed among eight country towns. 

The total disbursements in connection with the National Art Gallery during 
the year 1916 were £5,034, inclusive of £1,756 on account of works of art. 

The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and, 
consequent upon its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 

The Wynne Art Prize was instituted in:1897, and consists of the interest 
on approximately £1,000, which is awarded annually to the Australian artist 
producing the best landscape painting of Australian scenery in oils or water 
colours, or the best production of figure sculpture executed by an Australian 
sculptor. 


ConsERVATORIUM OF Music. 


At the close of the year 1916. there were 720 students at the State 
Conservatorium of Music. Concert and lecture concerts are open to the 
public, and a Library of Music attached to the Conservatorium contains many 
valuable works which are available for the use of recognised musical societies 
and organisations, 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


‘SUPERVISION AND ReGuLaTioN oF Mixing, &o. 


The Department of Mines of New South Wales, created in 1874, is 
controlled by a Minister of the Crown. The functions of the Department 
include the general supervision of the mining industry, geological and 
mining surveys and assays, the examination. of coal-fields, the inspection of 
collieries and mines, the administration of the Prospecting Vote, and of legal 
enactments relating to mining. 


Regulations under Mining Acts are made and administered by the 
Department of Mines; and it will be sufficient to outline briefly the general: 
conditions under which mining is conducted within the State. 


Wardens’ Courts. 


The Mining Act, 1906, provides for the establishment of Wardens’ Courts, 
aud at the end of the year 1917 there were 169 of these Courts in New 
South Wales. Wardens’ Courts are Courts of Record, and are held by a 
Warden sitting alone. The Courts have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
all suits relating to the right to possession or occupation of Crown or 
private land by virtue of a miner’s right, a registered share in a claim or 
lease, application for a lease, or of a license or authority, the right to cut, 
construct, use, possess, occupy, or hold any interest in any race, drain, dam, 
or reservoir for mining. The subjects within the jurisdiction of the Courts: 
are defined in the Mining Act and include all matters in dispute in regard 
to mining operations. 


Miners’ Rights and Business Licenses. 


Authority must be obtained for all operations for the mining of gold’ 
or other minerals. A miner’s’ right entitles the holder to occupy Crown 
land for the purpose of mining for gold or other minerals, to construct 
works for mining purposes, to conserve water or obtain timber in connec- 
tion with mining, except within exempted areas, and for residence, <A. 
business license entitles the holder to occupy one quarter of an acre of 
Crown land in a town or one acre outside town boundaries. 


A miner’s right or a business license may be issued for any period from 
six months to twenty years, the fees payable being 5s. and 20s. per annum 
respectively. 


Regulations prescribe the areas which may be held as prospecting areas. 
er claims, and the contingent labour conditions; sites for dams or . 
machinery; and provision is made for registration and survey in certain. 
instances, transfer, creation of shares, and all other matters affecting hold- 
ings under miner’s right or business license. 


Holders of miners’ rights may obtain authority to prospect upon any 
Crown land. Such authority is subject to payment of rent; and, upon find- 
ing gold or minerals, the holder must report the discovery within fourteen 
days and may be required to take out a lease. 
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The following return shows the number of miners’ rights issued and fees 
received during the last five years :— 


Miners’ Rights, Business Licenses. 
Year, ; : \ a 
Issued, Fees received Issued.. Fees received. 

No. £ | No | £ 
1912 17,098 2,850 1,309 ; TOL 
* _ 1913 17,766 2,954 1,039. 659 
1914 15,417 2,584 996 - 648 
1915 14,141 2,443 &49  - 553 
1916 12,785 2,274 768 502 


Leases of Crown Lands. 


The term “Crown Lands’’ embraces all lands vested in the Crown or 
in any trustee or constructing authority for public purposes, all lands: 
held under lease from the Crown (except conditional lease or conditional 
purchase lease), and any navigable water, road, street, or highway. 

Leases of Crown lands are divided into two classes—(a) Mining leases, 
and (6) leases for ‘‘ mining purposes.” 

Mining leases are for either. gold or minerals, the annual rent in each 
case being Ds. per acre, except in the case of leases for coal or shale, which 
are subject to a rental of ls. per acre, and a royalty of 6d, per ton on 
all shale or large coal, and 3d. -per ton on all small coal raised. The 
amount paid as rent may be deducted from the royalty. 

Gold-mining leases are limited to 25 acres, mineral leases (other than 
coal, shale, or opal) to 80 acres, coal or shale leases to 640 acres, and 
‘opal leases.to 10 acres; and the maximum term for which a lease may be 
granted is twenty years, with the right of renewal for a similar term. 

Under special conditions, where there are exceptional difficulties in 
mining the land, leases for larger areas may be granted, subject to report 
by the Prospecting Board. Such special leases are subject to payment of 
a rent or royalty to oe fixed by the Minister in each case. 

The definition of ‘‘ mining purposes ’’ covers all operations in connec- 
tion with mining, such as erecting buildings or machinery, constructing 
railways or tramways, conserving water, treatment of tailings, or any other 
purpose in connection with mining for gold or minerals. These leases for 
mining purposes are limited to the surface and to a specified depth, and do 
not authorise the holder to mine for any minerals contained in the land. 


Mining on Private Lands. 

Holders of miners’ rights may obtain from Mining Wardens authority 
to enter upon any private land to prospect for gold; or upon land 
granted with the reservation of minerals to the Crown, to prospect 
for minerals other than coal or shale. The fee for such authority is 5s., 
and the holder must pay to the owner of the land such rent and compeu- 
sation for surface damage as the Warden may assess. The holder of a permit 

“aay search for the specified mineral on the area granted (not more than 25 
acres for gold nor 80 acres for minerals), and may apply for a lease of the 
whole or any part of the land for any term not exceeding twenty years, 
with the right of renewal for a hke term. The rent to the owner of the 
land is £1 per acre, payable in respect only of such- part of the surface 
as is granted. A royalty of 1 per cent. on the gross value of the gold and 
minerals won is payable to the Crown. The owner of private land, or 
the occupier, with the owner’s consent, may obtain authority to enter or. 
lease any area, not exceeding that prescribed for an ordinary lease, and 
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to mine for gold or for any minerals, without any payment of rent or 
compensation, and such owuer or occupier may also obtain a lease of any 
area not exceeding 640 acres to mine for coal or shale. Such owners’ 
leases are subject to the payment to the Crown of 1 per cent. royalty on 
gold or minerals, 6d. per ton on large coal or shale, and 3d. per ton on 
small coal. 

The owner of any private land may enter into an agreement with the 
holder of a iminer’s right, giving him permission to mine for gold or 
minerals (if reserved to the Crown) on any area not exceeding that pre- 
scribed for an ordinary lease. Such agreement must be submitted for 
the Minister’s concurrence, and is subject to the payment of 1 per cent. 
royalty to the Crown on all gold or minerals won. 

Under special conditions, or where there are exceptional difficulties in 
mining the land, leases for extended areas may be granted, subject to 
report. by the Prospecting Board, 

The Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1909, provides that all grants 
of land under that Act shall contain a reservation of all minerals in 
such land. Tlie effect of this provision is to make such lands “ private 
lands” within the meaning of the Mining Act, 1906. 


Dredging. 


Leases of Crown or of private Jand may be giranted for the purpose of 
mining for gold.or any mineral by dredging, sluicing, or other method. 
Such. leases may cover any area not exceeding 100 acres, and continue 
for any term not exceeding twenty years, with the right of renewal. for 
a similar term. The lessee is required to employ a certain number of 
men, and to expend a certain sum in the purchase and erection of 
machinery arid applianeés. The rent of Crown land is 2s. 6d. per acre, 
and of private land such:amount as may be assessed by the Warden. 
A royalty of 1 per centum of the gross value of all gold or minerals won is. 
payable to the Crown. Compensation for surface damage to private land 
may also be assessed by the Warden. 


Labour Conditions. 

The minima of area conditions per man employed are as follow :— 

For gold: 5 aeres for the first year, and thereafter 2 acres. For 
minerals other than gold, coal, or shale: 20 acres for the first year,. 
and thereafter 10 acres. For coal or shale: 320 acres for two men. 

The Mining Act empowers the Warden to grant suspension of the labour: 
conditions on any lease if the mine is unworkable, o1 if the lessee is. 
physically or financially unable, for a limited period, to work the mine. 

The Minister may grant suspension, for any period not exceeding’ 
six months, on the recommendation of the Warden, if the price of the 
product of the mine be low, or for any other adverse eonditians, If a lessee 
has employed labour in excess of that required by the terms of his lease, 
he inay obtain exemption from labour conditions to the exient of one 
month in respect of each six months during which excess labour has beeu. 
employed. 

Inspection of Mines. 

_ The inspection of mines and collieries is conducted by Gov ernment inspec- 
tors appointed under the Mines Inspection and Coal Mines Regulation Acts. 
The regulations require the certification of managers amd engine-drivers 
and other persons occupying positions of responsibility; restrict the hours 
of work of underground ‘workers and persons in charge of machinery; and 
prescribe general regulations for the ventilation and safe-working of the 
Mines. oe 
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Examinations for Mine Managers, &c. 

Certificates of competency are issued by the Minister upon the report of 
the examining boards to managers, under-managers, engine-drivers, and 
electricians. 

In 1916 certificates were issued under the Coal Mines Regulation Act to 
6 managers, 9 under-managers, 37 deputies, and 9 mine electricians. Under 
the Mines Inspection Act 6 certificates were issued to managers, and 12 
permits to act as managers, also 308 engine-drivers’ certificates, and 13 
licenses to test and examine boilers. 


AREA UNDER MINING OccCUPATION, 


The area under mining occupation in New South Wales at 31st December, 
1916, was approximately 387,279 acres, made up as follows:— 


Acres. 
Crown Lands under lease ... i ie, ee ois vee 225,223 
53 », application for lease ee vas 6,656 
races, machine sites, &o. ase 243 
Reserved Landa “ander authority to mine or om se vee 2,382 
Private Lands under application for lease eee say 7,118 
5 eA 3 races, machine sites, ke. oie 29 
% - 33 authority to enter . at 15,719 
se 3 >, agreement, Mining o on Private Lands Act ar 13,326 
Sy ae "3 agreement, Mining Laws Amendment Act... 4 
i 35 1» agreement, Mining Act, 1906... bes ass 9,240 
permit to remove minerals eas one se 2,765 
Dredging Lands tmder application for lease... ins ane tee 564 
Miner’s Right and Business License “ae is bes ass tos 8,711 
Authority to Prospect Sas a ves vee vee 218 
Under application for Authority to Prospect oe nei oe .. 101,081 
Total... ‘ee ine vs ons we 887,279 


The total number of applications received during 1916 by the Department 
of Mines for leases and authorities to prospect was 1,754, relating to 198,652 
acres. Of these, 654 applications, covering 160,128 acres, referred to Crown 

lands, and 1,100 applications, relating to 88,524 acres, referred to private 
lands. 

The applications approved during 1916 under the Mining Act were as 
‘follows :—- 


i 
Classification. Bee grease Classification. oer. Augregate 
No. | Acres. || No, {| Acres, 
Crown & Reserved Lands— | Private Lands— 
Gold Leases... | 180 1,348 |; Leases to Mine for gold 
Mineral Leases (coal and other minerals, 
and shale) ... | 145) 8,458 |! excepting coal and 
Other se | 89 | 10,056 |} shale .. A 122 1,833 
Sites for dams, &c, \ Leases to Mine for coal! 1 
nining purposes ...| 49 | 513 and shale... s 12; 3,670 
Other than coal & shale| 6 | 24,036 || Leases for dam sites, | 
——_|— machinery areas, &e | ll | 32 
419 | 39,406 of 
Crown, Private, and Re- 145) 5,585 
served Lands— —_ 
Dredging Leases i 27: 1,210} Total... wo 591 | 46,151 
PROSPECTING. 


In 1878 the Legislature voted a sum of £7,000 to be expended as sub- 
“sidies to encourage prospecting for gold. In subsequent years further 
small sums were voted and expended, till in 1887, by resolution of Par- 
liament, an annual vote was established; and in 1889 the conditions of 
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the vote were so amended as to embrace all minerals. The original annual 
vote was £20,000. For the year 1892, however, it was fixed at- £40,000; 
but thereafter, until 1902, the maximum sum available was £25,000. 
For the year 1902-8 the amount voted was reduced to £20,000, and 
further decreased to £15,000 in 1904; for the year 1915-16 £10,000 was voted, 
and for 1916-17 £11,000. To the end of the year 1916 a total sum of £472,118 
had been spent in the encouragement of prospecting. 

The Prospecting Board, consisting of the Under Secretary for Mines, as 
Chairman, the Government Geologist, the Chief Inspector of Mines, and 
three Inspectors, the Chief Mining Surveyor, and a Geological Surveyor, 
deals with all applications for aid, and miners desiring a grant from the vote 
have to satisfy the Board that the locality to be prospected is likely to yield 
the mineral sought, and that the mode of operation is suitable for its dis- 
covery. Aid given may represent, as the maximum, 50 per cent. of the value 
of the developmental work done, inclusive of the cost of the necessary imple- 
ments and materials. Assistance for sinking from the surface is not usually 
given, applicants being required generally to prove their bona-fides by carry- 
ing out a certain amount of work unassisted. Miners assisted from the vote 
are not entitled to claim any reward that may be offered for the discovery of 
a new gold or mineral field. 

Under the regulations governing the distribution of the vote, the 
amount advanced must be refunded in the event of the discovery of 
payable mineral by means of the aid granted. 

During 1907 provision was made by Parliament, to the extent of 
£5,000, for the erection of Government crushing batteries; and in ‘1911 
arrangements were made to assist prospectors to erect plants. ‘To pro- 
cure the erection of a State battery, reasonable evidence must be adduced 
that the plant can be kept employed, or that there are prospects of new 
lodes being opened up as a result of the installation. 

The proposal to make advances to prospecters to assist them to pur- 
chase plants was designed to meet the case of small mine-owners, as, 
while satisfying their requirements, it would relieve the Government of 
the cost of operating and maintaining State batteries. Assistance up to 
75 per cent. of the cost of the plant and water supply may be advanced, 
and the prospector’s contribution may be made up, either wholly or in 
part, of labour and material. No interest is chargeable for the advance, 
but the Government imposes a condition that the prospector shall crush 
parcels of ores for the public on a specified number of days, the maximum 
charges being fixed by regulation. 

The following statement summarises the amounts allotted to prospectors 
of the grants made therefrom for the various minerals; the figures are for 
calendar years from 1887 to 1895 and thereafter for the years ended 30th 
June :— 


Amounts allotted to Prospectors for— 
i Gold. legal Copper. | Tin. Coal. | other | Total. 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1887-1889 | 26,332 | 886 138 34 338 283 | 28,011 
1890-1894 | 111,878: 7,254 | 1,367! 1,261 | 3,752 | 3,283 | 128,795 
1895-1900 | 107,581 | 4,886 7,762 3,389 |... 4,021 | 127,639 
1901-1905 | 80,636: 5,108 | 10,136 |. 7,828 40 1,430 | 105,178 
1906-1910 | 38,822 7,986 | 20,765 3,146 310 871 | 71,800 
1911-1915] 50,209 | 7,357 8,939 5,870 | aes ‘ 4,837 | 77,412 
1916 5,548 48] 1,148 LOG cic 1,395 9,277 
1917 9,152 890 | 1,869 944]. C67 | 13,522 
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’ No large payable field has yet been discovered through the agency of 
the prospecting vote, but several rich mines have been opened with the aid 
granted, notably the Mount Boppy Mine, which is now the principal gold- 
mine of the State. 

In addition to the employment of labour, the proving of a lode or reef 


invariably leads to the development of large areas of adjoining land under 
the Mining Act, from which increased revenue is derived by the State. 


Bores anp DRiu.s. 


Since 1882 boring operations by diamond drills have been conducted by 
the Department of Mines at minimum charges, in order to encourage the 
developmeut of the mineral resources of the State. 


During 1916 forty-nine bores were sunk, the total footage bored being 
3,779. : 
EMPLOYMENT IN MINES. 


The extent to which mining industries provide employment is indicated 
in the following statement of the approximate number of men employed 
in the various groups during the last ten years :— 


Metalliferous. 
Year. 7 a e 3 pa i" fan i a Peay number ot 
Gold, a Copper. | Tin, Other. | Total, Shale. eiploved: 
‘and Zinc. , i : 
; ; ral i ~ 
1907 7,468 | 10,021 | 3,764| 3,173, 1,976 | 26,402, 17,356} 43,758 
1908 6,363 | 7,560 2,745 2,456 1,757 20,881 | 18,084. 38,965 
1909 | 5,585 | 6,207 2,024) 2,037) 1,983! 17,836! 18,569 36,405 
1910 | 5,247 7,999 | 2,286) 2,028 | 1,809) 19,369 | 18,044 37,413 
1911} 4,650 8,495 ; 2,151 2,925 1,839 ; 19,360!) 17,657 37,017 
1912 3,893 9,062 | 2,384 2,646 | 1,817, 19,807; 18,051 | 37,858 
1913 | 3,570, 9,357] 2,629 2,362 | 1,996 | 19,914 | 18,966 38,880 
1914 | 3,443] 8,242 | 1,357 2,168 | 2,283) 17,498 18,974} 36,467 
1915 2,888 | 5,564 914} 1,648] 2,176; 13,190) 18,222 | 31,411 
1916 | 2,317} 6,461 1,661 { 1,988 | 2,085! 14,412 | 16,892 31,304 
| 

These figures do not include persons employed in works manufacturing 
lime, cement, or coke. Vhe war conditions account for the decrease in the 


numbers employed during the last three years. Comparing the figures for 
1916 with those of the previous year, there were decreases in persons mining 
for coal and gold, and increases in other classes of metalliferous miners. 


Coal and shale mines are subject to supervision under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, and during the year 1916 there were 115 coal mines and 9 
shale mines, a total of 124 working under the provisions of the Statute. The 
employees in 1916 numbered 16,892, of whom 12,550 were below ground. 


The employment of boys under {4 years of age or of women and 
girls in or about a mine is prohibited, and restrictions are placed upon 
the employment of youths. In 1916 the total number of boys between 14 and 
16 years of age employed was 689, cf whom 289 were below ground, and 300 
on the surface, 
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Waces or Coat MIners. 


The employees in the Coal-mines in New South Wales work under Agree- 
ments or Awards. ‘The rate paid to miners varies according to the selling 
price of coal per ton ruling at the time, and also according to the conditions 
of the seams or places where the coal is mined. 


Northern District. Wages. Southern District. : Wages. 
Pee J 
| 
sg, d. ad 3. d. 
Miners ea ae .. perton;. 3 52 to 5 2,.| Miners .. as +. perton | 2 98 
£3 & 3. 
Coal-cutting machines perday)13 2 ,,15 6 | Overmen (underground) per week} 5 0 to 610 
s. de £ sd. 
53 assistants ss 10 11 Deputy overmen ms 417 6 
5. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Deputies .. Pa oy 3 16 0 to1l6 1 i Shotfirers vs .. per day 15 0 
Shot-firers.. ike = * 14.11 ,, 15 0} Onsetters.. a ie ~ 2 6 
Waste-examiners iis 9 1411 ,, 15 0 | Banksmen ” 12 2h 
1 
Engine-drivers— | | Shiftmen we P a 1 
Winding and loco- s. d. : | 
motive engines on 3 li 5 | Screcnmen fe ae i‘ 10 11 
lsd. s, d.| . s. d. 8. d. 
Other engines .. be ” | 12 0 to 14 5 | Mechanics is ma $5 ;12 7} to 1s 4 
Shiftmen .. . .» per shift / 1011 » 15 6 | Engineers ve ue ” 14 4 ,, 10 2 
Wheelers .. aC az a ; 10 6 ,, It 8 j | 
i s. d. | Engine-drivers-— { sa. d. 
Flatters .. ok <n | 1011 ; Winding and loco. . eae 4 5 
i 
} 
Water bailers .. 0. 10 11 | Haulage » fo 18 8 
i _ 8. d. s. d. 
Hand-pumpers .. a es 1011 | Stokers and firemen .. ae | 1011 to12 0 
: i “ . 8. dc 
Set-riders ., oe fe * : 13 2 | Platelayers te De a 10 11 
1 & a 8. d. : 
Rolleyway men ., Pe » $1011 to18 2! Furnacemen. .. fe 10 1k 
i ] i 
Roadiayers. . 4 ors ‘ll 4 igh 2; Harness-inakers re 93 | ll 6 
\ s, d, 
Waggon packers.. ge. as ! lol Wheelers e | 12 6 
Banksmen.. ee sf 5 12 7 ; Water-bailcrs + | 12 0 
Shunters .. te ts ; | 10 11 { Stablemen out wu 
i 
Screenmen Seok “es Py) i 10 11 ; Labourers 99 H 10 11 
} 8s. d. s. d. i 
Labourers... oe be 3 [1011 tol 5 } Flatterg .. a | 12 6 
Boys ae ae ots 59 | 44 ,, 10 4 Trappers .. ze a “ i 44 
! Boys ihe, Ate 3 | 5 4 
| i 
' 


MineraL Provuction. 


The statistics of production are incomplete, and in many instances the 
export trade is taken.as the measure of the output. Comparisons of the 
output of the several minerals is embarrassed also, as regards quantity, by 
the variety of the units of measurement employed in the different branches 
of the mining industry, and, as regards value, by the difference in the 
stages of production at which the values are assessed. _For instance, the 
value of the tin output represents the values of ingots and ore; with some 
metals also, the export trade, which is accepted as representing the total 
production, is mainly in ore. 
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The summary given below shows the output and the value of the production 
during the year 1916 and to the end of 1916:— 


During 1916. To the end of 1916. 
Minerals. = ate mt 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Valine. 
! J 
Metals. | oz. fine. £ oz. fine. £ 
Gold—domestic ores Be 108,145 459,370 14,513,582 | 61,649,740 
Silver*— Zz. oz. 
Silver Ingots and Matte 2,801,507 349,367 37,299,871 |) 
tons. tons. \ | 71,187,030 
Sulphide and Silver-lead ek) cece | teteeeeee 562,976 | f° 
Lead ore, Concentrates, &c. . 249,849 2,935,624 8,139,937 | 
Lead*—Pig, &&. ... . 25,466 799,632 243,506 4,225,830 
Zinc*—Spelter and Concentrates ; 209,741 961,849 4,086,345 | 12,182,029 
Copper* —Ingots, Matte, and Orel 6,171 | 586,127 | 245 285 13,478,070 
Tin* — Ingots and Ore } 2,129 |, 306,497 114,799 | 10,589,308 
Iron-— ' | 
Pig-iron—from domestic ore.. | 52,556 |! 197,085 | 435,891 1,602,350 
Iron oxide* , 2,461 | 2,695 j 34,799 46,364 
Tronstone flux ... | 1,472 1,083 108,389 82,701 
Tungsten— | I 
Wolfram* 183 31,163 1,856 | 196,186 
Scheelite* 81 13,719 1,345 128, 880 
oz. | oz, 
Platinum §2 | 687 13,814 35,437 
tons. | tons. 
Molybdenite* BA | 22,066 536 | 93,292 
Antimony” *_ Metal. and Ore 616 13,334 | 17,961 | 331,948 
Bismuth*—-Metal and Ore 30 | 5,473 613 | 143,030 
Chrome* .., Sea ee re an a : 31,984 102,617 
Cobait* tr ee ia ee OUR cataat LN) iesteeetens §85 8,065 
Manganese* ah ats 1,924 1,443 | aoe 3,105 
Quicksilver ; 43 sty 672 | 180 2,970 54) 
Non- metals. | 
Fuels— tons i tons. | 
Coal sae ae 8,127,161 , 3,336,419 | 219,976,936 | 83,356,873 
Coke... . 437,587 . 887,571 | 4,470,836 3,261,537 
Shale (oil) : 17,425 | 17,772 1,751,367 | 2,388,205 
Structural Materials. = ‘ | 
rede —flux 64,928 | 20,700 i 1,35 761,505 
Stone, building*™ — , eh caeeeeee tn Ey 65 Ks 26,458 
‘Marble nee eS io J,625 | seseseeee 32,047 
Slates* ... iy | S61 | assteess 1 2,004 
Alunite* ... ies 1,980 46,055 148, 303 
Gem Stones— : 
Noble Opal... odes C4 VA A ae ree Z 1,413,910 
cts. i cts. 
Diamonds 1,901 | 1,375 188, 864 129,071 
Grindstones* Seek veaesawey 7 1) ey eee 3,301 
Other Minerals and Ores* Sable © Petdscan es, 22,600 |} wee 168,097 
\ 
Total value N aataatee 10,499,756 see 267,777, 74} 
Other— ' 
Jron made from scrap see ss a iil) esceteekss sania ‘i 1,416,036 
Portland Cement ie wadcealye 420,928 Pagans 3,496,444 
tons. tons. 
Lime... is 26,063 38,958 436,105 447,769 
Sulphuric acid .. ans 7,500 16,106 7,500 16,100 
' 


* Exports only. 


Measured by the aggregate output, coal is the most valuable mineral in 
New South Wales, followed by silver and gold. 
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The value of the mineral production in quinquennial periods since 1856 
is shown jin the following table; the figures are exclusive of iron made 
from scrap, Portland cement, lime, and sulphuric acid which are included 
in the production of the manufacturing industry :— 


Value of ie 


Period, Period. Yalue of Preduction. 
4 £ : £ 

1856-60 | 6,069,118 | 1891-95 26,324,780 
1861-65 9,980,397 | 1896-1900 26,159,491 
1866-70 7,001,454 i 1901-05 29,880,914 
1871-75 10, 768,230 | 1906-10 42,450,535 
1876-80 9,184,015 | 1911-15 51,930, 852 

1881-85 | 12,381,842 | 1916 10,499,756 
1886-90 18,681,548 | 


Value of Production per Miner. 


Related to the number of men employed, the output in the different 
branches of mining varies greatly. F ollowing are the average values 
per head of miners for the last five years :— 


Coal and 


Year. Gold. | 8 eae | Copper. | Tim | “Shale. 
bo oie gs e | ¢« £ 
1912 180 | 608 243 128 206 
1913 178 | 612 | 28 |; 178 200 
1914 | 158 | 562 | = h02 S18 199 
1915 | 195 795 | 259 | 162 206 
1916 198 781 353 158 221 


As an offset to the relatively high values 


of silver, lead, zine, and 


copper, it is to be noted that these ores require expensive treatment, which 
compensates the larger output per head as compared with coal, gold, or tin. 


VALUE OF MacHINEry. 


The following statement shows the estimated value of the plant and 
machinery used in mining during the years 1913 to 1916 :— 


Classification. 1913. 1914, | 1915, | 1916. 
_ i £ [ g ) £ £ 
Coal and Shale .., 3,209,000 | 3,409,000 3,526,000 3,673,000 
Gold wad Lah ks €08,912 653,363 630,138 458,92] 
Silver, Lead, and Zinc... 1,990,230 2,045,439 1,994,339 1,973,613 
Copper... 762,216 705,554 565,942 | "702,899 
Tin a Se 170,817 206, 666 251,675 | 180,022 
Other Minerals ... 488,143 524,004 551,007 663,203 

Total v} 7,229,318 7,544,126 7,519,101 | . 7,549,638 
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Quangrizs, 


The quantities and values of building stone, except stone exported, do 


not appear in the statements of mineral production, but are given hereunder 
in the return of quarries for the year 1916-17 :— ; 


i 
Quantity | Value } Quantity | Value 
Description of Quarry. of Stone | of Stone | Description of Quarry. of Stone | of Stone 
raised. | raised. || | yaised. raised. 
1 i, | 
Building Stone— ton. | £ ‘Macadam, Ballast, &c.—; tons, | £ 
Sandstone af ... 174,307 | 44,985 (continued). : 
Syenite (Trachyte) ..| 2,513! 2,461] Gravel... 9... «4! 60,859) 11,083 
Slate... wis 85 415 |) Sand... an ...| 29,871, 5,744 
Marble .., 6% “a 700; 2,800}; Ironstone ...| 53,759 | 10,855 
Porphyry ms vai 9,430 2,475 || Shale and Clay wa! 84,341 | 4,016 
Other ... ee 2] 12,813 | 13,967 || Quartzite es w.| 43,077: 5,885 
| | 
Macadam, Ballast, &¢.— | | | Limestone, crude  ...! 198,569 | 39,898 
Sandstone vie 327,010 | 39,722 | Clays— ; 
Bluestone, Basalt, ke. | 854, "429 | 158,404 Kaolin ... ie atl 770, 300 
Limestone wah baa 99,014 | 20,503 || Fireclay ae v| 8,000 | 62 


Prices oF MINERALS. 


In the case of the minerals which contribute any considerable value to the 
production, the prices of all are regulated by the world’s production in rela- 
tion to the world’s demands, as, with the exception of coal, the local demand 
is small. 


Practically the whole of the gold mined in New South Wales and in Queens- 
land, and a large proportion of the output of the other Australian States, 
Papua, and of New Zealand, is sent to the Sydney Mint for melting, assay- 
ing, and coining, and is accounted for at the rate of £3 17s. 103d. per oz. 
standard, or cpreroion gold—22 carats fineness. Pure gold, or 24 carat, is 
worth £4 4s, 11,5. per oz. 


According to the reports of the Royal Mint, in 1890 the price of 
silver in the London Market was 473d. per oz. standard; in 1893, when 
the Indian mints were closed, the price was 3528d., falling to 20d. in 1894; 
since 1894 that average has been exceeded only in the years 1895, 1896, 1906, 
and 1907, when it was slightly over 30d. In 1911 the average Yor the year 
was only 243%. per oz, in 1912 it was 28,3.d., in 1913 it was 27,%d., in 
1914 it was 25,5,d., in 1915 the average was 232 d. ,and in 1916 it was 314d. 


The variations in the price of lead have affected the value of the out- 
put. From 1904 nearly to the end of 1907 the price rose with corre- 
sponding benefit to the industry; but in 1908 the prices of silver, lead, 
tin, zine, and copper dropped considerably. In 1914, consequent on the 
war conditions, there was a stagnation in the metal markets and a decline 
in prices, but as will be seen in the subjoined table the prices have since 
increased. 


The prices of copper have shown considerable fluctuation; the average was 
very low in 1894, and remained unfavourable for some years. Satisfactory 
prices were obtainable in the periods 1899-1901 and 1905-7, but a decline 
took place in 1908. During the year 1912 the prices advanced steadily, and 
the average was considerably higher than in the previous four years: the 
prices, however, were not maintained during 1914, but became much higher 
in 1915 and 1916. 
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The average prices shown in the following table for silver, lead, copper, 
and tin relate to the f.0.b. prices, Sydney, based on the London prices. In the 
ease of zinc, the averages are those quoted by the Department of Mines. in 
connection with the Broken Hill field :— 


Year. | Silver. Lead. Zine. | Copper. | Tin. 
i i 
per 02. | per ton. | per ton. per ton. per ton. 
s. d. | £sd) £3. da.) £38. d. £ os. da 
1907 | 2 6§ | 1810 0/| 2515 9] 85 1 8] 17010 9 
1908 |2 0°;; 13 1 8: 20 3 5| 5718 4] 131 5 0 
1909 | 1113 ; 1211 3) 22 3 0) 57 9 2] 133 1 8 
1910; 2 1 | 12138 4° 23 0 07; 56 3 4; 153 3 4 
1911 |2 08 | 138 8 4] 2 8 2! 5418 4; 188 1 8 
1912 |/2 4 | 17138 4/ 2 3 4] 7210 0; 209 1 8 
1913 | 2 38 1815 0] 2213 6| 68138 4] 202 5 0 
1914/2 14 ;: 19 1 8| 21 0 0} 6016 8] 153 0 0 
1915 |} 1112 | 2219 2. 6819 7| 73 0 0: 16417 1 
1916 | 2 79;° 31 1 8; 7118 6) 11515 0 | 1gt 15 0 
} 


In regard to coal, average prices are quoted in connection with the values 


of production elsewhere in this chapter. 


the gross value of £232,463 :-— 


Gop. 
Amongst the metals which occur in the State, gold occupies an im- 
portant place, both on account of the quantity which has been raised and 
of the influence of its discovery on the settlement of the country. 
The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold produced 
during each decennial period since 1851. New South Wales gold which was 
received at the Sydney Mint for coinage in 1916 amounted to 70,522 oz. of 


Period. Quantity. a an Value. 
| i 

i oz, erude. | oz. fine. £ 
1851—1860 | 8,280,963 | 2,714,531 11,530,583 
1861—1870 3,542,912 | 3,219,628 13,676, 102 
1871-—1880 2,253,259 2,019,116 8,576,655 
1881—1890 | 1,173,885 | 1,013,846 4,306,541 
1891—1900 | 2,867,337 2,432,387 | 10,882,120 
1901—1910 2,669,670 2,252,851 9,569,492 
19111916 | 1,036,761 861,223 3,658,247 
Total 16,824,787 14,513,582 - | 61,649,740 


Prospecting for gold has been neglected owing to the remunerative em- 
ployment to be obtained in connection with other branches of the mining 
industries. 

The crude quantities of quartz and alluvial gold won during each of the 
last ten years are estimated as follows:— 


Year. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
191] 


| Production. | Production. 
jo r ( | Year, | ciel aaa J er  , ~ 
Alluvial. Quartz. Total i | Alluvial. | Quartz. | Total. 
— j J 1 
| oz. crude, | oz. crude, | oz. crude, |! oz. crude. | oz. crude.| oz. ertide. 
| 76,478 212,565 289,043 1912 33,893 | 166,350 200, 243 
62,390 199,293 261,683 |, 1918 36,203 147,570 183,773 
55,435 182,612 238,047 |. 1914 36,828 112,106 148, 934. 
| 981,681 173,134 224,815 | 1915 42,122 119,886 162,008 
| 48,326 171,948 215,274 | 1916 36,162 90,367 126,529 
| ij 
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x Gorp anp Tix Drepcine. te 


Development. 


During 1899 great interest was displayed in the introduction of dredging, 
to turn over alluvial flats which, from the point of view of the individual 
miner, had been already exploited. The Macquarie was the first stream on 
which operations were tried, the success achieved resulting in the extension 
of operatious to the Clarence, Araluen, and other rivers, sc that dredging 
is now in operation on practically all the rivers of New South Wales, 
which drain auriferous country. In addition to dredging for gold, the alluvial 
tin deposits known to exist were exploited also, and the value of stream- 
tin won annually now exceeds the value of gold recovered by dredging. The 
Gold and Mineral Dredging Act, passed in the latter part of 1899, assured 
security of tenure, and greatly facilitated dredging operations over leased 
areas; and an amending Act passed in 1902 fixed the rental of Crown lands 
leased for dredging’ operations at 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, with a tax 
of 1 per cent. on the net profits of such operations. Thenceforward 
dredging maintained its importance as a branch of the mining industry. 


At the end of 1916 the total area held for dredging purposes was 7,878 
acres. 


Gold and Tin Dredging Plants. 


Three dredges were at work during 1899, but at the end of 1900, 22 
were operating, and applications had been received for 21,331 acres 
under dredging leases. At the end of 1901 the dredges operating and in 
course of construction numbered 438, their value being estimated at 
£289,333; 40 of them were equipped for gold dredging, 2 for tin dredg- 
ing, and 1 was arranged to treat both goid and tin. In 1916 there were 68 
dredges, of a total value of £338,486 ; 15 bucket dredges and 6 pumping plants 
were employed in the recovery of gold, and 6 bucket dredges and 41 pumping 
plants in the winning of stream-tin. 


The following table demonstrates the value of the metals recovered by 
dredging since its inauguration in this State:— 


Area under | Gold Dredged. Stream-tin Dredged. 
Period Lease - ---—-——| Total Val 
: at end of My eae 
period. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ tons. £ £ 
1900 6,943 8,882 7,924 MAD || ase | aes 33,660 


1901-05 52,852 144,028 129,850 551,568 1,254 | 109,026 660,594 

75,900 185,140 168,566 716,025 7,570 782,134 | 1,448,159 

8,210 | 120,082 110,284 | 468,459 7,55 907,582 | 1,376,041 
J 


1911-15 551 
7,878 | 20,165 18,797 | 79,846; 1,272 | 146,880 | 226,726 


{ 

| acres, |oz. crude. | oz. fine, 
1916 | 
J 


Sinver, Leap, anp ZINC. 


The output of lead and zine in New South Wales is obtained principally 
from the silver-lead mines of the Broken Hill district, and for that reason 
the mining of these metals is discussed conjointly in this chapter. 


Silver. 


The principal ores from which silver is obtained in New South Wales 
are argentiferous galeua, cerussite, zinc-blende, mispickel, iron and copper 
pyrites, aud limonite (gossan), resulting from the decomposition of pyrites. 
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The important minerals located in various argentiferous lodes include, in 
New South Wales, native silver, antimonial silver, silver chloride, silver 
bromide, silver iodide, silver chlorobromide, and several other compositions. 
The progress of silver-ore development has been so considerable in recent 


years that the value of the output greatly exceeds that of other metals, even 
with a persistently low price for silver, 


Lead. 


Mining for the lead product alone has not been pursued extensively, 
because all the lead ores have contained more or less silver; and naturally 
the ores richest in silver were exploited first, since the market price of lead 
was not high enough to encourage its production except as a by-product, or 
in simplifying smelting operations. 

The principal ores of lead are galena and cerussite; but less common ores, 
viz., oxide, sulphate, phosphate, arseniate, molybdate, carbonate, chloride, and 
tungstate of lead have been found in varying quantities in several locali- 
ties. The chief source of lead supplies is the Broken Hill silver lode; its 
ores consist mainly of argentiferous cerussite in the upper oxidised zones, 
and in the lower portion, of argentiferous sulphide of lead and zine, con- 
sisting of a crystalline mixture of galena and zinc-blende. As the ore from 
the lower workings of the Broken Hill lode showed in recent years a 
decreasing proportion of silver, and as the price of silver declined, while 
the value of lead improved, the production of the latter has increased in 
quantity and in value. 


Zine. 


Ores of zine have been located in various parts, viz., red oxide of zine in 
the Vegetable Creek district, carbonate of zinc in the Coorna district, and 
the oxidised ores of the Broken Hill silver lode. Although zine-blende, the 
most common ore of zine, is found in association with galena in the 
majority of the silver mines of the State, it is not mined specially for the 
production of metallic zinc. On the contrary, till recently its occurrence was 
regarded as militating against the successful extraction of the silver and 
lead with which the zinc-blende is associated, and for several years after 
the opening of the Broken Hill mines the zine content of the ore was 
lost in smelting. Improvements in methods of treatment, however, 
resulted in the saving of a proportion of the zine concentrates, and sub- 
sequently rendered possible the profitable extraction of zinc from the 
tailings accumulated since the opening of the mines. The formation of 
companies to recover the zinc contents of large quantities of tailings, and 
the installation by mining companies of treatment plants, have added 
greatly to the vast wealth of minerals extracted from this field, and 
indicate New South Wales as one of the principal producers of spelter in 
the future. 


Production of Silver, Lead, and Zinc. 


Assessment of the total output and value of production of silver-lead ores 
mined in New South Wales is hampered by the fact that the process of 
extracting the metallic contents has been conducted for the most part out- 
side the boundaries of the State, a proportion being treated within the 
Commonwealth, while large quantities of concentrates are exported to 
Europe for treatment. For this reason the value of the output credited to 
New South Wales does not represent the value of the finished product, but 
the estimated net value of the ore, concentrates, bullion, &c., as declared by 
the several companies to the Customs Department at the date of export 
from the State. 
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Calculated on this basis the quantity and value of New South Wales 
silver and silver-lead ore exported to the end of 1916 are shown in the 


following table:— 


"Silver. Silver-sulphide, Silver-lead, Ore, &c. 
cae Quantity oa | _ _ Quantity. aos | si | “Exported. 
Tl [ten ae, | Metal. ; 
OZ. £ | tons. | tons, £ £- 
To 1885 | 1,730,207 | 382,884 7,073 | 191} 287,810, 620,694 
1886-1890 2,481,253 464,081 165,756 94,002, 6,478,515 , 6,942,596 
1891-1895 | 3,009,187 | 443,873 | 663,754 | 231,847 | 12,615,432 18,061,305 
1896-1900 | 2,352,092 | 269,663 1,771,983 | 86,005 9,592,856 | 9,862,519 
1901-1905 | 4,154,020 | 445,051 | 1,877,515 | 108,353 | 8,910,586 | 9,355,637 
1906-1910 | 8,310,962 | 392,414 11,709,173 | 42,578 11,561,794 | 12,454,208 
1911-1915 12,460,553 . 1,302,510 | 1,694,834 |... © 14,502,570 | 15,605,080 
1916 | 2,901,507 | 349,367) 249,849)... | 2,085,624 3,284,991 
i =| Saeki ms : = —-~ 
Total... 37,209,871 | 4,551,843 8,130,037 | 562,976 | 66,685,187 | 71,187,080 


Similar information regarding the export of lead 
lead-carbonate and jead-chloride), the product of New South Wales, is 
shown below; the quantity as stated for 1907 and subsequent years repre- 
sents the contents, bascd on average assays, of bullion produced within the 


(pig, in matte, also 


State :— 
| Lead— Pig in matte, &e. j [ Lead—Pig in matte, &. 
Period, | os a ae = | Period. | = 7 co . < 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 
tons. | £ t tons. £ 

1839-1890 648 8,298 I 1911-15 114,375 1,899,601 
1891-1995 | 739 | 7413 «| og16S,—Sté«éHGHCs«d|:CS 799,682 
1896-1909 | 13,298 258,814 | i= | 
1901--1905 17,550 ; 258,366 | Total | 243,506 | 4,225,830 
1906-1910 71,435 | 996,646 


and concentrates), the product of domestic ores, exported, since 1889. 
These exports represent practically the total production :-— 


Period. 


1889-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 
1901-1995 
1906-1910 


Zine (Spelter aud Concentvates). 


| 


| Zine (Spelter and Concentrates). 


Period. | 
Quantity. Value. i Quantity. | Value. 
: eats t i \ 
{ | 
' tons. | £ tons. £ 
\ 307 3,366 1911-1915 ! 2,093,783 | 6,861,489 
| 663 7,677 | 1916 | 209,741 961,849 
! 137,931 146,023. i. 
183,782 440,402 | Total 4,086,345 | 12,182,020 
| 1,460,138 3,761,223 || 
t 
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The production of silver, lead, and zine is seen in the following sum- 
mary of the values during the last five years :— 


Silver, Silver- ‘pe 

7 Lead Z (Spelt a Total 

Year. ae Ca (Pig, &e.) ‘Conosnexatesy: Papanetion: 
= re 3 7 nes, | 
| 

Ada oot £ ae eee 
1912 | 3,481,266 264,530 1,766,242 5,512,038 
1913 3,808,125 365,742 1,547,987 ~ 5,721,854 
ae 914 | 3,241,263 370,106 | 1,020,711 4,632,080 
1915 | 2,631,662 689,439 | 1,111,569 4,432,670 
961,849 5,046,472 


1916 3,284,991 799,632 


In 1918 the value of production was the highest on record owing to the 
favourable metal market and settled industrial conditions which prevailed 
throughout the year, but the rate of production has not been maintained on’ 
account of the stoppage of exportation to Europe. 

As previously stated, the bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead 
mines are exported for treatment outside the State and the figures shown 
in the preceding tables do not convey an adequate idea of the importance of 
the mines of New South Wales. The Department of Mines has collected 
independent records from the various mining and smelting companies and 
ore-buyers with the cbject of ascertaining the actual value accruing to the 
Commonwealth from the silver-lead nmiines of this State. Thus particulars 
have been obtained regarding the quantity and value of the silver, lead, and 
zine extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross metallic contents 
of concentrates exported oversea have been estimated on the basis of 
average assays as follows:— : , 


Metal obtained within Commonwealth 


: Ep 
from ores raised in New South Wales. Concentrates exported. Pa ee 
sHSE 
. - a ra . 1 “|e S95 
Year, 4 | Contents by average assay, A 238 i . 
3610, ! _., Aggregate! 35 ve Assesse 3503 
Silver. | Lead. Spelter -|"Yatue. | Value. [25 cea 
| i | 8 Silver. | Lead, | Zine. | Shoe 
| | & a 
1 j ‘ 
oz, fine. | tons, tons. | £ -| tons. | oz, fine. | tons. tons, £ £ 


: 1912 | 6,220,588 101,811 2,545 2,477,442 537,733 8,293,711 | 97,736 | 194,214 | 3,692,352 | 6,169,794 


t 


| 
1913 | 5,908,638 | 106,482) 4,121 | 2,709,867 | 547,388 | 8,596,251 | 117,903 | 184,149 | 3,759,691 | 6,469,558 


1914 | 5,481,286 | 99,925 | 5,014 ; 2,598,322 | 431,965 | 7,879,240 | 88,173 }146,400 | 3,004,248 | 5,596,570 


1915 | 3,081,952 | 46,991 | 2,852 | 1,634,717 | 316,284 | 5,222,027 | 89,455 | 90,232 | 3,176,434 | 4,811,151 

: | i , | 

- 1916 | 1,962,091 i 25,466 1 | 1,079,290 | 370,160 | 6,107,280 j 115,606 | 98,848 | 3,861,018 | 4,940,308 
} 


In connection with the above figures, althongh the metallic contents are 
based on average assays, it ig impossible to say what proportion of the bulk 
quantities was recovered. In the ease of the lead and zine contents, the 
quantities have been estimated only when payment is allowed for them. 

It is estimated that the quantity of silver yielded by the mines of New 
South Wales to the end of 1916 amounted to 337,081,741 oz. fine, valued at. 
£49,817,594 :-— ; 


oz. fine. £ 
Metal obtained in Commonwealth ... ... 151,784,472 22,006,205 
“Contained in concentrates, &e , exported ... 185,297,269 27,811,389 


Total we .. 337,081, 741 49,817,594 
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Broken Hill Field. 


The mines on the Broken Hill field are the chief contributors to the 
silver and silver-lead and zinc output of Australia. The argentiferous lead 
ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill districts were discovered in 
1888. The field extends over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed 
into one of the principal mining centres of the world. It is situated in 
western New South Wales, beyond the River Darling, and on the confines 
of South Australia. 


The Broken Hill lode is the largest yet discovered; it varies in width 
from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several miles, the country 
having been taken up all along the line of lode, and subdivided into nume- 
rous leases, held by mining companies and syndicates. 


During 1916 the output of ore from the Broken Hill mines amounted to 
1,020,027 tons, viz., 44,061 tons of oxidised and 975,966 tons of sulphide ore; 
and 209,741 tons of zine (spelter and concentrates), valued at £961,849, were 
exported. 


The total value of the mineral output of the Barrier district during 1916 
was estimated at £4,479,514, as compared with £3,341,921 in 1915. In addi- 
tion, the treatment of zine tailings in 1916 yielded an output valued at 
£644,627, and returned to shareholders £411,061, bringing the total produc- 
tion of the Broken Hill field to £5,124,141 for the year; the amount dis- 
tributed to shareholders was £1,499,470. 


To the end of the year 1916 the value of production by the mines on the 
Broken Hill field from the inception of operations was in excess of 91 
millions sterling, and the dividends and bonuses paid amounted to 
£21,159,279. 

Yerranderie Division. 


Next in importance to the Broken Hill field are the Burragorang silver 
‘lodes, in the Yerranderie Division. In this field rich galena occurs in bunches, 
but the deposits are very variable in width and composition, Owing to the 
excessive cost of transport, only high-grade ore is sent away, and a consider- 
able quantity of second-grade is left in the mines or dumped at the surface 
for future treatment. During 1916, 1,649 tons of ore were raised and sold; 
the metallic contents were gold 234 0z., silver 174,321 oz., and lead 585 tons ; 
the net value received was £41,887. 


Other Fields. 


The other fields which contributed to the output of silver-lead ores include 
the Kangiara mines, in the Yass Division, where the treatment of 2,805 tons 
-of ore and concentrates in 1916 resulted in the production of 8,431 oz. silver, 
valued at £1,054, lead to the value of £5,460, and copper valued at £5,460. 

In the Condobolin Division during 1916 the Iodide (Mineral Hill) Com- 
pany raised 3,649 tous of ore, which, with 109 tons raised previously, were 
estimated to contain gold, 182 oz.; silver, 16,785 oz.; and lead, 486 tons, the 
total value being given as £17,558. 

The Cobar copper mines, of which details are given in connection with 
copper mining, yield large quantities of silver and lead. 


Copper. 


Ores of copper are worked chiefly in the central part of the State, 
between the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling Rivers. Deposits occur also 
in the New England and Southern districts, as well as at Broken Hill, 
thus showing a wide distribution. 
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The principal useful ores are native copper, found in most of the cuprifer- 
ous deposits; red and black oxides; grey and yellow sulphides; green and 
blue carbonates. 

Since 1894 an increasing demand for copper for industrial purposes has 
assured a fair price, and with extension of transport facilities and improve- 
ment in methods of treatment, particularly of low-grade sulphide ores, 
copper has advanced to third place in the aggregate value of production 
from the metal mines of the State, the total output of metal and ore being 
assessed at nearly 184 millions sterling at December, 1916, 


Production of Copper. 


The copper lodes of New South Wales contain ores of a high grade as 
compared with those of many well-known mines worked in other parts 
of the world; and, given a fair price and transportation facilities, are 
capable of yielding satisfactory returns. The net export of copper ingots, 
matte, regulus, and ore, is taken as the production of the State. The quan- 
tities and values are shown below from the year 1858 :— 


{ Quantity. 
Period. Ing Value. 
arnt Hepulaae ore 
tons. tons. £ 

1858-1879 14,877 2,102 1,067,670 
1880-1884. 23,715 19 1,554,326 
1885-1889 15,160 537 778,804 
1890-1894 10,195 1,738 454,765 
1895-1899 25,408 852 1,286,094 
1900-1904 32,173 8,791 2,014,040 
1905-1909 41,425 3,057 2,972,253 
1910-1914 42,277 9,815 2,529,554 

1915 2,463 | 4,510 234,437 

1916 5.617 / 554 586,127 

Total... 213,310 | 31,975 13,478,070 


For the year 1916 the total value, £586,127, represents £577,240,. value of 
ingots, matte, and regulus, and £8,887, value of copper ore. 

During 1916 the metals produced at the works of the Electrolytic Refin- 
ing and Smelting Company of Australia, Ltd., Port Kembla, included 
26,577 tous of copper, valued at £3,056,355, obtained principally from im- 
ported blister copper; from domestic ores, 2,310 tons of copper, valued at 
£261,635, were obtained. At Waratah, 529 tons of copper, valued at £55,981, 
were obtained from ores mined in this State. 


Cobar Field. 


The Cobar mines constitute the chief centre of the copper mining 
industry, contributing 78 per cent. of the State’s production. From the 
point of view of combined output, the gold-copper mines worked in the 
Cobar district rank next, in value of production, to the silver-lead mines 
of the Broken Hill field. 

The output during 1916 was valued at £629,148, and comprised the follow- 
ing :—Gold, 38,557 oz., valued at £159,146; silver, 47,968 oz., £4,802; copper, 
metal and ore, 4,399 tons, £455,240; lead, 832 tons, £9,960. 


Trin, 


Tin, unlike copper, is restricted in its geographical and _ petrological 
range, and is the rarest of the common metals in commerce. 
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--In addition to alluvial deposits, tin ore occurs in situ in granite and 
adjacent contact rocks, usually occupying fissures or penetrating walls; the 
Majority of the tin lodes yet discovered in the State are on a small scale, but 
the lodes, developed or undeveloped, are very numerous. The maximum 
depth attained in the tin lodes of New South Wales is about 360 feet. 


Tin ore occurs in the extreme Northern, Southern, and Western divisions, 
but the proved area of workable quantities is limited practically to the 
western fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha 
as the chief centres. It has been discovered also in small quantities in the 
Barrier district, at Poolamacea and Euriowie; near Bombala, in the Monaro 
district; at Gundle, near Kempsey; at Jingellic and Dora Dora, on the 
Upper Murray; in the valley of the Lachlan; and in fine particles in 
beach sands along the coast, in association with gold, platinum, and 
monazite. 


As the available sources of the world’s tin supplies are comparatively 
restricted, and no known important fields awaié development, the neces- 
sity for preserving stanniferous areas for legitimate mining is apparent. 
In New South Wales these areas are usually rugged and unfit for close 
settlement, but their grazing capacity can be fully developed without 
hampering mining activities. In regard to alluvial deposits, the possi- 
bility of re-dredging, after they have been exploited by the modern system 
of dredging or hydraulic sluicing, is not alluring. As to lode tin-mining, 
the majority of the innumerable lodes are small, and the tin ore capricious 
in occurrence; but the principal lodes certainly offer inducement for 
systematic development work. 


Output of Tin. 

Since 1902 the activity which has characterised tin-mining on the various 
fields throughout the State, owing to the satisfactory prices obtained, has 
resulted in a steadily increased value of output, so that tin has contributed 
in a very considerable degree to the total production of the mineral wealth of 
the State, its aggregate yield, in point of yalue, standing in the sixth place, 
after coal, silver, gold, copper, and zine. 


The output and the value of production of tin since 1872 have been as 
follows :— 


Period. Ingots, Ore. | Agyceeate 
tons. | tons. £ 
1872-1879 18,364 12,995 2,015,407 
1880-1884 22,842 | 2,700 2,194,533 
1885-1889 12,974 1,635 =| ~—s1,415,374 
1890-1894 7,196 1,040 | 677,392 
1895-1899 4,608 197, | 342,503 
1900-1904 4,220 : 1,222, 617,446 
1905-1909 | 5,567 3,712 | 1,191,633 
1910-1914 4,258 6,952 | 1,561,741 
1915 857 1,331 266,780 
1916 H 909 | 3,220 | 306,497 
Total ve} 81,795 33,004 10,589;308 


In 1916 the yalue of ingots was £159,075, and of ore £147,422, making the 
total as above, £306,497. 

In the years 1908 and 1909 the value of the output decreased, owing to a 
drop in the market price and to the lesser output of ore, principally from the 
dredges in the Tingha Division. After 1910 the price rose steadily, and as a 
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result the value of the output-inereased. In 1914, however, owing to the dis- 
turbance of the metal market, the price fell, and there was a diminution in 
the supply, the value of npoduction heue £267,130, as compared with 
£421,292 in the previous year. Although the price of tin recovered consider- 
ably during 1915, the prolonged dry weather and the war were responsible 
for a great falling off in the production. The increase in 1916 was due 
mainly to enhanced yields obtained by the dredging plants, of which par- 
ticulars have been given ona previous page. 


Loeal-treatment plants are neither numerous nor extensive, and the 
industry of tin-dressing las been intermittent and relatively unimportant; 
the recovery and cleaning of alluvial tin ore form a simple process in the 
early stages, but become more complicated in the final steaming stage. In 
the first year of tin-mining, the crude product of the mines was exported, 
but with the introduction of local auction sales, penalties for depreciation 
below a minimum standard forced sellers to remove the heavy associates of 
tin in the ore. Though the first tin ore from Elsmore, New England, was 
smelted in 187%, smelting has not been carried on extensively; but, as 
dressed tin ore is sufficiently pure, very valuable, and of relatively small 
bulk in proportion to its metallic content, the absence of local smelting 
facilities does not seriously handicap the export trade. 


Iron AND [Ron ORES. 


Iren is known to occur throughout New South Wales, principally in 
the form of magnetite, hematite or goethite, limonite, and bog-iron; 
deposits cf chrome iron also are found. Magnetite, as the richest of 
the iron ores, contains, when pure, a little over 72 per cent. of available 
metallic iron, Of a number of analyses made from deposits at Brown’s 
Creek, in the county of Bathurst, where veins of this ore have been 
opened out, the samples of ore yielded from 48°83 to 61°30 per cent. of 
metallic iron, 


Hematite or goethite occurs in very extensive deposits in the Blue 
Mountains and Macquarie Ranges, the principal centres explored 
being situated at Mittagong, Picton, Berrima, Cadia, Lithgow Valley, 
Wallerawang; in the Rylstone and Mudgee districts; and in the 
vicinity of Port Stephens. The results of a number of analyses of 
this kind of ore denote that it is very rich in metallic iron, containing - 
a proportion of 42-69 to 6448 per cent., and in the majority of cases 
over 45 per cent. of metal. A sample of hematite from the Maitland 
district contained 60°83 per cent. of metallic iron, and another from 
Mount Pleasant, near Wollongong, analysed during 1891, gave 54°28 per 
cent. of iron. The value of these deposits is enhanced by their almost 
invariable occurrence in proximity to limestone and coal beds. It is 
fortunate, also, that the main lines of railway pass through the regions 
where the deposits are most easily worked. 


Limonite—a variety of brown hematite—occurs principally at Lithgow, 
Eskbank, and Bowenfels, in the Blue Mountains; in several parts of the 
Hunter River coal-field; and at Bulli, in the lawarra district. This ore 
is usually found very rich in metal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent. of iron, while English clay bands, which are mostly 
carbonates, contain only about 30 per cent. of metallic substance. It 
oecurs in lenticular layers of no great extent, in the Coal Measures. 
Bog-iron ore, which is impure limonite, is found principally at Mitta- 
gong; and assays of this ore gave a percentage of metal of more than 
45 per cent. 
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Tron Ore Supplies. 


Estimates made during 1905 in the Geological Survey Department give 
the quantity of iron-ore then available in the various districts of New South 
Wales as 53,017,000 tons. The estimates were prepared on the basis of 
superficial area, depth to which the ore extends, and average weight of a 
unit of ore, and were regarded as conservative approximations. 


Practically all the known iron-ore permanent deposits of New South 
Wales are to be found west of the Great Dividing Range. 


The Cadia ironstone beds, 14 miles from Orange, have proved the 
most extensive yet examined. The ore consists of two classes, oxidised 
and unoxidised, the former, being chiefly hematite and magnetite, contain- 
ing from 57 to 65 per cent. of metallic ore. A large proportion of the 
ore is of excellent quality, and suitable for the manufacture of steel by the 
ordinary Bessemer and other acid processes, and compares favourably with 
some of the best American ores with an admixture of limonite. 


The deposits at Carcoar include hematite and magnetite, which contains 
about 52-67 per cent. of metallic iron, with 11 per cent. silica, but is slightly 
deficient in phosphorus. 


Particular value attaches to these deposits on account of their proximity 
to the coal supplies of Lithgow and the limestone deposits of Portland. 


A large amount of iron ore has been raised from the deposits situated 
in the Marulan, Goulburn, Bredalbane, Mittagong, and Carcoar districts. 
At Mittagong, Moss Vale, Picton, and in the Illawarra district, some of the 
shale and sandstones are highly ferruginous; and in these localities there 
are also quantities of iron ores deposited through the action of chalybeate 
springs, which are still active, so that the process of deposition of iron 
oxide can be seen. The ore is limonite, partly ochreous and powdery and 
partly compact. 

In the Mudgee district there are manganiferous deposits suitable for the 
production of ferro-manganese. 

Apart from the Cadia deposits already mentioned, magnetite, though 
found in numerous localities, has not been located in deposits capable of 
yielding great quantities of ore; but particular interest attaches to the 
titaniferous magnetite deposits in the vicinity of the Williams and 
Karuah Rivers, on account of their proximity to the northern coal-fields, 
and to the occurrence of limestone in the locality. 

The ore contains from 86 to 52 per cent. of metallic iron, and from 
3 to 16 per cent. of titanic acid, in addition to silica and phosphorus, 
thus militating against the profitable employment of the ore. 

Another magnetic iron ore deposit of importance is that at Quean: 
beyan, containing, approximately, 1,000,000 tons. With the opening of 
the Federal Capital railway, this deposit would rank as the second best 
in New South Wales. 

Aluminous iron ores and bauxites have been examined, at Wingello 
chiefly, but ferruginous bauxites are known to be widely distributed through- 
out New South Wales, as at Moss Vale, Inverell, and Emmaville; and these 
are of considerable economic value as furnace charges when rich hematites 
and other ores are being smelted. 

The clayband iron ores of the upper coal measures do not extend over 
wide areas. They are shales containing varying percentages of ferric 
and ferrous oxides, and where the shale has become thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the iron salts an economic iron ore is obtainable. Spathic 
ores have not been located in commercial quantities in New South Wales. 
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In 1911 a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate the iron and 
steel industry in New South Wales, particularly as to domestic ores for the 
manufacture of iron and steel, the costs of production, and the approximate 
cost of a plant capable of producing the whole of the iron and steel likely 
to be required by the Governments within the Commonwealth. The Com- 
mission found that the known iron ore deposits in New South Wales, and 
in the other States of Australia, are ample in quantity and quality to war- 
rant the outlay of capital in the equipment of blast furnaces, and iron and 
steel works for manufacturing; that the coal-fields in the northern and 
southern districts of New South Wales can supply suitable coke to meet 
the maximum demand. . 


Tron and steel works have been constructed by the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Company near Newcastle. 


Ironstone Flux. 


Varying quantities of iron ore have been despatched from the different 
producing centres to the smelting and iron works for use as flux, the gold 
contents of the ore helping to defray the cost of railway carriage. The 
estimated quantity and value of ironstone flux raised during the years 1899 
to 1916 was 108,389 tons, valued at £82,701. 


Owing to suitable ores being obtained, the requirements of the smelting 
companies havd decreased steadily; during the years 1918-15 no ironstone 
flux was raised for fluxing purposes, but in 1916 1,472 tons, valued at £1,083, 
were raised. 


Iron Oxide. 


Parcels of iron oxide are sent from the Port Macquarie, Mittagong, 
and Goulburn districts to various gas-works for use in purifying gas, the 
output of iron oxide for the last ten years being as follows :— 
a ee ss & 


Year, Quantity. Value. Year, | Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ | tons, £ 
1907 1,595 1,961 || 1912 3,757 4,763 
1908 1,827 1,857 | 1913 3,204 3,563 
1909 4,900 4,948 1914 3,144 5,584 
1910 1,351 714 1915 2,294 3,774 
1911 1,586 2,377 : 1916 2,461 2,695 
\ 


The total recorded output to the end of 1916 was 34,799 tons, valued at 
£46,864. : 


Production of Iron and Steel, and Bounty paid. 


Under the Manufactures Encouragement Act, 1908, the Commonwealth 
Government provided a bounty, to a total amount of £150,000, on all 
pig-iron made from Australian ore, and on puddled bar-iron and steel made 
from Australian pig-iron within the Commonwealth, from 1st January, 
1909, to 30th June, 1914; the bounty was payable at the rate of 12s. per ton 
produced, and the maximum amount payable in any year was £30,000. This 
bounty rate was extended until 30th June, 1915, but was subsequently 
replaced by a bounty of 8s. per ton on pig-iron manufactured between 
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80th June, 1914, and 31st December, 1916. The following table shows. the 
production and bounty paid during the year 1909-16 :-— 


{ 
Pig-iron. Puddled Bar-iron. | Steel. 
Year, — = 
Production. | Bounty Paid, | Production, | Bounty Paid. | Production. | Bounty Paid. 
tons. | £ tons, £ ' tons. £ 
1909 | 23,180 | 13,908 |. 1,939 1,163 , 41,855 | 1,113 
1910 40,326 24-196 3,384 2036 | «3,410 «| 2,046 © 
1911 | 24,658 14,795 1,789 . 1,073 : 2,633 : 1,580 
1912. 31,104 18,663 549 B29 ae Dts 
1913 | 40,490 . 24,994 | anor feeds ; 1,083; 653 
1914) 58,528 35,117 bn, ied | 14:99 | 8,957 
1915 75,000 | 30,000 | see Io seeaes eee 
1916 | 68,512 | 27,405 |}, }) _eseeet fx, dei eer 
one 7 ‘ t } 


The output and value of finished iron, pig-iron, &c., for the last ten 
years are shown in the following statement :— 


| i i 
Year. Quantity. | Value. | Year. | Quantity. : Value. 
! i 
tone. £ | tons, | £ 
1907 29,902 178,632 || = i912) 82,677 130,708 
1908 40,207 118,224 i 1913 ; 46,563 186,252 
1909 29,762 106,357 | 1914 75,150 254,257 
1910 40,487 161,948 | 1915 $ 76,318 | 267,000 
W1l | 86,854 145,416 1916 52,556 | 197,085 
. i 


The recorded output of pig-iron, &c, to the end of 1916 was 588,032 tons, 
valued at £3,018,380. The bulk was made from serap-iron, but in 1907 the 
smelting of iron ore was resumed, and the figures given above include the 
following production from ores mined in the State:— 


Minerals Used. j Pig-ivon. ! 
Year, = aa a i rece _' Steel Ingota, 
Iron Ore. | Coke. Limestone. Production. - Value, 

J ; i : 

/ i 

| tons. tons. ' tons. tons. j £ tons. 
1912) | 55,170 51,102 20,399 32,677 | 130,708 | ow... 
1913): 71,577 60,854 ; 26,251 46,563 | 186,252 13,608 
1914 | 135,316 | 97,224 | 45,938 75,150 | 254,257 24,420 
1915 134,684 | 96,316 | 42,379 76,318 | 267,000 25,040 
1916 90,182 79,518 | . 87,665 52,556 197,085 20,762 

! | . 


TUNGSTEN ORES. 
Tungsten minerals occurring as ores are hubnerite, wolframite, ferberite, 
and scheelite; and though tungsten is of wide cecurrence, the individual 
deposits in any part of the world are rarely large enough to be commercially 
important. Australia ranks as one of the chief producers of tungsten ores, 
which in this State are generally associated with tinstone (cassiterite), 
bismuth, and molybdenite. The deposits are patchy, but a steady demand 
during recent years has stimulated the search for payable deposits, 
especially in the Peel, Uralla, and New Kugland districts. ; 
Hillgrove is the only district in which scheelite is known to exist in com- 
mercial quantities; the deposits occur as thin veins and small lenses, and 
the mining is restricted to comparatively Hmited enterprises; the ore is 
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of good quality, and carries a large percentage of tungstic acid. The prin- 
cipal deposits of wolfram are situated in the Torrington Division. Mining 
for wolfram is carried on also in the Frogmore, Burrowa, Tenterfield, and 
Deepwater Divisions. 

Scheelite and Wolfram. 


The output of scheelite and wolfram in the last five years is shown in the 
following statement :-— 


| Scheelite. Wolfram. 


Year, = 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ tons, £ 
1912 56 4,963 172 16,584 
1913 44 4,457 126 13,037 
1914 57 5,852 139 14,438 
1915 33 \ 4,004 50 5,031 
1916 si | 13,719 183 31,163 
\ 


Since the year 1903 the exports of scheelite and wolfram from New South 
Wales werd as follow:—Scheelite, 1,345 tons, value £128,880; wolfram, 1,856 
tons, value £196,186. 


ANTIMONY. 

Ores of antimony are of common occurrence in New South Wales, but 
the best are located in the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone districts; and 
at Bowraville, on the North Coast. The principal source of supplies is at 
Hillgrove, near Armidale, where the lodes occur near the junction of slate 
and granite. The antimony ore is obtained principally in the course of 
mining for gold or scheelite, with which it is associated. 

The following statement of the quantity and value of the output of anti- 
mony metal and ore during the last five years will show the Huotuatiig 
nature of the industry :— 


Year. Quantity. | Value 
} 
tons. | £ 
1912 63 355 
1913 18 407 
1914 36 464 
1915 | 637 12,519 
1916 616 | 13,334 


The total output of antimony to the end of 1916 is estimated at 17,961 
tons, valued at £331,948. 


MANGANESE. 


Manganese ores have been discovered in various Biveus in New South 
Wales, but generally in localities lacking transport facilities. Pyrolusite, a 
manganese dioxide, and psilomelane or wad, are the commonest ores. 
Other ores, as manganite and diallogite, have been found in the Bathurst 
district; rhodonite and braunite have been found in several widely-separated 
districts. Specimens analysed have yielded a very high percentage of metal; 
but the demand in the State for manganese is small, and prices are, unre- 
muuerative. Manganiferous iron ores have been located in the Mudgee 
district. 

At Grenfell during the year 1916, 1,924 tons of this mineral were raised, 
the value being £1,448. 
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BISMUTH, 


Ores of bismuth, which is a rare metal, have been located in various dis- 
tricts in New South Wales. In workable quantities bismuth has been 
found, associated with molybdenite, tin, and gold, in quartz-veins, chicily 
in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, the principal mines being situated at 
Kingsgate. Rich argentiferous ores have been obtained, the lode consisting 
of soft granular felspar matrix, impregnated with blotches of bismuth, 
molybdenum, and chloride of silver. In the Deepwater Division, bismuth is 
present in association with molybdenite and wolfram ores. The total bis- 
muth metal and ore exported during the last five years is shown below :— 


i 


Year, | Quantity. Value. 
| 
| tons. £ 
1912 | 6 1,210 
1913 9 : 1,202 
1914 ; 15 2,837 
1915 18 4,981 
1916 30 5,473 


The total value of bismuth, the product of New South Wales, exported up 
to the end of 1916 was £143,030, representing 613 tons of metal and ore. 


MouLyBpENUM. 


Molybdenum is used chiefly in the preparation of special steels, its influ« 
ence being similar to that of tungsten, but it gives greater toughness, and 
the steel so treated is more readily worked when hot, and stands hardening 
better than tungsten steel. Molybdenite, the principal ore of molybdenum, 
oceurs most plentifully in pipe-veins at Kingsgate, near Glen Innes, and at 
Whipstick, near Pambula; in- both these localities, and in the locality of 
Deepwater, it is associated with ores of bismuth. In 1913 molybdenite, 
associated with other minerals, was discovered in the Tenterfield Division. 

The following statement shows the quantity and value of molybdenite 
exported during the last five years :— 

{ 


Year. Quantity. Value, 
tons. £ 
1912 57 3,703 
1913 | 79 6,802 
1914 61 11,451 
1915 32 16,937 
1916 ot 22,066 
The total quantity of molybdenite produced since 1902 was 530 tons, 


valued at £93,292. 
MERcuURY. 


Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, occurs in numerous locali- 
ties in New South Wales, but it has not been discovered in a sufficiently 
concentrated form to enable it to be profitably wrought. In 1869 a deposit 
near Rylstone was opened up, but extensive prospecting operations met 
with little success. Cinnabar has been discovered also at Bingara, Orange, 
and Broken Hill, and at Woolgoolga, Yulgilbar, and Pulganbar, in the 
North Coast division; recent operations have been confined to the last- 
mentioned two fields. : 

The total production of quicksilver to the end of 1916 was 2,970 lb., valued 
at £541. 
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There is a considerable demand for mercury on account of its use in the 
metallurgy of gold and silver, especially in the recovery of gold by amalga- 
mation. 


As an encouragement in the search for quicksilver ores, the Government 
of New South Wales has offered a reward of £500 for the production of 
.50,000 Ib. of quicksilver from domestic ores. 


At Pulganbar 200 tons of ore were raised in 1916; the peodpchon of 
mercury during the year was 672 lb., valued at £180. 


Oturer METALS. 


Platinum occurs iu several districts of New South Wales, but platinum 
mining, in comparison with other branches of mining, and for less valu- 
able ores, is unimportant. The quantity produced to the end of 1916 
amounted to 13,814 oz. valued at £35,437, of which 82 oz., valued at £687, 
were obtained during 1916. 


Chromite, or chromic iron ore, is the only commercially important ore 
ef chromium which is an accessory constituent of a variety of minerals; 
it has been found usually associated with serpentine in the northern portion 
of New South Wales. The quantity exported to the end of 1916 was 31,984 
tons, valued at £102,617. 


Cobalt and nickel are usually associated in the same minerals, and 
traces of both metals have been found in several districts in New South 
Wales, but workable quantities have been located in very few places. 

The value of the total production of cobalt to the end of 1916 was £8,065, 
representing 885 tons of ore. No production of nickel is recorded. 


During 1916, 1,365 tons of fluorspar, valued at £4,261, were obtained and 
despatched to the Newcastle steelworks for use in the manufacture of 
munition steel. 


A specimen of uranium ore was found some years ago in the dump at 
the old cobalt workings at Carcoar, and again, in 1912, radio-active ores were 
noted, but no exploratory work has been done. 


Tellurium has been discovered at Bingara and other parts of the 
northern districts, as well as at Tarana, on the Western railway line, 
thongh at present only in small quantities, which would not repay the 
cost of working. It has been found also at Captain’s Flat in association 
with bismuth. 


Selenium has been discovered at Mount Hope in association with bismuth, 
while tantalum has also been located in the State. 


‘Aluminium is not included in the specified mineral output, but, in view 
of its constantly increasing use in manufactures, it is interesting to note 
that the ores from which it is made occur in great abundance in New 
South Wales. All clays are composed mainly of hydrous silicate of alu- 
mina, and these are of common occurrence, but the metal may be obtained 
at less cost from some other minerals. 


Bauxite, which is considered the most suitable mineral for the csamabaciee 
of aluminium and its alloys in commercial quantities, has been Iccated in 
extensive deposits at Wingello, in the county of Camden, and in the Inverell 
and Emmaville districts. It is of volcanic origin, and is generally found 
capping small hills. Near Inverell bauxite iss been used extensively 
for making roads, with very satisfactory results. Alunite also contains a 
high percentage of alumina, but the yield obtained in New South Wales is 
used chiefly in the manufacture of alum. 
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Coat. 


The coal-fields of New South Wales are of much greater importance as 
to area and as to quality of the coal than in any other part of Australia. 
The coal-bearing rocks within the State have been classified as follows :— 


Maximum 
Thickness of 


Geological Age. Soa) bebring. Locality. Character of Coal. 


(approxi- 
mate). 


ft, | 


Tertiary—Eocene or 100 | Kiandra, Gulgong,| Brown-coal or lignite. 
Pliocene. Chouta Bay, &c. 
Mesozoic—Triassic or! 2,500 | Clarende and Richmond) Suitable for local use only, 
Trias-Jura. i Rivers, 


Paleozoic—Permo- | 13,000 | Northern, Southern,} Suitable for gas-making, 
Carboniferous. i / and Western Coal-)  steam-raising, and house- 
j | fields. hold use, 


Paleeozoic—Carboni- 10,000 | Stroud, Bullahdelah_ ...| Inferior. 
ferous, 


The coal deposits of the Tertiary rocks, which have been found in the 
deep alluvial leads of many of the gold-fields, are not of any commercial 
value. 

The Mesozoic coal measures occupy a considerable area in the Clarence 
River basin, and extend into Southern Queensland, where valuable seams 
are worked at Ipswich. Within New South Wales, however, the seams are 
thin, and interspersed with shale bands. The Clarence River coal is remark- 
ably free from sulphur, and comparatively smokeless; it contains a large 
proportion of fixed carbon, but on account of the high percentage of ash it 
is not of commercial value, and is suitable only for local use. 


The Permo-Carboniferous rocks, which contain the productive coal seams, 
are estimated to extend over an area of 28,000 square miles, north, west, and 
south of Sydney, the coal measures occupying about 16,550 square miles. It 
is impossible to determine the quantity of available fuel in these measures, 
but it has been estimated by the Government Geologist that, within a depth 
of 4,000 feet, there are 115,347 millions of tons of coal. This estimate 
allows for one-third loss in working, impurities, &e. 


The main coal basin extends along the coast from Port Stephens on the 
north, to Ulladulla on the south, and thus has a seaboard of 200 miles, which 
enhances the value of the deposits by conducing to easy shipment and the 
development of oversea trade. From Ulladulla the basin trends inland to 
the west, and north-west as far as Rylstone, whence the boundary line ex- 
tends northward beyond Gunnedah, and then runs in a south-easterly direc- 
tion to Port Stephens. The widest part of this area is between Rylstone and 
Newcastle—100 miles; the basin is deepest in the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
where the uppermost seam is nearly 3,000 feet below the surface. 


From Sydney the measures rise gradually in all directions, and emerge to 
the surface at Newcastle on the north, at Bulli in the Illawarra district to 
the south, and at Lithgow, in the Blue Mountain region, to the west. 
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The Permo-Carboniferous rocks have been classified in descending order 
as follows :— 


{ Coal Content 
Classification. Thickness, Workable 
(approximate). 
: 
feet. feet. 
1. Upper or Newcastle Coal Measures ei _ ..| 1,400-1,500 ; 35-40 
2. Dempsey Series (freshwater beds) .. es | | nl tees 
3. Middle, or Tomago, or East Maitland, Coal Measures. 5C0-1,800 18 
4. Upper Marine Series.. ‘ ..{ 5,000-6,400 |  ..... 
5. Lower or Greta Coal Measures... 55 st Rel 100-300 20 
6. Lower Marine Series... ee sad eee aa on 4,800 | owe 


The upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. Their seams outcrop at Newcastle, Bulli, and Lithgow, and extend 
continuously under Sydney, the deepest portion of the basin. 


In the northern coal-field twelve seams have been discovered in these 
measures, five being worked; in the southern, five distinct seams are known, 
but two only have been worked; of the seven seams traced in the western 
field three only have proved of commercial value. After many unsuccessful 
boring operations, the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was located 
under Sydney Harbour in 1891, and is now worked at a depth of nearly 
3,000 feet. 


_ The coal obtained at Newcastle is specially suitable for gas making and 
for household use; the coal from Bulli and Lithgow is ‘essentially steam coal— 
the southern produces a strong coke, specially suitable for smelting purposes 
by reason of its capacity for sustaining the weight of the ore burden in a 
blast furnace, and it contains less ash than the western. The coal obtained 
at the Sydney Harbour Colliery is also a good steam coal, and may be loaded 
direct into oversea steamers from a wharf near the pit’s mouth. 


In the western and southern fields the upper coal measures contain deposits 
of kerosene shale, a variety of torbanite, cannel coal, or boghead mineral. 
It is used extensively for the manufacture of kerosene oil, and for the pro- 
duction of gas. Deposits of kerosene shale, though much less extensive, 
occur in the upper and Greta measures of the northern coal-field. 


The middle coal measures outcrop near East Maitland, but do not appear 
in the western field; their occurrence in the southern field has not been 
definitely proved. 


The lower or Greta measures outcrop over an irregular area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced with intervening breaks as far 
north as Wingen; they occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, and 
extend through Ashford, almost to the Queensland border. These measures 
have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern portion of 
the Illawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The coal of the Greta 
measures is contained in two seams, and is the purest.and generally the 
most useful obtained in the State, being of good quality, hard, and economi- 
eal as regards working. The Greta seams are worked extensively between 
West Maitland and Cessnock, in:the most important coal-mining district in 
Australia. , 


Production of Coal. 


The following table shows, in quinquennial periods since 1880, the 
quantity and value of coal raised in New ‘South Wales from the earliest 
record to the close of 1916, the: total production being 219,976,936 tons, 
valued at £83,356,873; 
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The figures are exclusive of coal used in the manufacture of coke, par- 
ticulars as to which are quoted elsewhere in this chapter :— 


Period, Quantity. | at pits Mouth, | perton 
tons. £ s. d. 

Prior to 1880 | 20,697,747 | 11,036,723 , 10 8 
1880-4 10,615,625 4,672,569 | 8 10 
1885-9 15,490,611 | 7,077,864 «9-2 
1890-4 17,830,177 | 6,811,568 | 7 8 
1895-9 21,334,976 6,048,281 | 5 8 
1900-4 29,792,589 | 10,369,050 | 7 0 
1905-9 39,083,328 | 13,234,796 | 6 9 
1910-4 $7,555,714 17,344,973 | 7 4 
i915 9,449,008 3,424,630 "3 
1916 8,127,161 3,336,419 | 8 2 
Total 219,976,936 | 83,356,873 17 


Owing to war conditions the export of coal during the last three years was 
greatly restricted; moreover, during 1916 a general strike of coal-miners, 
which commenced on 81st October, and ended on 4th December, caused a 
diminution in the output. 


The bulk of production is obtained from the northern coal-fields. The 
output of each district during 1916 was:—wNorthern, 5,311,832 tons, valued 
at £2,406,265; Southern, 1,848,933 tons, £660,761; Western, 966,396 tons, 
£269,393. 

The following statement shows the quantity of New South Wales coal 
consumed in Australia and New Zealand, including bunker coal taken by 
interstate vessels, and the oversea exports, during the last ten years :— 


7 


i 
Sent to other Pap aes 
"4 Domestic Australian . Total 
Year. Consumption| States and Total. pega iee Production, 
New Penland New Zealand. 
tons. tons. tens. tons. tons. 


1907 | 2,914,417 | 2,879,024 | 5,293,441 | 3,364,483 8,657,924 
1908 3,048,349 | 2,715,310 | 5,763,659 | 3,383,366 9,147,025 
1909 | 2,626,276 | 2,200,769 | 4,827,045 2,192,834 | 7,019,879 
1910 | 3,483,075 | 2,478,497 | 5,961,572 | 2,211,936 | 8,173,508 
1911 | 3,667,524 | 2,525,776 | 6,193,300 , 2,498,304 | 8,691,604 
1912 | 3,832,697 | 3,096,179 | 6,928,876 | 2,956,939 ) 9,885,815 
| 4,182,441 | 3,465,787 | 7,648,228 | 2,765,937 |10,414,165 
1914 | 4,522,589 | 3,221,783 | 7,744,372 | 2,646,250 10,390,622 
| 4,780,614 | 2,601,070 | 7,381,684 | 2,067,324 | 9,449,008 
1916 | 4,693,063 | 2,203,659 | 6,896,722 | 1,230,439 | 8,127,161 


} } i 


— 
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The variation in the proportion of the total production used for 
domestic consumption is shown - in Bhs: following percentages :— 


Exported to 
other Countries. 


38°86 
36°99 
31°24 
27°06 
28°74 
29-91 
26°56 
31°63 
21°88 


Proportion of Output. 

aos Used for Domestic Pies corsa ae 

Consumption. | and New Zealand. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

1907 33°66 27°48 
1908 33°32 29°69 
1909 37°42 31-34 
1910 42°62 30°32 
1911 42°20 29°06 
1912 38°77 31°32 
1913 40°16 33°28 
1914 43°52 24°85 
1915 50°60 27°52 
1916 57°74 27°12 


15:14 


Per cent. 


Calculated on the total value of the production during the decade, the 
average quantity of 666 tons extracted yearly by each person employed 
underground represent a value of £244. In 1916 the average value of pro- 
duction was £268 for each person employed below ground :— 


Persons employed. Quantity of Coal raised. Value of Coal raised. 
Year. | Aboveand Per person Average atte. 
: | pelow be Total. sulted Total value. value aber Rersn 
} eee j ground. e | low ta. 
No. No, tons. ! tons. £ s. d. £ 
1907 17,080 13,369 8,657,924 | 648 2,922,419 6 9 219 
1908 17,734 13,664 9,147,025 | 669 3,353,093 7 4 245 
1909 18,168 13,915 7,019,879 504 2,618,596 7 5 186 
1910 17,618 13,290 8,173, 508 615 | 3,009, 657 7 4 226 
1911 17,375 12,679 8,691,604 686 | 3,167,165 7 3 250 
1912 | 17,795 ; 13,089 9,885,815 755 3,660,015 7 6 280 
1913 18,843 ; 14,164 | 10,414,165 735 3,770,375 7 3 266 
1914 19,758 15,007 | 10,390,622 692 3,737,761 7 2 250 
1915 17,959 13,476 9,449,008 701 3,424,630 7 3 254 
1916 | 16,764 12,443 8,127,161 653] 3,336,419 8 2 268 


air. 


Coal-cutting by Machinery. 

The machine-cut coal in 1916 represented 30 per cent. of the tctal output. 
Of the machines in use, 189 were classed as percussive, 172 as chain-breast, 
and 1 revolving bar; 173 were driven by electricity, and 139 by compressed 


Following are the records of machines operating and coal obtained during 
the last five years :— 


| 
| 


Machines driven by— 


Electricity. Compieeed 

} | 
135 79 | 

153 80 | 

163 so | 

172 100 | 

173 139 


Total. 


214 
233 
243 
272 
312 


i Coal obtained by maehines driven by— 

, ~ - + 

| Electricity, | Compressed Total. 

tons. tons. | tons. 

2,189,968 706,644 | 2,896,612 
2,203,265 633,451 2,836,716 
2,264,010 511,911 | 2,775,921 
2,162,726 654,346 2,817,072 
1,797,066 653,205 | 2,450,271 
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tate Coal Mines 


The State Coal Mines Act, 1912, empowers the Government to purchasé 
or resume eoal-bearing lands or coal mines and to open and work coal 
mines upon Crown land or private land containing coal reserved to the 


Crown. 


The coal obtained from a State mine is to be used only by the State 
Departments. 


A State coal mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district, in Sep- 
tember, 1916; the area of Crown coal amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the 
available supply is estimated at 240,000,000 tons. 


ten years is shown below ; 


Prices of Coal. 


The average price of coal per ton in the various districts for the last 


has been made for the quantity raised in each district :— 


in the average for New South Wales, allowance 


District. 1907. | 1908. | 1909. 1910. | 1911. 1912. | 1913 | Told. | 1915, i 1919, 
: i l I : 
; | i 
| S. s. d. js. d.js. d.fs. dv. s. dos. de | s dis. dois. d. 
Northern (74.80 8 3'81'8 0 81710'7 8 77/9} 
Southern j67,511/6 0/6 2;62616164'°6l1172 
! ! I l i | 
Westen... ..14 7/4 6/4 9|5 6/5 115 0,5 2[5 6,5 6,5 7 
| ‘ | | 
' he . is, ul ieee 
New South Wales) 6 9/7 4/7 5/7 4/7 3.7 5% 3:7 2)7 3/8 2 
t . { 
Core. 


The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales during the 
ast five years were as follows :— 


Quantity. 
Year. | ( he | Total Value 
: Northern Southern | Western Total i at Ovens, 
District. District. District. oran | 
ree f Abie _ : 
tons. tons, | tons. tons, £ 
1912 27,217 193,893 20,049 241,159 162,454 
1913 29,659 239,183 | 29,770 298,612 | — 208,989 
1914 28,264 252,409 | 24,127 304,800 | 213,069 
1915 84,134 305,584 28,035 417,753 313,241 
1916 101,662 288,911 | 47,014 437,587 387,571 
| 
i} 


The various districts contributed as follows to the total 


menufactured during the year 1916 :—Northern, 


£245,073; Western, £37,006, 


£105,492; 


value of coke 
Southern, 
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Since 1890, when the value per ton of coke at the.ovens was £1 6s. 6d., 
the price has fallen considerably. The variations in the last twenty-two 
years are shown in the following table :— 


. . tf ( 
Year, Price per Ton. Year. Price per Ton. Year. Price per Ton. 
i 

s. d.. ' s. d. | | s. d. 
1895 17 10 i 1903 13.7 1911 13 11 
1896 16 7 1904 12 11 1912 13 6 
1897 | 14:1 ' 1905 12 4 1913 14 0 
1898 16 67 i 1906 M11) 1914 ; 13 11 
1899 16 0 | 1907 12 6 | 1915 15 0 
1900 17 4 i 1908 14 $1 ) 1916 17 9. 
1901 16 5 1909 13. 5 | : 
1902 14 2 | 1910 13 6 i 


In 1916 the average values per ton at the ovens were—Northern, 20s. 9d.; 
Southern, 17s.; Western, 15s. 9d. ; 

Coke-making is carried on in each of the three coal-mining districts of 
the State, but the bulk of the output comes from the southern district, where 
it is manufactured from coal drawn from the mines in the locality of 
Wollongong. 

All the coke produced is suitable for use in blast furnaces, but the 
products of the northern and southern districts are harder, better 
able to carry a load in the furnace, and contain less ash than the coke of 
the western. district. The plants in the southern district being closer to 
Sydney, have advantage in railway transit of a lower transport cost than 
the plants in the northern and western districts. 

The following statement shows the number of coke ovens, and the persons 
engaged in the manufacture of coke in each district during 1916 :— 


Coke Ovens, | aba 
District. ; ; | engaged in 
isa | Working. | Dull bat pot. Te Coes || nest Nomber,| ammartte 
g ‘4 | : 
Northern .. | 209 | 90 12 311 187 
Southern... w. 549 | 4 | 10 563 343 
Western... fei 126 109 aoe 235 | 69 
Total .. (884 | 208 | 22 1,109 | 599 
Or, SHALE. 
The production of oil shale, from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
end of 1916, is shown in the following table :— 
a | ‘Total Average Price r Total | Average Price 
Period. Quantity. | Value at per ton |j Year, Quantity. | Valueat | per ton 
| Mines. at Mines, |: | Mines. | at Mines. 
"tons. £ £ad | tons. £ £s. d. 
1865-84 ; 370,217 | 828,194 | 2 4 9 | 1910-14 | 296,449 | 149,358] 0 9 6 
1885-89 | 186,445 406,255; 2 3 7 |: 1915 15,474 12,890 | 016 8 
1890-94 | 247,387 | 451,344 | 116 6 } 1916 17,425 |- 17,772; 1 0 5 
1895-99 | 191,763 | 222,690; 1 3 3 | : ; -| — 
1900-04 | 213,163 | 177,246] 016 8 || Total ... 1,751 ,367|2,888, 205 | 17 8 
1905-09 | 213,024 | 131,456 | 012 4 | | 


In 1916 the output was obtained from the mines in the western district, 

The Shale Oils Bounties Act, passed by the Commonwealth Government 
during 1910, to make provision for the payment of bounties on the manu- 
facture of kerosene and paraffin wax from Australian shale, expired on 30th 
June, 1913, arid no further bounty was payable until 1917, when a bounty 
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on crude shale oil produced in Australia from mined kerosene shale was 
provided for a period of four years dating from 1st September, 1917. The 
maximum amount payable in any one year is £67,500, the rate per gallon to 
each producer being as follows:—3,500,000 gallons and under, 24d.; 
3,500,000 to 5,000,000, 2d.; 5,000,000 to 8,000,000, 1#d.; each additional 
gallon, 14d. 

Large quantities of oil manufactured at Hartley Vale have been supplied 
to the Australian warships. 


DIAMONDS, 

‘Diamonds and other gem-stones in New South Wales were noted as 
early as 1851 by both Hargraves and Stutchbury, and have since been 
found to be widely distributed, but no extensive industry has yet been 
developed, mining operations being restricted to very few localities. The 
finest of the New South Wales diamonds are harder and whiter than the 
South African diamonds, and are classified as on a par with the best 
Brazilian gems. 

The following table, compiled from the available information, is. believed 
to understate considerably the actual output of diamonds in New South 
Wales. The majority of the diamonds have been obtained from the mines 
in the Bingara and Copeton districts; in recent years the whole output is 
from the latter district :— 


Period. Carats, Value, Period. Carats. Value. 


£ | o£ 
1867-1885 | 2,856 2,952 | 1901-1905 54,206 | 46,434 


1886-1890 8,120 6,390 ||1906-1910 
1891-1895 19,743 18,245 ||1911-1915 | 16,003 13,353 


1896-1900 | 69,384 | 27,948 1916 1,901 1,375 
} 


16,651 12,574 


The closing of the market consequent on the outbreak of war has had a 
serious effect on the industry. 


Opa. 

Common opals occur in many parts of New South Wales, and particu- 
larly in the locality of Orange. The precious or noble opal has been found 
in two geological formations in New South Wales, viz., in vesicular basalt: 
and in sedimentary rocks of the Upper Cretaceous age. Only from the. 
latter formation have gems in quantity and value been obtained hitherto, 
the finest opal known being located in the Upper Cretaceous formation at 
White Cliffs, near Wilcannia. Black opal, remarkable for colour, fire, and 
brilliancy, is obtained at Lightning Ridge, near the Queensland border. 

The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales to the end of 1916 :— 


— 
Period. | | Value. | Period. Value. 
| | : 
L £ £ 
1890 | ~—-15,600 | 1906-1910 305,300 
| 
1891-1895 25,999 | 1911-1915 154,738 
1896-1900 | 415,000 | 1916 | 21,273 
1901-1905 476,000 | Total 3,408, 413,910 
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OTHER Gem STONES. 


Other gem stones have been located in various parts of the State, includ- 
ing the emerald, sapphire, topaz, garnet, ruby, zircon, turquoise, &c., but 
with the exception of a small quantity of emeralds, no production has been 
recorded. 


ALUNITE. 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 85 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile of its 
length is composed almost entirely of alunite, of greater or less purity. 

Four varieties of alunite are recognised at the mines :— 


I. Light pink containing a ..  1'7 per cent, silica. 
2. Chalk-white ... ess a .. §=164 Pr 

3. Purple ... big sae an we 195 ey 

4, Granular aes oF at ve B95 


9 


Working is confined mainly to the light-pink ore, the yield averaging 
about 80 per cent. of alum. The quantity and value of alunite, the produce 
of this State, exported to the end of 1916, is shown in the following state- 
ment :— 


Period, Quantity. Value. Period. Quantity. Value, 
i I i 
tons. | £ H| tons. 
1890-4 3,891 16,756 |) 1910-14 10,842 41,435. 
| : i) | \ 
1895-9 | 6,791 1 21,202 ! 1915 1,420 ; 5,680 
|| 
1900-4 11,559 38,252 1916 $25 1,980 
| 
1905-9 11,227 j 27,998 1 i 


During 1910 and 1911, prospecting by means of diamond drilling was 
carried on at Bullahdelah, with a view to locating further bodies of alunite 
of payable grade, so as to maintain the export trade; as a result there was 
a large increase in the quantity exported. Sinee the year 1890 the quanti- 
ties and values of alunite, the produce of New South Wales, exported were 
46,055 tous, value £148,303. Particulars are not available as to the amount 
of alum of local production used within the State. 


MarsleE AND Buitpina STONE, 


New South Wales possesses abundant materials for building purposes, 
aud considerable use is made of domestic supplies, but quarries generally 
are not subject to mining legislation. Complete records of operations are 
not readily available, but the annual return of quarries given on a previous 
page contains information as to the quantity and value of building stone: 
raised, 


MarBueE. 


Beds of marble of great variety of colouring, and with highly orna- 
mental markings, are located in many districts of New South Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable ior decorative work, and in 
recent years has won the favour of builders. 

_Costs of quarrying and of carriage to Sydney are heavy, and handicap 
the local marble considerably as compared with importations, which have _ 
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the advantage of cheaper sea carriage, while most of the quarries worked 
or proved in New South Wales, being in the western district, have to pay 
the heavier costs of rail carriage. 

During 1916 marble valued at £1,625 was obtained from quarries at 
Borenore, Caleula, and Rockley. 


STONE, 
Sandstone (Building). 


The Hawkesbury formation, which underlies the city of Sydney and 
outcrops all round Port Jackson, provides an inexhaustible supply of sand- 
stone of the highest quality for building purposes. This stone, which varies 
in colour from white to light-brown, is admirably adapted for architectural 
use, being of fine grain, durable, and easily worked. Sandstone is quarried 
in many suburbs of Sydney. 

In the north-west of New South Wales, a good building stone (desert 
sandstone of Upper Cretaceous age), resembling Hawkesbury sandstone, is 
used; and somewhat similar freestoues are obtained in the Permo-Car- 
boniferous coal measures at Morpeth, and elsewhere north of Sydney. 


Syentte. 


Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral; as a building 
material it is equal to granite in solidity, and takes a beautiful polish. 
It is a finegrained, hard, crystalline rock, though difficult to dress; 
in colouring it is light-grey or dark-grey. For building purposes, the 
chort distance from the metropolis at which it is to be found enables it 

. to be used for large structures on comparatively favourable terms. 


Granite. 

Granite is found at Bathurst, Moruya, Trial Bay, and on Montagu 
“Msland, and at many other places throughout the State. Most of the 
granite hitherto used in Sydney has been obtained from Moruya, a port 

141 miles south of Sydney, where the deposits are of dark-grey granite, 
aud are so located as to derive advantage from cheap water carriage. 
‘This applies also to the pale-pink granite of Trial Bay and the red granite 
oof Gabo Island. 
Read Metal. 


Basalt, or “blue metal,” suitable for road metal, for the ballasting 

of railway lines, and for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama, Pros- 

pect, and Pennant Hills, From the Prospect quarry the rock can be hewn 
_in large blocks, and sawn into slabs for paving stones. 

At Coolabah, Tertiary gravels provide suitable material for roads and 
pathways, viz., uncompacted gravel to a depth of 3 feet below the sur- 
face, and, lower still, a type of cemented gravel. Of the uncompacted 
superficial gravel, some 25 per cent, is of quartzose material of shape 
»and size suitable for a resilient railway ballast. 

Within the metropolitan area, prismatic sandstones occurring in different 
‘localities have been worked for road material; but the irregular manner in 
-which the sandstones are altered into quartzites militates against reliable 

- estimates, from surface indications, of the quantities available. 


State Metal Quarries. 
Quarries are worked by the State at Kiama, where blue metal is obtained, 
and at Port Kembla, where blocks of stone are quarried for breakwater 
_ construction and stone is crushed for road-making and concrete purposes. 


MINING INDUSTRY. I8&g 


The operations of the State Metal Quarries for the year 1916-17 resulted 
in a considerable profit after allowing for depreciation and interest on 
capital. : 


Quarry Licenses and Permits. 


During the year 1916-17 there weve 915 quarry licenses, revenue £262, 
and 9 permits, revenue £35, issued at the Department of Lands, the total 
revenue received being £297. 


Time, Liwestone, aNp PorTLAND CEMENT. 


Beds of limestone of different geological ages are distributed widely 
over New South-Waies, the best known being in the eastern and central 
parts of the State. The limestones are worked for the preparation of 
quicklime, as flux in metallurgical processes, for building stones, and for 
the manufacture of cement. 


The following table shows the quantity of limestone raised for flux in 
the last five years :— 


Limestone Flux, 
Year. Le = = [ ° v h - t _ 
Quantity, ! Smelting Works. 
tons. £ 
1912 33,186 i 11,066 
1913 42,664 «10,686 
1914 \ 51,852 : 11,674 
1915 71,720 15,631 
1916 64,928 ; 20,709 


The total value of the limestone raised for flux to the end of 1916 was 
£761,505, representing 1,355,834 tons, and the production of lime was 
486,105 tons, valued at £447,769. 

Prepared lime for building and other purposcs is manufactured at various 
loealities, the largest quantities being supplied by the kilns in the 
Capertee and Goulburn Divisions; lime was manufactured also in the 
divisions of Taree, Molong, Grenfell, Parkes, and Mudgee. 

Limestone for the manufacture of cement is obtained from quarries in 
the Capertee division, and the principal works are at Granville and Port- 
land, near Wallarawang. In 1916 cemeut to the yalue of £420,928 was 
manufactured, and the total valué of the cement manufactured to the end 
of that year was £3,496,444. Further details regarding lime and cement 
works may be found in the chapter “ Manufacturing Industry.” 


Rock PHosPHATE, 


Under the Commonwealth Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bounties Act, 
1912, a reward of £1,000 may be granted under certain conditions to the 
discoverer of any deposit or vein of rock phosphate suitable for making 
phosphatic manure, provided the deposit or vein be worked, and 10,000 tons 
of rock phosphate be produced and used in the manufacture of marketable 
phosphatic manure. 

During 1914, 700 tons of phosphate rock, to the value of £1,055, were 
obtained. In. 1915, 1,100 tons of phosphate rock valued at £8,000 were 
raised, , 
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During 1916, 1,652 tons of econceutrates, valued at £6,000, were produced 
from 2,002 tong of material raised at Wellington, and 40 tons of phosphates, 
valued at £124, were obtained in the Tuverell district. 


Ot#HeR MINERALS. 


The other minerals produced during 1916 included the following :— 


, Minerval. ; “Quantity. Value. Mineral, Quantity. | Value. 

| | 
j tons | £4 | tons. | £ 
Fireclay.. .. | 26 «| «72 *|! Steatite.. 9. | «887 | 287 
Kaolin 7 | 872 | 758 ' Barytes... .. | 685 | 1,528 
Fuller's Earth -.., ' 110 _ 1183 - Slates sy sl voce | 861 
Ochres... tat feck 40 | 69 ° Diatomaceous Earth ull 235 701 
Silica 0. 6,300 «1,625. Magnesite «=. Ss 8,76) | 6,918 


Minina Accipents. 


The number of fatalities during the last five years in the more important 
Hranches of mining, aud the rates per 1,090 employees are shown below:— 


Metalliferous Mincs. ee R ' 

Yee Jemaied] Goes | un Tous Lei; ime |) tm 
Gold. | and Yinc. Copper. | Tin. Other, (Motalliferous Mines, | 
Number of Fatalities, 

| ; | ( | 
1912 Bio Ae ee in 38 1). Ff 8b} 800d} 6] 
1913 | / 90 1 7 1 l $8 |B 
1914; 6 6 | 3 1 6 iw | 48 
1915 | Or 1. Wg 2 4; 98 | 8 
1916 1 14 | 5 1, +} 21 + 18 34 
[ i 1 i 
Per 1,000 Employees. 
San ar = RGR a Le a 
1912} 205 | 188 ; 210 33) .. + 188 | 166 1°61 
13! res! 321 | 966. 42 } 30 | 228 | Os | 168 
1914) w7t | 194 | 991, 46 | 1. | 149 ; +88 | Ts 
1915 | | 162 | 328) 121 | | 106 | 126 | 118 
1916 | 48 | 7 217 | 30 | 52 | | 46000 77 1-09 
1 i } : i } 


During the year 1912 the number of fatalities in connection with gold- 
mining was much higher than usual, in consequence of an accident at Wya- 
_Jong, where six miners were asphyxiated by inhalation. of carbon dioxide. 
During 1916 there were 18 fatalities in coal and shale mines. Jn proportion 
to the number of persons cmployed the rates were highest in copper and 
silver-lead mines. 


MINING INDUSTRY. 


Igr 


The number of persons seriously injured in mining operations during the 
last five years, and the ratio per 1,000 persons employed, are shown in the 


following statement :— 


Metalliferous Mines, Ratio per 
| Coal and 
eS : qoiel Shale | Total. seline 

; RA = . one | Copper. | Tin. Other. | srerallifer ous| lines. employed. 

Number of Persons Seriously Injured. 
] | { { 

. 1912 3 22 6 1 _ 32 81 113 2°98 
1913 1 29 5 ] 1 37 74 lll 2°86 
1914 3 34 | ol Se 1 39 73 112 3°07 
1915 1 29 aaa 3 2 35 49 84 2°67 
1916 1 24 1 2 3 31 55 86 2°75 

| 


Many of these accidents and fatalities occurring on the surface can 
scarcely be regarded as true mining accidents. 
the number of surface and under-surface accidents in connection with 
metalliferous mining. As might be expected, the greater number of acci- 


dents occur under surface :— 


The following table shows 


Under-surface Accidents. Surface Accidents. 
Metalliferous Mines, 77 
Fatal, Serious. Fatal. Serious. 
Gold (quartz) eats si ] i vas 1 
Silver and Lead : 9 16 5 | 8 
Copper tes ae 4 1 1 A 
Tin ... ial ae fn sat l 1 ao 1 
Cther ins ats wie Bel si 1 2 : 2 
: | 4 
Total oes 15 19 | 6 | 42 
' | 
{ 


The number of persons killed and seriously injured in the coal and shale 
mines of New South Wales, during the last ten years, with the proportion of 
aniners and the quantity of mineral raised, is given below :— 


\ Coal and Shale Mlines. 
Year, | Number of persons. senor aor ees | aan ro ont eta 

i 

Killed. | Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 

i ) 

\ tons. tons. 
1912 30 81 602 223 332,394 { 123,109 
1913 18 74 1,053 256 579,508 | 140,961 
1914 17 73 1,116 260 614,157 | 143,023 
1915 23 49 792 372 411,882 | 193,153 
1916 13 55 1,299 307 626,507 | 148,083 


During 1916 no accidents resulted from explosion of fire-damp or coal 


dust. 


The experience of coal-mining in this State with respect to accidents 
bears very favourable comparison with that of other countries, 
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A recent estimate shows that 48:5 per cent. of the total output of coal 
‘in New South Wales is obtained from collieries where miners use safety- 
lamps; and as the workings get deeper this proportion is likely to imerease, 
since with greater depth there is more likelihood of fire-damp. 

Considerable improvements have been made in portable electric safety- 
lamps during late years, and several having passed the necessary tests in 
Great Britain, their use for underground purposes has been much 
increased, 


Ambulance classes are trained and corps exist in New South Wales for 
the purpose of promoting among miners a knowledge of first-aid principles. 
From 1897-1916, 134 classes were enrolled, the minimum membership being 
10. The classes formed during 1916 numbered 5. 


Interesting information regarding the sickness experience of Friendly 
Societies, in mining districts, is given in a later chapter of this Year 


Book, 


Leap PoIsonine. 


One case of lead poisoning at Broken Hill was reported under the Mines 
Inspection Act in the year 1916. 
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PRIVATE FINANCE. 


CURRENCY AND COINAGE. 


Tux coins current in New South Wales in 1909, when the Commonwealth 
Coinage Act was passed, corresponded with those of the monetary system of 
the United Kingdom, and were issued by the Royal Mint of England through 
its Sydney Branch. 

The Commonwealth Treasurer was given power under that Act to issue 
silver and bronze coin, made to his order, of specified denominations. A 
nickel coinage was also authorised, the denominations, fineness, and weight 
of which were to be specified by proclamation, but so far advantage has not 
been taken of this authorisation. 

A tender of payment made in British or Australian gold coins is legal toe 
any amount, in silver coins for a maximum amount of forty shillings, and in 
bronze for a maximum amount of one shilling. Australian notes are legal 
tender throughout the Commonwealth. 

The principal variation of the Australian from the British systen is the 
elimination of the half-crown from the silver coinage of the Commonwealth. 

For gold coins the standard fineness is }} fine gold, 4; alloy, or millesimal 
fineness 916-6; for silver coins, #4 fine silver, 8, alloy, or millesima! fineness. 
925; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, and zinc. 

Standard or sovereign gold of 22 carats fineness is worth £3 17s. 104d. 
per,.oz.; pure or 24-carat gold is worth £4 4s. 11,4d. per oz., but the gold 
contained in deposits sent to the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint for 
melting, assaying, and coining, is valued at the rate of £3 17s. 104d. per oz. 
standard or sovereign gold, and there is thus no premium on the metal. 

The nominal value of one ounce of silver coined into cleven sixpences is 
5g. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 4s., aud 
into halfpence or farthings 3s. 4d. 


“‘MInTING. 


The Royal Mint of England has four branches, viz., one each at Sydney, 
Melbourne, Perth and Ottawa (Canada). The earliest established of the 
Australian branches was that of Sydney, opened on the 14th May, 1855. 
The branch at Melbourne was opened in 1872, and that at Perth in 1899. 

Only gold coins are struck at the Sydney Mint, but silver and bronze of 
English coinage are issued. Silver and bronze Australian coins are struck 
at the London Mint and forwarded to the Sydney Branch, whence they are 
distributed at the order of the Commonwealth Treasurer. 

The total weight of gold sent for coinage to the Sydney Mint in the period 
from its foundation to the 31st December, 1916, was 37,791,760 oz., valued at 
£139,686,950. Of this quantity New South Wales produced 11,952,830 oz., 
of the value of £44,185,935. 

Nearly the whole of the gold mined in New South Wales and Queensland, 
with a big proportion of the output of New Zealand, is received at the 
Sydney Mint for coinage. The value of gold coin and bullion issued up to 
the end of 1916 was £139,.481,339, of which £132,749,500 represented coin, 
the value of sovercigns being £127,968,500 and of half-sovereigus £4,781,000. 

The gold bullion issued from the Mint includes pure gold in small quan- 
tities for the use of jewellers, chemists, and others, but the bulk consists of 
bars of fine gold issued to local banks. Thete is an annual export to India” 
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of a considerable quantity of gold cast into 10-oz. bars. The amount of gold 
bullion issued during 1916 was valued at £69,584, the total from 1855 to the 
end of 1916 being’ 1,617,854 oz., valued at £6,681,839. 

The first issue of bronze coin from the Sydney Mint took place in 1868, 
and of silver in 1879, the values of each to the end of the year 1910 being— 
bronze £106,450, and silver £1,239,400. 

The issue of British silver and bronze coin in the Commonwealth ceased 
in 1916, and the new Australian coins were first issued in that year. 

Australian silver and bronze coins issued to the end of 1916 from the 
Syduey Mint were valued at £1,060,610, The values of the several coins 
issued in 1916 were—Florins, £130,500; shillings, £123,000; sixpences, 
£15,000; threepences, £7,860; pence, £5,400; and half-pence, £2,440; the total 
value of the year’s issue being £284,440. 

The coinage or nominal value of silver per standard ounce is 5s. 6d., and 
the average London market price per ounce during 1916 was 2s. 7:28d., the 
difference, 2s. 10-72d. representing the seigniorage, or gross profit. After 
allowance has been made for mint expenses, the profit on the local silver 
currency accrues to the Commonwealth Government, the net profit on the 
Australian silver and bronze coinage in 1916, being £329,614 and £10,080 
respectively. 

The withdrawal cf light gold coins is effected through the Sydney Mint 
at nominal value, provided that they have not been called in by any pro- 
clamation or treated illegally, that is impaired or otherwise: than by fair 
wear and tear, or defaced by stamping any device thereon. The Coinage 
Act of 1891 defines a diminution in staudard weight of more than three 
_ grains as Coustituting prima facie evidence that a coin has been used 
illegaily. 

Light geld coins in pareels of not less than £50 nominal value are received 
and recoined free of charge, but depositors are required to bear the loss by 
abrasion. Worn gold coins have been received at the Sydney Mint for 
recoinage since 1876, and silver coins since 1873. The nominal value of 
the gold coin withdrawn from circulation during 1915 was £6638, and for the 
whole period since the opening of the Mint £1,084,327. The influence of 
the War on the currency of the British Empire is evidenced in the fact that 
no gold coins were withdrawn from circulation during the year 1916. 

Worn British silver coin of the value of £8,305 was withdrawn from 
circulation through the Ssdney Mint during 1916, and the aggregate value 
withdrawn to the end of that year was £455,572. British silver coin, not 
exceeding a nominal value of £50,000 in any one year, may be withdrawn at 
Sydney for re-issue in other parts of the British Empire, and replaced by 
Australian silver coin of equivalent value and denomination, and the total 
amount of re-issuable silver coin so treated to the ‘end of 1916 was £106,300. 
The worn British silver coin which has been withdrawn from circulation is 
melted into ingots, and these are purchased by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment for the manufacture of Australian silver coinage. No Australian 
silver coins have yet been withdrawn from circulation. 


Mint Recetpts and Expenditure. 


The receipts of the Mint are paid into the Consolidated Revenue of 
New Sonth Wales, and represent charges for coining gold, fees for assays, 
ete., and profits on the sale of silver. Payment is made for all silver con- 
tained in deposits in excess of 8 per cent. of the gross weight at a rate fixed 
by the Deputy Master. The price paid from the 12th May, 1902, to the 81st 
July, 1917, was 1s. 6d., and from the Ist August, 1917, 2s. 6d. per oz. fine. 

For assaying and coining gold the charge is 1d. per ounce standard, and 
a charge is made for melting and refining gold insufficiently treated for 
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direct conversion into coin, the maximum being at the rate of 3d. 
per oz. gross, and the minimum -1d., with an additional is. per oz. 
on deposits containing more than 5 per cent. of base metal. The misimum 
charge on any one deposit is 6s., except in the case of deposits containing 
more than 5 per cent. of base metal, when the minimum charge is 10s. 6d. 

The Mint authorities retain all silver contained in deposits, but if the 
contents exceed 8 per cent. of the metal, payment is made at a rate from 
time to time fixed by the Deputy Master, as previously noted. 

The cost of maintenance of the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint is borne 
by the State Government, £17,000 being set apart annually for that purpose. 
Special additional votes for construction, repairs, and furniture have also 
been made. The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue during 1916 
amounted to £13,775, and the total receipts from the Royal Mint amounted 
to £8,738, showing a net loss to the State of £5,087 on the year’s trans- 
actions. 


Paper CURRENCY. 
Bank Notes. 


Prior to 1910 the control of paper currency was vested in several private 
banking institutions, which had used their right to issue bank notes. In 
New South Wales the note currency issued by the banks was subject to a tax, 
at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, by which the State benefited to the 
extent of £33,900 for the year 1910, but this has been replaced by a 10 per 
cent. Commonwealth tax, with the result of practically forcing the notes of 
the trading banks out of circulation. 

The total liability in notes and bills of banking institutions operating in 
New South Wales at various periods prior to the issue of Anstralian. notes 
in 1910, and the large decrease after the imposition of the 10 per cent. tax, is 
shown in the following table, the figures being given as recorded for the 
guarter ended the 81st December of each year :— 


Circulation in— 

Year. ao — Total. 
Notes. bills. 

£ £ £ 
1860 949,849 62,505 | 1,012,354 
1870 695,366 | 50,515 | 745, 88k 
1880 . 1,260,772 | 51,698 1,312,470 
1890 1,557,805 127,442 , 1,685,247 
1900 1,447,641 209,905 | 1,657,546 
1910 2,243,128 370,199 | 2,613,327 
1911 | 400,784 411,782 812,576: 
1915 91,559 426,597 | 518,156 
1916 | 84,702 | 575,248 | 659,950 


The original purpose of the note issue was to obviate the necessity for 
keeping geld reserves in branch banks, the circulation being confined prac- 
tically to country districts. 


Australian Notes. 


As a consequence of the Australian Notes Act passed in 1910 by the 
Federal Parliament, the Commonwealth Treasurer was authorized to issue 
notes, which are legal tender throughout the Commonwealth, and are 
redeemable in gold at the seat of the Federal Government. These notes are 
at present issued in the following denominations:—10s., £1, £5, and £10, and 
any uniultiple of £10; and against this liability the Treasurer is bound to 
hold in gold coin a reserve of not less than 25 per cent. against all issues. 
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The value of the Australian notes issued as at 27th September, 1917, was 
£46,390,321, and the gold reserve held against this note issue was £14,999,987, 
representing 32°38 per cent. of the circulation. 

Under the Act of 1910 the balance of the reserve, or any part thereof, 
may be invested on deposit in a bank, or in securities of the United 
Kingdom, of the Commonwealth, or of a State. Further, as cover for 
the notes additional to the gold reserve, Treasury bills to the total amount 
of the notes may be issued by the Treasurer, within or beyond the limits 
of the Commonwealth. 


Moxey Orpers anpD Postant Notes. 


Exchange by means of money orders and postal notes is conducted by 
the Post and Telegraph Department of the Commonwealth. Remittances 
may be forwarded by money order from the principal post offices of New 
South Wales to other parts of the world, either direct to the place of payment 
if within the Commonwealth, or through intermediary agencies to places 
outside Australia. The money-order and postal-note systems are both 
effective with regard to small remittances within the State; but as public 
convenience is met by the postal note, the moncy-order system is confined 
almost entirely to amounts exceeding £1, 


Money Orders. 


The money-order system was initiated in January, 1863. In that year 
there were 3 orders issued for every hundred persons in New South Wales, 
and the total value of the orders was £58,682. During the year ended the 
50th Junc, 1917, the total number of orders issued was 1,012,426, and 

the total valle £4,527,557. Appended is a statement of the business tran- 


sacted by means of money orders during the year ended 30th June, 1917 


| Issued in New South Paid ad South 


Where Payable, alee Where Issned. | ave 
No. | Value. | No. | Value, 
as = ay ; 
| | £ : ! £ 
In New South W el 792,818 3,715,016 , InNew South Wales: 766.280 : 3, year 
In Other States | 87,502 395,795 In Other States 99,040 477,774 
Beyond the Conunon-} 132,106 416,746 | Beyond the Com-, 63,364 ; 197,048 
wealth, | monwealth, | ; 
= | ~ 
Total | 1,012,426 c 527,537 ee 928,684 | 4,389,944 


The following table distinguishes money orders drawu on New South Wales 
from those drawn on other countries. The value of the orders issued and 
‘paid in the State at intervals since 1895 was as follows :— 


Paid in New South Wales. 


Issued i in ‘New South W ales, 

Year. Pay able in i Pavahle F H Issued in ; I d . 

New South alecuhers. Total. AG ot dae onesa: Total. 

£ £ é | ¢£ e | ¢£ 
1895 F 985,771 283,429 | 1,269,200 984, 509 262,726 | 1,247,235 
1900 1,182,554 325,413 | 1,507,967 | 1,178,713 | 362,822 | 1,541,535 
1905 1,746,866 329, 280 2 076,146 1,757,229 | 425,400 | 2,182,629 
1919 2,311,711 491, 314 [2 2,806,025 | 2,308,056 : 571,334 | 2,879,390 
1915-16 4,505,492 777,064 | 5, 282/551 6 | 4,522,359 : 675,141 | 5,197,500 
1916-17 | 3,715,016 | 812,541 | 4,527,557 | 3,715,122 | 674,822 | 41389,944 
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A commission is paid to countries to which money is transmitted in 
proportion to the amount of the orders forwarded, the rate varying from 
4 to 1 per cent., and a similar allowance is made to the State by countries 
‘doing a return business. The revenue received during the year 1916-17 in 
respect of commission on the money orders issued was £27,866. 


Postal Notes. 


Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on the 1st October, 1893, 
The transactions for subsequent periods were as follow :— 


New South Wales Postal Notes. | Postal Notes of 
Y io Wig art were ans a i Other Australian 
fare > Paid in New | Paid in Other : |States Paid in New 
! South Wales. agra i Total Value. | South Wales. 
) ( | 
£ | £ j £ £ 
1895 243,188 | —-16,369 259,557 13,362 
1900 | 462,087 26,396 | 488,483 25,362 
1905) | 637,465 85,703 723,168 87,203 
1910 | 910,136 182,00) | 1,092,136 129,304 
1915-16 | 1,155,445 266,770 1,422,215 123,057 
1916-17 | 1,125,817 317,296 | 1,443,113 120,372 


The total number of postal notes issued in New South Wales during the 
year ended the 30th June, 1917, was 4,078,389, of which 3,104,202 were for 
payment in the State, and 383,674 notes issued in other States were cashed 
in New South Wales. j 

The poundage collected on postal-note issues in New South Wales during 
1916-17 was £28,127. 


TRADING BANKS. 


There are eighteen banking institutions, including the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, which transact ordinary business within the State. Five 
institutions have their head offices in Syduey, four in Melbourne, two ir 
Brisbane, one in Wellington (N.Z.), four in London, one in Paris, and one 
in Yokohama. Of the five local banks, four have branches outside the State. 
Two of the local banks—the Bank of New South Wales and the City Bank 
of Sydney—cearry on business under the provisions of special Acts of Incor- 
poration, and in each ease the reserve liability attaching to the shares is 
equivalent to the amount originally subscribed. The Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney and the Australian Bank of Commerce are registered 
as limited companies under the Companies Act, 1906. The latter was 
registered in September, 1909, and commenced operations on Ist January, 
1910. It was registered and operated formerly as the Australian Joint 
Stock Bank. The Bank of North Queensland is now known as the 
Bank of Queensland, the new title having been assumed on the amalgania- 
tion of the old bank with the Royal Bank of Queensland. Including 
branches and head offices aud excliding Savings Banks, New South Wales 
is served by 680 banking establishments. 

In addition to 161 branches in Australian States other than New South 
Wales, and in New Zealand, the Bank of New South Wales has 3 branches 
in Fiji and 2 in Papua; the Commonwealth Bank has a branch in New 
Britain; and the Bank of New Zealand has 2 branches in Fiji and 1 in 
Samoa. 

Institutions which transact banking business are required under the Banks 
and Bank ITolidays Act, 1912, to furnish in a prescribed form quarterly 
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statements of their assets aud liabilities, from which returns, and from the 
periodical balance-sheets issued by the banking companies, the information 
contained in the following tables has been prepared. 

Although the returns furnished comply with the requirements of the 
law, they are unsuited to modern banking methods, and caunot be accepted 
as fairly disclosing the stability or otherwise of these institutions. For 
instance, in the Profit and Loss Accounts of some of the banks, the 
net profit is shown after deducting the interest on deposits and all other 
expenses. The details relating to management, such as salaries, directors’ 
fees, printing and stationery, rent and repairs, taxes, depreciation, rebate 
on bills, and other expenses, are not disclosed. The balance-sheets also are 
incomplete, as in the abilities the capital is not divided into the number 
of shares and into the amount called up, showing the particulars of ordinary 
and preferential shares separately. With regard to the assets, the value of 
coin, bullion, and cash balances in some cases is grouped under one iteni, 
while the amounts of Government securities, advances to customers, over- 
drafts, and other sums due to the bank are included under a similar general 
heading. 

The classification, both of assets and of liabilities, required by the schedule 
to the Acts, is too general to admit of detailed analysis; thus, under the term 
“deposits not bearing interest,” most of the banks are accustomed to return 
interest accrued and all debts due by them other than deposits at interest, 
notes, and bills, and no dissection is made in the assets of the various classes 
of advances. 


Bankine InxstyvruTions AND CAPIvaL, 


The paid-up capital of the banks doing business in New South Wales on 
the 380th June, 1917, exclusive of the Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris, the Yokohama Specie Bank, and the Commonwealth Bank of Austra- 
lia, was £19,685,604, of which £2,061,748 carried a preferential claim on the 
profits of the companies, ; 

The following table shows the ordinary and preferential capital of the 
fifteen banks at the dates given, with the amount of the reserve fund of each 
institution. The three institutions mentioned in the previous paragraph are 
excluded in that subjoined. 


| Offices in Daie of Capital Paid Up. | 


Bank of New South Wales . 
Commercial Banking Co. of “Sydney 
Australian Bank of Commerce .. a 8) June, 1917 ; 1,198,679 ! 


338 Mar., 1917 | 3,894,980 | 
208 June, 1917 | 2,000,000 


3,894,980 |} 2,800,000 
2,000,000 | 1,940,000 


Bank. | Australasia! Bajance- Reserve 
{including 7 Fund 
eeaone) sheet. | Ordinary. pee Total. 
, " 
Heap OFFice, SypDNry. | No. £ £ | £ £ 
-j iy 
| 


| 
‘ 
i 
| 
I 
i 


1,198,679 165,000 


City Bank of Sydney...) 42 | June, 1917 | “400,000! =) | "400,000 | 55,000 
Heap OFFICE, MELBOURNE. H : | 
Commercial Bank of Australia .. du 267 June, 1917 | 1,535,349 * ee | 1,535,349 Se 
Royal Bank of Australia... es con 9 { Mar., 1917 | 300,000 , a ; 800,000 270,000 
National Bank of Australasia ii oe 214 =} Mar., 1917 {1,192,440 | 305,780 1,448,220 650,000 
Colonial Bank of Australasia a8 re 110 Mar., 1917 \ 135,286 ; 304,044 : 439,280 280,000 
Heap OFFice, BRISBANE, | | |: 
Queensland National Bank... 6 pat 97 June, 1917 | 480,000 | ie : 480,000 | 222,000 
Bank of Queensland .. 7 ee wat 44 July, 1917 | 450,000 : : : 450,000 Ss 
Heap Orrice, WELLINGTON. } i { 
1,279,989 | 2,279,989 | 2,135,000 


Bank of New Zealand oa a asell 205 Mar., 1917 | 1,000,000 
Heap OFFICE, Lonpox. | 


| 
Bank of Australasia .. es 43 ea 202 Oct., 1916 | 2,900,000 | “. | 2,000,000 | 2,840,000 
Union Bank of Australia .. ors zs ‘| 194 Feb., 1917 | 2,060,000 | oe 2,000,000 | 1,980,000 
London Bank of Australia . 8s | Dec., 1916 "497, 749 171,930 669,679 355,000 


English, Scottish, and Australian Bank 161 June, 1916 | 


539, 437 | me | 539,437 j 450,600 


Total et 2,269 vie (17,628,861 | 2,061,743 "19,685,604 14,082,000 


} | J i 
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The reserve fund of the foregoing table excludes balances of profit and 
loss. With respect to the Commercial Bank of Australia, the paid-up capital 
was £2,213,000, but the net actual capital on the 30th June, 1917, was: 
£1,535,349, the sum of £677,660 having been deducted to meet the estimated 
deficiency in connection with the Special Assets Trust Company, Limited. 
The ordinary capital of the Londan Bank of Australia (£497,740) includes 
the sum of £6,825 prepaid by the trustees in respect of reserve liability, but 
£115 had still to be paid on calls made on the shareliolders. 


The following table shows the amount of the paid-up capital and reserve 
funds of the fifteen banks referred to above, at intervals since 1895. The 
paid-up capital represents the amount contributed to each bank operating 
in New South Wales, irrespective of the countries in which it was sub- 
scribed, 


Capital Paid up. | 
Year, . {| Banks. : 7 Sty Total. Reserve Funds. 
| Ordinary. Preferential. 
| No. | £ £ £ £ 
| j ] 
1895 | 13 | —-:14,610,177 5,094,780 | 19,704,957 4,175,912 
1900 =; «=«18—,«12,212,129 4,594,940 | 16,807,069 4,529,109 
| i 
1905 | 13 1 9,870,871 4,095,060 | 13,965,931 5,474,199 
I 
1910 15 | 13,911,796 2,281,754 | 16,193,550 8,462,235 
1915 15 16,892,013 2,061,743 . 18,953,756 13,614,342 
{ i 
1916 | 15 17,623,861 2,061,743 19,685,604 | 14,082,000 
| i 


The decrease in the year 1905 was due to the writing down of the capital 
ef the Australian Joint Stock Bank (now the Australian Bank of 
Commerce), the Commercial Bank of Australia, the Bank of New Zealand, 
and the Londen Bank of Australia; while a slight increase occurred in the 
capital of the Queenslaud National Bank. During the period 1905-1910, 
the capital was materially mereased by additional calls on shares, together 
with smaller items, of the Bank of New South Wales, the Commercial Bank- 
ing Company of Sydney, and the Australian Bank of Commerce. <A further 
augmentation was due to the commencement of operations in the State by the 
Colonial Bank of Australasia and the Royal Bank of Australia. Against 
these increases must be placed the estimated deficiency in connection with 
the Special Assets Trust Company of the Commercial Bank of Australia, 
lence the net increase during the five years 1905 to 1910 was £2,227,619. 
The increase from 1910 to 1916 was due to further calls on the shares of the 
Bank of New South Wales, the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, 
the Bank of New Zealand, the Bank of Australasia, the Union Bank of 
Australia, and the London Bank of Australia. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF BANKS. 


The aggregate liabilities to the public, in New South Wales and elsewhere, 
of the fifteen foregoing tnstitutions, together with the Commonwealth Bank, 
were £280,283,979, against which were assets representing £316,082,610. 
The following table shows the liability of each institution, its notes in 
circulation and its deposits being separated fron other liabilities. In some 
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cases small items, which should be classed with ‘‘other Habilities,” are 
included with deposits, as they cannot be distinguished in the balance- 
sheets, 


| : j 
Notesin | : Other | 
Bank | Circulation. | Deposits. Liabilities, | Total. 
1 
I 
i 
: £ £ £ | £ 
Bank of New South Wales.. vue) eel 525,289 40,174,670 | 9,818,919 |” 50,518,828 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sy dney - rk 12,711 25,557,418 1,462,581 27,032,710 
Australian Bank of Commerce ; GOS 5,075,978 388,399 | 5,464,981 
City Bank of Sydney ass i 5,483 . 2,165,671 See 2,171,154 
CUcrnmonwealth Bank of Australia. as | seeee. | 48,784,349 49,976,870. 
Colonial Bank of Australasia rs | 18,235 | 4,316,747 4,632,521 
Jemmercial Bank of Australia .. ! 61,130 8,085,909 8,759,794 
National Bank of Australasia. | 83,538 11,926,415 18,240,847 
Royal Bank of Australia ee ers etd 4 | 880 2,671,246 "622/678 3,204,802. 
Queensland National Bank Si ta 2 etl cide tiers 10,454,495 484,016 10,938,511 
Wank of Queensland ae of ae Sis, eel “sare ta iets | 2,864,030 206,842 3,070,872 
Bank of New Zealand ae isa ‘ee a .., 2,560,825 | 29,052,790 2,007,068 33,621,083 
Bank of Australasia .. 5 an oe ue aah 404,549 472,74 | 8,075,117 23,151,840 
Union Bank of Australia .. ba - Dy aan $77,405 2 | 1,986,814 27,041,327 
London Bank of Australia be aS 5,874 ; : 803,982 i 6,633,406 
tyglish, Scottish, and ‘Australian Rank = 4s 1,873 10207, 453 625,107 | 10,834,433 
i | | 
Total oe oi ee a £| 4,007,846 | 250,959,994 24,816,139 | 280,283, 97¢. 
| 


The assets in New South Wales and elsewhere of cach bank shown in the 
previous table are stated below. The amount of coin and bullion excludes. 
£6,625,763 held by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia for the Treasurer, 
and the Australian notes include in some cases those of Fijian and Samoan 
issue. 


Coin 
7 Common: ; 
Bank, | Bullion, wealth Other | Total 
Cash | Notes Assets. 
‘Balances, etc. | 2 
: £ £ | £ i o£ 
Bank of New South Wales.. . -+| 11,258,056 2,894,434 | 16,963,223 . 57,426,010 


Commercial Banking Co. of Syamev, 7,669,739 8,903,920 31,131,804 


Australian Bank of Commerce 583,261 295,401 1,498,442 | 6,798,399 
City Bank of Sydney 428,020 ; 221,219 | 418,760 2,637,336 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia 4,845,025 | 10,398, S218 27,118,558 50, 508, 162. 
Colonial Bank of Australasia 1,333,468 : 1,017,814 , 5,374,309 


3,360,903 | 10,346,896. 


| 

i 

A 
Commercial Bank of Australia ee 1,995.646 

\ 

-| 


i ! 

| | 
National Bank of Australasia 8,571,249 i ' 2,998,158 | 15,455,200 
Royal Bank of Australia .. 829,839 | senee 4 963, 1,091,635 i 3,884,957, 
Queensland National Bank... 973,097 | 1,792,371! 6,310,893 2,616,546 | 11,692)407 
Bank of Queensland i 724,801 | 216,361; 2,109,892 487,270 | 8,587 3824 
Bink of New Zealand 6,034,542 159,331 | 15,746,485 | 16,339,810 | 38,280,165 
Bank of Australasia .. 5,194,097 ee 20,093,667 2,996,740 | 28984" 504 
Union Bank of Australia 4,874,968 aes 18,582,776 7,776,716 * 31,234,460 
London Bank of Australia . 1,495,462 4,510,883 1,595,611 | 7,601,956 


| 
| 7,243,002 2,463,247 11,893,718 


English, Scottish, and Australian Batak! 2,187,469 
Total oo... al 53 


993,789 14,977, 


086 | 148,469,832 | 97,642,448 816,082,810 


The difference between the assets and liabilities shown in the foregoing 
tables amounts to £35,798, 681, and consists of the paid-up capital and 
reserves (£34,781,777) aud the dividends paid (£1,016,854). 


In the two tables preceding, relative to the liabilities and assets of the 
sixteen banks, the transactions of which are under review. it should be 
noted that thirteen balance-sheets of the institutions enumerated were for 
halt-yearly periods and three were for the period of twelve months, the 
Jatter comprising the Bank of New Zealand, the Londen Bank of Australia, 
and the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank. 
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Locat. Business or Baxxs. 


In order to institute a comparison between the figures of the various 
banks, necessary adjustments have been made by excluding from the assets 
the balances due from branches and agencies outside New South Wales. 
The following table shows the assets and the liabilities, together with the 
surplus assets of the banks, at intervals since 1860, the figures representing 
the average for the quarter ended the 31st December in each year. 


Year. i Assets, seithin the Liabilities within Burplad: Assets: 
| £ | £ £ 
1860 8,053,463 6,480,642 1,572,821 
1870 9,863,071 7,198,680 2,664,391 
1g80 | 21,658,317 | 19,485,862 2,172,455 
1890 | 51,679,795 | 36,828,633 14,851, 162 
1900 43,036,427 | 33,969,731 9,066,696 
1905 43,694,137 38,360,062 4,834,075 
1910 58,276,278 54,667,088 3,609,190 
1915 82,111,359 74,227,052 7,884,307 
1916 92,477,264 84,278, 180 8,199,084 


Coin and bullion together represent only 13-3 per cent. of the average 
assets of the banks within New South Wales, and advances represent in the 
aggregate 68 per cent. of the total assets held by the banks against their 
liabilities. 

The tables show a preponderance of deposits among the liabilities, and 
of advances among the assets, and a clear realisation of the fact that 
deposits represent nearly 97-3 per cent. of liabilities (exclusive of those to 
shareholders), while advances comprise 68 per cent. of assets, will exhibit 
the extent to which the banking business of the State is dependent on these 
two factors. 

The following statement shows the average liabilities within New South 
Wales, exclusive of those to shareholders, during the quarter ended 31st 
December in each year. Interest-bearing deposits in 1915 and 1916 include 
savings banks deposits in the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


Deposits. és es 
- her otal 
oe one: iat Without Total Liabilities, | Liabilities. 
fice | Interest. Deposits. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


1881 |, 1,390,376 | 11,869,979 | 7,719,236 | 19,589,215 | 446,535 | 21,426,126 
1885 1,714,095 | 18,387,705 | 8,819,979 | 27,207,684 | 923,843 | 29,845,622 
1890 1,503,404 | 25,114,127 | 9,932,310 | 35,046,437 | 978,792 | 36,828,633 
1895 1,228,864 | 20,406,822 | 10,222,437 | 30,629,259 | 183,929 | 32,037,052 
190) 1,447,641 | 20,009,081 | 12,224,510 | 32,233,591 | 288,499 | 33,969,731 
1905 1,430,335 | 22,211,627 | 14,859,427 | 37,071,054 | 358,673 | 38,860,062 
1910 2,243,128 | 27,824,972 | 24,068,552 | 51,893,524 | 530,436 | 54,667,088 
1915 | 91,559 | 35,464,943 | 36,584,540 | 72,049,483 | 2,086,010 | 74,227,052 
1916 84,702 | 36,542,334 | 45,418,484 ] 81,960,818 | 2,232,660 | 84,278,180 
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The value of notes in circulation decreased to £400,784 in 1911, and 
steadily, declined during subsequent years, a result due to the issue of the 
paper currency of the Commonwealth, and the consequent calling in of that 
issued by trading banks. 

The subjoined table shows the average assets within New South Wales, 


Commonwealth notes being included with “other assets” since the year 
1910. 


! dh ctee - sie 
£ i £ £ | £ £ 

1881 3,674,982 | 19,038,386 585,224 | 3,183,395 | 26,481,987 
1885 4,233,109 30,556,628 958,349 2,067,490 37,815,576 
1890 5,659,057 41,623,049 1,601,589 2,796,100 51,679, 795: 
1895 7,516,278 | 35,707,153 | 1,919,017 479,881 45,622,329 
1900 6,126,126 | 34,385, 388 1,874,099 650,814 43,036,427 
1905 8,823,260 | 32,447,659 1,799,231 623,987 43,691,137 
1910 | 13,724,285 40,854,690 1,822,997 1,874,306 58,276,278 
1915 1 12,065,902 | 54,398, 106 2,174,225 13,473,126 82,111,359 
1916 | 12,798,819 62,951,707 | 2,373,297 | 14,353,441 | 92,477,264 


MetaAuuic Reserves or Banks. 


The proportion of metallic reserves which banking institutions should 
keep constantly in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Compared with 
the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and note circulation, the 
amount of coin and bullion has varied very considerably from year to year. 
The subjoined figures represent the weekly average amounts during the 
quarter ended the 31st December in each year. For the years 1860 and 1870 
the amount of deposits at call was not ascertainable. 


| | Proportion of Metallic Reserves— 
Year. | Coin. | Bullion. | Total. | {To Total “ Ge I ah Note 
| £ | £ £ | per cent. per cent. 
1860 | 1,578,424 | 90,052 1,668,476 | 25°7 
1870 » 1,291,177 86,744 | 1,377,921 | 1971 
1880 3,488,554 75,008 | 3,563,562 18°3 49°5 
1890 ‘| 5,575,058 83,999 | 5,659,057 | 15°4 : 49°5 
1900 5,933,076 193,050 | 6,126,126 18-0 | 448 
1910 13,527,019 197,266 | 13,724,285 25:1 52:2 
1915 11,967,582 98,320 | 12,065,902 16°3 | 32°9 
1915 12,629,973 1685846 | 12,798,819 15°2 28-1 
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ADVANCES By BanxKs, 
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Under the head of advances are included notes and bills discounted, and 
all other debts due to the banks. The bulk of the advances are secured by 
the mortgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the 
lending institutions acquire a lien, but the extent to which trade bills are 


discounted is not disclosed. 


these transactions at various dates from 1860, 


The following table supplies a summary of 


Ratio of Advances per Amount of 
Year, Advances, Advances to | cent. of Advances per 
! Deposits. | Total Assets. Inhabitant. 
| £ | per cent. | £s. d. 
1860; 5,780,700 111°9 71°8 1617 6 
1870 7,814,116 127°9 79:2 | 151811 
1880 | 17,210,205 96:2 79°5 | 2312 4 
1890 41,623,049 118°8 &0°5 37 2 0 
1900 34,385,388 101°2 79°9 | 2 4 0 
1910 40, 854,690 737 7071 2418 9 
1915 54,398,106 755 | 66°2 29 2 3 
1916 62,951,707 | 768 | 68-1 33.17 8 


Deposits Iv Banks. 


The total amount of money deposited with the banks operating in New 
South Wales during 1916 was approximately £335,179,952, of which sum 


£81,960,818 was received locally. 


The following statement shows the average 


amount of money deposited within the boundaries of the State at various 
periods commencing with 1860; the distinction between interest-bearing 
deposits and those at call was first made in 1880. 


1 
Deposits Within New South Wales, 


{ Proportion of 
| _ Deposits 


Proportion of 
Deposits to 


Year. a 3 ala Not Bearing fahily 
eae || PNR Beatie | coast. pa saat | too pante 
£ £ £ per cent. per cent. 
TSU I) cersseteareas Ill aiecraveind ' 5,164,011 79°7 
1870: |ipstdjcuenae.— | saints 6,107,999 a i 848 
1880 | 11,948,383 | 5,934,641 | 17,883,024 33:2 91°8 
1890 | 25,114,127 | 9,982,310 | 35,046,437 28-4 95°1 
1900 | 20,009,081 | 12,224,510 | 32,233,591 379 | 949 
1910 | 27,824,972 | 24,068,552 | 51,893,524 464 | 949 
1915 | 35,464,943 | 36,584,540 | 72,049,483 50°7 93-0 
1916 | 36,542,334 | 45,418,484 | $1,960,818 55°4 97°3 


The deposits reached their highest level in December, 1916, when there ~ 
was entrusted to the banks an average total of £81,960,818. 


Interest-bearing deposits in the years 1915 and 1916 include those of the 


savings department in the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


From the preceding tables it is apparent that deposits in banks have 
increased very rapidly, while advances, though larger from year to year, 
have not increased in a similar proportion. 
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Interest, Discount, aNp Excuance Rates. 


The interest on fixed deposits is 2 to 24 per cent. for sums deposited for 
six months, for twelve months’ deposits the rate is 34 to 4 per cent., and for: 
two years, 44 per cent. The rates quoted are low, and the strength of the 
deposits shows that money equal to requirements is freely subscribed. The 
tollowing is a statement of the average rates for twelve months’ deposits, 
from 1860:— 


Bank Interest on i i Bank Interest on 


Year. | Deposits for Twelve |! Year, | Deposits for Twelve 

| Months. i | Months. 

i 

! 
per cent, | per cent. 

1860 5 | 1911 
1870 5 | 1912 3 to 34 
1880 5 1913 3h 
1890 44 ! 1914 3¢ 
1900 3 | 1915 1 33 to 4 
1910 3 1916 | 4 


Under normal conditions the annual rate of interest paid on fixed deposits 
is uniform for all banks, and discount and overdraft rates should correlate 
with the interest rates paid to depositors. 


The rates for overdrafts and discounts at intervals from 1890 to 1916 were: 
as follow: 


Discount Rates. 
Year, Overdraft Rates. 
Bills at Bills over 
\ | 3 months. 3 months. 
l l 

per cent. per cent. | per cent. 

18390 9 7 | 8 

1895 7 to 8 i 6 to 6$ : 7 
1900 6,, 7 : 5 ,, 54 ; 55 to 6} 
1910 6 ,, 7% ‘ 5 ,, 6 ' 6 a8 
1915 6, 8 54, 6 E66 gh 
1916 6, 8 | 5, 6 i 6 47 


The bank exchange rate on London, at sixty days’ sight, is on the average 
about 1 per cent., but it is subject to some fluctuation. In May, 1898, it was 
34 per cent., the banks at that date requiring all their available assets. The 
rates from 1890 to 1916 were :— 


Exchange Rate on London at 60 Days’ Sight. 


Year, =— i aoa 
Buying. Selling. 

' | 

t per cent. | per cent. 
1890 | 993 to 100 | 100% to 1012 
1895 994,, 998 | 1008 ,, 100% 
1900 983 ,, 994 | 1004 ,, 1008 
1910 9s2,, 99 | 998 ,, 992 
1915 98%, 994 1004 ,, 1008 
1916 982 ,, 994 | 1002 ,, 100# 
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The average rates of exchange for bank bills in 1916 are given herewith. 
Bills drawn on the States of the Commonwealth and on New Zealand are 
negotiable at sight. 


London... ae ean ... 2s. 6d. to 9s, 2d. per cent. premium. 
Victoria ... a's ae .. 2s. 6d. to 5s. ae ts ” 
Queensland sie we ... 5s. to LOs. a, oss ” 
South Australia .., Se w» 2s, Gd. to ds, Sp) 25 ” 
Western Australia ae .. 5s. to 10s. iy. 445 ” 
Tasmania ... art aes .. Qs. 6d. to 5s. rt) ” 
New Zealand... ue .. 5s, to 10s. 


29 ” ” 


Prorirs or Banks. 


The results of the transactions of each bank for the latest period for which 
information is available are given hereunder. With the exception of the 
Bank of New Zealand, the London Bank of Australia, and the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank, for which the figures relate to yearly opera- 
tions, the amounts given cover a period of six months. The dates of the 
balance-sheets have already been given. 


cr H Half. yearly 
Net Amount 
Balance | Profits | Dividend. Trans- Amount 
Bank. |Brought| for | Total. Rat: ferred to | Carried 
| Forward. | Half- | C nat per: Anourib Reserve ' Forward. 
year. Anion unt. | Fund, ete.| 
1 
( | 
£ £ & £ £ &: 
Bank of New South Wales .| 105,242 | 279,050 | 384,292 | 10 | 194,464 | 75,000 | 114,828. 
Commercial Banking core of i | : 
Sydney : -| 52,758 | 146,336 | 199,094 10 | 100,000 40,000 59,094 
Australian Bank of Commerce |. 8,464 | 31.275 | 39,739 3 17,980 10,600 11,759 
City Bank of Sydney : 3,139 | 18,043 | 16,182 4 8,000 8,000 3,182 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia| .... 226,151 | 226,151 | be 226,151 ene 
Colonial Bank of Australasia es 5,484 | 26,024} 31,508 7) 15,874 10,000 6,134. 
Commercial Bank of Australia .. 7,384 | 64,370] 71,754 4 42,347 20,000 9,407 
National Bank of Australasia ..| 13,093 | 73,039] 86,132 7 52,437 20,000 13,695: 
Royal Bank of Australia .. «| 7,991 | 22,164} $0,155 8 12,000 ; 10,000 8,155. 
Queensland National Bank aistate 51,896 | 61,896 } 41,896 | 10,000 iS done 
Bank of Queensland 16,452 | 16,452 | 6 13,500 ae 2,958 
Bank of New Zealand... |_-56,464 | 365,490 | 421 984 { | tivo } 297,500 72,858 | 111,596. 
y 
Bank of Australasia... _.,| 121,759 | 200,905 | 322,664 4 Nae }:170,000 30,000 | 122,664 
, 3! 
Union Bank of Australia...) 71,858 | 161,275 | 933,193 iv'nd: 1 }149,000 | 20,000 | 73,153. 
London Bank cf Australia... .| 24,791 | 67,288] 92,079 "7 |" 46,399 | 25,000 | 20,680. 
English, Scottish, and Australian! 
Bank : ..| 33,230 | 93,810] 197,040 8 | 48,155 50,000 | 33,885 
if 1 \ 


Banks’ ExcHance SETTLEMENT. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office, which was established in Sydney 
on the 18th January, 1894, is not a clearing-house in the accepted meaning 
of the term, since the exchanges are effected daily at the banks by the staff 
of each institution. The results of these operations are notified to the Secre- 
tary of the Banks’ Exchange Settlement, who establishes the daily credit of 
each bank with the “ pool,” which is under the control of three trustees, and 
consists of £750,000 in gold. This money is deposited in the vaults of three 
of the banks, and may not be circulated or distributed. The contributions 
to the “pool” are graduated according to the volume of the operations of 
the individual bank. The secretary notifies each institution daily of the 
amount of its credit with the “pool,” and it is not permissible for any 
balance to remain below 25 per cent. of the fixed contribution. In the event 
of it reaching this margin, the bank is required to make up the deficiency 
with gold. The payment, however, is not made to the “pool,” but to such 
other banks as may happen to have to their credit with the “pool” a larger 
sum than is required by the agreement. This arrangement retains the 
“pool” intact. 
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The growth in the volume of exchanges is shown in the following table. 


Tear | uae | eer |,” eee 
£ : | £ 
1895 108,509,860 | 1918 348,741,175 
1900 | 144,080,314 || 1914 353,068,040 
1910 | «274,343,666 | 1915 357,803, 425 
1911 | 304,488,435 | 1916 422,371,972 
1912 | 880,621,122 | 
| 


The transactions of this office have grown steadily since its establish- 
ment, and the large annual increases during the last seven years indicate a 
remarkable activity in trade, and afford an accurate commentary on the 
growth of the general prosperity of the State. 


CoM3IONWEALTH BaNk or AUSTRALIA. 


During 1911 the Federal Parliament passed an Act to provide for the 
establishment of a Government Bank, to be called the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. The Act confers on the Bank authority to carry on general 
banking business, and other incidental powers relating to acquisition of land, 
deposits, aud advances, discounting and issue of bills and drafts, dealing 
in exchanges, specie, bullion, etc, and borrowing money. In accordance 
with the policy of conserving the control of the Australian note issue in 
the hands of the Federal Treasurer, the Commonwealth Bank cannot issue 
bank notes, but in every other respect it has the functions of an ordinary 
bank of issue. ; 

The capital of the bank is fixed at £10,000,000, to be raised by the issue and 
sale of dekentures. The management is entrusted to the governor of the 
bank, appointed by the Governor-General of Australia for a term of seven 
years, and a deputy-governor of the institution is similarly appointed. In 
addition to ordinary banking, a department for the transaction of savings 
bank business has been established. 

The Commonwealth Bank was inaugurated on the 15th July, 1912, by 
the cpening of a postal savings bank department in Victoria. A savings 
department was established in Queensland on the iSth September, in the 
Northern Territory on 21st October, and in New South Wales, in South 
Australia, and in Western Australia on the 13th January, 1913. In Tas- 
mania the State Savines Bank was transferred to the Commonwealth Bank 
on the ist January, 1913. 

On the 20th January, 1913, operations were commenced with regard to 
ordinary banking business; and the Commonwealth note currency as at the 
30th June, 1917, amounted to £47.201,362, and the amount of gold coin 
held by the Federal Treasurer at the same date was £15,418,891, approxi- 
mately 33 per cent. of the note circulation, of which sum £6,625,763 was in 
the custody of the Commcenwealth Bank. 

The head office of the Commonwealth Bank is at Sydney. and twenty- 
six branches have been opened in New South Wales and other States of 
the Commonwealth. In addition, a branch has been established at Canberra, 
the Federal Cavital, and fonr branches for the convenience of the soldiers 
of the Anvstralian Tmnerial Force have been opened—at Liverpool (N S.W.), 
at Rabaul (New Britain), at Londou, and at Tidworth (Salisbury Plain). 
Savings benk business is condneted at all the branches, and at agencies 
and post offices throuzghovt the Commonwealth, Papua, and New Zealand. 
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Savines Bangs. 

Two Savings banks were in operation in New South Wales prior to the 
Ist May, 1914, namely, the Savings Bank of New South Wales and the 
Government Savings Bank of New South Wales. On that date those banks 
were amalgamated under the latter designat‘on. 

The Government Savings Bank, established in 1871, was conducted under 

‘the control of the Postmaster-General of the Colony until March, 1901, 
when the postal service was transferred to the Commonwealth Government, 
and:the Savings Bank was placed under the control of the State Colonial 
Treasurer. Under agreement with the Federal Government, the transaction 
of savings bank business’ at post offices was continued until the end of the 
year 1912, when the State Government formed separate branches, and 
agencies were provided throughout New South Wales. 

A -notable change in the administration of the Government Savings Bank 
was made on the ist Jatitary, 1907, when the bank was detached from the 
direct control of the Colonial Treasurer, and three commissioners were 
appointed to conduct the business, which included also the arrangement of 
loans to landholders, previously administered by the Advances to Settlers 
Board. ; 

An agreement éxists between the various savings banks in Australia for 
the transfer of the money of depositors, and similar arrangements are in 
existence with the United Kingdom. 

On the 30th June, 1917, there were 132 branches and 507 agencies of the 
Government Savings Bank open; the number of accounts being 756,917; 
the balance at credit of depositors, £37,049,189; and the interest paid to 
depositors during’ the year, £1,222,901. Nearly one-fourth of the amount 
held to the credit of depositors represented deposits under £100, deposits 
between £100 and £500 about six-tenths, and sums over £500 less than one- 
seventh. The rate of interest paid since the 1st October, 1915, by the State 
Savings Bank has been 32 per cent. on sums up to £500 for all accounts, and 
3 per cent. on sums over £500 deposited by friendly and kindred societies 
without limitation. 


Deposits in Savings Banks. 

The following statement shows the particulars of deposits in the savings 
banks in New South Wales at the end of each year of the decennium ended 
the 80th June, 1917. The returns of the savings department of the Common- 
wealth Bank are included in the figures for the last four years. 


Amount of Deposits. 
At 30th | Number of 


= = 


i pe a Total. Per Depositor. | Povuleoh. 

£ £sa.d, £ os, d. 
1908 | 435,618 17,849,384 40 19 6 llli 3 
1909 | 444,930 19,022,151 4215 1 12 1 6 
1910 | 478,006 20,823,764 | 4311 3 1218 0 
1911 | §22,951 23,281,014 4415 4 41 5 
1912 |} 577,232 26,539,640 4519 6 15 5 3 
1913 | 647,124 29,563,282 45 13 10 16 610 
1914 | 717,737 33,167, 523 46 4 38 1717 2 
1915 | 755,835 35,562,649 47 1 0 19 0 7 
1916 | 806,882 37,363,272 46 6 1 20 2 7 
1917 | 872,351 40,836,747 4616 3 | S117 4 
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The following table shows for each State of Australia the number of 
depositors in savings banks, the total amount standing to their credit, and 
the average amount per depositor aud per head of population as at the 30th 
June, 1917. 


| Amount of Average Arount. 
State, Depositors. Deposits in all : 
Savings Banks. | Per Depositor. Per Inhabitant. 

} No. £ £s. d. £oa da 
New South Wales re 872,351 | 40,886,747 4616 3 G1 17 & 
Victoria ... res sus 869,058 31,572, 165 36 6 7 2211 2 
Queensland tee ‘e's 281,585 : 14,360,048 , 51 0 0 21 19. 0 
South Australia... eas 319,960 11,351,343 | 35 9 5 26 5 9 
Western Australia | 172,084 5,846,109 33 19 0 18 18 7 
Tasmania... vue Sas 91,680 2,695,274 29 7 10 13 910 

Total ...- i 2,606,718 106,661,686 40 18 2 2117 7 
t 


In addition to the deposit branch there is an advance department, to 
provide financial aid to settlers and others. The Advances to Settlers 
Board had charge of the business relating to loans prior to the Ist January, 
1907; but the administration was transferred at that date to the Savings 
Bauk Commissioners. There are three departments controlled by the Com- 
missioners, viz., irrigation, homes, and closer settlement promotion. 

According to the published balance-sheet, the various departments have 
been, on the whole, conducted profitably. The Closer Settlement Branch, 
at the 30th June, 1917, had liabilities due to the Advances and Savings Bank 
Departments amounting to £2,138,117, and assets valued at £2,143,626, the 
difference, £5,509, being reserves and amounts held in trust. The Advances 
for Homes Account shows a small loss on the trausactions of the year, viz., 
£1,026. The item shown as “Other Liabilities” consists of sundries held 
in. trust, £334, and amount for borrowers’ special repayments, £7,243. 
The loss on the business of the Irrigation Farms Branch was only £145 for 
the same period, and if the balances brought forward and carried to the next 
year were to be excluded, a clear gain would be shown on the transactions 
of the Government enterprise amounting to £81. 

The figures relating to the profit and loss accounts and balance-sheets as 
at the 30th June, 1917, are shown in the following table:— 


Prorit anp Loss Account, 30TH JUNE, 1917. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Department, Gross Balance Balance Interest Manse: 
Earnings. | c8tried Total, Brought | Paid and Valu tion Total. 
SS. Forward. | Forward.| Accrued. | ete oh 
i | is 
| 7 
oo oe £ £ | ¢£ £ 
Irrigation Farms ..: 1,013 145 1,158 226 | 844} 88 1,158 
Advanees for Homes 32,302 «41,026 | 33,828 2,701 25,750 , 4,877 33,328 
Closer Settlement .. 84,909 H ; 84,909 wees: 82,348) | 2,561 84,909 
| i | 
BavanceE Sueet, 30TH June, 1917. 
Liabilities. Assets. 
«| Other | Bank 
Department. | Advance Savings Reserves, Advances | Balance, | yore 
| Depart- | nonart- Sundry Total. /Including| Sundry Loss Total, 
{ ment, ene Creditors, Interest. | Debtors, | Account. 
| ene ete.). an a 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ | 
Irrigation Farms .. 22,311 8b See 21,397 20,159 | 1,093 | 145 | = 21,397 
Advances for Homes | 724,186 1,587 7,577 733,350 731,994 | 330 1,026 | 733,350 
Closer Settlement . ‘ 2,137,740 377 5,509 2,143,626 | 2,134,325 | 9,501 oes 2,143,626 
i 
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The particulars of the total transactions of the Advance Department 
as at the 30th June, 1917, were as follow:— 


No. Amount. 
Advances made ase a we: 14,927 4,281,697 
Advances repaid, including those 
written off... sd ine es 8,765 1,759,023 
Total outstanding ... ve 6,162 2,522,674 


Registration or Firms. 


The Registration of Firms Act requires that every company or associa- 
tion of individuals carrying on business, or having any place of business in 
New South Wales, under a firm-name which does not consist of the full or 
the usual names of all the partners without any addition, and every person 
carrying on business or having any place of business in New South Wales 
under any firm-name consisting of, or containing, any name or addition 
other than the full or the usual name of that person, must register the name 
under which the business is conducted. 


* The following return shows the transactions under the Act during the last 
five years. 


Transactions, 1912. 1913. | 1914, 1915. qol6. 
Statements... ..| 1,601 | 1,786 | 1,858 1,779 | 1,582 
Declarations and Powers of “Attorney tee 12 19 24 | 29 23 
Certified Copies and Certificates .., asi 19 | 25 37 I 34 28 
Inspections... ate ...| 8,713 | 4,382 | 4,678 | 4,468 3,745 
Inquiries vs eee Sey Ba bias 13 12 15 17 16 
Total Fees... wt ins rr £) 593 |; 660 | 712 682 594 


TIxcorporaTep ComMpaniss. 


The legislation relating to incorporated companies in New South Wales 
is contained principally in the Companies Act, 1899, the amending Acts of 
1900, 1906, and 1907, and the Companies (Death Duties) Act, 1901. These 
enactments follow the general provisions of Imperial Acts relating to com- 
panies up to 1877, with deviations embodying the results of local experience. 
To prepare the way for co-ordination of the law relating to the formation, 
mianagement, and winding-up of jomt stock companies throughout the 
Empire, and to secure a basis for uniformity, the question of company law 
was considered at Imperial Conferences held in London in 1907 and 1911, 
and it was resolved that uniformity should co-exist throughout the Empire 
in the law relating to companies, copyrights, patents, and trade marks. 


Under the Companies Act, 1899, of New South Wales, the liability of 
members of limited companies may be fixed either by shares, or by 
guarantee; unlimited companies are those in which no limitation is placed 
on the liability of members. A special feature of the Act is the embodiment 
of provisions for the formation and registration of companies in connection 
with the mining industry under the “ No-Liability System,” as previously 
defined in the No-Liability Mining Companies Act, 1896. Societies formed 
for the mutual benefit and advantage of the members only are registered 
under the Building and Co-operative Societies Act, 1901. Under the Com- 
panies Act, 1899, the formation of a company, association, or partnership 
of more than ten persons in a banking business, or of twenty in other busi- 
nesses trading for profit, is prohibited, unless such company, association, or 
partnership is registered under the Act, or incorporated under some other 
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enactment, by royal charter, or by letters patent. Special provision is made 
for associations formed to promote commerce, art, science, religion, charity, 
or other useful or beneficial objects. 


The following particulars relating to companies are recorded for the past 
five years. 


Limited poupeaie | No-Liability Mining Companies. 
Mees |" N | Jeni atn er ke | eu r m inal Ie tal F 
Yew y Gaby he ace ‘otal Fees | New Nomina otal Fees 
Goeapeniew : Nominal Capital. received, } Companies. Capital, received: 
! ! ! 
| l 
£ | £ | £ £ 
1912 432 13,896,231 5,898. 250,575 68 
1913 | 444 12,336,737 5,790 26 568,910 84 
1914 354 7 "382, 472 4,625 190,650 59 
1915 286 7,074,617 4,153 | 170,460 57 
1916; 156 | 4,187,075 3,068 4 | 125,000 40 


Eleven of the limited conrpanies now carry on bank deposit business in 
addition to their ordinary business. The liabilities, assets, and paid: up 
capital for the quarter ended June, 1917, were as follows :— 


7 Liabilities (Excluding 
3 | Sharebolders). \ Assets. Paid-up 
Companies, 2. : ie agi ; ee Capital 
| Other nde er s 
| wz ‘ Deposits. | ‘Liabilities. Total. Property.| Assets. | Total. 
1 | : 
| £ £ £ | &£ £ | &£ 
Investment .. ry | 9! 67, 066 150,016 | 217,082 | 224, 689 | 736, 580 | 961,269 678,764 
Trading we se .-| 2 33, 461 | (3, 568,997 | 3, 602, 458 548,098 | 6,752, 332 | 7, 300, 480 j 3,350,000 
Total .. oe oe} ad | ~ 100, RET 3s 719,013 | | 3s 819,540 | 772,787 7,488,962 8,261,749 | 4,028,764 
! u I 


Cc-orrerativE Trapinc Societigs. 


The working of the co-operative societies during the last five years is 
given in the following table. 


| 1912. 1913, : 1914. 1915. 1916. 
Number of Societies... él 42 | 40 | 45 46 46 
Number of Members ... 26,767 ; 30,586 | 33, 854 3€,868 38,370 
Liabilities— ££ | £ £ £ £ 
Share Capital .| 156,584 | 199,174 234,846 253,185 274,409 
Reserves and Net Profits et 103, 891 , 140,794 153,314 151,492 156,468 
Other Liabilities ... .| 180,729 | 104,797 101,972 119,675 168,254 
Total Liabilities £ 391,154 444,765 \ 490,132 524,352 | 599,131 
Assets— an 
Freehold, Plant, etc. ve 133,387 142,108 155,298 168,217 188,518 
Stock . e ise wo] 172 282 188,757 ; 197,090 225,448 281,746 
Other Assets .. ag wi 85,485 113,900 | 137,744 130,687 128,867 


| 2 
Total Assets ... £! 391,154 | 444,765 490,132 524,352 599,131 


Considering the small amount of capital invested, the results are very satis- 
factory, and afford inducement for the further development of these institu- 
tions. The majority of existing societies are engaged in the sale of groceries, 
provisions, boots, and clothing, or in the manufacture and supply of general 
commodities. Societies established outside the metropolitan and suburban 
districts are mostly in the mining districts, 
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During the year 1916 the sales amounted to £1,804,463, and the expenses, 
including interest and depreciation, to £265,288, equal to 14-7 per cent. on 
the amount of sales. The balances of profit amounted to £158,894, but in 
two cases there were losses amounting to £1,142. The profit on sales was 
at the rate of 8-8 per cent. 


BENEFIT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. 


Under the existing law any number of persons may form a benefit building 
and investment society to enable members to erect or purchase dwellings, 
ete., by loans secured to the society by mortgage until the amount of the 
shares has been fully paid. These institutions, which may be registered as 
permanent building societies or Starr-Bowkett societies, are established 
solely for the benefit of the subscribing members, and their receipts are 
confined, as a rule, to the subscriptions. 


The aggregate liabilities, assets, etc., of permanent building societies for 
the years 1911-16 are shown in the following return. 


! 

| 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914, 1915, 1916. 

Number of Societies ...| 13 13 9 8 8 | 8 

Liabilities— | « | « | & £ £ £ 
Deposits... ....., 472,410 504,650 | 462,294 | 480,592 | 504,493 | 488,051 
Share Capital |. 11.) 2467047 | 261/544 | 258.501 | 2747585 | 279'958 | 2877502 
Reserves... ... | 87,258 | 93,714 | 91,918 | 103,896 | 133,986 | 146,469 
Other Liabilities ...) 26,800 | 18°775 | 36,389 47.584 | 23,915 | 34,362 
Balance of Profit —...| 38,905. 36,111 | 61,576 | 53,113) 38,300 | 27,465 
each lai ale <n aR SRN gat asc 
Total... ...| 871,420 | 914,794 | 910,678 | 959,770 | 968,742 | 983,849 

Assets— : = esl “ped se maar Ban 

Advances .,_—.. 760,622 | 690,732 | 694,429 | 741,831 | 731,227 | 739,809 
Other Assets 1...’ 110,798 | 224,062 216,249 | 217,939 | 237,515 | 244,040 
Total... —_...| 871,420 | 914,794 | 910,678 | 959,770 | 968,742 | 983,849 


The income of the eight societies operating in 1916 was £83,113, while the 
expenditure during the year amounted to £79,459. 


Particulars relating to Starr-Bowkett Societies for the years 1911 to 1916 
are shown herewith. 


1911. 1912, 1913. 1914, 1915, 1916. 

Number of Societies ...). 87 94 | 100 108 =| «(109 109 

Liabilities— £ [ed a £ £ 
Members’ Subscriptions | 493,66 599,975 | 744,256 ; 855,272 , 995,749 1,076,112 
Other Liabilities... 41,862 | 35,971 , 15,529} 28,617 | 36,892| 37,210 
Balance... ... | 88,715 | 41,451! 63,495 | 75,996 94.752, 115,009 
eee te — —— va ease ok A ——— 
Total... ...) 574,243 | 668,397 | 823,280 | 959,885 | 1,127,393} 1,228,331 

Assets— ey i acon ca 7 
879,319 | 1,036,019: 1,127,296 


Advances see ..-| 503,287 | 608.414 | 735,018 | ; 
Other Assets ; ; 59,983 | 88,262 | 80,566 91,374, 101,035 


S&S 
oO 
Qe 
lor) 


Total ©... ...|- 574,243 | 668,397 | $23,280 | 959,885 | 1,127,398! 1,228,331 


ai2 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The particulars relating to the membership, the sickness, and the mor- 
tality of Friendly Societies will be found in the chapter of this volume 


relating to Social Condition. 


these societies from a financial standpoint only. 


Receipts and Expenditure. 
The receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies for the ten years 


ended the 31st December, 1916, are shown in the following statement. 


The following pages will, therefore, deal with 


Receipts. Expenditure, 

Yenr. Contri- Sick Funeral ; prices Bapenyes 
butions. | Interest. Other. | Total. Pay. pone panes Manage- | Other. | Total. 

” ' Medicine ment. H 

i } 
£ £ £ £ £ 1 o£ £ & £ £ 

1907 336,262 | 42,706 | 55,390 | 434,358 | 96,240! 24,858 | 110,895 44,390 | 45,680 | 321,513 
1908 | 845,313 | 45,903 | 44,205 | 435,421 | 101,989 - 29,819 | 116,888 | 47,714 - 50,038 | 346,443 
1909 352,569 | 50,609 | 52,552 | 455,621 | 105,832 27,151 | 122,327 49,846 | 74,472 | 379,628 
1910 372,220 | 59,312 | 32,561 | 464,093 | 124,789 | 30,051 | 128,627 54,184 | 46,672 | 384,323 
1911 413,027 | 64,261 | 38,043 ; 515,331 | 148,576 | 38,359 | 143,040 59,154 | 45,989 | 485,118 
1912 456,097 | 69,599 | 32,493 | 558,189 | 166,270 | 40,828 157,821 66,485 | 42,654 | 474,058 
1913 489,698 | 75,088 | 37,365 | 602,101 | 173,451 ' 45,952 | 170,594 | 69,226 | 41,914 / 501,137 
1914 426,961 - 80,707 | 34,915 > 612,583 | 172,796 44,446 | 182,308 | 87,358 ; 39,463 | 526,371 
1915 491,923 | 87,591 | 34,597 | 614,116 | 177,198 50,1381 | 182,705 | 88,419 23,767 | 522,220 
1916 508,033 | 95,193 | 28,645 | 631,781 | 172,497 | 61,596 | 178,926 | 89,680. 35,718 538,257 


In 1908 rates of contributions were reduced in the majority of societies 


in consequence of the favourable position disclosed in the first quinquennial 
valuation, and of the assistance rendered to the societies generally under the 
Subvention Act. 

The total amount disbursed in 1916 on account of benefits amounted to 
£412,989. The figures afford convincing evidence of the importance of the 


societies and of their immense value to the community. 

The apparent increase in the expenses of management in 1914, 1915, and 
1916, is due to the fact that the figures for those years include certain items 
‘of expenditure classified previously under the heading “ Other.” 


at the close of each of the last ten years. 
column include both sickness and funeral funds. 


Accumulated Funds. 
The following comparative table shows the accumulated assets of all funds 


The figures for 1916 in the first 


: Medical and 
Year, Sickness Fund. | Funeral Fund. i mene ment | Other Funds. Tota). 
| ‘und. 
{ 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1907 651,812 425,946 70,894 20,782 1,169,484 
1908 693,751 454,310 75,174 35,177 1,258,412 
1999 * 731,315 488,759 71,711 44,045 1,335,830 
1910 757,548 539,469 75,048 48,080 1,420,145 
1911 783,434 595,288 78,264 49,852 1,506, 838 
1912 803,046 | 655,456 82,538 51,715 1,597,755 
1913 839,689 : 719,413 87,446 52,171 \ 1,698.719 
1914 876,121 765,583 88,256 54,971 i 1,784,931 
1915 908,655 826,203 89,421 52,548 1,876,827 
1916 1,820,708 eee 101,052 48,471 j 1,970,271 
! | 
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According to the last quinqueunial valuation, dated the 31st December, 
1914, the total funds of the Friendly Societies amounted to £1,784,931, and 
were invested a as a follow: — 


Medical andj Total Funds. 
Sickness Funeral Other 
Mode of Investment. i Manage- 
Hs | Fund. Fund. mentFund: Funds. Amount, i Per Cent. 
ann —— lo sede ee 
ee oe £ £ £ 
Mortgage ww. s,{ 697,173 | 555,356 | 14,241 | 26,517 | 1,293,287 | 72:5 
Public Funds ..  ..| 2,806} 3,681) 645) won 7,082 | v4 


Banks bearing Interest) 79,746 | 68,746 | 36,077 | 14,857 | 199,426 


I 
— 
No 


Buildings and Freehold| 78,249 91,544 | 28,096 2,460 | 200,349 11:2 


Property. | 
Other Investments ...,; 4,096 1,625 4, 222 3,512 13,553 07 
Uninvested ......, 25,986 | 22,562] 17,540| 7,581 | 73,542 4} 


In use by other Funds.. 7,393 22,503 2,702 923 33,490 19 


| 
| 895,399 | 765,957 | 103,523 55,850 | 1,820,729 102°0 

- 
| 


Total ... 


Overdraft ... 19,278 374 15,267 879 35,798 2:0 


876,121 "765,583 88,256 | 54,971 | 1,784,931 | 100-0 


Total Funds ... 


Stating these figures as a total of all funds it is found that long-dated or 
permanent investments, comprising mortgages, buildings, freeholds, etc., 
form 844 per cent. of the total—short-call investments, i.e, money in 
savings banks, other banks, and public funds, form 11:6 per cent., while 
cash represents 41 per cent. Overdrafts in the year under review repre- 
sented 2 per cent., but the greater portion of these were provided from other 
funds, and the actual overdraft obtained from outside sources represented 
only 0-1 per cent. of the total assets. 


To state the case more concisely, ready money equal to 4 per cent. of the 
assets is sufficient to carry on business, with an additional 11 per cent. 
available for easy realisation, and for the remainder more permanent invest- 
ment is sought. 

The adoption of the principle of consolidation of funds by vesting the 
contro] in central executive bodies has reduced the amount necessary to be 
kept at hand by branches, as the executive bodies make advances to meet 
any special contingencies that may arise. Thus the amount at short call 
has fallen from 85-5 per cent. in 1907 to 11-6 per cent. in 1914; and con- 
versely the investments on mortgage have risen from 42-8 per cent. to 72:5 
per cent. in the same period. 

For the quinquennium 1910-14 the average interest earned by all societies 
in the sickness funds was 4-7 per cent., and in the funeral funds 4:6 per 
cent., the rates for the previous quinquennium being 3:9 per cent. and 42 
per cent. respectively. 


EXpectTaTION oF Lirr. 


Friendly Societies’ Experience. 


The following table shows the average expectation of life in years as 
deduced from the experience of the Friendly Societies in New South Wales 
in comparison with that of the experience of Friendly Societies in 
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other States of the Commonwealth, the Australian Mutual Provident Life 
Assurance Society, and the Manchester Unity Friendly Society of England. 


| | ‘ 
900-8." | 1905-7." | ee Tgoe | Teer | 1940-1908. 
13 4968 | 48-45 47°89 aTli | 4912 
23 40370 4415 | 43°S4 | 42°73 | 44°81 
28 40-02 | 39°85 —~ 39-71 | 3857 | 40°56 
33 35°70 | 85°57 35°69 34-49 | 36°36 
38 gi4s {81-27 | 3165 | 8044 | 82-28 
43 2734 | 8708 | 27-65 26°54 | 28-25 
48 93:30 | 22°06 23°75 2274 | 24-82 
58 19°43 19-09 1998 19-11 | 20°55 
58 15°92 15°50 16°48 | 1572 | 16-92 
63 1276 | 12°43 13:30 «== s«1a60—s| «13°68 
68 987 9°70 1036 991} 10°78 
73 | 748 | 7510 | 795 (785 | B87 
78 5-49 | 5-71 538) 0 | B72 611 
83 397. | 437 373 | 445 4-24 
88 281 | 330 | 272 | 32 2-82 
93 1-95 | 237 146869 1:53 
98 cn st | 


LirE 4ND GENERAL ASSURANCE, 


The Life, Fire, aud Marine Insurance Act of 1902 consolidated previous 
Acts relating to insurance. The section relating to marine insurance was 
superseded by the Commonwealth Marine Insurance Act of 1909, and the 
amount of assurance payable ou the death of children was limited by a 
Commonwealth Act passed in 1905. 


Particulars relating to Hfe assurance institutions are obtained from the 
reports published by the companies and from official returns. During 1917 
there were twenty institutions operating in the State. Of these, ten: 
were local, ftve had their head offices in Victoria, one in New Zealand, one 
in the United Kingdom, and three in the United States of America. As° 
the operations of the American companies are confined to the collection of 
renewal premiums and a small amount of new business, the figures relating 
thereto have been excluded from the following tables, unless where other- 
wise specified. Several companies, uniting life with other classes of insur- 
ance, have local branches or agencies, but their transactions in life risks in 
this State are unimportant. 
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Ordinary Branch—T otal Business. 


The following table shows the total business in force in the ordinary 
branch in detail, for each society, exclusive of the American companies, 
for the year 1916. All the institutions do not close their transactions 
on the same date, and the figures relate to business existing at various 
periods between 30th September, 1916, and 30th June, 1917. The total 
number of companies in business, including the American, was 20, and of 
these 11 furnished particulars to 81st December, 1916, 3 to 80th September, 
1916, and the others to various ‘dates between 31st December, 1916, and 30th 
June, 1917. 


In the table only the Australasian business of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company is given, and the bonus additions of this 
institution are not available. The figures for the Australian Amicable Life 
Company, in this and in succeeding tables, are for November, 1915, its 
business being now amalgamated with that of the Co-operative Company. 


Policies | ‘Assured, gonctt 
Institution, meee eae ies Pm Total. yeonninne 
of An- and Re- come. 
nuities. assurances. 
J 
| 
Head Ofice in New South Wales. | No, £ _ &£ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident os | $17,503 | 90,386,005 |18,256,176 [108,592,161 2,948,066 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ .. aA .. | 119,300 | 22,611,400 | 2,603,009 | 25,214,409 757,237, 
CityMutual .. 0... iw. ee | 25,898 | 4,160,598 | 282,823 | 4,443,421) 174,904 
Australian Provincial an Sie ra 5,149 918,161 1,265 919,426 39,229 
Australian Metropolitan .. ae - | 3,918 | 412,952 14,292 427,244 17,962 
People’s Prudential .. ae * 4,401 304,125 | 9,210 313,835; 15,881 
Assurance and Thrift wa oe | 1,262 237,187 2,431 239,568 11,526 
Co-operative .. oe ae af rx 566 126,395 Sos 126,395 | 5,608 
Australian Amicable a ss ied 51 | 16,175 sie 16,175 738 
i 
Head Office in Victoria. ! { 
National Mutual ot Ft si af | 122,811 | 31,811,649 | 3,628,189 | 35,439,838 1,154,272 
Colonial Mutual a ors 5 ..; 59,876 | 13,883,695 680,278 | 14,063,973 | 496,100 
Australasian Temperance and General. . 53,596 | 5,760,617 262,829 6,023,446 | 227,113 
Life Insurance of Australia ai wel 2,937 530,523 Biiciye 530,523 23,658 
Australian Alliance .. 2 282 : 97,072 11,164 108,236 i 2,137 
Head Ofice in New Zealand. | 
Provident Life os oe ag AS 3,423 474,104 4,255 478,359 1 15,102 
Head Ofice in United Kingdom. i 
Liverpool and London and Globe a 302 i 120,941 gan 120,941 : 3,640 
1 ae = 3 a 
Total .. aa oe + | 721,275 171,801,549 [25,755,921 /197,057,470 | 5,893,172 
i | 
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Ordinary Branch—New South Wales Business. 


The business in force for the year 1916-17 in New South Wales only, 
under headings similar to those of the preceding table, is given herewith. 
The American companies have been included, in order to show the total 
assurances for the State. 


fl 


Policies Amount 
Institution. | a ee ws | Total. | Premio 
| ar \ | 
Annuities. | Reassurances._ | ' 
| No. £ £ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provi- 87,344 | 25,673,477 | 5,315,228 | 30,988,705 829,093 
Mutesi Life and Citizens’. 33,382 | 6,660,391 754,262 | 7,414,653 |. 222,156 
National Mutual ... ie 18, 252 | 4,590,408 | 4,590,408 167,674 
Colonial Mutual ... das 10,738 | 1,927,671 | 74,485 2,002, 156 72,379 
City Mutual a oe 9,075 | 1,515,850 a5 1,515,850 63,700 
Australasian Temperance 11,584; 1,244,750 51,917 | 1,296,667 48,638 
and General. | 
Australian Provincial .. ; 2,524 | 426,946 | 316 | 427,262 17,796 
People’s Prudential... 4,401} 304,125 9,210; 813,335 15,881 
Assurance and Thrift ... 1,106 | 211,889 | 2,431 | 214,320 9,837 
Life Insurance of Australia! 997 200,510 *Y | 200,510 8,569 
Australian Metropolitan... 1,846 196,616 6,475 203,091 8,384 
Co-operative a tat 438 84,388 | | 84,388 3,850 
Liverpool and London and 141} 52,261 Lat | 82,261 | 1,807 
ears cael 335) 34,650. 247 ! 34,807 | 1,318 
Australian Aiicable ... 51 16,175 | ie | 16,175 738 
Australian Alliance a: Nil. Nil. | Nil. jj Nil. Nil. 
New York... a we 2,207 | 1,016,030 ass 1,036,030 36,718 
Mutual of New York... 1,891 | 837,718 | 63,939 | 901,657 21,655 
Equitable of the United) 1,252 466,478 | 7,476 | 473,954 20,073 
States. i | 
Total Pi a 187,514 | 45,460,333 | 6,285,986 | 51,746,319 | 1,550,311 
if 


Amounts of bonus additions were not available for insertion in the 
column so designated in the foregoing table in the case of the City Mutual, 
the National Mutual, and the Liverpool and London and Globe Companies; 
the amount of annual premium income shown for the City Mutual Life 
Assurance Society is approximate; and the Australian Aimicable Life Com- 
pany’s returns are to November, 1915, after which date it became amalga- 
mated with the Co-operative Assurance Company. 
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Industrial Branch—Total Business. 


In addition to the ordinary transactions in life assurance, a large indus- 
trial business has grown up during recent years. The policies in this class 
are usually for small amounts, and the premiums in most cases are payable 
weekly or monthly. Assurances may be effected on the lives of infants and 
adults, and the introduction of this class of business has proved of great 
benefit to the industrial population. 


Nine of the Australasian companies combine industrial with ordinary 
business, while one limits its operations to industrial and medical benefit 
transactions. The total industrial business of the ten companies cited, in 
foree in Australasia, during the year 1916 is shown in the following 


{ i 
| Policies ‘i 
Hl in mount 
watt i: Force, Assured Bonus Annual 
tit 2 ’ | 
Institution. | Exclusive! Exclusive |Additions, Total ereny ae 
! of of Bonuses. | 
Annuities. | 
] 
i 
No | £ i & £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident .-; 150,796 | 5,524,893 | 28,378 5,532,766 335,148 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ se 275,957 | 5,209,014 “ 5,209,014 291,873 
Australasian Temperance and General ; 209,591 4,710,062 50,612 | 4,760,674 373,043 
Colonial Mutual a ee oe] 74,540 | = 1,801,023 ae 1,801,023 123,909 
Provident Life .. : «| 85,515 | 954,722 ee 954,722 + 54,450 
Australian Metropolitan 30,085 | 797,374 982 798,356 ; 46,144 
People’s Prudential . 6,546 120,150 : 120,150 } 8,438. 
Life Insurance of Australia . e 8,456 85,961 25,961 | 5,550 
Co-operative .. we ore ot 8,508 93,257 | 93,257 6,384 
Phoenix Mutual Provident a, 149 ' 3,411 | i 3,411 230 
i 
Total ben os os 789,143 - 19,299,367 | 79,967 | 19,379,334 | 1,215,119 
% J 


Industrial Branch—New South Wales Business, 


The following table shows the industrial business in force in New South 


Wales during the 1916. 


| ) 

Policies { 

in Amount i 

Annual 
thease Force, Assured, ; Bonus | . 
Institution, Exclusive| Exclusive Additions | Total, vas 
of of Bonuses. gaa 
Annuities. 
aoe onic iw i aoe part 
| No. £ & & | & 

Australian Mutual Provident Society 48,737 1,719,312 ss 1,719,312 198,730 
Mutual Life and Citizens i 85,136 1,625,425 1,625,425 94,004 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual ..| 39,031 860.999 860,999 67,948 
Colonial Mutual - 3 : 23,055 515,860 515,860 35,954 
Australian Metropolitan 17,530 472,059 496 472,555 26,379 
Provideut Life .. 6,278 172,512 = 172,512 | ¥,914 
People’s Prudential 5,546 120,150 é | 120,150 : 8,438 
Co-operative Assurance ar e 3,508 93,257 . 93,257 : 6,334 
Life Insurance of Australia .. ‘ wal 755 16,834 Z 16,834 ' 1,195 
Pheenix Mutual Provident .. . we a 149 3,411 . 3,411 | 230 
Total we ‘ . | 229,728 5,599,819 498 5,600,315 | 858,126 


There is only one entry in the column assigned to bonus additions in the 
foregoing table, because in some instances particulars under this heading 
are not available, and in others bonus additions are not included in company 


business. 


The returns relating to the People’s Prudential and the Phenix 


Mutual Provident Companies in this and succeeding tables are exclusive of 


medical insurances. 
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Summary—Ordinary and Industrial Business. 


A summary of the ordinary and industrial Jocal business in comparison 
with the total business of the institutions operating in the State, exclusive 


of the American companies, is shown in the following table. 
Total Business. ! Local Business. 
Branch. Amount Sanus lees. (Amount ‘Annual 
Policies. | ents Brena | Policies. Ciaclucing Premium 
oe 7 ; ; Bonuses), | Income. Bonuses). Incoine. 
‘No. £ | £ | No. | £ : £ 
Ordinary nF 721,278 | eeenone 5,893,172 | 187,514 | 45,460,333 > 1,550,311 
Industrial : 739, 143! 19,299,367 | 1,245,119 | 229,728 5,599,819 | 358,126 
i | : 
Total | 1,510,418 | 190, 600, 916 | 7,138,291 | 417,242 “51,060,152 | 1,908,437 


In the ordinary branch the policies in force in New South Wales represent 
about 26 per cent., and the amount assured 26:5 per cent. of the total 
business. In the industrial branch the proportions in New South Wales 
are—Policies, 29-1 per cent.; amount assured, 29 per cent. 


Local Business. 


The next statement shows the ordinary and industrial business in foree 
in New South Wales in each of the last ten years. 


{ 


Ordinary Branch. \ Industrial Branch. 
Year. ct Amount | Annual oe aAnount ; _ Annual 
olicies. remiu SS. | re r 

| i ! 

| No. £ | £ No. | £ £ 
1907 =| 130296 | 31,592,379 1,038,828 116,795 | 2,631,476 146,356 
1908 ! 137,852 | 32,993,481 | 1,080,236 125,476 | 2,881,417 155,260 
1909 | 147,682 | 34,446,756 1,366,697 129,180 | 2,782,868 160,348 
1910 155,531 | 35,972,590 1,164,948 | 143,209 | 3,123,666 184,607 
1911 159,928 | 37,591,311 1,212,409 | 156,194 . 3,411,133 205,886 
1912 | 167,399 | 39,652,665 1,274,797 | 173,941 , 3,918,060 233,800 
1913) s«1%3,834 ' 41,432,591 1,382,162 191,333 |! 4,413,289 273,997 
1914 178,483 | 42,692,910 1,432,261 202,439 4,712,117 296,597 
DLE ' 181,671 | 43,520,335 1.465.347 211,881 ; 5,060,021 318,306 
1916 © 187,514 | 45,460,333 | 1,550,311 229,723 5,599,819 358,126 

z i ' 


A feature of this table is the large increase in industrial insurance; since 
1907 the increase in the number of these policies amounted to 96-7 per 
cent., and in the amount assured to 112:8 per cent. 

The number of ordinary and industrial policies per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion for 1916 was 224, as compared with 161 in 1907, and the total sum 
assured rose from £22 6s. 9d. to £27 9s. 8d. per head of the population, as 
vrill be seen from the figures shown hereunder. 


{ 


; ; ; 
| Policies per 1,000 of, Amount Assured per Policies per 1,000 ofjAmount Assured per 


Year, | Population. Head of Population. |; Year. Population. cut of Population: 
| No. £ os. a. ' No. | £38. d. 
1907 | 16! 22 6 9 1912 192 | 24 910 
1908 | 16) © 22:19 11 1913 | 192 | 25 0 5 
1909 | 173 23 6 4 1914 | 204 +: | 25 8 2 
1910 182 23:17 4 | 1915 210 | 25 18 10 
1911 186 24 2 9 1916 224 j 27 9 8 


New Assurance Business in New South Wales. 
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The new business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New South Wales 
during the last two years is compared in the following table, in which the 
Australian Alliance, the Equitable of the United States, and the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Companies are not represented. 


Ordinary Branch. 


1915. 


| | 1916. 
er Polieies,, Atmount | Apro! ‘ealdte Amount | Pre 
miums. , j maiums. 
No, £ £ | No. £& £ 
Australian Mutua] Provident.. és 5,296 | 1,700,950 62,870 4,981 | 1,742,186 | 72,503 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ .. ‘ 1,748 | 370,770 | 12,877 | 1,403 | 489,485 | 16,355: 
National Mutual 1,299 | 557,098} 22,989} 1,043 | 366,182 | 14,564 
Colonial Mutual... ) 1,359 | 267,442 10,458 1,720 344,602 | 13,556 
City Mutual a 947 | 204,339 9,695 | 1,003 | 288,250 | 11,682 
Australasian Temperance and General . os) 2,255 237,506 | 9,489 | 2,227 | 278,539 | 11,402 
Australian Provincial .. ne | 1,216 166,925 6,975 1,428 248,175 9,847 
New York or \ 92 76,800 2,956 100 114,904 | 3,399 
Life Assurance of Australia .. ? os ' 432 88,785 3,623. 
People’s Prudential .. : 9238 74,212 | 3,955 1,196 73,400 | 3,843. 
Assurance and Thrift .. 5 337 60,470 2,720 325 57,239 | 2,634 
Australian Metropolitan 279 | 32,116} 1,280 328 | 33,591 1,397 
Co-operative 89 16,050 730 89 | 16,050 780 
Mutual of New York 1 500 28 9% 7,145 : 462 
Provident Life 120 14,025 } 493 88 7,440 3805 
Australian Amicable 15 4,200 44 | 15 4,206 44 
Total .. . 15,976 | 3,784,103 | 147,554 | 16,387 | 4,105,123 166,345 
Industrial Branch. 
: 7 ; i 1915. ; i ~ 6. 
ei ‘Policies. Ppateay pe Policies. | pany ore 
| | miums, | miums. 
No, £ £ No, | £ £ 
Australasian Temperance and General 12,607 310,446 | 26,576 | 13,816 | 348,615 | 31,304 
Australian Mutual Provident 6,940 258,785 | 16,793 8,318 869,424 20,589 
Colonial Mutual.. 5,446 115, 188 9,859 6,356 1 154,753 12,56 
Mutual Life and Citizens’... 6,541 166,460 | 10,814 7,046 188,719 12,072 
Australian Metropolitan an es ae .-| 5,055 | 209,045 10,452 | 6,332 | 209,682 | 10,573 
People’s Prudential 3,629 | 90,110 6,360 | 4,298 | 118,435 | 7,829 
Provident Life 2,440 60,235 | 8,203 2,200 , $2,156 4,779 
Co-operative Assurance 28 . 1,527 46,774 | 2,766 1,527 | 46,777 | 2,766 
Life Insurance of Australia .. st | 1,757 | 125 
Phenix Mutual Provident 103 1,640 136 | 95 | 1,200 125 
Total é 45,188 | 1,258,683 | 86,959 | 50,649 | 1,516,515 | 102,6¢8 
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The following statement exhibits a comparison of the new business in 
New South Wales during the last five years. 


i 


Ordinary Branch. ~ Industrial Branch. 
Year, nae i a ree 
Number of Amount | Annual | Number of Amount Annual 
Policies, Assured. | Premiums. ! Policies. Assured. Premiuins. 
| \ I 
H : : 
| £ BiG | og | 6g 
1912 ' 19,500 4,300,576 : 148,908 ° 53,820 | 1,476,965 | 96,693 
i } ; ! i 
1913 | 19,847 | 4,414,664 : 156,078 | 55,384 1,506,470 102,016 
1$14 , 17,217 3,914,935 : 142,792 48,267 | 1,332,966 91,427 
1915 | 15,976 3,784, 103 147,554 | 45,188 1,258,683 | 86,959 
1916 | 16,387 4,105,123 | 166,345 50, 649 1,516,515 102,668 
| : 


The decrease during the three years 1914-16 is due to the War, as the 
number of males who would be likely to insure was greatly depleted owing to 
euilistinents, and the companies confined their operatious chiefly to lives which 
would not be liable to war risks. However, the average insurance per policy 
and annual premium per £100 have been well maintained. Thus, in 1913, 
for the ordinary branch the average policy was £222, and the annual premium 
per £100 averaged £3 10s. 8d.; in 1915 the corresponding figures were 
£237 and £8 18s., and in 1916 £250 10s. 2d. and £4 1s. 1d. In the industrial 
department the average amount per policy was the same for the first and 
the second period, viz., slightly over £27, and the average weekly premium 
ranged from 2s. Td. to 2s. 8d. per £100; while for 1916 the average amount 
per policy was £29 1s. 10d., and the average weekly premium 2s. 7d. 


Receipts and Expenditure—Australasian Societies. 


The receipts of the societies are represented chiefly by the collections from 
premiums on policies and by interest arising from investments. Payments 
on account of death claims, policies matured and surrendered, cash bonuses, 
and the expenses of management constitute the bulk of the disbursements, 
the excess of receipts over expenditure representing the additions to the 
funds. 

The general direction of the total business of the Australasian societies 


is shown in the following table, which includes both ordinary and industrial 
departments. 


Year. | Societies. Ae ree. | Receipts. | Expenditure. oe 60 
; | 
No. No. | £ £ £ 
1895 10 268,242 | 3,392,423 2,334,481 ; 1,057,942 
1900 11 | 331,868 | 4,093,376 | 2,648,303 | 1,445,073 
1905 | 14 786,585 | 5,437,589 | 3,834,272 1,603,317 
1910 ll H 1,056,173 | 7,131,250 i 4,619,440 2,511,810 
1911 11 1,138,955 |! 7,650,230 4,875,974 | 2,774,256 
1912 14 1,228,104 | 8,152,393 | 5,214,022 ) 2,938,371 
1913 14 1,312,696 { 8,572,977 5,358,192 | 3,214,785 
1914 | 15 1,375,063 | 9,069,130 | 5,757,737 | 3,811,393 
1915 15 1,424,548 | 9,474,126 | 6,084,562 . 3,389,564 
1916 16 1,510,418 10,185,839 | 6,614,124 | 3,571,715 


1 j i 
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The following table shows the aggregate receipts and disbursements of 
the Australasian institutions for 1916 for both classes of business, though 
in the case of two companies (the Co-operative and the People’s Pruden- 
tial), which did not keep the accounts of each department separately, the 
figures relating to the industrial have been included with those of the ordi- 
nary branch. 


ee et Total. 
[ 
Receipts— | ; 
Premiums— | £ £ £ 
New ... aa bee v8 as ww — 645,895 4,394 650,289 
Renewal ... ida ...| 5,189,257 1,163,929 6,353, 186 
Consideration for Annuities.. a att 48, 122 3.377 51,499 
Interest ei ale ise | 2,848,549 163,037 3,011,586 
Other (Rents, ete.) vee ae SS iat 109,029 10,250 119,279 
Total Receipts wae ...| 8,840,852 1,344,987 | 10,185,839 
Pxpenditure— : 
Claims ... aan a ae on | 8,988,021 202,566 4,190,587 
Surrenders... wee i vie or 584,028 25,058 609,081 
Annuities Te a 120, 157 257 120,414 
Cash Bonuses and Dividends’ ois at, 173,011 58,364 231,375 
Expenses 936,823 470,768 1,407,091 
Amount written off ‘to Depreciation, Re- 
serves, etc. ... ot i ua ane 54,071 1,505 55,576 
Total Expenditure ... ...{ 5,855,611 758,513 6,614,124 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the New South 
Wales business for the year 1916. The particulars relating to the ordi- 
nary and industrial departments are separated (with the exceptions 
mentioned above), and the transactions of the American companies have 
been included in order to give the total for the State. 


{ i 
a 
t i j 
Receipts— f 
Premiums— £ | £ £ 
New. cee wee 161,988 2,880 164,868 
Renewal... ean .| 1,368,163 342,580 1,710,743 
Consideration for Annuities... iat east 15,627 3,377 19,004 
Interest sat ae ian «| 1,007,472 69,929 1,077,401 
Other (Rents, ete, as site os ies 67,441 | 3,914 | 71,355 
Total Receipts...) 2,620,601 | 422,680 | 3,043,371 
: . 
Expenditure— | i 
Claims ... ss be os oa | 1,057,989 66,119 | 1,124,108 
Surrenders 93 ei Be cae iat 161,074 5,333 | 166,457 
Annuities ae ig 30,591 258 30,849 
Cash Bonuses and Divi iden ds ai wah 93,018 18,527 111,545 
Expenses a 266,472 136,818 | 403,329 
Amount written off to Depreciation, Re 
serves, etc, ... see oa = shes 12,810 799 138,609 
Total Expenditure... .,., 1,621,954 | 227,934 | 1,849,888 
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Accumulated Funds—A ustralasian Societies. 


The annual additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase, 
“as will be seen from the following table, wheih shows the yearly increment, 
total amounts, and interest thereon, w ith the average rate realised on invest- 
ments. The figures relate to the total business, and inelude both ordinary 
and industrial branches. 


Accumulated Funds. 


Including Paid-up Capital. Interest. 
Year. | Average Rate 
Ae note Busine Total oT eee, atend Amount Received, ; maine on Mean 
nds. 
| £ £ £ _ per cent, 

1890 1,404,215 | 14,580,210 | $27,909 | 5:97 

1895 1,057,942 | 20,438,224 | 1,037,477 | 5°21 

1900 1,445,073 | 26,491,025 1,161,696 | 45k 

1905 1,603,317 | 34,915,842 1,527,690 | 4°48 

1910 2,511,810 45,668,204 1,963,425 | 4-42 

1915 3,389,564 | 61,572,309 2,762,577 4°62 

1916 3,571,715 | 65, 165,116 3,011,586 | 4°75 


The inerease in earning power has been gradual since the year 1910, 
but the most recent rate is lower than that of 1895. Since 1900 it has been 
fairly constant at about 44 per cent., though in 1915 it rose to 462 per 
cent., and in 1916 to 475. A comparison with the bank rate of interest 
on fixed deposits, given on a previous page, shows that diminished rates 
were general until the year 1912, when a slight increase took place, and 
continued during following years, and the interest earned by the insurance 
companies has held a correlation to the general tendency. 


Invested Funds and Interest. 


Tn the next statement, the principal details of the total business of each 
company during the year 1916 are shown, the information regarding indus- 
trial business being distinguished as far as possible. 


| Funds. Interest. [ec ha of Management. 
| : —-—---——-- | | Proportion to— 
Institution, i sveraesl 
eed aero wee Amount average Amount. | pre | Gross 
Years Year. Received. | Mean | | minum | Re- 
| | i . Fund. i | Receipts’ cetpts. 
OxnpinaRy BRANCH, 
o | ~ : per j | per | per 
| & £ £ cent.! £ cent. | cent 
Assurance and Thrift hou 6,234 44,799 2,230! 5:03; 5,093 | 50 91 | 39°11 
Australasian Temperance’ 234,521) 2,259,581 84,48] | 3°99. 39,246) 16°65 | 13°13 
and General. eae | : | 
Australian Amicable* 292| 84,5545 a, ie 446 | 53°22 | 53-22 
Australian Metropolitan... 19,885) 140.77 3,058 | 233: 5,043) 28°73) 24:42 
Australian Mutual Provi- 1,602, 115/36,476,947 1,734,833 | 4°86 400,430 | 13°63. 8°64 
dent. | | \ | 
Australian Provincial | 8,987 84,332 | 1,184 | P48 31,867 | 73°61 | 71°65 
City Mutual -| 106,008, 961,543; 61,068) 5°62 37,537 | 22°43 14°70 
Culonial Mutnal “} 214,204| 4,171,984 | 165,539 4°72 : 107,673 | 23°13 : 16°35 
Co-operativet 1,416 58,052 | 1,297 | 2°26 8,993 | 81:25 | 72°76 
Life of Australia .. 8,547 44,003 | 932] 1:97] 12,018 | 54°79 | 52-98 
Mutual Life and Citizens’. 558,183!10,446,412 | 500,313! 4°92! 91,159} 11-76 | 7°59 
National Mutual 729,843110,204,297 | 456,824 | 4 64 | 166,835 | 14°12 | 10-03 
Provident Life Q (See Industrial Branch.) | 2,780: 18°34 . 15-95 
los ate [ =| - 
Total «3,540, L86164, 927,275 - B 001, Leal | 4 62 | 909,160 15° 45 10°28 


” Figures for 1915 ; now amalgamated with Bina e 


a Includes Industrial Branch, _ 
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pach Taterest: | Expenses of Management. 
7 ca | | Proportion to— 

Institution. eye Average) a oe 
cnener [Additions Pr tosaaee Amount i onj Amount. | pre. | Gross 

Veare | Year. Received. | lean miu Re- 

: - | 7 Fund. . | Receipts.| ceipts. 

IxpusTs1aL BRANCH. 

{ { per j | per per 

£ i £ £ cent £ cent, | cent. 

Australasian Temperance} \ ; 129,469 39°17 | 35°29 

and General. | ' 
Australian Metropolitan ee Pa 23,625 | 55°61 | 53°52 
a ee Mutual Provi- . (Included in Gchiaes Branch.) | 104, ON | 33:10 | 28°72 
Colonial Mutual 51,394 | 43°77 | 42°23 
Life of Australia : 5,210 }100°93| 97°40 
Mutual Life and Citizens’. “V3 \ | 99,757 | 35°39 | 27°95 
People’ 's Prudential* ve! 6,646 68,094 3,016} 4°66 11,169 | 42°51 ' 38°13 
Pheenix Mutual Provident. 183 1,436 29) 2:16! 2,078 | 71°83 | F111 
Provident Life *24,700) *168,311 *6,787 | #4° 35 | 28,280 | 55°38 50°59 
Total .., 31,529| 237,841 | 9,832 BY 13 | 1, 898 | 38°82 | 33°82 
{ 


* Includes Ordinary Branch. 


Expenses of Management—Australasian Societies. 

The expenses of management in 1916 represent in the aggregate 10:28 
per cent. of the total receipts, or 15-45 per cent. of the premium income. 
The ratio between management expenses and premium income must neces- 
sarily vary with the volume of new business transacted and the age of the 


society, quite apart from the intensity of competition for new business. 


The 


following figures show the cost of management, including commission, and 


the proportion of premium income and gross receipts, 


trial departments being included. 


ordinary and indus- 


' Management Expenses. 
Year, | Mgtagoment | Tromium Grom Receipt, |__ Por cnt 
| | Premium | Gross 
' ! | Income | Receipts. 
| £ £ £ | 
1895 | 438,524 | 92,380,167 | 3,392,423 1842 | 12°93 
1900 | 565,380 2,799,512 | 4,093,376 20°19 13°81 
1905 | 858,741 3,500,448 | 5,487,589 24°53 15°79 
1910 | 1,016,153 5,074,204 | 7,131,250 20°03 14°25 
1915 | 1,252,438 6,591,572 | 9,474, 126 19-00 13°22 
1916 1,364,058 7,138,291 10,185,839 191 | 13°39 


The management expenses of the ordinary and industrial branches can 
be stated separately for the three years 1914 to 1916, and the proportions 
are shown in the following table. 


Ordinary Branch. i Industrial Branch. 
; 
Year. Proportion of Management Expenses to— 
Premium | Total I Premium | Total 
Incoine. Receipts. | | Income. | Receipts, 
| | 
per cent, | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
1914 16°35 | 11-69 i 41°85 37°30 
1915 15°39 | 10°32 38°86 34°12 
1916 1545 = 10-28 38-82 33°82 
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The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in 
proportion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of 
collection, which is an essential feature of the system. 


Liabilities and Assets—Australasian Societies. 


The following table gives a summary of the liabilities and assets of ties 
Australasian societies for the year 1916. 


Liabilities. : Assets, 


Assurance Funds— £ | Loans— = 
Participating in Profits... 62,408,926 |, On Mortgage. Pa 
Non-participating in Profits 912,629 Yo ik t * er 10,587,489 
Claims Investment Fund ... 14,027 | prepa aen ny: as 

2 », Reversionary, Life, and 


53 || 
Uther Assurance Funds .,. 1,061,453 Other Interests es 561,912 
: 7 ee 55 Policies ... esis ... 8,172,768 
Total ee +++ 64,397,035 | . Personal Security ie , 15,477 
‘| 3, Government Securities.. 27,610 
i », Other Debentures and 
. Bonds .., : ww. 463,575 
Phges area and Contin- 11,997 ; Miscellaneous Loans ... 54,063 
Investment Fluctuation Fund 183,599 Ate 5 
Claims admitted but not paid Total ve +++ 45,029,289 
(including Aunuities) w= 1,205,514 _ 


Outstanding Accounts... ws 108,573 } 
Other Liabilities — 
Paid-up Capital... ve = 469,963 | 


Government Securities— 
British Stocks including 


Reserve Funds ase we = :102,522 | War Loans .. 247,019 
Miscellaneous—including New South Wales Stocks .. 2,102,205 
Deposits ... et ve 1,601,926 | Other Commonwealth 

Stocks... : ..» 10,006,050 
New Zealand Stocks 2,502,445 

OtherGovernment Securities 
including War Loans... 1,268,170 
Total jae ... 16,125,889 


5 
i Re 

i 

! 


( Real Estate-~ 
Office Premises — 


| 

New South Wales... 780,195 
| Other Australian States 1,198,361 
j Elsewhere i ». 657,839 


Properties acquired by Fore- 
close and Other Real 
Estate ... igs .. 588,459 


Total Real Estate,. 3,124,854 
| Other Assets— 
| Outstanding and Deferred 


H Premiums : 724,381 

| Accrued and Outstanding 

4 Interest.. 739,123 

j Cash in Banks and in Hand 1,304,427 

Sundries... ‘ve . 1,028,163 

Total ... a . 3,796,097 
Total Liabilities... £68, 076, 129 | Total Assets ... £68,076, 129 
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The aggregate liabilities and assets for the period 1895 to 1916 are shown 
in the subjomed table. The accounts of three companies have not been 
included, as the balance-sheets do not disclose the particulars of the life 
business, which is small, however, as compared with the total operations. 


| Liabilities. i Assets. 
4 | ' | Paid-up ] || Loanson | s iti ; 
Ss 2 | Capital and Other 4. i! Mortgages, CCU NeS | a 
~ | 3 ae Viabiities, | Tote Policies, Cape aah ee 
| | il 
j { 1 3 ! | 
i No. £ £ | £ | £ £ | £ 
1895 | 10 | 21,497,059 | ies ; 21,497,059 i 15,600,229 | 5,896,880 | 21,497,C59 
1900 | 11 | 27,471,228 | ie — 27,471,223 | 19,013,579 | 8,457,644 | 27,471,223 
1905 ; 11 | 35,867,362 | sb. ' 35,867,362 jj 22,072,061 | 13,795,301 | 35,867,362 
1910 | 11 | 45,668,204 | 775,785 | 46,443,989 | 30,625,778 | 15,818,211 | 46,443,989 
4911 | 11 | 48,511,274 | 762,155 | 49,273,420 || 33,115,573 ) 16,157,856 , 49,273,429 
1912 | 14 | 5t,497,036 954,992 ' 52,452,028 \ 35,063,109 | 17,388,919 | 52,452,028 
1913 | 14 | 54,955,221 821,591 , 55,776,812 || 37,303,102 | 18,471,710 | 59,776,812 
1914 | 13 | 57,775,670 | 1,112,766 | 58,888,436 || 42,525,480 | 16,362,956 | 5S,888,436 
1915 j 14 | 61,259,104 | 1,932,233 , 63,191,387 |) 45,535,992 | 17,655,345 | 63,191,337 
45,029,259 | 23,046,840 | 68,076,129 
il 


1916 | 15 | 64,866,998 ; 8,209,131 | 68,076,129 
i | | 


Loans on mortgage, nunicipal rates, the policies of the societies, etce., 
represent over 6$ per cent. of the total assets. In former years insurance 
companies sought only these forms of investment, but recently attention has 
‘been given to Government securities and investments in shares, and con- . 
siderable sums are deposited with banks, or invested in freehold and lease- 
hold property, and during the vears 1915, 1916, and 1917 large sums were 
subscribed to the various War Loans. Investments on persoial security 
are unusual, advances being gencrally combined with life policies, and the 
total amount invested under this heading for the year 1916 was only 
£15,477. In some of the States companies are obliged by law to deposit 
‘certain sums with the Treasury as a guarantce of good faith, and these 
amounts are included in their balance-sheets under the head of Government 
sceurities or of deposits. The ratio of loans on mortgages, policies, etc., to 
total assets for the years quoted in the previous table was as follows :— 


Year. . per cent, Year. per cent. 
1895 ... ve T2007 1912... vw» 66°85 
1900 .., vw 69°21 3913... .. 66°88 
1905... we 6154 Wit... we 7225 
1910... ve 65°94 W915... we 72°06 
1911... we 67°21 1916... . $6615 


Fire, Marine, anp Genera INSURANCE. 

The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, embraces a wider area than the earlier Act, 
‘which covered only the metropolitan division of Sydney, though it was per- 
missible to extend the provisions thereof to any borough or municipal dis- 
trict of New South Wales. The later Act applied to the eity of Sydney, 
126 suburban and country municipalities and 6 shires. An amendment to 
‘the Act rescinded the distinction between municipalities and shires, and 
renamed the areas under the administration of the Commissioners fire 
districts, of which there are at present 84. The equipment for fighting 
fire includes 35 permanent and 27 volunteer stations and brigades in the 
metropolitan area (of which 5 permanent stations and brigades are within 
the boundaries of the city of Sydney), and 96 brigades in the country or 
extra-metropolitan division of New South Wales. By proclamation the 
provisions of the Act may be extended to other areas. 

A7741—B 
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Boarp or Fire CoMMISSIONERS. 


The Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales, representing the 
city and suburban area, the country area, the volunteer brigades, and the 
insurauce companies, with a president appointed by the Government, 
exercises coutrol in regard to fire prevention in declared districts, and may 
recover charges for attendance at fires outside such districts. On the 
passing of the Fire Brigades Act, 1909, all existing fire brigades boards 
were dissolved, and their property was vested in the Board of Fire Com- 
missioners, subject to any trusts and liabilities attaching to such property. 
The Board is charged with the establishment and maintenance of permanent 
fire brigades, and the authorisation and subsidising of volunteer bodies, for 
which purpose the funds are raised by contributions of one-third individually 
of the estimated requirements for each district, by insurance companies, by 
municipalities, and by the Government; and a pro rata contribution is 
charged against each owner of property assured in any company, as defined, 
which is not registered within the Statc. To ensure efficient operation of 
these provisions periodical returus are required by the Board from muni- 
cipalities, insurance companies and property owners. 

The following table shows the revenue account and balance-sheet of the 
Fire Commission Board for the year ended the 31st December, 1916. 


Revenue Account, 1916. 


Revenue. | Expenditure. 

£ |i £ 
Balance from 1915... 0 ws. -15,286 Administration .. 0... 6,010 
Snbsidy from Government ... 41,580 || Salaries— Permanent iia .. =©66,901 
Subsidy from punleinelines and | Salaries—Volunteer sh w= 9,516 
Shires ... . ve 41,605 || Buildings, Repairsand Alterations 5,959 
Subs from ire Tamurance oe 41,580 | [Clothing g 005 
Other Sources-= ' Electrical Work, Telephones Fire 
; u Alarins, etc... 2,053 
Services Rendered £2,266 F Horses, Fodder, Harness, etc, ... 4,826 
Sale of Materials "649 2.915 | Lighting and Fuel ... wae w=: 1, 862 
"|| Miscellaneous. swe 29,658 
| Balance ees en‘, 676 
Total vee ae 142,966 || Total .. sae va 142,966 


Balance-sheet, 1916. 


Liabilities. i} Assets. 


il 
2 | £ 
Fund Account aie ae v. 64,791 Lands and Buildings wee we. 118,306 
Debentures and Accrued Interest 101,500 Plant, Stocks on Hand, ete. .. 86,241 
Revenue Account ... ry vee =11,676 Bank Balance and Cash ... w= 14,118 
Other... .. ee tie OL ! 
Property and Eqnipment Fund ... 49,392 || 
Total ... see er . 218,660 | Total ... ise was + 218,660 
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The estimates of necessary revenue adopted by the Board for 1917 
amounted to £142,743, being £102,849 for the Syduey Fire District, and 
£39,894 for the eighty-three Country Fire Districts. ‘fhe ratio of municipal 
contributions to the Assessed Annual Value in Sydney, suburbs, and shires 
included in the Sydney Fire District was 7s. per £100 in 1914, 5s. 9d. per 
£100 in 1915, 5s. 5d. in 1916, and 6s. ‘id. in 1917. 

Under the Act the contributions payable by insurance companies are 
proportionate to the premiums received by or due to the companies during 
the year; for 1916 contributions amounting to £41,372 were received from 
84 insurance companies, and in addition contributions amounting to £208 
were received from 66 individual firms who insured goods with companies 
not registered in New South Wales. The contributions in the Sydney Fire 
District in 1916 represent £5 16s. 3d. per £100 of premium, and in the 
remainiug districts the percentage ranged from £2 13s, 4d. to £20 4s. Od. 


GENERAL InsUraxce—Torat Bustvess. 

There were 74 companies transacting general insurauce (as distinct from 
life assurance) business in New South Wales during 1915. The following 
statement shows the classification of the revenue and expenditure of the 
total business for the year 1914-15, this being the latest available, as returns 
were not collected during the following years owing to the shortage of office 
staffs, due to enlistments. The premiums and losses are exclusive of 
re-Insurances, 


Revenue. | Expenditure. 
—— Mie ape os = 
£ £ 
Premiums... sess 61,179,686 | Losses... 9. estes 84,408,009 
Interest... 9... ewes «8,885,124 || Dividends .. 8,874,218 
Rent, Fees, etc. as .. 1,360,827 || Management— 
Commission ... vas w= 8,522,646 
Salaries, Fees, ete.... .. 10,866,535 
| axes... oa ben w ~~: 1,010,979 


Total Management ... 20,400,160 


|| Transfers ve is we 7,246,825 


Depreciation... By we: 1,406,248 
Other... & ae we => «659,958: 
Total =... .». £66,375,587 | Total ... ae ... £67,895,413- 


The total premiums received during 1914-15 were £61,179,636, and the 
Josses amounted to £34,408,009, or 56-24 per cent. of the premiums. The- 
expenses, including taxes, depreciation, etc., amounted to £22,366,366, 
which was 36-56 per cent. of the premium income, and 33-69 of the total 
income. 7 


Liabilities and Assets. 


The liabilities consist mainly of shareholders’ capital, reserve funds, 
insurance funds, and miscellaneous items, such as outstanding losses, 
sundry debtors, ete. The assets comprise investments ou mortgage, Govern- 
ment securities, landed property, deposits in bauks, and smaller items. 
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The particulars of the balance-sheets for the year 1914-15 are shown in 
the subjoined statement. 


Liabilities. i Assets 
£ £ 

Paid-up Capital site w. 15,552,901 ; Loans on Mortgage .., w= 17,138,629 
Reserve Funds., rr . 20,583,506 ' Other Loans .., sh .. 8,286,778 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- || Investments-- 

miums eu vs ... 10,800,689 Government Securities ... 19,453,379 
Insurance Funds so we 84,193,540 | Municipal and Other De- 
Other Funds... wns ads 17,933, 4i4 bentures and Stocks ... 8],246,579 
Outstanding Losses... .. 7,637,747 |, Land and House Property ... 17,509,371 


Miscellaneous Liabilities ... 16,364 "344 Cash on Deposit and in Hand 9,419,902 
|| Miscellaneous Assets (Out- 
standing Premiums, Agents’ 
| Balances, Sundry Creditors, 
H Balance of Profit and Loss, 
| 


etc.) ... his ax we. 20,011,563 
aeee pa 

Total 4 £173,066,201 | Total... £173,C66,201 
u 


New South Wales Business. 


The particulars relating to the general insurance business transacted in 
New South Wales during 1916-17 are shown in the following table. 

AGL the companies do not close their business on the same date, and the 
information relates to various periods of twelve months closing at dates 
between the 30th September, 1916, and the 80th June, 1917. The total 
uumber of institutions operating was 88, and of these 15 furnished par- 
ticulars to the 81st December, 1916, 62 to the 30th June, 1917, and the 
remainder for other dates between these two. 


j  Rev- Expenditure in New South Wales. 
; enue |- mee ar = = a 
» in New | _ _Eypenses of | Proportion of Premium 
South | Management. ! Income, 
Waless: “régug. |e ent pene ecsret Seale aera 
Nature of Insurance. area Ral Ct ; zi 
eee Ra | ‘ecion i : Total, ‘sieatbn Munaes: 
idnaeanieas! aces. | and | Other. - i | Tosses.| and ment 
i and | \charges : ae Expen- 
+ Returns. } arges i : Arges; Ses. 
: ti 
£ | 4 £ | £ per cent. liercents ipercent. 
_ Fire .. - ie ok ..| 1,048,871 | 588,194 | 301,877 | 1,022,386 || 56°35] 12°67] 28-93 
Marine «. ws we |S 844,516 | 149,009! 63,490 | “228761 | 40-64 7°33} 18-43 
accident... a oe ea 50,559 ° 3 14,839 | 46,275 45°16| 17°01 29°85 
. Eurployers’ Liability anc | 
Workman’s Compensation. . 118,163 85,597 | 80,476 |, 26°16 11°88 30°07 
Public Risk, Third Party ee 15,647 4,612 | 9,495 |! 18°87 12°33 29°47 
' Plate-glass .. es 18,122 ° 4,919 15,680 |: 43°87 15-23 | 97-14 
Motor Car and Motor cyele ..| 288,342 10,451; 27,536 | 31°79 12°76 27°26 
Hailstorm .. a, % 64,289 16,948; 289,326 © 408-44 15°23 26°36 
Boiler Explosion .. . es 6,162 © 8,758 | 5,306 15:30 9°82; 60°99 
Vive Stock .. oe “a oe 23,018 | 6,334 i 22,070 | 53°55 14°81 27°52 
Burglary 0. Ol. ok 6,288 | 1,672} 4,213 | 26°21] 1420] 26°59 
Guarantee .. aa ea o 9,022 2,248 ; 5,070 | 17°27 1401} 24°92 
Loss of Profits... os a 22,016 3,718 | 25,977 || 90°33) 10°77) 16°80 
Filev ator a bie 317 36 | 193 28°39} = 22-71 11°36 
Driver’s Indemnity o. se on i oe | ary | on . . 
Baggage .. ae . ot Bat Sa <t ee | ‘< i aa =e a 
Sprinkler .. “a we 771 23 O7 152 | 242) 2°08) =—8'69) «19°71 
Other Unspecified | a cn 1,087 ; 155 134 153 442 1466) 12°63) 1447 
Total Premiums ,. . | 1,762,168 | tow ok I | ee va “é 
-Tatal Interest o .! 58616; wf} { 
Total oe . «| 1,815,784 ; 1,104,254! 208,409 | 470,784 | 1,783,867 || 62°66) 11°83) 26-71 
! : é 
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' The total premiums amounted to £1,762,168, and the losses to £4,104,254, 
the latter being 62:66 per cent. of the premiums. 
missiou and agents’ charges were £208,409, and for general management 
£470,734, making a total of £679,148, being 38:54 per cent. of the p 
income, or 37-40 of the gross revenue. 

According to the local statements, fire business comprises about 58 per 


cent. of the total general insurances. 


The expenses 


for com- 


premium 


The premiunis received for fire risks 


during 1916-17 were £1,043,871, and the losses amounted to £588,194, or 56-4 


per cent. 


Tt will thus be seen that, with the exception of the risks for 


damage by hailstorms and loss of profits, the claims under the other branches 
were proportionately below those incurred in the fire department. 

The sueceeding table shows the total revenue and expenditure during the: 
The transactions of the fire branch have 
been shown separatcly, as they comprised over 62 per cent. of the total 


three years 1914-15 to 1916-17. 


business. 


headings, and have been included in one item. 


The interest receipts could not be distributed under the various. 


| Revenue. Expenditure. 
i : |——- pene 
| | Management, . | 
Year, | i H aS Pa ee th eel 
Premiums. | Interest, Total. | Losses. | Commis-{ Other Expendi- 
\ | | sion and | Manage- | — tuve. 
| | Agents’ | mont Ex- } 
| | } : Charges. | penses, | 
- i i Paco ed make inners ay as ih 7 ee 
£ | £ £ £ | £ Lo £ 
Fire ...| 856,009 | ) i 662,381| 120,508 | 247,423 | 1,030,312 
1914-15< Other..| 581,814 | 54,308) 1,492,131) 224,650! 59,820 | 135,590 420,060 
Total .,./1,437,823 | 887,031) 180,328 | 383,013 | 1,450,372 
if Fire ...) 978,134 | f 452, 549: 137,596 | 262,099 | 852, 244 
1915-164 Other..; 696,003 | 5 49,600} 1,718, 737!4 287,515 71,671 147,785 | | 506,971 
UPotal.../1,6697137 (( 740,064 209,267 | 409,884 | 1,359, 215- 
Fire .../1,043,871 (588, 194) 132,309 | 301,877 | 1,022,380 
1916-17 } Other 7 718,297 | 53,616) 1,815,784), 516,060 76,100 | 168,857 | 764,017 
Total., fhe 762,168 | \ iQ, 104,254! 208,409 | 470, s734 | 1,783,397 
| | 


The following statement shows the proportion of expenditure to premium 
inconre for the three years specified in the foregoing table, the fire depart- 


ment being given separately, 


| Management, | 
| ; | | Total 
Year, | Losses. Commission | Other | grpenaliied: 
i and Agents’ | Manag ement| 
j Charges. | Expenses, 
| | | 
_— “ u T f — 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. per cent. 
Fire 77°38 | 14:08 | 28-90 | 120°36 
1914-15< Other ...! 38°60 10°28 |. 23°30 72:18 
Total = 6169 | 12°54 | 26°64 100°87 
| i 
( Fire | 46°50 1414 26:93 |) 87°57 
1915-164 Other ..., 41°31 10-29 | 91-23 } 72°83 
Total...) 44°34 ; 1254 | 2456 | 81-44 
: | | 
Fire ..., 56°35 | 12°67 | 28:98 | 97°95 
1916-17 < Other wel 7184 | 10°60 | 28°51 105°95 
Total 62°66 11°83 26°71 ; 101°20 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


Transactions in insolvency were conducted by the Chief Commissioner of 
Insolvent Estates prior to 1888, but under the Bankruptcy Act of 1887 and 
subsequent amending Acts, which were consolidated under the Act of 1898, 
the law is now administered by a Supreme Court Judge in Bankruptcy. The 
following statement shows the number of bankruptcy petitions for each of 
the last ten years. 


t i 
| 


Petitions in Bankruptcy. | Petitions | Sequestration 
Year. j ; a a | Withdrawn, 9 rders 

| Voluntary. [ Compulsory, | Total. | Refused, ete, i Granted 

ea iL Ge geen _ 0 eagias es ee 

H i i { 
1907 256 11 367. | Ss 84 333 
1908 : 272 ! 84 356 i 24 | 332 
1909 [ 297 | 84 } 381 15 366 
1910 i 255 { 97 | 352 27 i 325 
191] i 213 i 118 j 331 39 i 292 
1912 i 283 | 112 j 395 j 36 r 359 
1913 - ; 238 i 113 } 351 j 31 i 320 
1914 | 282 i 123 ' 405 | 30 875 
91S | 301 | | 147 i 448 43 405 
1916 i 243 145 j 393 43 350 

| 


The estates freed from sequestration during the currency of the Act 
nuniber 8,257, being over 16 per cent. of the total sequestrations. Occasion- 
ally applications made for certificates are refused, and taking these into con- 
sideration, it would appear that out of 100 bankrupts, 84 are unable, or too 
indifferent, to take the necessary steps to free themselves from bankruptcy. 
The property of an uncertificated bankrupt, even if acquired subsequently 
to sequestration, is liable to seizure on behalf of unsatisfied creditors. The 
number of sequestrations for the years the Act has been in force is 20,037, 
and of these 16,780 remain uncertificated. 


During 1916, of a total of 350 sequestrations, the liabilities, according to 
the bankrupts’ schedules, amounted to £383,448, and the assets to £303,895. 
The qualification “according to the baukrupts’ schedules” is necessary, as 
the assets and liabilities established after investigation by the Court differ 
widely from those furnished. 


The following statement shows the number of bankruptcies and the 
nominal liabilities and assets from 1888 to 1915. 


H Nominal— 
Period. | Sequestrations. | | Ratio of Asset 
Liabilities. Assets. | per £1 
| | of Liavifity. 
| | 
No. £ £ i 8. d. 
1888-1892 | 5,730 5,682,689 | 2,644,382 | 9 4 
1893-1897 6,235 | 5,760,282 3,406, 148 | 11 10 
1898-1902 i 2,864 2,159,659 | 994,803 9 3 
1903-1907 2,084 | 1,359,121 781,108 ll 6 
1908-1912 { 1,674 | 986,970 590,470 12 0 
1913 320 208,755 | 144,038 | 13 10 
1914 375 323,111 141,068 | 8 9 
1915 405 428,700 165,748 | 710 
1916 350 | 383,448 304,893 | 15 10 
| | 
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The dividend rates paid on the amount of proved liabilities of estates 
which have been wound-up are not given, as it would involve an investi- 
gation of the transactions in each estate; and even this operation would 
not result in complete returns, as there are estates which remain unsettled 
during many years. It is noteworthy that the ratio of asset per £ of liability 
was lowest in 1915 and highest in 1916 of the amounts recorded in the fore- 
going table for the five quinquennial periods and the four individual years 
cited. 

Official assignees assist the Court in winding-up the estates, each pay- 
ing all money received by him to the Registrar in Bankruptcy, who places 
the amount to the credit of the Bankruptcy Estates Account, from which all 
charges, fees, and dividends are met. . The official assignees are required to 
furnish quarterly and half-yearly statements of the transactions affecting 
each estate. 


TRANSACTIONS IN Reat Esvare. 


The Real Property Act, commonly known as the “Torrens” Act, passed 
in 1862 to regulate the procedure in regard to land transfers, was 
modelled on the lines of similar legislation in South Australia, adopted at 
the instance of Sir R. R. Torrens. This Act and its amendments were con- 
solidated in 1900, and its main features are the transfer of real property 
by registration of title instead of by deeds, the absolute indefeasibility of 
the title when registered, and the protection afforded to owners against 
possessory claims—as a title issued under the Act stands good, notwith- 
standing any length of adverse possession. All lands sold by the Crown 
have been conveyed to purchasers under the provisions of the ‘‘Torrens” Act 
since the passage of that measure, the transactions under the old law being 
restricted to grants issued prior to 1862, and governed by the Deeds Regis- 
tration Act. The area for which such grants were issued amounted to 
7,478,794 acres; 2,318,513 acres have since been brought under the provisions 
of the “Torrens” Act, hence 5,160,281 acres still remain under the old tenure. 

Lands may be placed under the Real Property or the “ Torrens” Act only 
when the titles are unexceptional, and as thousands of acres are brought 
under the Act during the course of every year, it is merely a question of 
time when the whole of the lands of the State will be held by a uniform 
system. The area of conveyed Crown lands and of private estates brought’ 
under the Real Property Act during the decade ended 1916 was as follows :— 


j 


Area, Value. 
Year. —— = 
| Crown Lands. {Private Lands. | Total. Crown Lands. | Private Lands. Total. 
- “aeres, | acres. | acres, _ £ £: H £ 


1907 1,750,597 54,205 1,804,802 1,552,049 | 1,349,351 | 2,901,400 
1908 | 1,604,062 85,917 1,689,979 1,502,640 | 1,173,042 
1909 1,227,312 54,903 1,282,215 1,147,768 1,093,796 | 2,241,564 


— 
a 
1 
AoA 
far) 
ioe) 
th 


1910 | 864,857 | 74,986 939,843 775,211 | 1,300,661 | 2,075,872 
1911 820,728 | 79,778 900,506 | 769,723 | 1,488,238 ) 2,257,961 
1912 749,076} 60,541 | 809,617 725,011 | 1,773,354 ; 2,496,365 
1913 458,651 | 64,207 | 522,948 438,243 | 1,338,091 | 1,776,334 
1914 424,617 | 46,391 | 471,008 397,855 | 1,199,817 | 1,597,672 
1915 354,268 | 36,188 390,456 317,208 948,820 | 1,266,028 
1916 423,303 | 23,552 | 446,655 398,749 674,678 | 1,068,427 


1 ! i | 


For the whole period during which the “Torrens” system has been in 
operation, 35,923,262 acres, valued at £35,639,144, have been conveyed under 
its provisions ; and 2,318,713 acres, valued at £41,124,755, have been brought 
under it, the deeds under the old Act thus being automatically cancelled. 
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' The transfers and conveyances of private lands which take place during: 
ordinary years show approximately the condition of business in real estate. 
The following table exhibits for each vear of the past decade the amount; 
paid as money consideration on sales of private lands, estates sold on Jong 
terms being excluded. 


Conveyances or Transfers. 


vee ; ; ; Under 
Me poy Act. (Torrens) Act. 


£ £ £ 
1907 3,342,526 | 9,366,063 | 12,708,589 
1908 2,879,955 9,880,177 | 12,760,132 
1909 | 2,819,529 | © 9,416,875 | 11,729,404 
1910 | «4,057,760 ‘11,958,783 16,016,543 
1911 | 4,602,322 | 16,495,982 | 21,028,304 
1912 «5,502,502 | 18,379,970 | 28,892,472 
1913 | 4,725,865 16,078,926 | 20,804,791 
1914 3,612,722 «16,585,718 | 20,198,440 
1915 | 3,153,485 11,849,972 15,003,457 
191 | 3,870,243 12,188,473 15,558,716 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is indefeasible. 
Provision is made, however, for error in transfer, by which persons might 
be deprived of their property; as, should the transfer be made to the wrong 
person, the holder of the certificate cannot be dispossessed of his property 
unless he has acted fraudulently. To enable the Government to compensate 
persons who, through error, may have been deprived of their properties, an 
assurance fund was created by means of a contribution of one halfpenny in 
the pound on the declared capital value of property when first brought under 
the Act, and upon transmission of titles of estates of deceased proprietors. 
It is a sterling testimony of the value of the Act, and of the facility and 
accuracy of its working, that payments from the assurance fund to the 3ist 
December, 1907, in respect of titles improperly granted, amounted only to 
£16,826. In i907 this fund. as a separate account, was closed, and 
the amount at credit, £255,059, was trausferred to the Closer. Settlement 
Account, in accordance with the provisions of section 6 of the Publie Works 
and Closer Settlement Funds Act, 1906, and all assurance contributions 
under section 119 of the Real Property Act, 1900, and all claims for com- 
pensation, are now dealt with under the Closer Settlement Act. 

The estimated unimproved capital value of land in the State in the vear 
915 was £198,218,000, and the improved value was £285,187,000. The total 
area alienated (exclusive of Federal Capital transactions) amounted on -the 
30th June, 1916, to 41,198,427 acres, of which,-as already stated, 38,241,975 
acres are held under the Real Property or “Torrens” Act, ‘The total 
alienated area of 41,193,427 acres is subject to al] the operations of lien and 
mortgage, and to State municipal rating and Federal taxation. 
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MORTGAGES, 


All mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills of Sale Act of 1898 and 
‘the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, are registered at the Registrar-General’s 
office, and it is a fair assumption that the number recorded represents the 
bulk of the mortgages effected. Where more than one mortgage has been 
effected on the same property, the mortgages take priority according to the 
time of registration, instead of the respective dates of the instruments. 

The amount of consideration for which a mortgage stands as security 
is not always stated in the deeds, the words ‘valuable consideration ” 
or “cash credit” being inserted, instead of a specific sum, in many of the 
transactions of banks, and other loan institutions, in eases where the 
advances are liable to fluctuation; and, as this frequently oceurs when 
the property mortgaged is of great value, an exact statement of the total 
advances against mortgages cannot be made. 

The figures in the tables given herewith relate only to cases in 
which a specific amount is stated in the deeds, whether that amount be 
the sum actually advanced or not. The same remark applies also to dis- 
charges, the amount of which, as shown in the tables, is still further reduced 
by the exclusion of mortgages which have been satisfied by foreclosure or 
seizure, a record of which is not available. Many mortgages appear in the 
oficial records as current, although the property which they represent has 
passed away from the mortgagor. 


Mortcaces oF Reat Esvare. 


Mortgages of land are registered under either the Deeds Registration Act 
or the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at the date 
of mortgage. The mortgages registered for each of the five years ended 
1916 were as follow:— 


Mortgage. . | Consideration, 
Year, [oe joe ———— a aes 
Revtuiation Ash [Property Act. Total. “Registration Act [Property Act Total. 
Ne. | No | No, £ ! a ar 
1912 6,846 | 15,766 22,612 | 9,537,888 | 16,424,624 | 25,962,512 
1913 6435 | 16,939 23,374 8,248,929 | 14,964,438 | 28,208,962 
1914 | 5,071 17,834 {22,905 4,769,337 15,905,411 | 20,674,745 
1915 4,149 16,524 20,673 8,466,295 | 12,583,455 | 16,049,750 
1916 | 4,578 15,688 20,216 | 5,084,000 | 11,991,878 | 17,075,878 


The consideration given generally represents the principal owing; in some 
cases, however, it stands for the limit within which clients of banks and of 
other loan institutions are entitled to draw. 


The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less than the 
amount registered, since the discharges do not include’ foreclosures, which, 
if not formally registered as discharges, are nevertheless mortgages cancelled. 
The volume of the releases is also reduced by mortgages paid off in instal- 

-ments, as the discharges may be given for the last sum -paid, which might 
kappen to bear a very small proportion to the total sum borrowed; and 
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further, the total of the discharges is reduced owing to the practice, now 
largely followed, of allowing mortgages maturing on fixed dates to he 
extended for an indefinite period. 


Morrgaces on Live Stock, Woon, anp Crops. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under special Acts, the first and second under a temporary 
measure passed in 1847, which was continued from time to time and 
became permanent by a special enactment in 1860, and the third under 
the law of 1862—the three enactments being consolidated with Liens on 
Crops and Wool and Stock Mortgages Act, 1898. Mortgages on live stock 
are current till discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each 
season, terminating without formal discharge. The duration of liens on 
agricultural and horticultural produce may not exceed one year. Such 
advances do not usually reach large sums, either individually or in the total, 
as there is an element of uncertainty in the security offered. Mortgages are 
yalid without delivery of the stock or the crops to the mortgagees, 


The figures relating to live stock throw considerable light on the condition 
of the pastoral industry of the country. They must, however, be taken 
with this qualification, that the amount stated represents in many cases 
merely nominal indebtedness. It must, moreover, be noted that liens on 
wool are sometimes effected on sheep carrying a mortgage. In 1916 the 
amount secured by the mortgage of sheep was £164,485, and it is included 
in the £327,871 shown in the following table as liens on the wool from a 
prospective clip of 1,378,608 sheep, and as a portion of the £1,0538,477 raised 
by mortgage on 1,211,986 sheep among other live stock, hence the net 
amount lent on lien was £163,386. In addition to the figures for 1916 in 
the table given herewith there were registered 16 discharges of wool liens, 
representing £5,444, 


Classification, ; 1912. 1913. 1914, | 1915. 1916. 


Wool— | | 
Liens... 3. 2. =No.)= 1,416, 1,887) 1,184 | 895 | 774 


i | : H 
Sheep ... ass a6 > 2,856,691 2,850,894 | 2,433,986 | 3,052,642 | 1,378,608 
| | 
Consideration ove £| 575,413 801,551 620,600 498,449 327,871 


Growing Crops— b= 
Liens... - 2. 4. No. 953 | 1,438 | 1,270 | 4,464 2,492 


Consideration - £ 158,182 233,665 204,020 609,067 | 451,750 


Live Stock— H | 
Mortgages ... .. No.) 3,166 2,749 | 3,205 | 3,074 2,689 
q 


Sheep ... ee ‘ess 7 


'2,882,917 | 2,313,922 | 3,711,843 | 2,389,020 1,211,986 
Cattlo.. .. ve | :117,874 81,016 73,682 | 59,085 | 72,853 


Horses veo | 24,882) 19,282 26,617) 26,364 100,986 


Consideration ane £;1,228,065 | 1,313,171 | 1,418,298 | 1,112,655 | 1,053,477 | 


1 
t i 
———$—$—$< — $cc 
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sscharges of Mortgages on Live Stock. 

The number of registered discharges amounted to 31-5 per cent. of the 
number of mortgages of live stock registered during 1916. The apparent 
disproportion is partly due to the fact that in many cases one discharge 
covers several mortgages. The figures for the ten years ended 1916 were:— 


Year. | ener: Amount. Year. changes Amount. 
| 
| f 
No. , £ ‘ No. £ 
1907 | 914 ; 1,236,705 | 1912 | 1,064 | 623,539 
1908 873 ; 838,609 | 1918 940 | 641,037 
1909 | 912 684,714 | 1914 961 | 228,410 
1910 | 1,038 | 1,239,079 | 1915 780 482,216 
1911 | 1,091 | 1:144,461 1916 847 | 454,466 


Mortcacks on Suies. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. Transactions of this nature are divided 
into two classes, one in which the vessel is the sole security, and the other in 
which the advances are made on the security of the “account current,” 
which may consist of ships, wharfage appliances, land, and other properties. 
The deed of mortgage is generally executed for the full amount of the 
advance. Registrations are effected at the two ports of registry, Sydney and 
Newcastle, and the’combined returns are given in the subjoined statement. 


| 
Mortgage on Ships only, { Mortgage on Account Current. 

H _ 
Year, Sailing Vessels. ee Sailing Vessels. ee ae. otor 
No. Amount. No. | Amount, No. | Amount. | No. Amount. 
= Sel s 

£ £ £ £ 

1912 1 600 | 30 | 124,199 1 1 | 1033 ag 
1913 4 1,600 15 14,9384 | 2 501 5 148 
1915 ao 23 8 14,118 |... ae 2 126 
1916 1 100 8 6,291 1 | 1 7 2,655 
1917 2 1,600 4 15,300 sxe | 2 1,001 


Information is not available for the amount of mortgage effected on 
ships during the six months extending from the 1st July to the 31st 
December, 1914. The years 1915, 1916, and 1917 ended the 30th June in 
the foregoing table. 


Bus or SALe. 


All mortgages on personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, 
wool, live stock, and growing crops, are filed at the Supreme Court under 
the Bills of Sale Act, 1855, and its amendments as consolidated by the 
Bills of Sale Act, 1898, which was further amended in 1903 to secure that a 
bill of sale shall be ineffective as to certain household furniture unless the 
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consent of the wife or the husband of the maker or the giver of the bill is 
endorsed thereon. The Act provides that each document shall be filed within 
thirty days after it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is void as 
ogalnst execution creditors, and against the ofticial assignee or the trustec 
of a bankrupt estate; also that the registration shall be renewed every twelve 
mouths; and to prevent fraud and imposition tie records are open to the 
inspection of the public. The total amount of advances made annually on 
the bills of sale is not readily available, but according to the number of bills 
tiled the sum must be considerable. No complete record is made of bills 
terminated voluntarily, or by seizure, the official records showing only those 
discharged in the ordinary way. There are frequent seizures of the security 
given, which consists generally of household furniture and stock-in-trade, 
and it is regrettable that no record is kept of them; but, as previously noted, 
neglect of registration of foreclosures is a weakness in procedure under all 
Acts regulating mortgage transactions. The bills filed and the discharges 
registered for the five years ended 1916 were as follow :— 


; 7 
| Registrations. | 


Near aes Renewals Under 
ae | Filed in | Satisfied, or Orders — Bills of Sale Act of 1898. 
Supreme Court. | for Discharge Made, 
ems Seat ASS Sk cia og ap teches ds = nae ee eer oe i, Safi = aes ps 

i | { 
1911 | 2,430 | 352 i 1,689 
1912 | 2,861 ! 370 1,748 
1913 | 3,058 i 3385 2,015 
1914 | 3,194 402 | 2,179 
1915 2,931 392 » 2,482 

| 2,478 

J 


1916 | 2,511 365 


REGISTRATION OF MONEY-LENDERS. 


Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office; and they may conduct 
their business ouly under their own or their firm names, and at their regis- 
tered offices. The term “money-lender” includes every persou or company 
the business of whom or which is that of money-lending, but it excludes 
licensed pawubrokers, registered fricudly societies, institutions incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance 
companies. The number of registrations and renewals during the year 
1916 was 36, 


DISTRIBUTION oF PRoprErty. 


In making estimates of the wealth of a country, the probate value of 
estates has frequently been taken as a basis of the calculations. This method is 
unsatisfactory, as the probate returns give only the gross value of property 
left by deceased persons, irrespective of debts. The valuations of estates 
for stamp duty purposes, however, represent the net values, and have been 
used in the compilation of the following particulars regarding estates of 
deceased persons. 

It is sometimes assumed that the average amount of property left by 
each adult who dies during a given period represents the average possessed 
by each living adult, but that assumption is open to two objections. First, 
the average age of adults who die is greater than of those who survive; and, 
secondly, the wealth of an individual increases with his or her years, and 
generally is greater at the death than at any period during the life of the 
person under consideration. 
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The following table shows the number of estates and the amount on which 
stamp duty was paid during the ten years ended the 30th June, 1916. The 
figures for the four years ended June, 1911, are exclusive of properties 
administered by the Curator of Intestate Estates, for which particulars are 


not available. 
pti coe Estates. | Amount, ad aaa Estates. Amount, 
a ) 
| No | £ i | No. £ 
1908 3,172 | 6,655,673 | 1913 4,749 8,509,070 
1909 j 3,239 | 7,215,018 1914 ' 4,631 30,439,265 
1910 3,187 10,417,169 | 1915 | 4,438 | 9,997,615 
1911 \ 3,303 i 7,827,275 | 1916 5,107 10,783,455 
1912 i 4,372 i 13,445,639 i 1917 5,309 11,534,726 


According to the foregoing figures, stamp duty was paid during the ten 
years ended the 30th June, 1917, on 41,507 estates, valued at £96,844,847, 
representing au average value per estate of £2,333. 

The next table shows in various age-groups the number and value of the 
estates of deceased persons of each sex in respect of which probate was 
granted during the six years 1911-16, the values given being the net values 
for stamp duty purposes. 


Males, | Feniales. 
Age Group. | ee Bt 
| Estates, Value of Estates. of ! Estates. | Value of Estates. of 
Rach | Fach 
H Estate. Estate. 
' No. £ | £ | No | £ £ 
Under 15 | 31 6,914: 223 |: 19 6,053 319 
15—20, | 119 | 29,816 | 251 |! 30 10,844 361 
21—29 947 | 377,284 . | 398 || 233 | 86,861 373 
30—39 | 1,428 | 1,139,281 | 798 559 369,029 660 
40—49 | 2,287 | 3,076,999 | 1,345 |; 801 | 599,885 749 
50—59 | 3,313 | 6, 243,506 1,885 1,205 | 1,023, 351 849 
60—69 | 3,625 | 9,017,881 2,488 | 1,522 | 2,566,467 1,686 
70—79 | 3,751 | 14,092,086 | 3,757 | 1,693 | 2,318,521 | 1,369 
80—89 1,715 8,086,533: 4,715 819 | 2,244,053 2,643 
90 and over 162 337,120 -, 2,081 | 121 | 254,475 2,103 
Not stated | 669 1,387,863 | 2,075 |; 167 | 765,933 4,586 
Absentees 946 | 6,495,231 | 6,866 | 334 | 1,166,838 3,494 
Navaland I | | | 
Military Forces 588 | 518,729 | 882 | | 
: | N 
Total .../ 19,581 50,809, 243 2,595 || 7,533 | 11,432,805 | 1,515 


Analysis of the returns for the six years ended the 31st December, 1916, 
shows that 92 per cent. of the estates represented persons domiciled in the 
State, leaving only 8 per cent. as absentees, that is, persons leaving property in 
New South Wales who died outside the State, including soldiers on service 
abroad. In the six years 1911-16, the number of estates of male absentees 
was 1,534, and the average value £4,572, and there were 334 estates of female 
absentees of an average value of £3,494. 

Of the males who died in the State during the period under review, 29 
per cent. left property, and of the females 16 per cent. Taking only the 
adults of the males who died 42 per cent. left property, and of the females 
24 per cent. 

Taking only persons leaving property, the estates of the males were valued 
on the average at £2,595, and of the females at £1,515. : 
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Information regarding the estates: of deceased persons in each State of 
the Commonwealth, based on the experience of the five years 1912-16, is 
shown in the following statement. Particulars of intestate estates are 
included where these are available. 


Estates of Deceased | | Bstates ' Average 
' 


| | 
| Persons Averag E - t | Average 
State. | _ bie Eh Deaths oats eere athe elo ane 
Fs ] Tar : of D. sae 
tenbed | ae ‘Adults. | Adults, | rece ie) Estate. 
| £ No. £ £ 
New South Wales ... 4,607 ;10,560,481 13,067 352: 80S {; 2,292 
Victoria ite ..| 4,683 | 8,612,058 11,746 399 733; 1,839 
Queensland ... wes wl 1,596 | 2;708,918 4781 334 | 567 | 1,697 
South Australia... ...| 1,486 | 2,448,818 3,282 | 438 | 746 | 12705 
Western Australia ... | 910 | 1,123,531 ce 041: 446 | 550 1,235 
Tasmania... ee | 479 | 778,314 1,325 361 | 585 1,619 


| i | ! y 


Of adults who died eat of property the proportion was lower in 
New South Wales than in any other State except Queensland. In Western 
Australia the proportion was highest, but a large number were intestate, 
and the average value of the property was the lowest shown in the state- 
ment. The amount left per deceased adult was highest in New South 
Wales, South Australia coming next. In making these comparisons 
it should be remembered, however, that uo consideration has been 
given to the age and the sex distribution of the population. That 
these are important considerations is shown by the fact that at the census 
of 1911 the proportion of persons aged 50 years and over varied from 
15 per cent. in Victoria to 10:4 per cent. in Western Australia, and the 
number of male adults per 100 females from 98 in the former State to 160 in 
the latter. Moreover, the experience of New South Wales and Victoria. 
indicates that the average value of estates increases greatly after the owner 
has attained the age of 50, and that males dying possessed of property are 
proportionately more numerous than females similarly conditioned. 


Estates oF DECEASED PERSONS. 


The following table affords a comparison of the proportion of persons 
dying possessed of property per hundred of the total deaths in each quin- 
guennium siuce the year 1880. ‘he figures shown in this, and in the suc- 
ceeding tables for the years prior to 1911, are exclusive of properties admin- 
istered by the Curator of Intestate Estates. 


Proportion of Estates | | Proportion of Estates 
Period. ; per 100 Deaths of | Period. _ per 100 Deaths of 
| Total Population. i ! Tota! Population. 
| per cent. \ : per cent. 
1880-84 | 110 | 1900-04 17-0 
1885-89 | 116 | 1905-09 | 19-1 
1890-94 | 132 i) ¥910-14 | 22-9 
1895-99 14'9 HI 1915 | 22°7 
| | 1916 | 25°4 


The preceding figures indicate a widely diffused condition of prosperity, 
but a more convincing illustration of the. wide distribution of property in 
New South Wales is afforded by the next table, which shows the proportion 
of estates per 100 deaths of adult males, and per 100 deaths of adult males. 
and females. The latter method of comparison is frequently neglected, but 
it is worthy of consideration, as large numbers of females are possessors of 
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valuable property in their own right; The subjoined figures are given for 
quinquennial periods, commencing with the year 1880. 


| Ratio of Estates per ! Ratio of Estates per 

Period. | 100 Deaths of Adult | 100 Deaths of Adult 

\ Males. : Males and Females, 
1880-84 34°6 29°3 
1885-89 37'5 23-8 
1890-94 41-2 25°8 
1895-99 42-7 262 
1900-04 46°0 27°8 
1905-09 48°8 29°2 
1910-14 566 34:0 
1915 ~ 661 i 33°6 
1916 62°5 | 37'2 


Information regarding the ages of persons leaving property was not ascer- 
tained until 1911, and therefore it was not possible to exclude from the above. 
calculations the estates of persons under 21 years of age in the earlier years. 
Since 1911, however, the necessary particulars: have been made available, 
and are shown in the following table. 


‘ Ratio of Adult Males | Ratio of Adult Females 

Year. ‘Leaving Property, to Total|Leaving Property,to Total 
j Deaths of Adult Males. |Deaths of Adult Females, 
| per cent, “per cent. 

1911 37°6 | 23-4 

1912 | 42°9 234 

1913 419 23°3 

1914 | 38'8 | 24°6 

3915 | 39°8 24:0 

1916 | 45°4 24°3 


The statement regarding the wide distribution of property in New South 
Wales must be taken relatively, and the following table, which shows the 
number of persons: dying in possession of estates during the ten years 
ended June, 1917, affords a basis for testing the extent of its application. 


Number of | eo | . 

ob Py tio Value of Estates of | Proportion 

Category. BecaeL fences | Uigrroup. | Decat Peron | in aah Group. 

. ~ : 7 percent, | £ {per cent, 
£50,000 and over : 220 053 , 33,422,699 34°52 
£25,000 to £50,000 sae 327 079 | 11,210,748 11°57 
£12,500 to £25,000 Pe 615 148 | 10,699,472 11-05 
£5,000 to £12,500 cs 1,860 4°48 | 14,290,271 14°75 
£200 to £5,000... 24,285 58-51 | 26,048,318 26°90 
Under £200 ah 35 14,200 34°21 | 1,173,344 1-21 
Total... 00.00. 41,507 10000 | 96,844,847 | 100-00 


i 


THe WEALTH OF THE STATE. 

An approximation to the wealth of the State may be ascertained crudely 
from the results of the War Census of 1915, though it must be borne in 
mind that in the tables in which the aggregate returns were presented the 
allocation to States and Territories was based on the locality of residence of 
the owner or representative, and not on the locality in which the income 
was earned, or in which the assets were situated. 

The Commonwealth War Census Act (No. 20 of 1915) was passed for 
operation during the continuance of the present war, and no longer, and its 
object was to ascertain the aggregate wealth of the people of the Common- 
wealth expressed in terms of income and assets. In a secondary sense it 
was also a census of transit appliances (particularly of motor vehicles) and 
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a stock census; as persous furnishing returns were questioned as to the 
ownership of motor cars or motor eyeles, or other motor vehicles, and were 
requested to state the number and horse- “power of each, and to detail the 
character and number of any other vehicles in their possession, as well as 
the nwmber of horses, mules, working bullocks, camicls, cattle, sheep, or pigs 
they might own; and the approxiinate value of their real and personal 
property in Australia as at the 31st December, 1914. 

The investigation into the nature and value of property owned by indi- 
viduals, or as members of trusts, companies, or associations, was compre- 
hensive aud exhaustive; aud the furnishing of returns was compulsory upon 
all persons aged 18 aud upwards, who were possessed of property, or who 
held property on trust, or who were iu receipt of inconie. 

Details were reguired relating to the unimproved values of land, and of 
the value of all improvements, inclusive of houses and other buildings 
thereon, and similar information relating to leaschold estates; to the speci- 
fication and estimated value of machinery and plant, inelusive of imple- 
ments, vehicles, and tools of all kinds, the enumeration and value of live 
stock, the value of share of assets held as a partner in any business or 
trading concern as per last balance-sheet, the amount of interest as a 
beneficiary in trust estate, the amount of debeutures or other stocks and 
shares held, the amount of bank deposits (fixed or at current account) and 
eash in hand, the amount of debts (secured and unsecured) due to the 
person furnishing the return outstanding at the close of the preceding 
year, the value of stock-in-trade, the value of furniture and personal aud 
household effects, and of all other property, exclusive of life assurance policies. 

Tuquiries regarding other sources of income were no less searching aud 
eshaustive. Details were required as to the amount of stipend, salary, or 
wages; the income accruing from the exercise of a profession, trade, busi- 
ness, or industry; the amount of fees, commission, or bonus; the amount of 
pension (other than Commonwealth old-age or invalid peusion), superan- 
nuation, or retiring allowance received; as to allowance of quarters, board, 
ete., by an employer; money reccived as rent, as interest, and dividends, 
or as axluities, royalties. tributes, licenses, ete.; amount of income received 
as beneficiary from trust estate, and from all other sources; and it was 
required that 5 per cent. should be added to the capital valuc of land and 
improvenients personally owned and used by the persou maling the return 
for the purpese of residence or cujoyment. 

In calculating individual income, deductions were allowed for the amount 
actually paid by the person making the return for fidelity guarantee on self, 
for interest actually paid on borrowed money, for actual payments on 
repairs and maintenance of property, and of life, fire, and other insurance 
premimms, of coutributions to pension or superaunuation fund, or to 
friendly societies, and of rent, rates and taxes relating to business premises, 
offices, ete. 

Eyery person who was the trustce ot more than one estate was required to 
furnish particulars on a separate form in resnect of cach estate of which 
he was trustee. 

In the following figures, which relate to New South Wales, the wealth 
represented was held by mdividuals, or by their agents, living in the State, 
irrespective of the geographical situation of the locality from which that 
wealth was derived. In respect of Australian partnerships, incomes have 
been allocated to returns of individual partners under the head of “ Indi- 
viduals.” Tucome from trust funds has in the main been included in the 
“ individual ” returns of the beneficiaries; that shown below as from “ trust 
funds” consists mainly of the net revenues of assurance and friendly 
societies, aud of certain other cases where allocation to individual bene- 
ficiaries had not been made. The income of companies shown hereunder 
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was the aggregate net profit in the case of absentee companies, plus the 
undistributed profits for the year in the case of Australian companies. 
The number of wealth and income returns tor individuals for the year 
ended the 30th June, 1915, was in the State of New South Wales as 
follows :~ 


$e nnn tr tr 


[ 
{ 


| 
Males. | Females. | Total 
A | 
Returns relating to Residents of Australia ..., 524,047 268,509 | 3 792, pa 
ay >» os Non-residents ee vay) 550 | 651 i 1,20 
| 524,597 | 269,100 | ccsaei 


The aggregate net income of individuals for the year ended the 30th 
June, 1915, recorded in respect of New South Wales was as follows :— 


| Males. | Females. Total. 

£ ae £ 
Residents of Australia... Ms | 80,408,696 | 14,129,441 | 94,588,187 
Non-residents —_,, a a re wns 196,351 | "300,958 _____ 508,308 
Totals. see ae wasee 880,666, ai | £14, 436,390 95,041,446 


Exclusive of the value of (i) interests in trust ¢ ee (ii) assurance and 
annuity policies, (iii) prospective benefits from friendly societies and trade- 
unions (three items which were included in bulk under “ trust funds”), the 
aggregate net assets of individuals for the year ended the 380th June, 1915, 
recorded in respect of New South Wales were as follow:— 


Males, Females, Total. 
ae - ” 
De Be i el os 
Residents of Australia .., a sive . | 862, 193,858 | 106,750,464 | 468, 944,322 
Non-residents av : a | 2,254,941 2,160,740 4,433,696 
Total a oes Se oe »-, £363,446, 199 £108, 931,209 |£473,378,008 


The subjoined statement shows the aggregate net income and net assets 
accruing to individuals or their agents, or controlled by them, resident 
within the boundaries of the State; but these are not necessarily correlative 
with the wealth produced from the State. In the figures given hereunder the 
assets of Australian partnerships have been allocated to returns of indivi- 
dual partners under the head of “ Individuals.” Under the heading ‘“ Trust 
Funds” the most important items in the group are (i) the total value of 
Australian trust estates, and (ii) the Australian funds of life assurance 
societies, friendly societies, and trade-unions operating in Australia. The 
item “ Companies” represents (i) the net assets of Australian companies 
less the aggregate shown on individual and other returns as “shares and 
debentures in companies,” and (ii) the net assets held in Australia by 
absentee companies. . The net assets of “Individuals” are exclusive of the 
items already detailed. 


Division. Net Income. | Net Agsets. 

Stee et Seen | esa ee eas 
Individuals .. Val ..., 95,041,446 | 473,878,008 
Non: resident Partnerships is he 51,080 592,084 
Trust Funds ee re vj) 1,928,204 | 114,245,620 
Companics .., wee tea at wel 4,141,696 | 48,042,445 
Institutions .., ae WR tie? nell ‘224, 990, 9,480, 961 
Total... os a ‘ace £101, i au hse 699, 068 


a tiie = para un ait pe a 


Wra-c 
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Exclading non-residents from the returns collected through the machinery 
of the War Census, the net incomes of persons resident in New South Wales 
on 30th June, 1915, arranged in categories, were as follows: — 


C 


Category. 


Deficit and Nil ... 


Under £50 


£50 and under 


£100 
£150 
£156 
£200 
£300 
£500 
£1750 
£1,000 
£1,500 
£2,000 
£3,000 
£4,000 


£5,000 and over... 


”? 


Tetal 


£100 
£150 
£156 
£200 
£300 
£500 
£750 
, £1,000 
£1, 500 
£2,000 
£3,000 
£4,000 
£5,000 


ae see 


tee 


No. of Persons. 


93,978 
143,454 
179,248 
199,499 

20,883 

68,665 

46, 684 


— eee 


792,556 


i 


Aggregate Income. 


£ 


3,518,681 
13,000,632 
24,496, 025 

3,183,318 
11,881,549 
1,084,030 

8,452,834 

4,603,801 

2,547,837 

2,864,103 

1,725,181 

1,896,895 

1,040,299 

768,731 

3, 474, a7 


£04, 538,137 


The total number of persons in receipt of incomes of the taxable limit of 
their aggregate incomes amounted to 


£166 and upwards was 153,409, and 


£50,339,531. 


Exclusive of the value of (i) interests in. trust estates, (ii) assurance 
and annuity policies, aud (iii) prospective benefits from friendly societies and 
trade unions, the net assets of persons resident in New South Wales on 
30th June, 1915, arranged in categories were as follows :— 


Categior ye 


i 
No, of Persons. ; Aggregate Amount, 


Debt and Nil 


Under £100 14 i ne 
£100 and under £250 .., 
£500 .. 
£750 ., 
£1,000 .., 


£250 
£500 
£750 
£1,000 
£2,800 
£6,000 
£430,000 
£15,000 
£20,000 
£25,000 
£50,000 
£75,000 


” 


£2,500 .., 

£5,000 .., 
£10,000 .., 
£15,000 ... 
£29,000 ... 
£25,000 .. 


£50,000 . 
£75,000 . 
£100,000 .. 


£100,000 and upwards 
Total 


: 
ve 
oo 


135,809 
339, 658 
111,480 
72,297 
34,489 
19,912 
44,517 
18,741 
9,125 
2,807 
1,238 
687 
1,156 
329 

1138 
198 


“792,556 


10,412,151 
17,814,900 
25,546,241 
20,982,898 
17,219,622 
69,612,302 
64,996,702 
63,076,571 
33,896, 198 
21,340,764 
15,427,892 
33,423,087 
20, 114.398 

9,753,426 
39,328,190 


£468, 944, 322 


As evidence of the wide diffusion of wealth in New South Wales it is 
worthy of remark that no fewer than 133,312 residents of the State pos- 
sessed on the 30th June, 1915, assets of an aggregate total of £415,171,030, 
the individual amounts of which were £500 and upwards, 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Tre Revence ann Expenprrure ACCOUNT. . 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the State 
during the last ten years. The figures include advances made and repaid, 
and transfers in aid of the Public Works and the Closer Settlement Funds :— 


: 7 
Year | I Excess Excess of 


ended | Revenue. Expenditure. | of Revenue over | Expenditure over 
oe | Expenditure, Revenue. 
a £ | - | £ | £ 
1908 | 13,995,865 | 13,790,285 | 205,589 
1909 | 13,687,275 | 14,726,521 | “84 | 1,039,246 
1910 | 14,592,415) 14,930,386 | 352,029 | os 

t 
1911 | 13,882,495 | 14,470,687 | s | 588,202 
1912 | 15,797,136 | 16,137,279 | 1} $40,143 
1913 | 16,260,456 | 17,488,936 | 3 | 1,228,380 
1914 | 18,438,229 | 18,065,190 378,039 | i 

| 

1915 | 18,946,227 | 18,516,179 430,048 | 3 
1916 | 19,703,518 | 19,553,927 149,591 | 
1917 | 20,537,835 | 20,806,633. | Ss £68,798 


The total net receipts for the ten years amounted to £165,831,441, and the 
expenditure to £167,785,923, the deficieney for the period being £1,954,482. 
The credit balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund on the 30th June, 
1907, was £575,220, so that the transactions during the period under review 
resulted in a net debit of £1,379,262. 


THe GenreraL ACCOUNT. 


The following table shows each of the main accounts under which the 
Government conducts its financial business, the subsidiary accounts being 
ineluded under one or other of the headings enumerated, The Audit Act 
provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank for the transaction 
of the general bauking business of the State. The accounts are kept under 
several ‘headings, viz., Consolidated Revenue Account, General Loan 
Account, Special Accounts (Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court Moneys), 
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Special Deposits Account, Closer Settlement Account, Public Works 
Account, Railways Loan Account, and a number of suspense accounts, 
which are specified in the table. All moneys paid into any of the accounts 
mentioned are deemed to be “ public moneys,” aud for interest purposes the 
several accounts are treated as one account. The special accounts, which 
consist of ‘“ Supreme Court Moneys,” are not controlled by the Audit Act, 
as they are operated on directly by the officers in charge of the Departments 
interested. The position of the main divisions of the General Account on 
the 80th June, 1917, is shown below. 


i 
| Ledger Balances on 30th June, 1917. 
—— = 
Head of Account. | [ 
| ee Balances. Total. 
= = — 7 at ie pea 
Credit Balances— | | ' 
. ‘ i £ ' & : £ 
Special Depssits Account— . { i 
Government Savings Bank Deposits Account .. J | 2,997,514 } 2,907,514 
i i 
a iy Advances Deposit Account | . 468,500 | 468,500 
State Debt Comniissioners’ Trust Accounts | 138,081 138,081 
” a Deposit Account a ts 107,261 | 107,264 
Fixed Deposits Account . |) 313,102 F 213,109 
Sydney Municipal Council Sinking Funds H 133,256 133,256 
t 
Industrial Undertakings a { 93,7388 93,738 
Railway Store Advance Account .. | 107,043; 103,043 
Cther “ie 64,151 909,863 | 974,014 
a ~ wars w 
| 
Total .. . o Li 64,151 &,164,357 5,228,508 
Railways Loan Account .. 0 6. wk ee ewe feet 636,258 | 636,258 
Closer Settlement Account = =e Sta oy 7 a eee 154,517 164,517 
Public Works Account .. ate wig “ i 150,817 150,817 
Special Accounts — i ' 
Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court Moneys .. as : nave 301,195 | 391,195 
i | 
London Remittance Account .. oo oe ar st 1,626,118 ; 1,626,113 
i 5 
Total .. Se oe & Cr £; 64,151 | 8,128,257 8,187,408 
{ 
Less Debit Balances-- £ i : i 
Consolidated Revenue Account.. ee oes 483,138 ; 
General Loan Account 8,376,517 |! j i 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account «. 441,616 | ' 
I 2 fe 4 
Public Works Expenditure Suspense Account 129,128 a x 4,803,081 4,303,081 
Seed Wheat and Fodder Expenditure Sus- : | 
pense Account a 2 134,661 |: 
Storage of Butter Account a ar «237,971 | 
se | [ae ay 
Net Credit Balance in Sydney .. a (OCH i 64,151 8,320 226 | 3,384,377 
Deduet—London Account Dr! 1,628,118 | 1,626,113 
i 
: i, ae: 
Total .. yea ze a wis CH 64,151 | 1,624,113 1,758,264 
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DistTRipuTION oF Te BALANCE. 


The distribution of the cash balance on the 30th June, 1917, is shown in 
the following table, the London accounts to the latest date available before 
the closing of the Public Accounts for the financial year. 


{ { 


£ £ & 
Special Deposits Account—Bank of New South Wales .. 4,155,544 
+ os 55 Conunercial Banking: Se shal \ 
: of Sydney... : as 1,008,813 | 
—— | 5,164,357 
Closer Settlement Account —Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney... 7 maces 154,517 
Public Works Account—Bank of New South Wales brea 150,817 
Special Accounts—Bank of New South Wales és ns eheas 391,195 
Rail ways Loan Account—Bank of New South Wales “a 253,084 | 
9 ay a Commer cial Banking Company) ! 
of Sydney = ag 383,174 
—— 636,258 | 
t 
London Remittances Account--Bank of New South Wales) 813,04 | 
58 $3 %. Commercial Ranking Com- | H 
pany of Sydney .. $13,059 i 
—- 1,626,113 
\__-_. | 9,193,957 
&ess Debit Balances— ; 
Consolidated Revenue Account—~Bank of New South] : 
Wales.. o DY 214,388 \ 
$5 5 my Commercial Banking’ 
Company of Sydney | ; 
Dr. 263,750 } 
Ay +? 3, Cash in Hands of Receiver Cr, 25,000 i 
——_—_—_- 483,188 
General Loan Account— Bank of New South Wales Ast 3,039,977 | 
99 39 na Commercial Banking vole ofj i" 
Sydney di es ‘ on 336,540 | 
—~ -| 8,876,517 | 
H { 
Loans Lixpenditure Suspense Account—Bank of New South, { 
Wales .. : 3€6,773 Lait 
5 ” a ” Commercial Pank-| i ! 
ing Company of! ‘ 
Sydney .. aa 74,843 ace 
jo a i 
Public Works Expenditure Suspense Account— | 
Bank of New South Wales..\ ae 129,128 
\ ' 
Seed Wheat and Fodder Expenditure Suspense Aceount— 
Bank of New South Wales..! 2,107 3 
4 _ fe Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney .. 7, 132,554 i 
ae 134,661 | 
4 
i i 
\ ‘ 
Wheat grown on Excess Area Suspense Account —- \ | 
Bank of New South Wales. 152,595 | ‘ 
4% $y 5 Commercial Ranking Com-; | 
pany of Sydney oat 85,376 ! 
{———— 937,971 | 
Total... Dre _ Leen 
| — 
Total Balance in Sydney on we Ore ' 3,320,226 
Deduct—London Accounts .. oe 46 oe . Dr. Bete esas i 1,626,118 
Net Balance .. we CRS sats Liog ; 1,694,113 
a canara: soy ts =_ 1 } 


Tue Consouipatep Revenue Funp. 


Although the system of keeping accounts on a cash basis is in operation, 
it is necessary, in estimating the financial position of the State, to consider 
the Old Deficiency Account and the New Account under the Audit Act 
Amendment Act, which form the Consolidated Revenue Account, as well 
as the Loaus Account, and the various Trust Acccunts not forming part of 
the Consolidaterl Revenue Account. 
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The following table shows the accumulated deficiency on the Consolidated 
Revenue Account for each of the last ten years. The treasury bills issued 
heve been included in the statement. as they became part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Account proper. 


: _ Deficiency Bills H 
Financial Year, Current at find of | 


“Cash ‘Balance at “30th June. | Actual 


Zev f i Accumulated 
Year, “Credit, Overdratt. EB Surolus ee 
£ £ £ £ 
1908 1,214,516 1,676,924 ig |; 462,408 
1909 914,516 = «637,678; ek —- 276,838 
1910 659,337 989,707 | 2 "+4 330,370 
1911 | 414,516 | 401,605 | ae 73,011 
1912 114,516 | 61,363 a | — §8,153 
1913 | i 5 1,167,017 —- 1,167,017 
1914 2 iy 793,978 793,978 
1915 ' a” se 563,931 — £63,93t 
1916 | ~ ao . 214,340 | — 214,340 
1917 483,188 — 483,138 
Ai 
| 


Tine Revexce axp EXxpexpirure. 


The gross reyenue and the net revenue and expenditure since 1908 were 
as follow :— 


Year | Net Revenue. } Net Expenditure, 


k Gross da. 
goth June peeve ! as Total. | Per Inhabitant.._ otal. "| Per Inhabitant. 

| : 3 | | 

: £ £ | £384 £ | £84 
1908 14,239,459 234,504 13,995,865) 9 2 8 13,790,285) 9 0 0 
1909 | 18,906,846 ' 219,571 | 13,687,275, 8 15 5 14,726,521 9 8 9 
1910, 14,752,815 | 149,900, 14,582,415; 9 2 8 14,230,386} 818 3 
1911 | 14,021,128 188,638 _ aes See | 8 9 6 14,470,687 816 7 
1912 15,941,078 143,942 «15,797,186: 9 6 0 16,137,279 910 0 
1913 | 16,486,890 226,434 16,260,436 9 2 9 17,488,836 | 916 7 
1914 1 18,653,089 214,860 18,488,229 ; 10 1 2 18,065,190 | 917 2 
1915; 19,125,984) 179,757 18,946,227; 10 8 4 18,516,179 918 8 
1916 | 19,939,065 | 235,547 19,703,518 | 1010 10 _ 19,558,927 10 9 8 
1917 | 20,712,146 | 174,311 , 20,587,835 | 11 0 5 | 20,806,633} 11 3 4 

\ | ; 

! | | 


The revenve included the surplus revenue returned to the State by the 
Commnouwealth, from 1907 to 1910, under the Constitution Act, and from 
1910 onwards, wnder the Commonwealth Sur rplus Revenue Act of 1910. 
Prior to that date the Commonwealth was obliged to pay not less than threc- 
fourths of the net Custems aud Excise revenue to each State on a propor- 
tional basis, but since then it has paid 25s. per head of the population. 


PUBLIC FINANCE, 


THE Huaps or REVENCE AND EXPENDITURE. 
The subjoined table shows the sources of revenue and the avenues of 
expenditure during the last five financial years, ending the 
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30th June. 


REVENUE. 
Governmental. 
Revenue Returned by Commonwealth é 
Taxation— 

Stamp Duties— } 
Probate, ete. .. : gal 
Other .. . 7 

Land Tax 7 a 

Income Tax ; ais 

Motor Tax Rr 

Petting Taxes .. on 

Totalizator Tax ae 

Licenses .. . os = + | 

Total Taxation .. = 
Land Reyvenue— 

Alienation . 

Occupation > 

Biiscellaneous : os a 

Total Land Reve enue .. £ 


Scivices Rendered (Other than BusinessU udertakings)) 


General Miscellaneous 
Industrial Undertakings .. 


Total Governmental 


£ 
Business Undertakings of the State. 

Ra'lways and Tramways .. ae 

Sydney Harbour Trust 


Metropolitan Board of W; ater Supply and Sewer age. 
Hunter District Board of Water Supply and Sewerage 


Total Business Undertakings £ 
Advances Repaid : aA ee 


th_hY 


Grand Total 


EXPENDITURE. 


Governmental. 
Interest on Public Debt and Funds in Temporary 
Possession of oeerumens (Exclusive of Business| 
Undertakings) .. a ee oe 
Reduction of Public Debt 
Local Government -- 
Endowments and Grauts 
Police and Prisons .. 
Lospitals and Charities (including Lunac y). 
Departinents— 
Premier .. 
Chief Secretary “and Public Health” 
Treasurer 
Aittornmey- -General and Justice 
Lands _.. . 
Pablic Works.. 
Public Instruction 
Labour and industry .. 
Mines 
Agriculture a 
Local Government and Main Roads 
All Other Services .. 


Total Gov epninenial 


Business Undertakings of the State. 
Working Expenses— 
Railways and Traniways 
Sydney Harbour Trust 
Metrop, Board of Water Snpply and Sew erage . 
Hunter District Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage 


‘ 
Interest on Capital— 
Railways and Tramways 


Sydney Harbour Trust ss 
Metrop. Board of Water Supply and Sew erage . 


Ifunter Dist. Board of Water Supply and Sewer: age Le 
| 


£ 
£ 


Total Business Undertakings 


Transfers to Public Works and Closer Set. Funds 


Advances made . 
Grand Total 


Ps 


. u 


1913. 1014. 1915. 1916 1917. 
£ £..|..8..1. ££ 
2,178,688 | 2,248,241 | 2,287,295 | 2,297,872) 2,286,913 
i 
365,250} 612,529 551,629| 645,554] 826,769 
233,940 | 877,707 | 552,762] 522,992] 550,211 
5,738 | 4,692 3,346 3,191 3,215 
662,625 | 1,290,370 | 1,653,923 | 1,707,408| 1,973,477 
- ee 45,055 54,866 67 044 
#3 31,330 47,536 
3 = 6,346 
137,807 | 144,7 84) 154,806 
1,405,360 | 2,320,005 3,117,221) 3,629,404 
} . 
999,363 | 982,885} 908,785 | 1,057,711| 972,657 
616,725 | 641,280! 606,984 7 605,784 
189,860 | __ 184,312) 173,627) 168,568 
1,835,948 | 1,698, 1,865,318} 1,747,009 
412,727 408,390] 414,671) 417,345 
495,427 | 482,649] 661,093| —502,89¢) 550,008 
32,885 | 6,800 | —-10:358. 9,086' «12,710 
6,361,030 | 7,349,098 | 7,920,837 | 8,206,4 | 8,648,889 
8,544,376 | 9,684,877 | 9,660,822 | 9,990,502] 10,390,602 
452,244 | 470,773} 464,631 489,722| 511,981 
633,599 | 713,056 | 796,388] 844,664] 866,318 
66,145 | 80,945 | 85 823} 98.085] 99,448. 
9,696,364 |10,949,G51 11,007,664 | 11,422,977| 11,868,344 
2| 130,480} 17,676 | 74,07€ 26,102 
18,438,220 j18,946,227 | 19,703,518! 20,537,835 
950,895 } 1,022,782 | 971,485} 1,057,76£, 1,004,198 
450,602 5,632 5,688 6,504 6,868 
i 
281,304 | 258,352 281,243, 844,02F, 308,836 
641,858 | 655,189 | | 5278 © 694,514 
643,989 | 733;387| 769/311} 880,243 929,218 
115,303| 85,925} 185,883] 175,978] 182,928 
107,827 | 122,666| 132,955} 126,539) 135,172 
603,520 | 624,716] 593,086! 594,751! 735,911 
301,788 | 325,776 | 338,965; —334,058| 381,890 
301.752 | 884,478) 451,025 + 410,017| 384,854 
540,515 | 418,225 523 | 444,608, 459,085 
1,490,205 | 1,607,324 | ; 1,698,515, 1,853,049 
39,510} 84,049 43.759 | 50,111; 55,156 
63,137 67,834 ae ,010 74,803] 62,425. 
216,363} 295,943} 236,163 | 249,244 
ce be a 29,612 
450,190 467,941 
5 7,839,841 


6,390,420 | 7,128,569 | 6,928,379 | 7,233,151 7,605,045 
124,970 | °132,017 | ‘133,156! 144,972; 14,616 
217,964 | 249,814} 279,813) 287,508 320,782 
26,889| 29,687/ 31,079! 82,164. 87,089 

7,885,087 | 7,372,427 | 7,097,885, 8,103,582 

2,129,995 | 2,382,857 | 2,611,780! 2,873,998) 3,189,648 
207,869 | 284,681 | 250,279} 275,607 323,949 
372,714 442,019} 485,59;| 584,023 

32,389} 85,918] 42,909 
3,336,467| 3,671,211) 4,1 

9,407,601 {10,508,555 110,703,894 | 11,260, 0u6) 13,244,061 
559,698 | 336,£41| 499,408: 568,043. 
47.039 | 17,076} 81.083, 189,688 

17,488,836 |18,065,190 18,516,179 20,806,833 
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The headings of Revenue and Expenditure shown previously for the | 
years ended the 30th June, 1913 to 1917, are repeated herewith, and against 


each is given the rate per head of population. 


Per Inhabitant. 


Ruvescn | 1918 1914 1915. | 1916 i 171i 
Governmental. £ed.| fs d.| £s. al £sd.. & 8 d 
Revenue Returned by Commonwealth. . 1 4 6 | 146; 146/147) 147 
Taxation— ! ! : | 
Stamp Duties— | ' : 
PeGbatt efeoee e Jo41:057 0 50) 0 611 0 810 
Other fy : : 028) 041 060,05 7 0 511 
Land Tax )O 1) 001) ‘s | ae oe 
Income Tax 7 6| 014 1] 017 9; 018 3 11 2 
Motor Tax oe ws 006! 007° 009 
Betting Taxes oo - 004 ; ‘ : 
Totalizator Tax es : ae | 
Licenses .. F a Ss o17;/ 01 7: 018; 018 
Total Taxation .. 16 6| 111 9; 113 4; 1180 
‘Land Revenue— | | 
Alienation 010 9: 9: O11 4: 010 5 
Occupation 07 0: 6; 0 6 9, 0 6 6G 
Miscelaneous 0 2 2, 0! 0 110) 0 110 
Total - e 019 1 3' 01911; O18 9 
Services Rendered (Other than Business i | | 
takings) a ete aa 050 04 5/ 0 4 5; 0 4 6 
General Misceilanecus 0 6 3: 0 6 0} 0 5 5) 0 510 
Industrial Undertakings .. 2 0 0 1.90) 0: 2 i 001; 00 2 
Total Governmental : Bn 4 2° 4 5 0] 47 9° 412 9 
Business Eeeehnae © of the State. i | aes tos 

Railways and Tramways .. a 416 1; 5 5 8: 5 3 8/ 5 611, 5Ul 6 

Sydney Harbour Trust .. . 05 1; 05 2'/ 0 5 0! 05 8B: 0 5 & 

Metropolitan Board of Water Supply andSewerage.. © 7 1) 0 7 9' 08 7] 09 0! 09 4 

Iiuvter D.strict Board of Water Supply and Sewerage 3 oO 9; 8 O11? GO OTl] OFT OLD 

Total Business Undertakings 1 6 9 O/ 519 6) 518 2,623 675 

Advances Repaid .. 5 a is mt | 0 2 3] 0 1 6) ©» Oz] 0 Ol 0 0B 

Grand Tetal Ne a .| 9 2 #f lo 1 2/10 38 4} 101010 110 6 
EXPENDITURE, i | | 
Governmental, i i { 

Interest on Public Debt and Funds in Temporary | | ! i 
Possession of Government (Exclusive of Business ; | i H 
Undertakings)... 010 8; O11 2! 010 5; O11 4: O10 9 

Reduction of Public Debt... 051; 0012! 001; 001 | 001 

Loeal Government— ; i i j 

Endowments.and Grants 0 8 2: 02° 03 0:1 0 8 8] 08 8 

Police and Prisons .. .| O 7 2 07 2: 07 0} 07 0' 07 6 

Jlospitals and Charities (Including Lunacy) . .| 9 7 8B! 0 8 0. 0 8 8; 0 9 5] O10 0 

Departments— H ' i : | 

Premier .. 014: 0 011; 0 2 0) O111 | 0 1 5 
Chief Secretary “and Publie Health | 018, 014, 015) 014/015 
Treasurer ee 0 6 9; 0 610; 0 6 5) 0 6 41 0 711 
Attorney: -General and) Justice 03 5' 03 6; 03 7/03 7 | 03 7 
Lands .. 045! 04 2] 0 410; 0 4 5! 04 2 
Public Works... 061 047/049) 049! 0411 
Public Instruction 016 9. O17 6 j 07 6/018 2] 01911 
Labour and Industry .. 00 5 007; 0 0 6) 00 6) 007 
Mines 908 099) 009] 0 019; 008 
Agviculture 025 #0 8 3} 02 7] 0 2 7 | 02 8 
Local Government and Mein Roads. aye PS ae : - 003; 00 4 
All Other Services .. (062 0 411; 0 4 6 | O49; 0 5 0 
STEEL es eeanienial 2 480 817 $i 317 7) 4 Ol] 4 42 

Business Undertakings of the State. | i ! ° 

Working ee i { \ } 

Railwa and Tramways 81110: 817 9: 814 4; 817 5 418 
Sydney Harbour Trust OF OTe eek FOU Bs OTe GOs LG 
Metrop. Board of Water Supply and Sew erage . 025, 02 9; 03 0; 03 1, 038 5 
Hunter Dis, Board of Water Supply and Sew crage 0 0 41 00 4/ 00 4/ 00 4' 0 0 5 

Interest on Capital— £1 316 0 i 4.2 3{ 319 1 42 4 47 06 

Railways and Tramways ld 31! 16 0) 181) 110 9, 114 3 
Syd-ey Harbour Trust : 024; 027/02 8/02n! 036 
Metrop. Beard of Waler Supply and Sew erage . 04 2! 04 6] 0 4 9/] 05 3); 06 8 
Hunter Dis. Board of Water Supply and Sew erage 00 4:00 4! 00 4! 00 5/ 0 0 4 

£| 110 9] 113 5| 13510; 119 4) 2 4 5 

Total Business Undertakings 5 6 9| 515 8| 51411; 6 1 § G11 5 

Transfers to Public Works and Closer Sct. Funds 064:038 8!05 4 | 064 06 0 
Advances mide. a «sf 00 6/00 2] 0 010] 004 019 
Grand Total. “976 7} 917 21 918 810 9 Bill 3 4 
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THE CLOSER SETTLEMENT: ACCOUNT. 


The Closer Settlement Account was established under Act No. 9 of 1906. 
The contributions have been advanced from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, from Loans, and from the balance at the credit of the Real Property: 
Act Assurance Fund, which was transferred at the inauguration of the 
Closer Settlement Fund. 


The subjoined statement shows the receipts and expenditure of the Closer 
Settlement Account for the financial year ended the 30th June, 1917 :— 


RecrrptTs. 
£ 

Balance Brought Forward from Previous Year ... wea wees eee 75,122 
Assurance Fees—Real Property Act a ads Be ous ot 9,005 
Repayments by Settlers ied Se toe aie ba int RNS w= 118,044 
Repayments on Account of Improvement Leases... ae ay ah 2,659 

£199,821 

UXPENDITURE, 
£ 

Under Real Property Act... eh bt oY si a 62 375- 
Purchase of Estates, Including Contingent Expenses... vei we. 6,173 
Compensation for Iinprovement Leases, etc. ise ee i .. 16,796 
Interest. on Purchase Money .., ey 2% ar ae “My .. 1,201 


Interest’ on Closer Settlement Debentures, Act No. 58, 1916 ... aa | LESS 


Recoup to Consolidated Revenue Fund... is LG ae .. 19,624 
Balance, 30th June, 1917 at i de Boe 2. ize cee ww. 154,517 
£199,821 


During the period of eleven years ended the 30th June, 1917, forty-five 
estates bad been purchased for closer seitlement, exclusive of Improvement. 
Leases, ete., resumed under Act 74 of 1912, the total area of all the estates 
being 1,465,267 acres. Teceipts from all sources amounted to £834,485, 
and the cxpenditure was as follows:—Purchase money, £3,653,671; contin- 
gent expenses, £119,571; total, £3,773,242. On the 30th June, 1917, there 
were 644 purchasers with overdue instalments, the amounts outstanding 
being £93,354. 


Tur Pusric Works Account, 


The Public Works Account, which was opened in the year 1906, under 
the authority of the same statute which provided for the Closer Settlement 
Fund, receives two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sales of Crown lands, 
less 20 per cent. credited to the Consolidated Revenue Fund, besides the 
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proceeds of land sales under the Public Instruction Act; and grants in aid 


are occasionally voted from the Consolidated Revenue. 


The transactions 


for the year ended the 30th June, 1917, are shown herewith. 


{ 


Receipts. Amount. | Disbursements. Amount. 
j E iiiimte z 
Repayments to Credit of Votes a Premier —Aviation School 8 19,650 
(previous years) ges 2: 4,362 11 “Miscellaneous .. ae! be “ 1,147 
Two-thirds Net Proceeds of Sale of! i 20,797 
Crown Lands, Exclusive of Intérest! ' Cglonial Secretary and Minister of) ~~~ 
on Purchase Money—le:s 20 per; Public Health— 
cent. . ve = o 328,013 | Hospitals and Benevolent Asylums 57,318 
| : Miscellaneous fo 9,538 
Net Proceeds of Sale of Land, Under i 66,856 
Section 4, Public Instruction Act* . nae u 
of 1880 | 920 Treasurer — Government Printing 
| Office—Plant .. oa ie ae 
Transfers from Consolidated Revenue | Explosives .. as 
Account .. 2 i ae ..1 235,000 |] Sydney Harbour Trust a a 
| | Miscellaneous 2 doh Lvs 
Repayment of Advence to Closer Set-, 4 
tlement Account oF oo 2 i) Attorney-Gencral and Justice .. ae 
H !' Secretary for Lands-— 
| ji Resumption of Parks, Foreshores,etc. 
| Miscellaneous . . . 
i | Public Vee oe and Rivers.. 
| ly Dredge Service . a 
i if Public Building 23 a3 
} | Construction of Wor' ks “Generally oa 
] i} Metropolitan Board of Water Supply| (c* «+ 
t and Sew crage—Water Supply ‘ 19,334 
| iW Hunter District Board of Water Sup- 
; u ply and Sewerage-—Water Supply 2,892 
: is Roads and Brides cs 18,044 
i I, Main Roads Boards 18,449 
| 1 Grants to Shires and Municipalities 7,741 
| : Railways and Tramways oe 2,867 
} ii Recoup to Loan Vote .. es 19,500 
| i 189,68 
|, Public Instruction — 
{ i | Technical ae r 10,987 
{ School Buildings, eto... 2's . 180,929 
i ; | Miscellaneous Services € 45,309 
| Kecoup to Loan Vote .. 2 é 25,000 
| 
 Mines— 
| i: ‘State Collieries .. ~- oe 
! i 
Agriculture— 
‘Improv emenis to Parks,Gardens,ete.| 5,305 
‘ | Forestry— 
| Afforestation, etc. ‘ es . 
| i Purchases of Saw- mills, ete.. : 
1 
‘Balance, 380th June, 1916, \ | Total Works, Services, ete. .. Pe 
brought forward as ;_ 200,41) |! Balance, 30th June, 1916 Lom se 
Grand Total £\ 777,785 |} Grand Total te £ 


TXPENDITURE ON 


Prsauc Works, 


; The total expenditure on Public Works during each of the last five years 
is shown in the following table, together with the amount disbursed from 
the Public Works Fund, the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and from Loans. 
i ae Pa ae 
Year | Poni ones] Gonotdated | gang, |g Tot, | er iabitant 
| gE | ; a eee | | £- £s. d. 
1913 570,531 ; 570,768 7,703,594 | 8,845,193 419 & 
1914 390,358 : 490,206 9,126,844 | 19,007,408 5 9 3 
1935 583, 541 | 533,932 6,996,107 | 8,113,580 4 7 2 
1916 562,844 | 601,213 8,173,104! 9,337,161 4191) 
1917: 626,918 i 570,652 6,862, 17 | 8,059,749 46 6 
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TAXATION. 


License Fees, Land and Inconie Taxes, Stamp and Probate Duties, Motor 
Taxes, and Betting Taxes, represent the various forms of taxation in the 
State, and the subjoined statement shows the revenue derived from each 
source during the year ended the 80th dane, 1917. 


Net 


Head of Revenue. Revo. | Refunds. | Revenue. 
| 
7 iin Sie Gat) ou | a 
Collections from Licenses :— : £ i £ £ 


To Retail Fermented and Spirituous Liquors,! 


including Colonial Wine, Cider, and ies 89,838 :) 
Wholesale Spirit Dealers ae 4,940 | | | 
Billiard and Haesvolls be 7,919 | | | 
Auctioneers E te os we i 7,491 ;! | 
Hawkers, Pedlars, and Pawnbrokers | 2,709 ; : 
oe of Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarelies | 3,867 | | 
xplosives Act of 1905... i i | 1,190 | | a7! x 
Metropolitan Traffic ‘Act oe an ie sa 3,508 | | 250) i Sea EOS 
Bouse Traffic Act in vee ee] 27,240 
Gaming and Betting Act, 1906 fe 1,202 || | 
Theatres and Public Halls Act, 1908 fi | 3,158 | | 
Sunday Trading Refreshment Act, 1916... | 1,526 | | 
Inflammable fe aaa, 1915 ae re wait 1,824 | | | 
All Other . eM ay oa, eee agli | 
Total, Licenses... tes £. 157,607 2,801 | 154,806 
Land Tax ... i a is ee sae ga 3,220 | 5 3,215 
Income Tax, 0. eee ee OM4B,O11 | 69,534 | 1,973,477 
Motor Tatias ws “a cee fe wh ap Sapien 376 (67,044 
| -— 7 
Stamp Duties :—-- | \ 
Adhesive Stamps «| 161,610 | } 
Impressed Stamps— £ | 
Deeds .., 1§3,361 i | ' 
Debentures, Promissory Notes, aud | | | 
Bills of Exchange ... ae, 34,604 7 | 
Coupons, Cheques. and Receipts ~ 98,124 Vy 
Bills of Lading, ‘Transfers of Shares, : | 
te ua! th ide fie | RMSBODA| 
Less Commissions and Deductions 330.6 22 | | | 7 
1.615 | 6,248 1,876,980 
7! 329,007 | | | 
Bank-note Composition... i. Skane oe sel 1,716 | | | 
Probate Dnties ... ube wt or S14, 813 i | 
Settlement and Companies’ Death | 
Duties ... oh ta oe 2a 11,958 | ! 
— 826,769 || | 
Betting Tickets ... 7 ie 3a ies w  40,849 | | 
Miscellaneous Receipts .. 64 es a eel 5-918 Pi 
Paid direct to Treasury igs ns ie | 17,8595 
Total, Stamp Duties ...._ 1,383,228 «6,248. | 1,376,980 
} - _| i 
Betting Taxes —Racing Clubs and Bookmakers . | 47,597 — 61 | 47,536 
Totalizator Tax sai As eee 6346) 6. | 6,346 
53,913 | él £3,882 
_. Revenue from Taxation... we £, 8,708,4 29 | 79, 025 | 3,629,404 
The eontrel of Customs and Excise Baaesed to the Commiauwedith Govern- 


ment on the ist January, 1901, and the foregoing statement consequently 


252. 
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does not include any figures relating to taxation from those sources. 
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Ina 


publication of this character it is desirable, however, that the actual amount 
to. which the people of the State are subjected by way of taxation, whether 


direct or indirect, should be clearly set forth. 


The following 


statement 


shows in detail the net revenue from each source of taxation for the five 
years, ended the 30th Juue, 1917, after deducting refunds, but making no 


allowance for tho cost 


of collection. 


| 1916-17. 


Head of Taxation, or Charge. 1912-13. 1913-14. | = 1914-15, 1915-16. 
{ | soul — 
ae - | 
CoMMONWEALTH. £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs Daties a 5,391,029 5,389,065 | 5,393,560 | 6,225,832) 5,705,757 
Excise ,, 1,257,667 | 1,274,007 | 1,430,301 | 1,763,900] 1,718,516 
Land Tax 831, 908 | 765,867 | 1,041,219 | 1,664,881 950,C09 
Income Tax ; | 8 *1 551,653] *2,239,206 
Probate and Succession! | : 
Duties 19,2382 257,303 606,311 
Entertainment Tax . | 50,096 
Total, Commonwealth! ‘ : i | 
Taxation ... £) 7,479,924 7,428,939 | 7,884,312 10,863,569 11,269,886 
STATE. : | | 
Land Tax yy 5,738 4,692 3,846 3,190: 3,215 
Income Tax o 662,625 1,290,370 + 1,653,923 | 1,707,403. 1,973,437 
Stamp and Probate Duties. 
Stamps 230,197 370,114 559,009 493, 491. 607,646 
Bank-note Compositiou.. 3,745 2,508 1,N63, 1,716 
Betting ‘lickets.. . Ae & ee 27,688" 40,849 
Probate 357,275) 494660) 542459 42,445) 814,818 
Settlement and. ‘Compa-. 1 
nies’ Death Duties ..,| 7,975 | 17,869 8,170 8,109 11,956 
as ee soe a are 
Total, Stamp Duties A 599,190 $90,236 | 1, 104,59 1,168,546, 1,376,980 
Motor Tax ... <ul 45 025 54,868 67,044 
Betting Taxes | : 31,330 47,536 
‘Totalizator Tax sive = | se | vie 6.346 
Licenses 137,£07 | 144,767 : 148,955 : 1o1,S84 154,806 
Total, State Taxa- } 
tion £ 3,405,360 | 2,330,005 | 2,955,670 | 3,117,221! 3,629,404 
i H “x ia 
Loca. 
Wharfage and Tonnage, ; ' 
Rates. ee 281,725 285,897 277,760 298,612 290,454 
“Fees for Registration of | 
Dogs ’ ss 16,768 17,079 17,075 | 16,851] 16,692 
Municipal Rates— 
City of Sydney ... | 226,688 | 242,803 | 285,024 | 295.5291 595 gag 
» (Land Tax) 100,267) 151.212” 170.653 168'613't was 
Suburban ‘and Country : 
Municipalities 818,576 1,974,453) 1,118,214 
Shire Rates , 524,548 | §26,514 651,437 
‘Licenses (City Couneil)— i 
Auctioneers, Hawkers, f | 
cic 1,499 1,479 | B02 2,106 1,319 
‘Water and Sewer age Rates ' 
~~-(Metropolitan and! ' 
Ffunter) ... ‘ 699,744 | = 794,C01 : $82,161 | 942,753 965,761 
Tota!, Local Rates | 
and Charges £,_- 2,669,815 | 2,954,248 | 3,286,103 3,425,431 2,569,525 
Grand Total . 11,555,099 | 12,713,192 |14,126,085 _ 17,406,221 18,468,815 
\ 
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“Customs and excise duties since 1910 are gross and do not take into 
account interstate credits and debits, which are not available for subsequent 
“years. During 1909-10, the last year in which these credits and debits were 
recorded, the net interstate debits amounted to £242,955. The figures for 
municipal and shire rates and licenses relate to the year ended the 31st 
December preceding the close of the financial year in which they are 
included on the previous page. 


TAXATION PER INHABITANT. 


The previous figures would be incomplete without corresponding informa- 
tion respecting the taxation per head of population, which is set forth here- 
under. 


Head of Taxation, or Charge, 1912-13. | 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-i7. 
" 2 | 
ComMMON WEALTH. ;£ 8. d. £. s dj, £38 di £5. dj £ 5s. d. 
Customs Duties ... . 8 0 7! 218 9|217 103, 3.6 73 3 1 3 
Excise, | O14 2) 013 11/015 4| 018 105 018 5g 
Land Tax .. : af .!| 0 9 4, 0 8 4.011 24 O11 43 010 23 
Income Tax a3 : ied 016 6% 1 4 0% 
Probate and Succession “Duties ;0 0 2 0 2 9; 0 6 6 
Entertainment Tax : ae 0 0 64 
Total, Conmonwealth!| i 
Taxation... £) 44 1) 41 0/4 4 7, 516 2% 6 0114 
STATE. | 1 
Land Tax ... ea ste «/ 0 0 LT} 0 0 1/0 0 04 0 O 03) 0 0 Of 
Income Tax ewe et OO 7 G6} O14 1/1017 83 O18 34 1 4 Qt 
es iL - 
Stamp and Probate Duties — : 
Stamps | 0 2 7; 0 4 1/0 5 108 0 5 B38 0 5 5k 
Bank-note Composition ; 0 0 O}8 0 O 040 0 Of 0 O Of es 
Betting Tickets a | : ed 0 0 34) 0 0 5% 
Probate 0 4 0] 0 5 5,0 510| 0 6 103) 0 8 9 
Settlement and Companies’ 
Death Duties (| 0 0 137} 0 0 23:0 0 1) 0 0 08 0 0 18 
ve ta! 7 Z 
Total, Stamp Dutics £1 0 6 83, O 8 83/011 10] 012 63) O14 9% 
i pieced lear oe | ee 
Motor Tax a en a 006; 0 0 7) 0 0 8% 
Betting Taxes... er “od 00 4; 0 0 6} 
Totalizator Tax... 0 ea ie 0 0 OF 
Licenses... Si oa .|/ O 1 6; 0 17/0 17) 0 1 TO 1 8 
Total, State Taxation 4) 015 Of 1 5 54 111 8 113 43) 118 112 
: | S 
Loca. ' 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates...) 0 3 2/ 0 3 2,0 8 0] 0 3 2303 4 
Fees for Registration of Dogs ...| 0 0 24, 0 6 23/0 0 23] 0 0 24 0 0 2} 
Municipal Rates—- | | 
City of Sydney (02 7 0 2 8/0 3 0! 0 3 21g 5 72 
& (Land Tax)..| 0 11, 01 8/0 110! 01 Oh! | ; 
Suburban avd Couniny Munt- | 
cipalities 09 3! 0 9 8;011 OF O11 6] 012 0 
Shire Rates . : 0 511! 0 6 8|0 6 8 0 6 83) 0 7 0 
Lieenses (City Council}- _— | 
Auctioneers, Hawkers, etc...) 0 0 O44 0 0 03/0 0 03 0 O OF; O D OF 
Water and Sewerage Rates— 
(Metropolitan and Huater) os 0 7103' 0 8 8};0 9 53 010 1 | 010 44 
Total, Local Rates and 
Charges... 4.) ©=9£ 110 1) 112 33/1 ue Bt 116 7} 118 33 
Grand Total g 6 9114 618 917 11 64, 9 6 2h 9 18 24 
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The foregoing tables of net revenue give a comprehensive list of the 
various sources of taxation, and the rates per capita prevailing for the five, 
years ended the 30th Junc, 1917. During that period the proportions 
increased in customs: duties, excise, income tax, wharfage and tonnage rates, 
city municipal rates, suburban and country municipal rates, shire rates, 
and water and sewerage rates. Decreases occurred in stamp duties, 
owing to fluctuations in the value of deceased estates, and in the State 
land tax, the latter being due to the operation of the Local Government 
Acts. A new source of revenue was provided by the Finance (Taxation) 
Acts, 1914 and 1915, under the provisions of which motor vehicles must be 
annually registered with the Police Department, and on such registration a 
fee fixed at a minimum of £1 is payable in respect of a motor cycle, motor 
tricycle, or taxi-cab. On other motor vehicles the license fee ranges 
between £2 and £20, and the basis upon which it is payable is the “ horse- 
power ” of the vehicle. Motor cars used by medical practitioners or clergy- 
men, public motor ears (except taxi-cabs), and trade motor vehicles pay 
half-rates. Government and ambulance motor vehicles, and those owned 
by municipalities and shires. or by the City of Syduey, are exempt from 
taxation. The revenue kenefited during 1916-17 by this tax to the extent 
of £67,044. 

There was a noticeable decrease in the revenue derived from income, 
land, and stamp duty taxation between the years 1907 and 1909. This was 
due to amending legislation under the Acts Nos. 7 and 8 of 1907, as far as 
income tax aud stamp duties were concerned, whereby from the Ist January, 
4908, any iucome won by personal exertion, up to £1,600 a year, was exempt 
from direct taxation, but owing to new legislation, imposiug a tax ou 
incomes execeding £300 per annum, the income tax shows a large increase 
in 1912, anc in 1914 additional amounts were obtained by the Income Tax 
Amendment Act of that year, which further increased the taxes, and 
-reduced the exemption to £250. In 1915 a Commonwealth Income Tax 
Act came into foree, under the provisions of which all net incomes above 
£156, earned during the curreney of the year ending the 30th June, 1915, 
were subjected to taxation. Stamp receipts declined from 1907 to 1909 
‘owing to the repeal of the duties on bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
‘drafts, reecipts, ete., but the death duties were not altered. Early in the 
-year 1914 the Stamp Duties Amendment Act, 1914, became Jaw, which 
imposed additional stamp duties and considerably increased the probate 
duties. 

The decline in revenue from the State land tax is attributable to the opera- 
tion of the Taxation Amending Acts of 1905 and 1906, and of the Sydney 
Corporation (Amendment) Act of 1908, which provide for the allotment 
to shires and municipalities of laud taxation collected within their area. 
“These taxation emending Acts are a necessary corollary to the Local 
“Government Extension Act of 1906. As shown in succeeding pages, a land 
tax was levied by the Commonwealth Government as from the ist July, 
A910. 

The State Land Tax. 


‘The land tax of the State is levied on the unimproved value at the rate 
of Id. in the £& A sum of £240 is allowed by way of exemption, and 
where the unimproved value is in excess of that suim, a reduction equal 
to the exemption is made; but where several blocks of land within the 
‘State are held by a person or company, only one amount of £240 may 
“be deducted from the aggregate unimproved value. Jn cases where land 
‘is mortgaged, the mortgagor is permitted to deduct from the tax payable 
‘a sum equal to the income tax paid by the mortgagee on the interest 
derived from the mortgage of the whole property, including improvements. 
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The estates exempt from taxation consist of Crown lands not subject to the 
right of purchase, nor held under special or conditional lease, nor as home- 
stead selections; other lands vested in the Crown, in the Railway Commis- 
sioners, or in local authorities; public roads, reserves, parks, cemeteries, and 
commons; lands occupied as public pounds, or used exclusively for, or in 
connection with, public hospitals, benevolent institutions, and other publie 
charities, churches, and chapels; the University and its affiliated colleges, 
the Sydney Graminar School, and mechanics’ institutes and schools of art; 
and lands dedicated to, and vested in, trustees, and used for zoological, 
agricultural, pastoral, or horticultural shows, or for other public or scientific 
purposes. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1906, when the council of a shire 
or municipality makes and levies a general rate, not less than 1d. in the 
£ on the unimproved value of land within its area, the land tax ceases to 
be collected by the State therein. A similar provision was extended to the 
City of Sydney under the operation of the Sydney Corporation (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1908. 

The land tax is now levied, therefore, only on the unincorporated portion 
of the Western Division of the State. 


The State Income Taz. 

The former Acts relating to income tax were amended by the Income Tax 
Act, 1911. Under its provisions a tax became payable by all persons other 
than compauies in receipt of £300 per annuim, derived from all sources 
within New South Wales. In the case of companies the total receipts 
became taxable. 

Under the Income Tax (Amendment) Act, 1914, further increases were 
imposed, and the exemption was reduced to £250, no deduction being 
allowed to companies. A taxpayer is entitled to a deduction of £50 in 
respect of each child under 18 years of age wholly maintained by him, and 
insurance premiums up to £50 are exempt. 

The tax payable by any company is ls. in the £ on the taxable income 
of the compauy, and the rates per £ for persons other than companies are as 
follow :— . 

So much of income is chargeable— 


As does not exceed £700 iu ns Sait w= 8d 
As exceeds £700 and does not exceed. £1, 700 ae et veon (OCS 
> £1,700 ‘3 £2, 700 ios hfs vee Wd 
ies £2°700 5) £4,700 eee tes w= lid. 
» £4,700 <5 £6,700 se ss be As. 
>, £6,700 5 £9,700 he oe bss sd: 
>» £9,700 ie Is. 2d. 


Tn cach case an addition of one- “third of ihe a is sundaes on so much of 
the income as is derived from the produce of property. 
The following incomes are exempt from income-tax, viz.:— 

(a) The revenues of municipal corporations or other local authorities. 

(b) The incomes of mutual life assurance societies, and of other com- 
panies or societies not carrying ou business for purposes of profit 
or gain, except income from mortgages. 

(c) The funds and incomes of societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, or under any Act relating to trade unions. 

(d) The incomes and revenues of all ecclesiastical, charitable, and 
educational institutions of a public character, whether supported 
wholly or partly by grants from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
or not. 

(e) Income arising or accruing to any person from Government deben-- 
tures, inscribed stock, and treasury bills. 

Cf) Dividends derived from shares in a company. 
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These exemptions do not extend to the salaries and wages of persons 
employed by any such corporation, company, society, or institution, 
although the same be paid wholly or in part out of the revenues or funds: 
thereof. 


Tue Increase or Srare Ixcowm Tax ror Years 1914 ro 1916, 

Under the Finance (Taxation) Act, 1914, the amount in the pound which 
was imposed on any taxable income by the Income Tax Act, 1911, and 
amendments of 1912 and 1914, with respect to the tax on income 
received during the year 1914, was increased by the sum of threepeuce. A 
sunilar increase of threepence in the pound with respect to tax om income 
received during the years 1915 and 1916 was imposed by the Finance 
(Taxation) Act, 1915, and the Income Tax Act, 1916. 


Tur Revenvr rroa State Laxp anp Ixcome Taxus. 

The revenue from land and income taxes since 1896, the year in which 
they were first imposed, is shown herewith. The amounts exclude refunds. 
rendered necessary through correction of errors by the taxpayer, or through. 
adjustments by the Department, but ther include refunds brought about 
through the income of the year of assessment falling short of the amount 
of the iucome of the preceding year on which the assessment was made—a 


provision which was revealed by the Land and Income Tax Amendment. . 
Act, 1904, 


Year. Land Tas. Tucome Tax. Year, : Land Tax. Tuicome Tax. 
aes ae es —F _ 
| £ | £ £ £ 

1896 | Hs | 27,658 | 1907 | 345,497 283,422 

1897 | 139,079 | 295,537 1908 178,889 215,283 

1898 | 364,191 168,395 1909 80,794 202,369 

1899 | 253,001, — 178,032 | 1910 9,066 219,977 

1900, -288,227 183,460 191] 5,488 | 269,142 

1901 288,369 | 215,898 1912, 6.479 | 644572 

1902 | 301,981 | 203,625 1913 | 5,738 662,625 

1908 | 314,104 | 214,686 1914 4,692 1,290,370 

1904 322,246 | 193,240 1915 3,346 1,653,923 

1905 ; 323,267 195,252 1916 3,190 1,707,408 

1906 | 329,998 . 266,233 | 1917 3,215 1,973,477 


The fluctuations shown in the first three years are due to the difieulties 
‘inseparable from the introduction of a system of direct taxation; the 
returns for 1899 and subsequent years, however, are under normal} 
conditions, which have been varied according to the rate in the ease of the 
income tax, and by the transfer of the land tax to shives and municipalities 


Tre Berrisa Taxes. 
The Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915, imposed taxes on racing clubs and 
associations. and on bookinakers. 
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- With regard to the clubs, the rates are levied on licenses and fees 
received from bookmakers, and range from 25 per cent. on racecourses 
within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, or 20 miles from the 
Post Office, Newcastle, to 10 per cent. on courses outside the limits men- 
tioned, 

The taxes payable by bookmakers are regulated according to the particular 
courses where operations are carried on, and vary considerably. Book- 
makers licensed by the Australian Jockey Club pay from £5 to £50 for 
the privilege of betting at Randwick, and from £10 to £20 for operating on 
other courses under the control of that club. Bookmakers doing business 
under other clubs aud associations in the metropolitan and Neweastle 
districts are charged from £10 to £20 per annum, and at Broken Hill and 
other country centres the charges range from £5 to £10. The total amount 
received during the half-year ended the 30th June, 1917, from the betting 
taxes, was £47,536. 

The Act further provided for the imposition of a stamp duty on all 
betting tickets issued by bookmokers, the amount being one penny in the 
saddling paddock, and one half-penny for the other parts of the racecourse. 
The revenue derived from this source during the half-year euded the 80th 

» June, 1917, was £40,849, whieh will be largely augmented in following years. 


Tue Toranzator Tax. 


Vor the purpose of increasing the revenue of the State by means of the 
profits earned by the speculative portion of the community, the Government 
passed the Totalizator Act (No. 75, 1916), which became law on the 20th 
December, 1916. The revenue derived from this source for the first six 
mouths during which it was in operation, and ended the 30th June, 1917, 
was £6,346, 

Under this Act all registered racing clubs and associations must establish 
an approved totalizator withiu a specified period, generally the 31st March, 
1917: A few of the racing bodics have already complied with the regula- 

_ tions, but extensions have been grauted in cases where large buildings 
require to be erected. 

The amount of commission to be deducted from the total amount invested 
is 10 per cent., and an additional 1 per cent. is allowed as a sinking fund 
to meet the cost of the machines. Seven-tenths of the deductions must be 
paid to the State Treasurer, and the other three-tenths are retained by 
the clubs for prizes and upkeep of the buildings. 

Returns must be sent to the State Treasurer, within fourteen days after 
the races, of all moneys received and commission retained, and of the 
expense of conducting the meetings. Penalties are imposed for breaches 
of the Act, such as betting by minors or issuing tickets to such persons, 
paying totalizator odds by bookmakers, persons acting as selling agents, 
officers of clubs accepting telegraphic or telephonic messages, officers 
receiving moueys after the starting of races, impeding inspectors, and 
warious other offences. 


Tur CommonwerattH LAnp Tax. 


The Commonwealth Government levied a graduated tax on the unim- 
proved value of the lands of the Commonwealth, as from the Ist July, 
1910. In the case of owners who were not absentees, an amount of £5,000 
was exempt, and the rate of tax ranged from 1d. for the first £1 of value in 
excess of that amount, and increased uniformly to 84d. in the £ on a taxable 
balance of £75,000, with 6d. in the £ for every £ in excess of that amount. 
Absentee owners were required to pay Id. in the £ up to £5,000, with a 
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uniform progression for the next £75,000, reaching 44d. in the £. On every 
£ in excess of £80,000 the rate payable was 7d. 

By amendments to the Act taking effect from the 30th June, 1914, the 
rates were increased, and interests in certain Crown leases hitherto 
exempt have now become taxable. Within the same limits as before, 
regarding taxable balances, the progression now rauges from 1d. to 
5d. where land is held by residents, and from 2d. to 6d, where the 
owners are absentees. After the progression ceases residents pay a flat 
rate of 9d. in the £, and absentees one of 10d. in the £. Interests in Crown 
leases, carrying the right of purchase, were liable to taxation under the 
original Act, but since the 30th June, 1914, interests in Crown leases, 
with a term exceeding one year, are all practically taken into assessments. 
Lands exempt from taxation are such as are owned by a State, munici- 
pality, or other public authority, by savings banks, friendly societies, or 
trades unions, or such as are used solely for religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional purposes, ete. 

The tax is very comprehensive; all interests, both direct aud indirect, 
are included in a taxpayer's assessment, and his rate is fixed accordingly. 
To avoid double taxation, deductions are made, however, in respect of tax _ 
paid by any primary taxpayer or precedent secondary taxpayer, but the prin- 
ciple of progression must always be maintained. Care has been taken not 
to penalise owners of land affected by pre-existing contracts, or held under 
settlements made before the commencement of the Act, or under wills of 
persons who died before the 30th June, 1910, 

The following statement, and the latest available. shows the assessments 
by the Commonwealth Land Tax Departmeut for the State of New South 
Wales for the year ended 1913-14. 


i- j f 


Classification. | tesidents. | Absentees. | Total. 
| o ee 
Values assessed :— £ ; £ | £ 
Town Lands— | 
Improved... ves i .. 89,314.778 2,303,120 | 61,617,898 
Unimproved ... = no ... 80,449,899 1,207,326 | 31,057,225 
Tax... si Ss 272,591 16,815 289, 406 
Country Lands— i : 
Improved vit Aa ae fey 116,977,254 1,221,257 118,198,511 
Unimproved ... _ fe 55,830,314 | 544,714 55,875,028 
Tax oe 468,105 | 7,736 | 470,841 
Total— ; | . 
Improved... us “ed .. 176,292,082 3,524,377 | 179,816,409 
Unimproved .., igs bez .. $5,780,218 | 1,752,040 | 87,582,253 
RASS Oa ot ah 735,696; 24,551 760,247 
Acres. ; Acres. Acres. 
Area of Country Land assessed in New. 


South Wales ve fe we + 83,224,162 341,768 33,565,930 


The total figures for New South Wales show that the land tax for resi- 
dents was £735,696; for absentees, £24,551; or total, £760,247. For the 
whole Commonwealth the corresponding figures were: Residents, £1,395,985 ; 
absentees, £55,788; grand total, £1,451,773. 

The area of land in New South Wales included in taxable returns was 
83,565,930 acres, or 52-6 per cent. of the taxable land in the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 
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THe CoMMonWEALTH INCOME Tax. 


In addition to the taxation of incomes imposed by the State, an income 
tax is levied by the Commonwealth. 

The income tax payable for each financial year is based on the income 
derived from sources within Australia during the period of twelve months 
ending the 30th June preceding the financial year for which the tax is 
payable. 

The exemptious from taxation include the revenues and funds of local 
governing bodies or public authorities; friendly societies not conducted for 
pecuniary profit; trades unions and kindred associations ; religious, scientific, 
charitable, or public educational institutions; such funds as may be derived 
from bonds, debentures, or stock of the Commonwealth issued for the 
purposes of war loans authorised up to the 1st January, 1917; provident, 
benefit, or superannuation funds established for the benefit of the employees 
of any business, or of such as may have been established by will or instru- 
inent of trust for approved public charitable purposes; the salaries of the 
Governor-General of the Commonwealth and the State Governors; and the 
official salaries of foreign consuls and of the trade commissioners of any 
part of the British Dominions. Neither does the Act apply to persons on 
active service with the Commonwealth Forces, nor with those of Great, 
Britain or of her Allies, as regards income derived from personal exertion, 
and earned prior to the commencement of the Act, or during the present 
war. 

Every person. resident in Australia, not specifically defined as exempt 
under the clauses of the Income Tax Assessment Act, 1915-16, is liable to 
pay tax; but the Income Tax Act of 1917 enlarged the scope of taxation, 
and consequently curtailed the qualifications of exemption: it is necessary, 
thercfore, to consider the two Acts in conjunction. 

Under the Income T'ax Assessment Act of 1915-16, which co-ordinates 
similar Acts, the taxable persons and incomes of the Commonwealth were 
defined as (a) “a person, not an absentee, the total income of whom from 
all sourees in Australia exceeds the sum of £156”; (6) “an absentee, the 
total incems (of whom) from all sources in Australia exceeds the sum of £1”; 
and (c) “a person who is not married, has no dependents, and is not an 
absentee, the total income (of whom) from all sources in Australia amounts 
to the sum of £100 or upwards.” Absentees are assessed on their total 
incomes from all sources in Australia exceeding the sum of one pound 
sterling. 

The exempted portion of the income has a modifying correlation to 
taxable balances; thus a person (a) in receipt of an income exceeding £156, 
derived from personal exertion, is assessed on that amount, less £1 for every 
£4 by which the income exceeds £156; and in the case of income derived 
from property, for £156, less £5 for every £11 in excess of £156. The 
amounts exempted from assessment are therefore progressively diminish- 
ing with the increase in the respective incomes, aud reach a yanishing 
point, in the former case at £624, and in the latter at £497. 

When the taxable income derived from personal exertion reaches the sum 
of £7,600, and that derived from property the sum of £6,500, the impost is 
resolved automatically into a flat rate of 5s. on every pound sterling in 
exeess. 

When the total taxable income consists partly of income from personal 
exertion, and partly of income from property, the deduction is apportioned 
pro rata between the income from each source. 

In the case of a person (c), not an absentec, who has no dependents, 
there is a statutory basic exempiion of £100, and a further exemption ou 
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the second £100 of £25, or, in the words of subsection (3) of section 19 of 
the Income Tax Assessment Act (1915-16) :—* In the case of a person (not 
being an absentee) without a dependent, there shail be deducted, in addition 
to the sums set forth in the last precediug sectiou, the sum of £100, less £1 
for every £4 by which the income exceeds £100.” In eases such as this the 
lowest assessment on ratable income is £1. 


The Commonwealth Income Tax Act of 1917 promulgates revised 
schedules of rates of taxation, besides enlarging the area of liability. 


The new legislation includes every male who is unmarried or a widower 
without children, and who is ever the age of 21, the amount payable being 
£5 or 5 per cet. of his taxable income, whichever may be the greater. 

The Federal Commissioner of Taxation kas the power, however, to 
reduce the amount payable under the operation of this section, provided 
proof be established that full payment would impose hardship cn the tax- 


payer by reason of the support he was under the obligatiou of giving to his 
dependents. 


Froni the operation of this section auy person is exempt who has been on 
active service outside Australia during the prescut waz, who is a member 
of au expeditionary force raised for service outside Australia, or who has 
enlisted for service outside Australia on a ship of war. Exemption is 
allowed also to any person the majority of whose brothers of military age 
have been on active service, are members of expeditionary forces, or have 
enlisted under the terms stated above; to any person permanently incapaci- 
tated for work, and is in reecipt of a gross income not exeeeding £150, or 
who is in receipt of an invalid or old-age pension, or who is over the age 
of sixty and has a gross income of less than £100; though notbing in the 
section cited will relieve any person of the liability to pax income tax uuder 
any other provision of the Act. 

UWuder the preceding section (6), a subsection (8) defines the terra “ tax- 
able income” as “the amount which is ascertained by deducting from the 
taxable income of the person within the meaning of the Income Tax Assess- 
ment Act (1915-16) the sum of £26 in respect of cach dependent wholly 
‘dependent upon him, and such less sum as the Conmmissioner allows in 
respect of each dependent partially dependent upon him.” 


Subject to exemptions already detailed, the rate of taxation upon incomes 
derived from persona] exertion is 3,2,d. per pound sterling up to £7,600, 
increased uniformly with each increase of one pound sterling of the taxable 
income by three cight-hundredths of one penny, until an average rate of 
2s. 73d. per pound is reached at £7,600. Over £7,600 the rate per pound 
‘sterling is 5s. 


The rate of taxation upou income derived from property, subject to 
exemptions already detailed, is stated by the following formula :— 
eet ewe iitias) 
" TsT-O5s) Pence 
‘R being equal to the average rate of tax in pence per pound sterling, and 
T to taxable income in pounds sterling up to £546. 

Over the sum of £546, and up to £2,000, the tax increases continuously 
with the increase of the taxable income “in a curve of the second degree,” 
till it reaches 23:6 pence per pound sterling on £2,000 10s.; thence up -to 
the amount of £6,500 the tax increases continuously with the increase of 
the taxable income “in a curve of the third degree”; and then, for every 
pound sterling in excess of £6,500 the rate of the tax is 5s. 


In the case of incomes derived both from personal exertion and from 
property, the procedure is as follows:—For every pound sterling of taxable 
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income derived from personal exertion the rate of the tax is ascertained 
by dividing the total amount of the tax that would be payable if the total 
taxable income of the taxpay er were derived exclusively from personal 
exertion by the total taxable income; and for every pound sterling of tax- 
able income derived from property the rate of the tax is ascertained by 
dividing the total amount of the tax that would be payable if the total 
taxable income were derived exclusively from property by the total taxable 
income, 

Companics pay a flat rate of one shilling and tenpenee half-penny in the 
pound on such of the taxable incomes as have not been distributed to their 
members or shareholders; but for every pound sterling of income distributed 

*to members, shareholders, or stockbrokers who are absentees, aud of interest. 
paid or credited to any persou who is an absentee, in respect of the deben- 
tures of a company, or on money lodged at interest with a company by such 
person, the rate of the tax is sixpence. 

In addition to the rates specified a supertax of 25 per cent. was imposed 
hy the Act of 1917 on such incomes as were derived from personal exertion, 
from property, or partly from personal exertion and partly from property. 


Tae Commoxnweatte Estare Derirs. 


The Estates Assessment Act (No. 22 of 1914) provides for the impositior 
of a duty on properties of all persons dying after the commiencenient of the 
Act. The rates are 1 per cent. where the total value dces not exceed £2,000, 
aud an additional one-fifth of a pound for every thousand pounds, or part 
thereof, in excess of two thousand pounds, the maximum being 15 per cent. 

A reduction of two-thirds of the above rates is allowed if the estate is left 
to the widow, children, or grandchildren of the testator. 


Tins ComMoNWHeaLTH Entrertainuent’ Tax, 


An additional measure of taxation, entitled the Entertainment Tax 
Aasesernent Act (No. 38 of 1916), Dovided for the levy of a duty on alk 
tickets for admission to every class of amusement. The rates were fixed 
as follow:—Payment for admission exceeding sixpence and not exceeding 
one shilling, one penny on each ticket; for admission exceeding oue shilling, 
one penuy for the first shilling, and one halfpenny for every extra sixpence 
or part thereof. 

Tur Lanp Reveycr oF THE STATE. 


The receipts from the sale and oecupation of Crown lauds are treated as 
public income. Although the proceeds from occupation, being rent, cai 
be reasonably regarded as an item of revenue, the inclusion of the wigceens 
cf auction, conditional purchase, and other classes of sale as ordinary 
revenue is opel to serious aceen It has been urged in justification of 
this course that the sums so obtained have empowered the Goverument to 
construct works, which’ enhance the value of the remaining public lands 
and facilitate settlement, and to endow local bodies, thus enabling them to 
carry out local improvements. Under the Act, passed in 1906, instituting 
the Public Works Fund, two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sale of Crown 
lands, less 20 per cent., eqnivaleut to a clear 534 per cent., are paid inte 
the fund so created. 


The revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three main 
heads—(a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale; (0) con- 
ditional sales under the system of deferred payments; (c) rents from pas- 
toral, mining, and other classes of occupation. The first and second sources 
have been amalgamated under the head of Alienation, and the last is classed 
as Occupation. 
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More than half the annual receipts from land are obtained from aliena- 
tion, as shown in the following table, which presents in detail the revenue 


from 1918 to 1917. 


Head of Revenue. ‘1913. ei 1914. ‘101s. } 197. 
Sele adil fase Sst ten ase, ears ee 
Alienation— £ £ £ £ | £ 
Sales, etc. :— | 
Auction Sales fi ‘ 63,CO1 43,762 31,630 27,329 | 25,330 
Other ati Pie on 29,854 21,279 14,070 19,690 11,401 
Total hes — 92,855 65,041 | 45,700 46,419 36,731 
Conditional Purchases :— i | 
Deposits and Improvements] 62,303 © 42,0608 | 25,782 37,083 | 37,601 
Instalments and Interest.. 660,703 721,470 | 715,697 | 794,267 780,924 
Interest (under Act of 1861), 17,094 ° 17,279 16,131 | 18,319 15,352 
Balances... .! 138,013 101,210; = 71,231 128,502 Ti,ti7 
Homestead Selections sex? 40,768 43.409 | 38,621 39,656 | 35,499 
| ees 
Total te! ae 918,88} 925,436 867,462 | 1,017,827 941,153 
; : = 
Total, Alienation 1,011,736 990,477 : 913,162 | 1,064,246 | 977,884 
Occupation— ; j ~ 
Pastoral :-— : 
Pastoral Leases... . 720 Fao. | 769 | 734 | 738 
Conditional Leases w= 207,043 211,662 _ 201,526 | £06,580 | 198,431 
Occupation Licenses : 25,051 23,069 21,242 20,621 | 20,120 
Homestead and Farm Leases 1,55] 1,114 L 1985 | 1,348 | 1,359 
Annual and Svow, Inferior 40,607 37,495 35, 639 | 31,902 31,038 
and Scrub Leases. 
Settlement Leases ... ‘fe 79,147 72,238 | 67.743 | | 68,204 62,723 
Improvement Leases .../ 46,203. «40,947 37,693 | 87,167 B44 
Western Land Division Leases 89,613 | 84,662 87,488} 90,073 87,588 
Other Leases a we! 86,583, 40,3387 | 41, 10d 70,045 48,193 
j | _ — _ 
Total ... 526,468} 512,160 | 494,290 | £03,619 | 484,882 
Mining :— | 
Mineral Leases... : 18,796 19,682 15,426 15,602 | 15,168 
Leases of Auriferous Lands 1,837 1,753 1.668 1.315 : 1,226 
Miners’ Rights... ae 8,00 2,780 2.434 2,399 | 2,201 
Royalty on Minerals ny 103,851 110,593 99,345 111,194 ; 104,129 
Other aa ai eee 9,945 10,092 8,455 | 7,664 | 7,294 
| cdl Biota 
Total © 137,433 145,202 127,378 138,174 130,018 
i _! / & = 
Total, Occupation’ 663,901 | 657,362 621,668 644,793 614,900 
; a | i 
: ' 4 Hl 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts— 
Survey Fees.. ‘so 27,423 25,992 ! 22,623 £4,898 23,121 
Rents, Special Objects bin 44,546 47,174 52,800 &7,087 | 53,650 
Timber Licenses, Royalty, ete. 96,929 98,972 | 88,908 66,922 j 68,218 
Quil Rents, and Other Re ceipts 35,459 45,830 | 30,649 34,63) j 32,146 
Total Ae iil pectoral | 215,968 194,950 183,533 177, 135 
= y pets ——— 
Gross Revenue from Lands 1 879, 999° ‘1, 863, 807 | 1, 729, 810 | 1,892,577 | 1,769,919 
Refunds... a8 we, 44,051) 34,920 ° 31, 729) 27,264 22,910 
Net Revenue froin Lands... : d, 698, 081 


£35, 948 1 ,528,887 


| 


1 (865,313 2 747,009 


The land policy of the State, though largely connected with public 
finance, has been fully discussed in that part of this volume dealing with 


Land Settlement. 
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Recrrpts For SERVICES RENDERED. 
Information in detail for the year ended the 30th June, 1917, of the 
amount collected for services rendered by the State, other than for trading 
concerns, is shown in the following statement. 


Heading. soe | Refunds. |Net Revenue. 
fob eeee — = 1 7 
| | { 
Fees and Charges— - | € | i. 
Agricultural Colleges and arms tae ea vee] 5,727 197 5,630 
Pilotage, Harbour Dues, and Fees— £ | | 
Pilotage as 135 a 31,819 | 
Harbour and Ligl t Rate a ant 28,739 mo! O77 
Harbour Dues i ee aay 4,621 ee j a 
Navigation Department-—Fees, ete. 4,19] | i 
Mint Receipts 


6,789; 6,759 


Public Instruction Department— 
Training Fees... (sé oa os 1,357 


Registration of Brands... est Pe 2,415 | 


Fees of Office— | 


Registrar-General can ots he 77,3815. jeg aeq | 563 | 172,801 
Courts of Petty Sessions ae be 22,904 | | Mente a =n 
District Courts ts vik its 1,939 | | 
Supreme Court ... ine aa wee 33,458 | | : 
Shipping Masters : oa we 6,947 | | | 
Fees for Registration of Dogs fen ous 16,692 © | 
Other Fees Ss mi o ss 10,337 | | 
| 
Rent of Public Watcring-places, ete, ... 6,839 :) 
For the oe of Patients in Mental 
Hospitals .. wi sis 48,960 | 
| | 
Store Rent and Carriage of Explosives... 25,745 | | 
Por Work Performed by Prisoners in Gaol 754 1) 
i 
Collections by Government Printer... 9,428 | 


For the Support of Children in the Industrial | 


i+ 163,496! 943; 163,248 
Schools, and Inmates of Benevolent : 


Asylums, Hospitals, ete. ae as 28,095, | 
Fumigation and Inspection Fees... ae 7,547 | | 
Commonwealth Governinent sets sare 9,174 . 
Haulage, etc., at Port Kembla ... was 21,021 | | 
Other Receipts’... ots 3 wis 10,933 J 
Total Receipts for Services Rendered ... re 418,746 | 1,40) | | 417,345 


| i | 


GeveraL MiscenLaneous Receipts. 

All items which cannot be placed under one of the classes mentioned in the 
previous pages (Taxation, Land Revenue, and Receipts for Services Ren- 
dered) are grouped under the heading of “ General Miscellaneous Receipts. 
‘The subjoined statement shows the amount received under each head of 
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revenue during the financial year ended the 30th June, 1917, and the 
balance of the revenue collected within New South Wales by the Common- 
wealth Government and returned to the State. 


Head of Revenue. Peon Refunds. et Revenue, 
| | 
are ete. (Exclusive of Land)— | £ £ | £ 
Vharfage and Tonnage Rates, etc. (Outports) ate 7,975 5) >| yf g 
Government Buildings and Premises... Les wee 4,743 f i | Bl ied 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area... ue whe | 58,968 55) 68,911 
Public Service Superannuation Act, No. 8 of 1903 .| 10,893 : 84: 10,361 
Interest on Public Money s— i 
Interest on Advances under Country Towns Water | 
Supply and Sewerage Act... he ne Pe 52,886 |... | 52,886 
Interest on Bank Deposits and Other Temporary | i 
Investments of Public Moneys es at nee 4,606 | we : 4,606 
Interest on Water and Drainage Works, ete. ... ff MIS b AS sess | 11,734 
ae Great Cobar Reservoirs Certificates wae 2,400 5 i, 2,400 
ay Sale of Wire-netting... Rad ae ks 2,493 | ore { 2,493 
coe Value of Properties Transferred to Com- | 
monwealth ... se tes | 167,485 pw. » 167,485 
a Tousing Fund Capital Acconat ... val 3,922 6... ; 3,922 
»» Accrued on Loans, Including Discount _ ... 5,962 | eee 5,962 
>> Other fs ie ee 4,808 |... | 4,808 
Fines and Forfeitares— | 
Sheriff ifort yids i Mie fe, Oey 2,408 |) 
Courts of Petty Sessions ... _ iy y ia 28,082 || | 
Confiscated aud Unclaimed Property... i ish 164 - 413 | 31,234 
Industrial Arbitration Court a Le we “ 858 | : 
Other... is a a fu oe tak S| 165) 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission ... veel 1,681 | 35 1,626 
Repay ments— 
Repayment to Credit of Votes—Previous Years om 47,560 i 
Value of Materials Issued by Governnent Stores | 
Department : ie se \ \ | 


Seed Wheat —Previous Years 
Annandale Garbage Destructor .., 
Balances not required 

Exchange on Cheques Sh 

Sale of Governinent Property 


see 
{ 
| 
aasl 
| 
_ 
i 


2 aq . 
Receipts under Fisheries Act oe nes vt vt 10 r eae: Tees 
Pastures Protection Act—Contributions ... ae bra 2,029 
Costs Recovered in Various Actions ise on oe 2,517 | 
Centennial Park Land Sales... zed via BA tal 500 
Hay and Wentworth Irrigation Areas—Rent, Water | ‘ j 
Rates, etc. ae oa she i os sca 3,833 |} 
Unclaimed Moneys... see aes bas be | 2,469 | | ! 
Broken Hill Water Supply Account ae “fy wo) 84,783 | 
Other Unclassified Receipts... eee a ae Fe 8,568 jj. 


Total Genoral Miscellaneous Receipts ... 555,150 5,142 | 5E0,008 


Balance of Kevenue collected within the State by the, | | 
Commouwealth Government and returned ... £ 2,286,918 fo. | 2,286,913 


Industrial Undertakings—Interes$ aud Contributions, 
(Act, Ne, 22, 1912) enna hes i ‘ 12,710 


EXPENSES oF GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 

The figures given on page 247 regarding the revenue of New South Wales 
include the amount reccived on account of the busincss undertakings of the 
State—viz., Railways, Tramways, Water Supply and Sewerage, and the 
Sydney Tlarbour Trust—and as a consequence of this system the annual 
cost of maintaining those services is included in the expenditure. 
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The following statement shows the progress of expenditure classified 
under two headings i expenditure of the General Govern- 
ment, including intcrest on the capital liability of the services connected 
therewith, and the expenditure on services practically outside the adminis- 
tration of Gencral Government, such as railways, tramways, water supply 
and sewerage, and the Sydney Harbour Trust, including interest on capital 
liability of the services enumerated. The figures for the ten years ended 
the 30th June, 1917, and the rates per inhabitant, were as follow :— 


Governmental. j Business Undertakings. Grand Total 
2 Car i Expendi- 
sone Interest | | Railways Water Sydney | ae ai 
4 Sd S or 
June. bet ben | nae | Total. and Supply and} Harbour Total. pacluaing 
mec ee nae | Tramways. | Sewerage. | Trust. ;° ae 
£ | € £ | £ £ car £ £ 
: | : 1 : a 
1908 | 6,586,223)1,186,188 | 7,722,411 5,285,058 504,073 | 278,743 | 6,067,874)13,790,285 
| i ! H 


1909 6,986,290 1,233,549 8 698,801 524,254 | 283,327 | 6,506, 382)14,726,521 


5 
! i | 
1910 | 6,046, 88S/1, 228,963 | 7,275,851; 6,131,654 536,669 / 286,212 6,954,585 14,230,386 
6. 


> { 
| : ! 
$911 | 5,616,317:1,211,103 ied 759,942, 576,072 307,283 7,643,267 14,470,687 


1912 | 6,379,242'1,334,136 | 7,713,378| 7,501,224 608,534 | 314,143 , 8,423,901 16,137,279 


1913 | 6,589,738 11,401,497 | 7,991,235: 8,520,415 644,347 | 382,839; 9,497,601 17,488,836 
! ! 4 | i 

1914 | 6,438, 271'1,028, 364 ‘ 7,466,635, 9,505,926, 725,981 | 366,698 10,598,555 18,€65, 190 

1915 | 6,830,162 977,123 | 7, al 9,540,159; 785,300 383,435 |10,708, $94 18,516,179 


1916 | 7,120,558 1,06 


7,149 $41,278 420,669 /11,869,096 19,553,927 


210 | 


1917 7,551 aL 1,01] oot 9. 2,572 10, 794,693! 984,803 | 164,565 12,244,061 20, 06,633 
i} Hy 


Expenditure per Inhabitant. 


Sede ease eed le a ale ea ee 
TCE Ce Cree on ee ee 9 0 0 
1909 | 4 9 5/01511;5 5 4/318 1/0 6 9;0 3 74 3 5 9 8 9 
ino |31510/015 4411 2!31¢10/0 6 8j0 8 714 71] 818 8 
1911 386/014 943 3'42 6/0 71/08 9413 4 816 7 
1912 |315 0/015 9410 9/4 8 4/0 7 8'0 8 8419 3; 910 0 
193/314 1/015 94 910/415 9/07 8 0 Hoe osc 

I i i 
1914 ae adil sean ieee ame aed oy sete 
1915 | 313 Pe 6 4 pe ee eae a Oy eee 
1916 | 316 2)011 8477/5 8 2,090 04661 8/10 9 8B 
1917 | 4 1 ee eee Pee ee a 5 eee 5m 3.64 


The expenses of General Government include civil and legal expenditure, 
the cost of education, public works coustructed out of the ordinary revenue, 
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and also the interest payable in cases where the proceeds of loans have been 
used to defray the cost of construction, together with the sinking fund 
instalments, transfers to Closer Settlement aud Public Works Funds, and 
advauices. 

THe Traping CoNcEeRNS OF THE STATE. 


The subjoined table shows the transactions of the State business and 


industrial undertakings during the year ended 30th June, 1917. 
Expenditure. 
Total Capital ee 
; Expenditure ! | Interest, Net 
- ' From Loan | Working | Sinking a 
Service. Public Works: Revenue. Lxpenses, ‘Fund, De | eh eas 
Fund, and including |preciation Total. fure ‘ 
Consolidated | Rates and/Insurance, ea 
Revenue. | Taxes, and 
Reserves. \ 
Bit i 
Business Undertakings — £ £ ° £ £ £ £ 
Railways and Tramways . ..|  §6,878,328 |10,3%0,602 ' 7,605,045 | 8,189,643 [10,794,693 (—) 404,051 
Sydney Harbour Trust... 8,650,889 | 511,981 616 | 328,949 | 464,565 | 47,416 
Water Sapp'y & S.—-Metropolitan| 14,802,483 | $56,313 584,023 | 94,805 (—) 38,492 
Do Hunter District) 11917376 | 99)148 42,909 79,988 | 19,460 
1 i - ae 
Total, Business Undertakings..| 111,458,276 }11,S68,344 14,140,529 |12,244,061 (—) 315,717 


Industrial Undertakings— 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. . 
Timber Yard, etc, —Uhr’s Point 
Trawlers 


3,855,593 | 248,170 | 
163,309 | 223,351 


272,080 170,428 442,503 |(—) 194,338 
221,704 12,504 234,203 |(—) 10,857 
7 ¢ 


es 

S 
> 
ad" 
w 

aes 
oo 


30,624 43,490 |(-) 12,866 
Brickworks—Homebush Bay A 63,693 51,801 8,223 60,024 8,672 
Blue Metal Quarries—Kiam and} t 
Port Kembla .. Be 107,639 | 98,939 8,700 
Power Station—Uhr's Point 4.146! 6, 898 | - 2,752 
Brick works—Botany - 11,689 5 3,926 
Joinery Works—Rozelle .. As 1,928 
Monier Pipe Works 46,828 6,225 
Building Construction 377,214 | 8,531 
State Bakery 67.022 | 1,958 
Sawmills—Craven and Gloncester| 7,302 | 819 
Lime Works—Taree and Botany 114 | 1,987 
Stone Quarry— Maroubra. . ae 18,453 26,730 | 26,082 | 698 
State Clothing Factory 1... 13,176 | 47,507 | 45,716 1,791 
Motor Garage sis é as 7,534 16,459 16,539 | 920 
| i = . aaate 
Total, Industrial Undertakings ..|. 4,526,678 | 1,273,491 | 1,232,342 | 1,467,951 (~) 194,440 
Other Services— : | | 
Observatory Hill, Resumed Area i 
— The R ocks” 6£,516 70,553 (-) 6,607 
Metropolitan Meat Industry ‘ 167,233 i 120,314 5 40,024 
Dacey Garden Suburb... | $323 t 8,134 | 1,189 
Total, Other Services .. wat 241,077 | ‘ | 199,031 | 42,046 
Grand Total .. on £ 13,382,912 | $,461,3 38 | 4,449,635 |13,911,023 « —) 628,111 
Some of the services shown in the foregoing table have been established 


recently, and the initial working expenses are in consequence heavy. In 
the case of the Kiamatand Port Kembla blue met] quarries, the capital 
expenditure, namely, £86,551, is inclusive of au amount of £10,000 repaid 
from profits, and in that of the brickworks at Homebush Bay (namely, 
£88,853), of £15,000 repaid from a similar source. The joinery works at 
Rozelle, the limeworks at Taree and Botany, and the brickworks at the 
last-n amed locality were not in operation as Government tudustrial under- 
takings on the 80th June, 1917. The first had been deste oved by fire over 
three years previously, the Taree lime-kiln had been !cased to a private 
company since January, 1917, and the Rotany brickworks failed through 

over-capitalisation and other causes. 

With regard to the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas, on which a loss of 
£194,338 is shown for the year, the interest on the large capital expenditure 
accounts for nearly the whole of the deficit; hut this will be decreased by 
effluxion of time, as the receipts from water rates, rents for leases, and 
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income from other sources will be largely augmented when the works are 
completed. It is to be noted, moreover, that in view of the special cireum- 
stances attending this enterprise, it is not practicable to distinguish the 
trading loss as in other undertakings. It is contended that the magnitude 
of the scheme, its experimental nature, its developmental character, its 
future significance, among other unique considerations, should have pre- 
cluded, its classification under the existing category of industrial under- 
takings, and a better method would have been found in the separation of the 
workings into two divisions, namely: (1) Operations necessary in connec- 
tion with the land, such as rentals of holdings, agistment, and water 
distribution, as one undertaking, operated as one concrete national pro- 
ject; and (2) the combination of the varied activities, such as butter, 
canning, cheese, and other factories and the various trading departments 
as one industrial undertaking, carrying on operations under the Act govern- 
jing such utilities. This division could be accomplished, however, only by 
amending legislation. 

Practically all the trading concerns incidental to the scheme, and worked 
as industrial undertakings, have failed to achieve the objective of self- 
support. This result is due mainly to over-capitalisation, the installation 
of unnecessary and surplus plant and machinery, and the high prices of 
supplies required for treatment. Only three trading departments concluded 
the year with profits, and these were the Nursery, the Live Stock, and the 
Stores. 

Of the sixteen specifiecally-defined industrial undertakings, three are no 
longer operative, but they still appear in the yearly reports and balance- 
shects. Jt is deemed advisable that some statutory provision should be 
made to meet the requirements of such cases by the passing into law an 
enactment automatically terminating any State enterprise which no longer 
comes practically within the purview of the Industrial Undertakings Act, 
and charging the consequent trading and capital losses to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 

The following table shows the transactions of all the State business 
undertakings, industrial undertakings, and “other services” during the 
years 1908-1917. 


7 


Year | Expendiiure, Net Proportion of 
‘apital Ex- Revenue |Net Revenue 
ended Sears Revenue, |—~—— —Tutorest, ce “to Capital 
30th June, Toe pao Total, Expenditure.) Expenditure, 
Sei til 2 Sl My wi 2 a aS Eo as “P 7 ‘ _and Reserves. t sal 
£ £ | £ f £ & per cent. 


£ 
1908 | 68,304,869) 6,9C0,472 | 3,764,646 | 2,357,679 | 6,122,395 | 778,147 115 
1909 | 70,688,419| 7,046,585 | 4,160,641 | 2,401,566 | 6,562,207| 484,378 0-70 
1910 | 78,611,671] 7,615,024 | 4,595,710 | 2,413,263 | 7,008,973 | 606,051, 0-84 
1911 | 76,638,228) 8,428,818] 5,153,728 | 2,551,760 | 7,705,488 723,330 0°96 
1912 | 81,150,817| 9,194,758 | 5,800,117 | 2,974,066 | 8,774,183] 420,575: 0°52 
1913 | 87,156,379) 9,964,935 | 6,980,391 | 3,125,531 |10, 105,922 |( — )140,987) (—)0-16 
1914 | 95,188,549/11,541,295 | 8,056,766 | 3,135,475 111,192,241 349,054| 0 37 
1915 |101,265,11}{11,861,098 | 8,128,891 | 3,429,486 |11,558,377| 362,721) — 0°80 
1916 |112,299,306|12,502, 391 | 8,638,534 | 3,944,306 12,582,840 |(- ) 80,449) (—) 0:07 
1917 /118,785,466)13,382,912 | 9,461,388 | 4,449,635 |13,911,023 |(—)528,11]| (—) 0:44 


Trust Funps anp Specian Derposirs. 1 


The Trust Funds and Special Deposits form a very important division 
of the public finances, not only from the nature of the transactions and the 
volume of accumulation, but also by reason of the manner in which they 
are used in conjunction with the general finances of the State. The follow- 
ing table shows the amount of these funds at the eight quinquennial periods 
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from 1871 to 1901, and thence for each year succeeding. The first five 
entries in the figures given herewith represent periods ending the 31st 
December. 


i fj 
H 


As at i As at | | Asat | 
30th Amount. | 30th Amount. | | 30th | Amount. 
June. i June. | | June 
h | a, | : 
£ i £ J : £ 
1871 | 213,340 , 1902. 11,720,889 ! 1910: 2,743,156 
1876 854,571 | 1908 10,564,026 . 191] ° 4,522,915 


1881 | 1,671,183 | 1904 10,191,160 © 1912 5,547,741 
1886 2,702,486 |, 1905 10,562,513 | 1913 | 6,134,067 
1891 | 4,997,055 |) 1906 | 10,007,626 || 1914 5,341,000 
1896 | 7,657,741 || 1907 ° 2,359,665 | | 5/259,710 
1900 | 10,103,940 | 1908. 1,867,442 | 1916 | 5,601,471 
1901 | 10,823,128. | 1908 | 2,575,787 || 1917} 8,619,703 


The decrease in the amounts shown since 1906 is due to the removal of the 
securities belonging to the Government Savings Bank to the control of 
’ the Savings Bank Commissioners. As these securities are not now vested in 
the State Treasurer they are excluded from the Puble Accounts. 

The trust funds under the supervision of the State Treasurer are 
divided into two classes, viz.:—Special Deposits Account and Special 
Accounts. The total of all moneys under these headings on the 30th June, 
1917, was £5,619,708—-viz., the Special Deposits Account, £5,228,508, and 
the Special Accounts, £391,195. The amount at the credit of each account 
is shown in the following table. 


Special Deposits Account. 


£ £ 

Government Savings Bank of | Forestry Account (No. 55 of 1916) 9,973 

New South Wales Deposit | Treasury Guarantee Fund _... 21,402 

Account Sek ... 2,997,514 | Treasury Fire Insurance Fund 89,282 
Government’ Savi ings Bank of / Sobraon Fund... 10,000 

New South W ales Advances | Water and Drainage Loan Re- 

Deposit Account As ; 468,500 | demption Fund oa 41,744 
State Debt Commissioners’ Union Trustee Company of Aus- 

Deposit Account a fee 107,261 tralia, Limited ; 20,000 
State Debt Trust Acconnts ... 138,082 | Government Dock, New castle— 
Public Works and Railway Con- Suspense and Store Advance 

struction Stores Advance 7 Accounts 8,192 

Account se 200,651 | Unclaimed Salaries and Ww. ages 
Fixed Deposits Account we 213,101 Account 23,396 
Industrial Undertakings cue 93,738 | Public Trustee — Unelaimed 
Suudry Deposits Account we 490,599 Balances 38,920 
Manicipal Council of deme | Norton Griffiths and Co. —Store 

Sinking Funds 138,258 Advance Account... 60,482 
Government Railways | “Super- Other Accounts—less than 

annuation Account ... re 13,581. £10,609... be ade Ba 30,344 
Housing Fund «.. at 8,464 | nae tees 


Revenue Suspense Account ... 10,024 : Total... . £5,228, 508 


Special Accounts. 


£ | te 
Master-in-Equity Account... 92,597 Prothonotary Account . va 27,835 
Mastcr-in-Lunacy Account ... - 8,559 | Registrar of Probates’ Account 94,749 
Public Trustee Account 287,455 | Total a 891,195 


Grand Total, Special Deposits and Special Accounts, £5,619,708. 
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The existence of a large account upon which the Treasurer is free to 
operate is of great assistance to the Consolidated Revenue, the Trust 
Funds and the Special Deposits forming a strong reserve on which the 
Government may draw in time of need. The great bulk of the funds bear 
interest, whether invested or not, but the power to use them enables the 
Government to effect a large saving of the interest which might other- 
wise be charged for accommodation from the banks. 

Of the total sum of £5,619,703 at the credit of the Special Deposits and 
the Special Accounts on the 30th June, 1917, £64,151 was invested in 
securities; £4,501,372 was uninvested, but used in Advances and on Public 
Account at interest; the remainder, £1,054,180, was similarly used, but 
-without an interest charge. 

The rate of interest paid on the 30th June, 1917, was 3 per cent., with the 
following exceptions :— 


Crown. Leases Security Deposit Account Su sas 4 per cent. 
Government Savings Bank of N.S.W. Deposit ene . 4and4b,, 

A a5 Advances Deposit Account a 4 34 
Fixed Deposits Account ... ww lto4 ,, 
Municipal Council of Sydney (50 Vie. 5 No. 13) ‘Sinking Fund 4 re 
State Debt Commissioners’ Deposit Account ... ae hee 4h, 
Master-in-Equity and Master-in-Lunacy Accounts .., eee 1 1 


On the 30th June, 1917, the trust funds in the custody of the State 
Treasurer were held as follow :— 


Tn Banks— £ 
Special Deposits Account ie ah ies ws we 5,164,357 
Special Accounts ... as a ate eee be cn 391,195 

New South Wales Funded Stock ... aus va oes ie 22,506 

_ Treasury Buls . oes -_ 20,090 

Fixed Deposit (Mairopolitan Board of Water aan Bek ne 

Trust Account) in oa oes wf ‘ 1,250 
Miscellaneous Securities wea sat oe ted is ae 20,401 
Total ... a re its is ... £5,619, 703 


The total amount of interest received by the Treasury during the year 
ended June, 1917, on bank deposits and other temporary investments of 
public moneys was £4,606. 


Trustrrs Aupir Act. 

The Trustees Audit Act, 1912, empowers the Auditor-General, at the 
request of the Treasurer or of any Minister of the Crown, to examine 
and audit any books and documents relating to the accounts of persons 
working shale or coal mines, or obtaining gold or other minerals in respect 
of which royalty is payable to the Crown; also the accounts of pastures 
protection boards, trusts under the Water and Drainage Act, schools of art, 
hospitals, and other institutions or persons in receipt of a subsidy, or of 
assistance from the public funds. If it appeared from such audit that any 
moncy had been applied improperly, or the provisions of the Acts contra- 
vened, such transactions might be surcharged and disallowed, and the 
money misapplied deducted from future subsidies, or recovered as provided 
according to the Acts. A large number of inspections were made during 
the year ended the 30th June, 1917, and resulted in the discovery of certain 
defaleations. 
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Loan APPROPRIATIONS. 


All items of expeuditure to be met by loan are authorised under 
an Appropriation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure 
chargeable to the general revenue, and under the Inseribed Stock Act, 1902, 
the passing of the Loan Appropriation Act conferring the power of raising 
the money required. There is a restriction on the expenditure of money, 
whether from loans or revenue, in the provisions of the Public Works 
Act. Under that Act the question of constructing all works estimated 
to cost more than £20,000, except those conuccted with the maintenance of 
railways, is referred by resolution of the Legislative Assembly to the 
Parliamentary Standing Committee appointed during the first session of 
each parliament. The Committee investigates and reports to the Parlia- 
ment, and the Assembly declares whether it is expedient to carry owt the 
proposed work. Jf the declaration be favourable, a Bill based thereon must 
be passed betore the authorisation is absolute. 


Under the Loan Acts from 1894 to 1899 the principle was introduced of 
redemption by a terminal date, guaranteed upon the Consolidated Revenue 
by the creation ot a sinking fund and the issue of interest-bearing stock. 
The scheme permitted the construction of public works on a cash basis by 
a system of deferred payment, but the expedicney of its application was 
somewhat discounted by its inclusion of expenditure on unproductive or 
non-productive enterprises. 

The loan appropriations, in quinyucnnial periods since 1875, are shown 
in the subjoined table, the amounts proposed to be expended ou public works 
being distinguished from those required for the redemption of previous 

. loans. 


Amount authorised— 


Period. For Public Works | Tor Redemption [oy 
7 i and Services. a2 of Loans, _ _| = 

| 

£ £ £ 
1875-9 | 10,708,768 “1, | 10,708,768 
1880-4 | 26,457,803 st , 26,457,803 
1885-9 11,123,394 2,113,800 : 18,237,194 
1890-4 15,027,993 2,910,800 | 18,838,798 
1895-9 | 13,661,046 2,275,200. | 15,936,246 
1900-4 | 17,690,893 2,841,612 | 20,532,505 
1905-9 10,509,599 «7,480,034 | 17,989,644 
1910-14 22,649,240 2,549,350 25,198,590 
1915 7,569,702 | 7,860,702 
1916 5,851,480 — ee _ 5,851,480 
1917 3,992,130, a 3,992,130 


Ratnwars Loan Account. 


f 

The Railways Loan Account, which was opened uncer the authority of 
Act No. 4, 1910, together with subsequent Acts passed in the years 1913 
and 1915, increased to £8,000,000 the maximum amount which could be 
borrowed. This account is applied to meet the cost of duplicating portions 
of the main trunk lives of railways and other works in that coumnection. 
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The following are the transactions for the year 1916-17 :— 


Receipts— £ Expenditure—- £ 
Balance brought forward from Duplications— 
1915-16 i oe . 1,388, 893 | Main Suburban Line oe 2 
Proceeds of Sale— _ . , 
Funded Stock fe 170,857 | Southern Line nie we. 467,193 
Western Line ats .. =~ 88,912 
Repayment to Votes on Ac- | 7 : : 
count of Previous Years... 648 Northern Line oe we 29,131 


South Coast Line .., .. 168,045 


753,283 
Repayment of Loan ... we: 170,857 


Credit Balance Carried For- 
ward to 1917-18 ... » 636,258 


£1,559,898 | ‘£1,559,898 


Loan Accounts. 

The following figures show the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loan Account, in 1858, to the 30th Junc, 1917, and the 
proceeds available for expenditure, including the moneys credited to the 
Railways Loan Account. 

Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock sold 


to the 30th June, i917... as a .. £200,340, 248 
Discount, Interest, Bonus, and Charges aoe ue ve a 5,920,207 
Net amount raised aks , is . £194,420, 041 

Add net aniount transferred from Ceitsolidated Re evenue to higiee 
good amount short-raised . woe ow a8 ee se 176,767 


£194, 596,808 


Less Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue not mt laced to Loan Account 4,769,653 


;, Proceeds of Old Loans not included in Loan Accounts ise 724,733 
», Amounts over-raised and not placed to Loan Account see 48,760 
£5, 543,146 

Net amount available for Public Works, cte. ad .. £189,053, 662 


The foregoing statement shows that a sum of £200,340,248 had been 

ised by loans to the 30th June, 1917, in connection with which the dis- 
pees interest, bonus, and other charges amounted to £5,920,207, leaving 
£194,420,041 available for expenditure. The effective valuc of this last-cited 
amount was reduced by the sum of £5,543,146, so that, taking into account 
£176,767 transferred from Consolidated Revenue, the net amount available 
for public works, etc., was £189,053,662. 

On the 30th June, 1917, an amount of £62,201,901 had been redeemed, 
of which £9,524,105 was a charge on the Consolidated Revenue, and 
£138,138,347 was left outstauding at the close of the last financial year. The 
aggregate amount of interest paid by the State on loans to the 30th June, 
1917, was £99,183, ae the charge during the last financial year being 
£4,914,311. 

The uses to which the available sum of £189,053,662 was applied are shown 
in the following table. The sum of £52,677,796 for redemption of loans is 
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included in the total: this amount was not, of course, an item of expendi- 
ture, but its inclusion is necessary to account fully for the total of 
£192,052,437, in which the original as well as the redemption loans were 
included. 


fixpended on— : £ £ 
Reproductive Works :— 
Railways... 77,205,050 
Tramways 8,782,505 
‘Water Supply 10,865,504 
‘Sewerage... 7,882,500 


Sydney Harbour Tr ete 
Darling Harbour Wharves Reslinptions 
Industrial Undertakings 

Partly Productive Works :— 
Conservation of Water, Artesian Boring, ete. 
Harbours and Riyers—Navigation ... 
Roads, Bridges, and Punts 
Housing Fund ... 


Public Buildings and Sites 
dimniigration 


Public Works in Queensland Prior to Separation 


Commonwealth Services— 


Construction of Telegraph and Telephone Lincs .. 


Post and Telegraph Offices 

Fortifications and Defence Works 
Lighthouses 

Customs Buildings 

Quarantine Buildings ... 

Government Dockyard ACookated lelwad 
Naval Victualling Stores—-Darling Herhane 


Redemptions :— 
Loans repaid under various Acts, ete. ... 
Treasury Bills for Loan Services repaid 


Add Credit Balance of Railways Loan Account ... 


Less Debit Balance, General Loan Account 


eB) ” a2 


Total , 
Repayment Railways Loan Account 


‘Credits—Other Accounts (details not available) ... 


Total ... 


§, 239,210 
1,324,657 
560,892 


114,860,318 
5,028,253 
5,937,854 
1,820,546 
154,000 
7,094,300 
569,930 
49,855 


12,840,158 


1,297,582 
464,262 
1,457,538 
144,288 
48,880 
18,099 
502,988 
26,450 


3,960,085 


£139,374,641 
25,272,696 
27,404,900 


52,677,796 


£192,052,437 
636,258 


£192,688, 695 
£3,376,517 


Loans Expenditure Suspense Acconnt 441,616 


3,818, 133 


.. £188,870,562 
170,357 
12,743 


-. £189, 053,662 


The sum actually expended fron: loans on public services was, therefore, 


€139,374,641, the balance to make up the total of £192,052,437, being repre- 
sented by redemptions. An analysis of the foregoing shows that the propor- 
tional allocation of the items of loan expenditure was as follows:—Repro- 
ductive works, 82 per cent.; partly productive works, 9 per cent.; other, 6 
per cent; Commonwealth services, 3 per cent. 
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The loan expenditure on account of the various services during each of the 
‘past five years is shown herewith. 


| 


Head of Service. | 1913. 1914. 1915. ; 1916 ; 1917. 
| e | ¢ £ £ £ 
Railways ... tee ee - 3,614,306 | 4,903,328 | 4,394,318 | 4,787,669 | 3,706,422 
Tramways... «| 1,004,661 | 811,686 | 296,590 | 195,963 | 136,387 
Water Supply and Sewerage— ; 
Water Supply ee «| 517,146 | 606,521 , 621,021 760,693 | 731,211 
Sewerage ; | 445,774 | 428,133 | 381,695 | 389,593 | 348,918: 
Water Conservation and Irriga- | | 
tion ; | 632,178 | 907,843 | 365,544 | 385,078 | 355,420» 
Harbours, Ww harves, and Docks, 682,502 | 856,468 ; 684,368 | 1,045,741 | 1,021,444 
Rivers... vel *4,247 3,443 | *233 8,593 | 10,697 
Dredges, Tugs, Punts, ete. | *2, 075 3,016 | 1,296 957 | 5,058 
Roads and Bridges : | 1,451 23,703 | 8,609 421 | 5,428. 
Public Works, Buildings, ete,— : 
Educational a *60 19,830 | 16,905 8,792 | 
Public Instr uction, | “School, | 
Buildings, etc. ati «| 285,005 228,397 *21,108 *17,532 | *25,158. 
Public AVEO Homebush. | 58,205 82,480 | 315,510 201,669 249,435. 
Other .., «| 116,881 17,075 | 83,824 35,279 | 72,074 
Closer Settlement atl 300,000 a > *300,000 in I) Nokes 
Pastures Protection Boards, for | 
Wire-netting ... 3,012 2,318 | *174 *5,733 | *3,918) 
Roads of Access to Crown ; Lands! *251 os a ts 
Promotion of Agriculture, Clear-| 
ing Land for Wheat- growing, | i | j 
ete. was be ; 48,188 28,956 | 60,008 
Industrial Undertakings, includ. | | 
ing Housing Fund _... 99,111 | 241,658) 115,613 81,229 | 87,606 
Shires and Municipalities, for) i | | i 
Works ... J | Ses ; 17,810} *10,457; *1,822 
Advances to Settlers, for Wheat- ' i | 
growing.. .| i 6,02 48,683 |  *2,747° 
Advances to Settlers, as Financial) { 
Assistance : ist ie | iis i 12,446 | 9 *1,457 
Site of Horse- breeding Farm i | 1 | 58,389 } 1,956. 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement,; | : | 
ete. bee wise es dee | j ' 85,824. 
Advances in Connection with; : i 
Agreement with Norton Grif- | \ i : 
fiths & Co., including’ Stores, | | : i 
etc. nh “| a i : 141,175 | 38,892 
Mines—Great Cobar, Ltd.—Cer-| | ; 
tificates taken up by Govern- | | i i 
ment .. Sig i ae 40,000 | 
Public Works rere : | 
recouped sss | ows | ef *89,000 | *19,500 | #19,500: 
Total Expenditure on | Pablig : 1 
Works, etc, ... ea £| 7,703,594 | 9,126,844 | 6,996,107 | 8,178,104 | , 6,862,179 
Loaus repaid by New Loans (in- | | : 
cluding Treasury Lills) 8 3 3,940, 77 757,772 | 8,864,654 | 2,814,025 | 1,467,083. 
: ‘ | | = 
: | : | 
Total a £ 11,644,372 / 9,884,616 15,860,761 ho,9s7, 129 8,329,262 


* Excess repayments to credit of votes over expenditure, 


Tt will be seen that the bulk of the proceeds of loans has been judiciously 
utilised, as most of the works are of a self-supporting character, and have: 
materially assisted in developing the State’s resources, enhancing largely 
the value of the public estate. 
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The loan expenditure, exclusive of payments on account of redemptions, 
conversions, and renewals, is shown herewith for 1842-1890, in anequcnnial 
periods ie ees to 1915, and for the years 1916 and 1917. 


During ‘Bach Period. | At the End of Each Period. 
| 

a | Amount. | Per Inhabitant.’ Amount. | Per Inhabitant. 
e« | £84] £ =| fn 4a 
1842-1890 | aaa eee tesereeeeee | 48,955,551 : 39 3 = 7 
1891-1895 , 11,683,598 9 18 10 55,639,149 ° 44 9 8 
1896-1900 i 8,832,106 615 0 64, 5471, 255 47 12 1 
1901-1905 ' 16,297,655 | 11 1211 . 80,768,910 5510 9 
1906-1910 10,579,736 616 9 91,347,723 56 11 11 
1911-1915 ; 33,239,406 18 14 0 ! 124'339, 358 | 6611 3 
1916 8,173,104 4 7 & | 182,512,462 71 11 
1917 6,862,179 3.33 8 139,374,641 7412 8 


The difference between the actual loan expenditure as shown in the pre- 
vious table, and the publie debt as stated below, is due to the fact that the 
outstanding debt represents the gross amount, and the expenditure is 
the net amount which remains after deducting discount and expenses of 
flotation, and allowing for balances of loan accounts. 


Tue Pubic Dest. 


The publie debt outstanding at each quinquennial period and at the close 
of the finaucial years 1916 aud 1917 is given in the subjoined table. 


Year, l Amount. 4 Year. Aniount, { Year. Amount. 
| 7 ee. ~~ 
£ ‘ £ 
1842 49,500 | 
1845 97,900 1875 , 11,470,637 1905 | 82,321,998 


1850 132,500 
1855 | 1,000,800 


| 1880 | 14,903,919 |, 1910 | 92,525,095 
1860 | 3,830,230 | 
| 


1885 35,564,259 1915 | 127,735,405 

1890 48, 383, 333 1916 ; 130,514,018 

1895: 58,220,933 1917 | 138,138,347 
i 


i | 
ui l 


f 

| sero | ae 

| 1870 | 9,681,130 | 1900 65,382,993 
| 

| 

| 


1865 | 5,749,630 


The following table shows the position of the pubhie debt as at the close 
of each year ended the 30th June, during the last decennium. The amount 
of bonds or stock sold has been placed against the year in which the sales 
were effected, and not against the year in which they were brought to 
account. 


| —_ Public Debt 
Sas Redeemed. a | ‘aothoran am 
ended: Acthoieed | pate [RRR SOF pve Gene! | 
June. ! : Revenue se aclidine. "| Total, | Total, fy Per 
' vand Sinking} pi vewale | | Inhabitant. 
ee ten Hea, Ee) | Fund. | a 5h _ - 
a Oe ee ee eee ee: £ |£ 84. 
1908 |139,512,294 | 120,029,348, 7,425,887 | 24,967,630 | 32,393,517] 87,635,826' 56 15 7 
leg Lee ein 126,241,736] 7,725,887 | 28,208,430 | 35,934,317 | 90,307,419157 6 7 
1910 | 46,305,227 | 132,465,258; 8,231,066 | 31,709,097 | 39,940,163] 92,525,095) 57 6 G6 
1911 |153,188,227 | 138,797,372) eet | 34,797,559 | 43,273,446 | 95,523,926'57 9 4 
1912 159,512,197) 143,662,006! 8,775,8 34,833,484 | 43,609,371 | 100,052,635) 57 10 9 


1913 |169, 186,717 154,464,714) 9,519, 05 | 38,774,262 48, 293, 967 | 106,170,747| 58 13 9 
1914/183,018,817 | 165, "46, 770; 9 519,705 39,532,084 49,051,739 116,695,031 | 62 16 9 
1915 207,445,569. 185,651,798; 9,519,705 | 48,396,688 57,916,393 | 127,735,405| 68 7 8 
1916 :220,603, 887 ; 191,244,436) 9,519,705 | 51,210,713 | 60,730,418; 130,514,018 | 
1917 |228, 636, 874) 200,240,248 9,524,105 DBRT 208) 62,201,001 TaB NSS BAz 7 
} i } 


is) 
2° 
oad 
© 
2) 
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In former years the State Government depended largely upon the 
London money market for the flotation of its loans, but during recent times 
and until the outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, the requirements 
were met to a much greater extent locally, as will be seen from the sub- 
joined statement, which shows the public debt on each register for the ten 


years ended the 30th June, 1917. 
from London to Sydney. 


Stocks may be transferred at any time 


Registered in London. 


Registered in Sydiey. 


peor Total 
pte, want, | Fperuen |—amoans, | Hypgraen fo) PaMte ete 
£ per cent. | £ | per cent. | £ 
1908 64,600,860 73°71 23,034,966 | 26°29 87,635,826 
1909 67,078,905 74:27 | «28,233,514 25°73 90,307, 419 
1910 67,154,805 72°58 25,370,290 aya 92,525,095 
191} 65,555,605 68°63 | 29,968,321 31°37 95,523,926 
1912 67,525,305 67°49 32,527,330 32°51 | 100,052,635 
1913 73,740,413 69°45 32,430,334 30-55 | 106,170,747 
1914, 83,499,113 71°35 33,195,918 2845 116,695,031 
1915 | 86, 167,288 67°46 41,568,117 | 254 127,735,405 
1916 | 87,153,587 56°78 43,360,431 | 33-22 130,514,018 
1917 | 92,647,203 67:07 45,491,144 | 32°93 138, 138,847 


From the foregoing figures it will be noted that the amount of liabilities 


held locally at the close of the financial year 1916-17 amounted to nearly 
one-third of the total indebtedness. 
The following table shows the annual payments under each head for 


interest and expenses of the pu 


blic debt since 1908. 


Total Interest and 


Commission i 
a Interest, | Redemptions. | Management | Agents in | Z 
Piston | ; of j kngland and Per 
: Inscribed a pee | Tota! | Inhabitant. 
| £ £ £ £ £ fee Re le 
1908 | 2,986,844 406,145 21,143 5,641 8,419,778 ' 2 4 @ 
1909 | 3,039,539 | 478,791 20,501 3,046 | 3,541,877 | 2 4 10 
1910 3,117,472 421,034 : 18, 894 4,621 : 3,562,021 24 4 
| | 
1911 1 3,227,315 409,349 19,095 4,159 3,659,918 | 2 4 8 
1912 3,480,096 436,921 | 19,088 2,918 3,889,023 2D: AT 
1913 | 3,516,233 450,602 19,990 ~ 1,511 | 3,988,336 2 410 
1914 3,881,011 5,632 | 21,171 + 1,039 3,908,853 2 2 8 
i 
1915 | 4,125,600 5,688 ! 21,394 1,492 4,154,174 | 24 7 
1916 4,552,765 6,504 | 21,705 2,117 4,583,091 ; 2 9 2 
| | 
1917 | 4,914,211 6,868 | 22,297 1,991 4,945,367 | 213 4 


20461—B 
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The average rate of interest on the whole of the public debt at the end 
of the financial year 1917 was 381 per cent. 

The public debt is partly funded and partly uufunded, the former com- 
prising debentures and inscribed and funded stocks; and Treasury bills 
coustituting the latter. The amounts outstandiug, and the annual interest 
payable on the 30th June, 1917, were as follow:— 


Deserinion of Stork Aree st Onan int; « Anibal Iniit 
Debentures— £. £ 
Matured ... ie Lys he ina af 4,650 i 
Still Bearing Interest ... re oe .. 11,910,800 529,510 
Stock— 
Matured ... sis aes Pr a ie 12,767 os 
N.S. W. 4 per cents. ... as ee ve 339,189 21,208 
* 1924 Stock —... ua oe aa 198,065 5,942 
i 1925, ih eg ih sige (222255 6,668 
Inscribed and Funded Stock ... oT 118,836,026 4,202,839 
Total, Funded Debt... sin £126,714,752 £4,766, 167 


Treasury Bills— 


For Public Works ied bei ae ws 9,425,138 399,861 
Renewals i a eit bas . ~=1,998,462 90,965 
Total, Unfunded Debt sad £11,423, 595 £490,826 


Total, Public Debt ... Sue £138, 138,347 £5,256, 993 


The following table shows the total amount of stock and bills outstand- 
ing at each rate of interest, and the annual interest payable thereon. 


Interest-—Per cent. mn eae 
£ £ 

54 3,000,000 165,000 
54 2,695,400 141,508 
5 3,986,612 199,288 
43 12,028,737 541,293 
44 7,400,000 305,250 
4 28,160,107 1,125,742 
32 13,514,098 506,779 
34 50,306,321 1,760,721 
3 17,047,072 511,412 

Total ive .. £188,138,347 £5,256,993 


The total stock and bills shown in the foregoing table include £17,417 not 
now hearing interest, viz. :-—£850 floated at 5 per cent., and £16,567 at 4 per 
cent. It must also be stated that the rate given for the £7,400,000 outstand- 
iug, viz., 44 per eent., is approximate only, as it has not been definitely 


fixed. 
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Tue Dares or Marority. 


‘The dates of repayment extend from 1916 to 1962, and the sums falling 
due for redemption vary considerably, as detailed in the following table, 
aoe shows the due dates and the amount repayable in London and in 
Sydney. 


Registered in— 


Due Date. — ———- Total. 
i} London. | Sydney. | 
£ £ £ 
Overdue aes ae 3,850 | 18,567 17,417 
iE) ee eS | 616,667 616,667 
1918... sss] 12,648,978 | 6,960,555 | 19,609,538 
*1919 - 11,670,569 | 11,670,569 
1929... | 1,722,700 | 3,885,020 | 5,607,720 
W2 276,800 | 5,449,043 5,725,843 
#1922. ss) 6,900,000 | 195,800 | 7,095,800 
119238 | 1,894,665 | 5,961,817 7,856,482 
1924, ae esd 16,464,545 233,520 | 16,698,065 _ 
1995 .. | se 311,799 311,799 
1926 | ae 415,000 415,000 
§1927 ... 0. | 8,000,000 | 1,769,105 9,769,105 
1983... | -9,686,300 pa | 9,686,300 
1935... | 12,475,165 24,835 | 12,500,000 
11950... | 12,078,000 177,000 | 12,250,000 
1962, --| 10,500,000 us 10,500,000 
Interminable ... hed 1,200 531,689 582,889 
**Indefinite .. 0... 2 7,275,158 | 7,275,158 


‘ 


— -| 7 


Total 2 S| 92,647,203 45,491,144 | 138,138,347 


giving six months’ notice. | Redeemable after Ist July, 1942, on Government giving six months’ notice, 
** Minimum date expired—redeemable at option of Government, on giving twelve months’ notice 


THe Cost or Ratsinc Loans. 


The charges incidental to the issue of loans in London are heavy. Opera- 
tions are conducted by the Bank of England and by the London and West- 
minster Bank. The former charges } per cent. per £100 of stock on all loan 
issues, and £350 per million annually for the inscription and management of 
stock, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends; and the latter 
charges + per cent. and £150 per million respectively for similar services. 
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In Sydney the Bank of New South Wales and the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney (Limited) transact all Government banking business. 
The former acts as the financial agent for the State in Victoria, and also 
undertakes the payment of the half-yearly dividends on local debentures and 
funded stock. The Treasury directly conducts the operations connected 
with the issue of New South Wales funded stock and Treasury bills, and 
no local loan has been underwritten. 


The subjoined statement shows the charges for the negotiation of loans 
floated during the period from 1904-5 to 1916-17, inclusive of the accrued 
interest and bonuses allowed to investors. Treasury bills have not been 
included in the subjoined statement, because they are usually disposed of 
at the Treasury, Sydney, and are negotiated at par, no expenditure, as a 
general proceeding, being involved, and should this happen the amount is 
insignificant. Debentures issued in Sydney that carried no charges of 
flotation are not given, nor are loans placed on the London markets for which 
particulars have not yet been received. 


Charges, etc. ; 


i De hon ca ee eee joe t5 
ae | 5 Broker- Ex 
Year d ti xpenses 
wher Amount of Gross | SE rece 1 AGE, per £100 of 
Floated Principal. | Proceeds. Bank | Interest | Under- Gross 
i Commis: | onusand. | writing, Total. | Proceeds, 
sion. | Discount | Postage, 
| i Bonus. and Petty 
ee ho at Z J ee Expenses. 
| hy 4 1 = 
£ | g£ £ | £ £ £ fad. 
Issned (in London) as Dehentures. 
1904-5 | 2,000,000) 1,990,000] — 2,500 5,000 737 30,272 | 38,509 118 8 
1 
1912-18 4,500,00 | 4,425,000 5,625 | 11,250 4,360 68,743 89,978 20 8 
1914-15, *7,000,000 | 6,965,000 23,310 17,500 9,015 108,553 156,379 2 411 
1916-17 ! 2,500,000 | 2,500,000 3,095 6,250 14,389 38,650 62,384 2 911 
Issued (in Sydney) as Funded Stock. 
1905-6 { 1,328,346 | 1,328,346 \] 2,735 | 2,735 { 0 41 
j | ' 
1906-7 | 2,826,382 | 2,926,382 5,283 | 5,283 | 08 9 
1907-8 3,842,710 | 3,242,710 7,372 | 7,872 | 045 
! 
1908-9 462,398 ie ces | 666 || «0 2 10 
1909-10 3,478,528 | 3,478,523 | 4,927 4,927 0 210 
' | 
1910-11 6,382,113 | 6,382,113 li Nil 4 6,811 | 6,811 0:2: 2 
| 
1911-12 | 2,864,684 | 2,864,634 2,827 2,897 jo ees 
1912-13 | 2,552,700 | 4,622 4022 | 0387 
| i 
1913-14 532,056 | 1,200 | 1,900 | 0 412 
1916-17 | 1,770,154 2,110 2,110 048 
| ’ J L ! 
Issued (in London) as Inseribed Stock. 
1905-6 2,000,000 : 1,990,000 ; 12,500 5,000 19,102 30,491 67,093 75 
1907-8 3,000,000 8,000,000 | 18,750 7,500 40,143 45,858 112,251 8 14 10 
1908-9 4,500,000 , 4,417,500 | 28,125 | 11,250 | 41,921 68,700 | 149,996 3 7121 
: H | 
1909-10 | 2,750,000 | 2,667,500} 17,187 } 6,875 | 92,164 42,131 88,347 | 8 8 
1912-13 | 3,000,000 | 2,985,000 | 18,750 | 7,500 9,934 46,220 | 81,804 | 214 10 
1913-14 7,500,000 | 7,812,500 , 46,875 18,750 | 58,473 115,270 | 226,368 8 381 
i j I 1 


* Floated as Debentures, but portion subsequently converted into Stock. 
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The Sydney sales take place at the Treasury on the basis of £100 cash 
for every £100 of stock, and a commission of 4 per cent. is allowed when a 
broker is engaged. The average cost of negotiation for all issues since 1905 
did not exceed 3s. 1d. per cent., whilst the charges for London loans, with the 
additional 14 per cent. for underwriting, averaged £1 16s, 3d. for debentures 
and £8 5s. 9d. for inscribed stock. 


Stock Quotations, 1916-17. 


The average market prices of stock in London and Sydney are shown in 
the subjoined table for each month of the year 1916-17. Where blanks 
appear quotations have not been recorded. 


London—Average Market Price. | Sydney—Average Market Price. 


bee SEAM Sd MOMS | eee SANS TON 
Date: : 5} | 5 per | 44 per| 4 per 33 per | 3 per | 4) per; 4 per | 32 per | 38 per | 3 per 
cent. | cent. cent. cent. cent. cent, | cent. cent. | cent. cent, ; cent. 
Stock, | Stock, | Stock. Stock. | Stock, | Stock. ; Stock. Stock. | Stock. | Stock. | Stock. 
~ is 7 i —— rs i j ] f 
1916. ee ee eee £1 £ £ | £ £ 
July... , 26 : 962) 97§ 935 | 782 | 643 
i \ f i : 
August...) ., | 99 | 95 , 853! 86 933 ' 963 | 96h! 93% 85 | 644 
| i i ' | H ; 
| 


September | 99 7 9 S54) 858 71 | 97 914 | 948° 822) 644 


October ...; 98 


November] 98 | 98%; 94 | S2p; 84h 70 | 97 | MH | MMR) SOF OS 
: | ; i 
December.| 98 | 96 | 92% S12; S84) 70 | 964 934 | OBR | 88% | 
! | | | | 
1917. | | 
January...! .., we | 92 49 | 864: 90 | 824) 88 
i | | 
February..| ... | +. $93 - ; 963 90 954 
March ...) 0 i ws | 89% | i 97 | 90 | 954! 89 | 64h 
: | t No Quotations 4 | 
April 893 | | 963 | 97% 892) 
May . 92 ! 97 | 96 | 90 
| | ' 
i | | : 
June 90 |) L ous 9445 91, 


REDEMPTIONS AND SINKING Founps. 


Under the provisions of the State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904, a 
board ealied the “ State Debt Commissioners ” was constituted, the members 
of which were the Treasurer, the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and the Under Sceretary for Finance and Trade, to admin- 
ister, from the 1st July, 1905, various trust accounts and balances at credit 
of certain special accounts in connection with the Treasury Bills Deficiency 
Acts of 1895, 1900, and 1901, the Railway Loan Redemption Act of 1899, 
and the sinking funds created by various loan Acts passed from 1894 
to 1899. That Act provided for a general sinking fund, and an annual 
appropriation of £350,000 was paid to the credit of the fund, together with 
such further amount as Parliament had to provide. Under the Treasury 
Bills Deficiency Act, 1905, an additional £50,000 was required to be trans- 
ferred to the fund whenever the operations of a financial year left a 
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sufficiently large surplus to cnable this to be done. The Commissioners 
applied the amount at the credit of the fund in purchasing, redeeming, or 
paying-off Government stock, debentures, or Treasury bills; and they were 
empowered to invest the moncys under the Act. The State Debt and 
Sinking Fund (Amendment) Act, 1914, provided that where at the close 
of a year there was a deficiency oi the Consolidated Revenue Account the 
Commissioners should repay any amount, not being greater than such 
deficiency, which had been issued from the fund to the Commissioners 
during the year. 


The transactions under the Act for the financial year ended the 30th 
June, 1917, were as follow:— 


Racerprs. £ 
Annual Contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund _... eas 350,000 
Repayments— 
Country Towns Water Supply ...  ... Wee ake ek 5,481 
Country Towns Sewerage ... ae oie 816 
Closer Settlement under Crown Tands Aet of 1895 ae fax 6,863 
Interest on Funded Stock os : a os ae és 12,863 
Interest on Deposit with Colonial Treasurer , Ae aes es 2,372 | 
Total Ribena, ae was ove 378,400 
Balance brought forward from 1915-16 a ve Mae om 439,612 
"£818,012 
Repayments— EXPENDITURE. 


Annual contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund 
(in terms of section 2 of State Debt and Sinking 


Fund Amendment Act, 1914) i or Pee 350,000 
Redemption of Funded Stock (face value, £4,400) ... a 4,383 
Balance carried forward— 

Invested in N.S.W. Funded Stock ei wh . 356,303 
On Deposit with Colonial Treasurer oy; a ..» 107,262 
On Account Current ... ea 4 ta nia ies 64 
463,629 
Total -. a es sy .- £818,012 


CHARACTER OF Stock IssuED. 


As previously stated, loans have been raised by Treasury bills, deben- 
tures, and stock. The Treasury bills are of a temporary character, and will in 
the course of a few years disappear from the statement of the public debt, 
either by substitution of ordinary stock, when the temporary purpose for 
which they were issued has been served, or by redemption on maturity. The 
practice of issuing Treasury bills for deficiencies in revenue is of long 
standing, but as shown later on it has becn made to serve another purpose, 
and money has been raised by their sale to mect, certain obligations for 
public works and redemptions when the money market has been disturbed. 
The amount of Treasury bills current on the 80th June, 1917, was £9,425,183 
for public works, and £1,998,462 for renewals, making a total of £11,428,595, 
the whole of which will be redeemed at the close of 1921. 


The issue of funded or registered stock is regulated by four Acts passed in 
the years 1873, 1892, 1894, and 1895. ‘The amount issued under the Act of 
1873 (£530,189) is aden minable, but that issued under the more recent Acts 
may be repaid before the final due dates at the option of the Government, on 
the Treasurer giving from three to twelve months’ notice of his intention to 
redeem. 
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Srcurity For THE Pusiic Dest. 


On the 30th June, 1917, the liabilities of the State were as follow:— 
Debentures, £11,915,450; Inscribed and Tunded Stock, £114,799,3802; 
Treasury Bills, £11,423,595; Total Public Debt, £138,138,347. 

This amount might reasonably be lessened by the sum of £1,574,771 shown 
herewith, representing expenditure to be repaid in annual instalments of 
principal and interest by the parties benefited. 


£ 
Country Towns Water Supply ... 3 sé oe .. 1,079,017 
Country Towns Sewerage and Drainage Pes oc w. 338,314 
Water and Drainage Trusts... a oc ae 2s 96,983 
Other Advances ... sic ats Sea es oi ee 60,457 
Total ... on oa an wee ... £1,574,771 


There is also the property transferred to the Federal Government, on 
which interest is paid by the Commonwealth at 34 per cent. per annum. 
The value of this property is £3,960,085, on which a sum of £167,485. was 
received by the State as interest in 1916-17. The total amount of the public 
debt might therefore be reduced by about £5,535,000. 


The principal assets of the State are its trading concerns (railways, 
tramways, water supply, etc.), and the public lands, of which 116,171,750 
acres are leased for pastoral or mining purposes, and 18,693,429 acres have 
been sold on deferred payments. The gross revenue derived from the public 
lands of the State in the year ended the 30th June, 1917, was £1,769,919, 
distributed under the following headings :—Alienation, £36,731; Conditional 
Purchases, £941,153; Pastoral Leases, £484,882; Mining Leases, ete., includ- 
ing royalty on minerals, £180,018; Miscellaneous Land Receipts, £177,135. 
The balance of purchase money outstanding on the 31st December, 1916, in 
regard to conditional purchases amounted to £10,446,730. 


Tae Expenpirure By THE SvaTE ON IMMIGRATION. 


The following statement shows the amounts spent towards promoting 
immigration and advertising the resources of the State during the period 
extending from 1832 to 1917, both years inclusive. 


Period. Amount, Period. | Amount, | Period. Amount. 
| £ i | £ £ 
1832-50 | 1,192,193 1903 i ee 1911 | 32,786 
1851-60 | 1,261,255 1904 ase \ 1912 | 59,186 
1861-70 278,980 1905 et | 1913 | 69,656 
1871-80 | 395,536 1906 1,226 3» 1914 i 33,158 
1881-90 | 533,849 1907 | 8,079 || 1915 24,501 
1891-1900 14,200 1908 13,184 1916 13,571 
1901 sale 1908 : 22,486 | 1917 8,690 
1902 i 245 li 1910 26,815 |! 
ul : H 


It should be noted that the amounts expended from revenue and loans 
cannot be stated separately, as in the earlier years the proceeds of loans 
were credited to Consolidated Revenue, and part of the immigration 
expenses was defrayed from “ Territorial Revenue,” which constituted a 
distinct account. 


As a method of promoting immigration, the Commonwealth Government 
spends sums of money in advertising the attractions of Australia generally. 


Further particulars relating to the encouragement of immigration may 
be found in the part of this Year Book dealing with Employment and 
_ Tndustrial Arbitration. 
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FinanoiaL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


One of the most difficult problems to be solved in formulating a Consti- 
tution for the Commonwealth of Australia was met in the determination 
of the relative shares of the Commonwealth and States respectively in the 
proceeds of taxation from customs and excise. Fach of the two governing 
powers was invested with authority to levy direct taxation, consequently 
uo difficulty arose in this respect, but the power to impose tarifis through 
customs and excise duties was vested in the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Hence it became necessary to decide some proportion of the revenue 
derivable from these sources of indirect taxation which should constitute 
by legal right the share of the States qua States in these imposts. In the 
issue of this Year Book for 1913 the financial relations between the States 
and the Commonwealth were discussed fully, and a statement presented 
showing the degree to which the customs and excise.taxation served to 
fulfil Commonwealth requirements. Information was given also regarding 


the relative magnitude of the functions of the State and of the Common- 
wealth Governments. 


tr 
h 
to 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The. postal, telegraphic, and telephonic services of New South Wales passed 
over to the Commonwealth, on 1st March, 1901, and on Ist November, 1902, 
uniformity of the rates was established for the conveyance of newspapers and 
transmission of telegrams. 7 

The postage rates on letters, letter-cards, printed papers, bocks, and maga- 
zines within each State were still continued until lst May, 1911, when, by the 
Postal Rates Act, 1910, complete uniformity of postage rates was established, 
and the postage for letters within the Commonwealth or to any part of the 
British Empire was reduced to 1d. per } oz. 


Numper or Post Orrices, &c. 


The following table shows, in comparative form, the number of post offices, 
and the postal matter carried in this State. 


| i | 
Post Offices | pe eivin | pos “tterss | 
Year. i nee pete BP ee Newspapers. | Packets. Parcels. 
ou nee Articles, 
1860 289 * 4,230, 761 3,668,783 | 83,736 | ‘i 
1870 562 * 7,083,500 | 3,814,700 157,700 | iva 
1880 927 119 21,885,860 ; 13,791,000 711,600 faa 
1890 1,338 | 325-| 63,695,100 | 40,597,200 | 8,939,600 | 21,300 
1900 1,668 |. 521 79,602,694 | 51,500,920 | 13,846,700 | 711,700 
1910 1,911 526 | 163,754,056 | 66,963,559 | 39,008,610 | 1,600,426 
1911 1,948 542 | 189,656,401 | 71,619,194 | 36,283,500 | 1,748,822 
1912 2,000 559 | 192,996,376 | 68,696,648 | 32,687,904 | 2,067,652 
1913 2,025 | 571 | 212,639,659 | 64,874,811 | 38,583,889 | 2,318,453 
1914 | 2049 | 574 | 217,907,644 | 66,216,699 | 34,203,574 | 2,372,964 
1915-16 2,074 566 | 219,525,661 | 72,067,335 | 33,343,149 | 2,537,970 
1916-17 | 2,040 | 548 | 259,185,729 | 68,546,782 | 28,230,715 | 2,906,000 
| ] 


* Not recorded, 


_ <A large percentage of circulars classified previously as packets have been 
sent as letters since the reduction of letter rates. 


Furthur particulars of the postal matter carried during the year ended 
30th June, 1917, are shown below :— 


ot 
To and from To and from Per Head 
Postal Matter, Gea All. geen Counties Total, of 
a ee a Population 

I 
Letters and post-cards| 169,726,280 | 37,782,123 | 49,410,320 | 256,918,723 | 137-9 
Registered articles ...: 1,389,358 497,036 | 380,612 , 2,267,006 | 12 
Newspapers ... ..., 46,012,298 | 12,490,849 | 10,043,685 | 68,546,782 36°8 
Packets ua wo! 19,596,772 5,542,566 , 2,091,377 | 28,230,715 15°2 
Parcels ee hee 1,908,542 450,555 546,993 2,906,090 16 

1 | 


21913--A 
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During 1916-17 the postal matter posted and received per head of popula- 
tion was—Letters, post-cards, and registered articles, 139 ; newspapers, 37 3. 
and packets and parcels, 17, 


Value-payable Parcel Post. 


Under a system of value-payable parcel post, the Department accepts 
for transmission within the Commonwealth parcels or letters sent in execution 
of orders, and collects from the addressees ou behalf of the senders the charges 
due thereon. During the year ended 30th June, 1917, the number of parcels 
posted in New South Wales was 16,7%4, and the value collected was £24,268, 
the revenue, including postage, commission on value, registration, and money- 
order commission being £2,154. 


Deap Lerrers, &c. 


The number of letters and other postal articles dealt with by the Dead 
Letter Oitice in New South Wales during the year ended 30th June, 1¢17, 
was as follows :— 


: 

How dealt with. i Letters. Posi-cards. Packets. 

I I 
Returned direct to writers, or delivered ... ..{ 545,380 1,404 433,651 
Destroyed in accordance with Act she es «| 130,519 1,281 110,200 

i | 
Returned as unclaimed to other States or Countries ...| 123,273 | 3,483 | 2,320 
Total... vot ope eee aed ..( 799,172 | 6,118 546,171 


Rates or Postrace. 


The charge on letters between New South Wales and the United 
Kingdom, which had been at the rate of 6d. per 4 0z., via Italy, and 4d. 
by the long sea route, was reduced in 1891 to 24d., the reduced rates being 
extended, when New South Wales entered the Postal Union, to all foreign 
countries embraced in the Union. A further reduction, made in 1905, to 2d. 
for a letter sent to the United Kingdom, was afterwards exteuded to all other 
parts of the British Empire. 


Although the Commonwealth did not participate in the Imperial Penny 
Postage scheme at its inception, it was decided in 1902 to accept in Australia, 
with the concurrence of the despatching countries, letters from cther parts 
of the Empire bearing postage atthe rate of 1d. per $ oz, and arrangements 
were concluded with New Zealand, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 
The United Kingdom adopted 1 oz. as the initial weight, and approval was 
given in 1907 for the acceptance in Australia of letters from any other part 
of the Empire bearing postage at the rate of 1d. per oz. 


On Ist May, 1911, the penny postage rates were introduced ; the rate 
for letters throughout the Commonwealth and to any part cf the British 
Empire, New Hebrides, Banks and Torres Islands, is 1d. per 4 0z., and to 
all other places 23d. per 4 02. 
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The principal postal charges in force within the Commonwealth and Papua 
are at the following 


Letters .. es ie oa das ae ots .. Id. per 402 
Post cards—Single a ve «Id. each. 
Newspapers—- Printed and published i in Anstralia oe .. 3d. per 10 o2. 
Printed and published outside Australia. w= $d. per 4 02, 
Magazines—Printed and published in Australia ase .. 4d. per 8 oz, 
Printed and published outside Australia ... .. $d. per 402. 
Books—Printed in Australia on ; Si ws $d. per 8 oz. 
Printed outside Australia .. 3H bet fe .. $d. per 4oz. 
Printed papers a. $d. per 2 02, 
Commercial a patterns, sam ples and merchandise ld. per 2 oz. 
Parcels . veh .. Gd. for 1 1b., and 3d. ‘per lb. aAditional. 


Sbanped latter: sine may be purchased at the rate of five for 53d. 


Licensed vendors of postage stamps may be allowed 24 per ecnt. 
commission, up to a maximum of 3Us. per week. During the year ended 
30th June, 1917, an amount of £5,274 was paid as commission to licensed 
vendors in New South Wales, the total so paid for all States of the Commen- 
wealth being £18,263. 


Mart Services, 


The number of inland mail services in New South Wales during 1916-17 
was 2,135; the cost of road services amounted to £214,718, and of railway 
services to 2 29,621. 

The Postmaster-General establishes new mail services in the country 
districts of the State when the persons interested provide half the difference 
between cost and revenue. 


Ocean Main Services, 


A contract for the carriage of oversea mails fortnightly, between Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom, was arranged by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment with the Orient Steam Navigation Company for a period of ten years, 
dating from Ist February, 1910. 

The contract provides that upon each mail ship a certain amount of insulated 
space for the carrisge of perishable produce shall be provided, that white 
labour only shall be employed, that the vessels must call at Brisbane each 
trip, and that the periods of transit must be from Taranto to Adelaide 638 
hours, and from Adelaide to Taranto.650 hours, the amount of subsidy being 
£170,000 per annum. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company also conducted a fortnightly service, 
under contract with the Imperial Government, and thus regular weekly com- 
munication via Suez was maintained until the war period. 

Mails to Europe via America are carried by the Union Steamship Com- 
pany, which maintains a monthly service via Auckland, Fiji, Honolulu, and 
‘Vancouver, subsidised by New Zealand and Canada, and a monthly service 
wie Wellington and San Francisco, subsidised by. New Zealand. American 
vessels of the Oceanic Steamship Company despatched every three weeks algo 
carry mails between Sydney and San Francisco. 

Mails to China, Japan, and other eastern ports are carried by various 
British steamships, also by the Dutch and Japanese. 

A British service between Sydney and Singapore is subsidised by the 
Government of New South Wales. 

Under an agreement which commenced in September, 1910, a mail 
service to Lord Howe and Norfolk Islands, Papua, Solomon Islands, New 
Hebrides, and the Marshall and Gilbert Islands was provided at an annual 
- subsidy of £19,850. 
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'TELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was first used by the public of New South Wales on 
26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to Liverpool, 22 miles in 
length, was brought into operation. At 30th June, 1917, there were 2,231 
telegraph stations. The following table gives a view of the telegraph 
business transacted in New South Wales at intervals since 1900 :— 


*] Telegrams. 

iTelegraph | Revenue 
Year. [pistons | Tyomuted, | received. 

i (Inland Transit. Total, 

| | counted once). 
Scicaciaie eer Pamraed aac ar duis ~ = 
1900 961 |. 2,058,720 161,187 3,219,907 | 174,895 
1905 1,069 3,576, O45 241,917 3,837,962 | 156,956 


1910 | 3,399 | 5,220,962 386,216 5,607,178 | 245,245 


1911 | 1,406 | 5,505,935 | 357,625 | 5,863,560 | 253,398 
1912 | 1,384 ; 5,917,219 | 447,771 | 6,364,990 | 278,665 
1913 | 1,602 | 6,116,945 | 456,722 | 6,573,667 | 297,965 
1914 | 1,937 | 6,178,926 | 524,093 | 6,703,019 | 289,347 


1915-16| 2,107 | 6,402,092 | 624:992 | 7,027,084 | 331,924 
1916-17| 2,231 | 6,491,354 | 661,559 | 7,152,913 | 350,581 


Although the telephone system has been developed extensively durimg 
recent years, there has be-n no decline in the number of telegraph messages. 


The telegrams received and despatched during the year ended 30th June, 
1917, were classified as follows :— 


Inland (counted once) .. Ge ine isd .. 8,864,373 
“Interstate ack ne w= 2,180,554 © 
To aud from other countries (cablegrams) we we 446,427 
Tn transit pie Me tx ke a me 661,559 
Total ‘led os ves pax vee 7,152,913 


Excluding the telegrams in transit, the messages represented 3:8 per head 
of population. 
CaBLE SERVICES. 


Eastern Extension Cables. 


Cable communication between Australia and Europe was opened in 1871 
by means of a submariue cable from Java to Port Darwin, and in 1872 
messages were transmnitted by the overland telegraph line from Darwin to 
Adelaide, distance 1,971 miles, Under an agreement made with New South 
Wales and Victoria, the Cable Company undertook to duplicate the line, the 
second cable being brought into use in November, 1879, and up to October, 
1899, the company received from the Australian States (excepting Queensland) 
a subsidy of £32;400 per annum. ‘These lines are controlled by the Eastern 
Extension Company. This company, under agreement with South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, which New South Wales subsequently 
joined, provided for a reduction in the charges for cablegrams, and for the 
construction of a cable between Durban and Australia vid Cocos. The line 
was opened for business in 1901, the Australian landing station being at Perth. 
By agreement with the Western Australian Government, dated January, 
1899, the Eastern Extengion Company was empowered also to lay a cable 
from Z ava to Roebuck Bay in Western Australia. 


A cable, also constructed by the Eastern Extension Company, connect- 
ing New Zealand with New South Wales, was opened for c-mmunication 
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on 20th February, 1876, and was subsidised for ten years. The landing 
places of this cable are at La Perouse, near Sydney, and at Nelson, New 
Zealand. In 1890 the Company laid a second cable to New Zealand 
without guarantee. 


New Caledonia Cable. 


In 1893.a cable from Gomen, New Caledonia to Bundaberg, Queensland, 
was opened by a French company, to which New South Wales and 
Queensland each agreed to pay an annual subsidy of £2,000 for thirty 
years. The total amount, £4,000 per annum, is now paid by the 
Commonwealth, 

‘Pacific Cable. 


Tn 1899 it was decided by the Governments of the Unitcd Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand to construct a cable across the Pacific 
Ocean, touching only British territory on its way from Australia to Canada. 

The capital and any deficit on working was guaranteed on the following 
basis :—Imperial Government, five-eighteenths ; Canada, five-eighteenths ; 
Australia, six-eighteenths, and New Zealand, two-eighteenths. 

The line, which was completed on 31st October, 1902, connects Southport, 
in Queensland, with Vancouver vid Norfolk Island, Fiji, and Fanning 
Island. There is also a branch from Norfolk Island to Doubtl:ss Bay, New 
Zealand. The cable cost about £2,000,000, and its’ total length is 7,838 
nautical miles. It is managed by the Pacific Cable Board, consisting of 
representatives from the various Governments. In 1910 the Pacific Cable 
Board leased a telegraph line between Bamfield, British Columbia, and 
Montreal, which is worked by their staff, and thus extended the racific 
cable system from Australia across Canada to Montreal. Tratic is carried 
across the Atlantic by the cables of the Anglo-American Company and the 
Commercial Cable Company. 

With a view to reducing the cable charges between Australia and the 
United Kingdom, a proposal to nationalise the Atlantic Cable was made 
at the Imperial Conference in Londen in 1911. This proposai failed to 
receive approval, but arrangements have been made for the transmission 
of deferred telegrams at half rates and for week-end cable letters, as 
described below. 

In 1911, authority was given to the Pacific Cable Board to lay a second 
direct cable between Australia and New Zealand. The landing places 
adopted for this line are Bondi Bay, near Sydney, and Muriwai Creek, on 
the West Coast of the North Island, New Zealand, the distance being about 
1,200 miles. From the landing points connections were made with Sydney and 
Auckland respectively, and a new length of submarine line was laid to provide 
direct communication between Auckland and Doubtless Bay. This cable 
which was brought into operation in November, 1912, duplicates the two 
southern sections of the Pacific Cable, and provides accelerated service 
between Australia and New Zealand by avoiding the land line between 
Southport and Sydney. 

In 1915, the Commonwealth Government reserved for the exclusive use of 
Pacific cable traffic a wire between the Board’s office in Sydney and the 
General Post Office in Melbourne. 

During the year ended 31st March, 1917, the cable earned a profit on 
working amounting to £21,776 ; after deducting the annual sinking fund 
instalment there was a surplus of £4,231, the Commonwealth portion 
being £1,410. In the terms of the Pacific Cable Act, 1901, this surplus 
must be applied in reduction of the outstanding balance of the original loan 
of £2,000,000. 
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Tasmanian Cable. 


The cable of 170 miles, connecting Tasmania with the mainland of 
Australia, was opened for traffic in 1869, under an agreement which gave the 
constructing company the exclusive right of submarine telegraphic com- 
munication between Victoria and Tasmania for twenty years, The cable was 
subsequently acquired by the Eastern Extension Company, and the period 
extended for another twenty years. At the expiration of this agreement in 
April, 1909, two new cables laid by the Commonwealth Government 
between Flinders, Victoria, and Low Head, Tasmania, were opened for 
traflic. 


Cable Lines. 


The following statement shows the particulars of the cable lines giving 
communication from Sydney :— 
To Europe— 
via Darwin and Banjoewangie, Java (duplicate). 
via Perth, Cocos, and Durban. 
via Roebuck Bay and Banjoewangie. 
via Southport, Norfolk Island, Fiji, Fanning Island, and Canada. 
To New Zealand— 
via La Perouse and Nelson (duplicate). 
via Southport, Norfolk Island, and Auckland. 
via Bondi and Muriwai Creek, 
To New Caledoniz— 
via Bundaberg and Gomen. 
To Tasmania— 
via Flinders and Low Head (duplicate), 


Cable Messages. 


The following table gives a comparison of the cable business transacted in 
New South Wales during the last five years, excluding messages to and from 
Tasmania. Messages in transit are excluded also, but the receipts from 
such business are included in the amount of revenue shown. It will be 
seen that the cable messages have increased steadily during the period :— 


Cable Messages, | Amount Collected. 
Year. | Tie oars, : 
: soar Porticn due to 
Sent from New Received in New t 
South Wales. South Wales, | Tetal. | Commonwealth 
| | £ £ 
1912 146,019 146,586 | 27 1,037 15,259 
1913 | 149,318 154,004 | 293,769 16,435 
i914 | 162,114 153,395 | 366,086 29,833 
j ; 
1915-16 136,487 211,490 450,374 42,708 
1916-17 | 186,143 260,284 | 503,587 48,107 
| 


Lerrer TELEGRAMS. 


‘Letter telegrams were introduced in February, 1914; messages may be 
telegraphed during the night to certain offices and thence forwarded as 
erdinary letters—that is, delivered by first letter delivery, or despatched to 
address by mail. The messages must be written in plain language. Letter 
telegrams may be exchanged between any offices which are open for the 
receipt of ordinary business between 7 p.m. and midnight, or for ordinary 
or press business after 7 p.m, 
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DEFERRED TELEGRAMS, 


A system of deferred telegrams came into operation ou Ist January, 1912, 
by which telegrams, written in plain language, and subject to a delay not 
exceeding twenty-four hours, may be sent at half ordinary rates to those 
eountries which have adopted the service, including the United Kingdom 
and all British Possessions to which the rate per word is not less than 10d., 
also to the Commonwealth wireless stations in the Pacific, and to Port 
Moresby and Flinders Island. Besides British territories the Commonwealth 
exchanges deferred telegrams with a number of foreign countries. 


WEEK-END CaBLE LETTERS. 


An important system came into operation on 4th January, 1913, by which 
week-end cable letters may be exchanged between the Commonwealth and 
the countries taking part in the service. The cable letters reaching a cable 
station before midnight on Saturday are forwarded for delivery on the follow- 
ing Tuesday morning, or if practicable, on Mouday; the messages must be 
written in plain language. Cable letters may be transmitted also to Great 
Britain or Canada for onward transmission by registered post from the 
telegraph office of d.stination to other countries. : 


WIreELEss TELEGRAPHY, 


Wireless telegraphy in Australia was placed under the control of the 
Department of the Navy as from 6th September, 1915 ; previously the Post- 
master-General held the exclusive right to establish wireless stations in 
Australia, andl to transmtt messages, but issued licenses to ship and private 
stations under prescribed coaditions. Genera] licenses are issued in respect 
of ship stations on Australian ships only. Unless by special permission, 
wireless telegraphy appliances on ships, other than war vessels, -may not be 
used while the ship is moored in an Australian port or harbour. 

The scheme for connecting Australia and the Pacific Islands by wireless. 
telegraphy formulated by representatives of Australia and New Zealand 
and approved by the Commonwealth Government, comprised the erection of 
stations at Sydney, at Doubtless Bay (New Zealand), and at Suva (Fiji),. 
Ocean Island, also at Tulagi (Sulomon Islands), and Vila (New Hebrides). 
The majority of stations recommended have been erected by the several 
Governments. . 

The Commonwealth scheme of wireless telegraphy includes twenty-one. 
stations, located at such intervals as to aliow interconimunication, and 
directly intended for ship to shore communication. 


The stations are as follow ;—— 


New South Wales—Sydney Western Australia—Perth 
Victoria —Melbourne anes 
Queensland— Brisbane Broome 
Rockhampton Wyndham 
Townsville Esperance 
Cooktown Tasmania—Hobart 
Thursday Island King Island 


Flinders Island 
Northern Territory—Darwin 
Papua—Port Moresby. 
Samarai Island, 


South Australia— Adelaide 
‘ Mouut Gambier 


Most vessels trading with Australia are fitted with wireless insiallation. 
In accordance with the conditions of the Commonwealth license, intercom. 
munication between ships is compulsory, and the vessels are required te 
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carry emergency apparatus capable of operating for six hours independeatly 
of the power supplied by the ship. 


Wireless telegrams may be exchanged between Australia and Papua through 
the media of the Thursday Island and Port Moresby stations, and several 
‘radio-telegraph stations in the Pacific controlled by the Commonwealth are 
available for the transaction of public correspondence, viz. :—Kieta, Madang, 
Nauru, Rabaul, Woodlark Island. 


TELEPHONES. 


The telephone system was established in Sydney in 1880, and exchanges 
have since been provided in many other important centres, the number in 
1917 being 765. The first long-distance service in New South Wales was 
inaugurated in 1898, the connection being between Sydney and Newcastle, 
a distance of 102 miles. There are now several long-distance lines in 
operation. A telephone trunk line between Sydney and Melbourne was 
brought into use in 1907; Melbourne and Adelaide were connected by 
telephone in 1914. 


The following table shows the growth of the telephone service since 
1912 :— 


Connections (Subscribers’ Lines). | | 
"Year: |Exch | Fiala ensteneat 
ae xchanges . ele- | Instrunents 
= Sy¢ oney: Country, | Total, | Phones. | connected. 
Suburbs. | 
imo 
1912 385 24,787 | 14,113 | 38,909 818 | 48,698 
1913 451 27,676 | 16,169 | 43,945 916 53,978 
1914 | 521 30,360 | 18,680 | 49,040 , 1,069 62,367 
1915-16 705 32,438 | 19,467 | 51,905 ) 1,317. 69,019 
1916-17 765 34,082 | 23,471 | 57,553 1,491 72,884 


- A noticeable feature of the comparison is the extension of the telephone 
facilities in the country districts, where the subscribers’ lines increased from 
14,113 in 1912 to 23,471 in 1917. Inorder to reduce the cost of installation 
in the country districts, the telegraph lines have been utilised for telephonic 
purposes by means of superimposed apparatus, and in 1912, the height of 
poles, as prescribed by statute, was reduced. The regulations provide for 
- the erection of telephone lines under guarantee ; but the Department may 
erect lines where the estimated cost does not exceed £100, and in other cases 
is prepared to bear 50 per cent. of the deficiency. 


Until recently single lines were used for all the telephones in New South 
Wales, but metallic circuits have been introduced in the principal exchanges, 


FINANcIAL RESULTS oF PosTaL SERVICES. 


Viewing the postal services as important factors in the development of the 
country, the Post Office has not been regarded as an institution which should 
be self supporting ; on the contrary, any financial loss incurred in the working 
of the services has been deemed to be counterbalanced by the. national 
advantages gained. 
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The results for the whole Commonwealth during the last five years are 
compared in the following statement :— 


Fo tet Interest 
Year ended 30th June, | Earnings, | iepennen: ee na at z Loss. 
| 

£ £ £ £ £ 
1913 4,243,292 4,273,985 |(-) 30,693 376,409 407,102 
1914 4,523,368 | 4,589,602 |(~) 66,234 435, 223 501,457 
1915 4,620,061 , 4,761,714 |(-)141,653 488,069 629,722 
1916 5,049,569 4,841,667 |(+)207,902 523,892 315,990 
1917 5,515,769 | 5,134,533 |( + )381,236 558,382 177,146 


The accounts for the years 1916-17 are exclusive of the figures relating to 
the Wireless Telegraph Branch, which has been transferred to the Department 
of the Navy. 

The increase in the deficit during 1914-15 was due on one side to the effect 
of drought and war upon the earnings, and on the other side to increased 
charges in working expenses, under the heading of depreciation, on account 
of assets dismantled. The results of the following years show a considerable 
improvement. 

Particulars regarding the various branches in the State of New South 
Wales, during 1916-17, were as follows :-— , 


i 
Interest 
¢ Worki - Net 
Branch, Earnings, Hixpensee. E aening : sn Net Loss. 
! 
| £ £ £ £ £ 

Postal... Cie me ..-| 1,170,603 | 1,219,776 | (—) 49,173 | 40,612 | 89,785 
Telegraph (except Wireless) ..., 353,040 | 310,027 43,013 | 36,694 | 6,319 
Telephone oe, we | 618,850 | 538,832 110,018 | 128,986 18,968 
Total, all branches ... a8 2,172,498 2,068,635 if 103,858 | 206,292 | 102,434 


* Net Profit, (—) Deficit. 


The result in New South Wales for the year 1916-17 was a loss of 
£102,434, the major portion being incurred in the postal branch. 
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RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS, 


ContRoL oF StaTe Ramways AND ‘Tramways. 


Tue control of the railways is vested in the Minister for Works, the direct 
Management being undertaken in terms of the Government Railways 
Amendment Act, 1916, by a Chief Commissioner and three Assistant Com- 
missioners, the duties of the latter being allotted by the Governor upon the 
recommendation of the Chief Commissioner. The salaries payable to the 
Commissioners are:—Chief Commissioner, £3,000 per annum; Assistant, 
appointed as deputy to the Chief, £2,600 per annum; and other Assistants, 
each £1,800 per annum. 


Ramway Construction. 


The construction of the railway line was undertaken formerly by the 
Department of Public Works, the lines being transferred on completion to 
the control of the Railway Commissioners, who supervised duplications and 
deviations of existing lines. But since the commencement of the Govern- 
ment Railways Amendment Act, 1916, the authority to construct or complete 
all lines authorised by Parliament has been vested in the Railway Com- 
missioners. 

On 26th September, 1855, the first railway line, 14 miles in length, was 
opened for traffic between Sydney to Parramatta, and communication was 
established between Newcastle and East Maitland on 11th April, 1857. 

During the twenty years which followed the opening of the first line, 
railway construction progressed at a very slow rate, but from 1876 to 1889 
greater activity was mauifested, 1,748 miles being constructed during the 
period, a yearly average of 125. miles. This rate of increase was not 
sustained during the following decade, when the average was only 53 miles 
per annun. During the quinquennium 1900-4, the average rose to 
115 miles. During the ten years ended June, 1915, a further length 
of 686 miles was: brought into use, and in the three years 1914-17 the new 
lines opened amounted to 470 miles. The total length of line on 30th June, 
1927, was 4,437 miles. 

The progress in construction of the State railways of New South Wales 
may be traced in the table given below, the figures covering the period ending 
on 30th June, 1917. Included in the mileage are the Campbelltown- 
Camden, and Yass tramways, which are worked with the railways :— 


7 


— 
Berio: verbena beached period | aba | sea or oonoae 
I 
|] | | F ; 
miles, | miles. miles. { miles. 
1855-9 55 | 55 |} = :1895-9 205 ; 2,706 
1860-4 ssid 143 1900-4 575i), 281 
1865-9 175 | 318 1905-9 | 342 | 3,623 
1870-4 8 | 403 1910-14 344 3,967 
1875-9 331 | 734 1915 167 4,184 
1880-4 884 | ~—s«1,618 1916 B4 | 4,188 
1885-9 553 | 2,171 1917 249 4,437 
1890-4 330 | (2,501 | 
t 4 ) 


In addition to the mileage shown above there were at 30th June, 1917, 
914 miles of sidings and crossovers. 
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Extension or Ratiway Factirriss. 


The progress of the State railways can be gauged fairly by comparing 
the population and area of territory to each mile of line open for traffic 
at different periods. In 1900 the average population per mile of line was 
482, and in 1917 it was 491. The decrease in the area of territory to each 
mile of line open has been very rapid, ranging from 4,434 square miles in 
1860 to 70 square miles in 1917. The following statement shows the 
extension of railway facilities since 1860 :— 


| 
Year. hile a ine ei sg ber Son (oar | Year, ile of Line eine 
7 ie oe Iie = 2 | 
No. sq. miles, } No. ; sq. miles. 

1860 4,979 4,493°9 | 1895 501 122°6 
1865 2,86 21704 =» 1900 482 | 110°4 
1870; 1,47 | - gis6 | 1905 443 94-6 
1875 | 1,860 7102 | ~—-:1910 | 443 85:2 
1880 88} 3656 =| 1915 452 748 
1885 548 1792 | 1916 | 445 73-9 
1800 523 1422 | 917 | 422 69°7 


Duplication of Main Lines. 


In addition to increasing the facilities by the construction of new lines, 
provision for the rapidly extending traffic is made by the duplication of 
existing main lines. 

Works now in progress will duplicate the northern line to Werris Creek, 
255 miles from Sydney; the western to Orange, 196 miles; the southern 
@ Harden, 230 miles; and the South Coast line to Wollongong, 48 miles. 


The following statement shows the length of line laid with one or more 


Ab 30th June. Single, Double, Triple. Quadruple. Total. 
! ' : 
miles. miles. | miles, miles. miles. 
1900 2,644 158% | at 84 2,8114 
1905 3,0794 193 | er 84 38,2802 
1910 3,393 2414 ee 8? 3,643 
1915 3,692} 4064 8 272* 41334 
1935 3,654 4924 7% 34* 4,188 
1917 3, 863% 532 | 7k 34* 4,437 . 


* Iacludes 1 mile 9 chains with five tracks. 


Ramway SYSTEMS. 


The railways of the State are divided into three branches, each cansti- 
tuting a separate system. 
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Southern Lines. 


The southern system has several offshoots serving the most thickly-popu- 
lated districts, and places Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in direct com- 
munication. 

Numerous branches traverse the fertile Riverina district. From Culcairn 
there are two branch lines, one connecting with Corowa on the Murray 
River, and the other with Holbrook; from The Rock a line extends to 
Oaklands, and from Wagga Wagga a branch to Humula is being extended 
to Tumbarumba. From Junee a branch runs to Narrandera, where it 
bifurcates, one branch extending westerly to the town of Hay and the other 
in a southerly direction to connect with the Victorian railways at 
Tocumwal. From Cootamundra a southerly brancli carries the line to 
Tumut, and another, in a north-westerly direction, through emora to 
Wyalong; an extension from Wyalong to Cudgellico is under construction. 
A branch line from Temora extends to Griffith, in the Murrumbidgee Irri- 
gation Area. From Stockinbingal, between Cootamundra and Temora, a 
cross-country line is under construction to connect with the western 
system at Forbes; the section from Stockinbingal to Caragabal has been 
opened for traffic. 

From Murrumburrah a branch has been constructed to Blayney, on the 
western line, thus connecting the southern and western systems of the 
State, and from Koorawatha, on this connecting line, a branch has been 
daid down to join Grenfell with the railway system, and there is a branch 

Sine from Cowra to Canowindra. From Galong there is a branch to 
Burrowa. 

Nearer the metropolis, a branch from Goulburn to Nimmitabel brings the 
-rich pastoral district of Monaro into direct communication with the metro- 
polis. An extension from Nimmitabel to Bombala, a distance of 40 miles, 
“has been commenced. From Goulburn also a branch line has been opened 
to Crookwell. 

A small offshoot from the main southern line joins Campbelltown with 
“Camden, and on the main suburban section of the southern system there are 
branch lines from Clyde to Carlingford, and from Lideombe to Regent’s 
Park. 

The South Coast, or Tlawarra line, which forms part of the southern 
system, has been constructed to Nowra, connecting the metropolis with the 
coastal district of Illawarra, which is rich in coal and in the produce of 
agriculture. From the Illawarra line a branch extends between Sydenham 

and Bankstown, with Liverpool as the objective. 


Western Lines. 


The western system of railways extends from Sydney over the Blue 
“Mountains, and has its terminus at Bourke, a distance of 511 miles. 
“Leaving the mountains, the western line throws out a branch from Wallera- 
“wang to Mudgee and Coonabarabran, which will be extended to join the 
‘north-western branch of the northern system at Burren Junction, and 
enters the Bathurst Plains, connecting with the metropolis the rich agri- 
cultural lands of the Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts. 

At Blayney, as before stated, the western line is joined with the southern 
‘system by a branch line to Murrumburrah; at Orange a branch runs through 
Parkes to Condobolin; an extension from Condobolin to Broken Hill, a dis- 
tance of 373 miles, has been commenced. At Bogan Gate a branch line 
has been opened to Tottenham. Further west. branch lines extend from 
Dubko to Coonamble, from Nevertire to Warren, and from Nyngan to the 
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important mining district of Cobar. There is a connecting line from 
Narromine, on the main western line, vid Parkes to Forbes, and an exten- 
sion has been commenced from Forbes to Caragabal, which is connected 
with Stockinbingal on the southern line. From Byrock a line branches off 
to Brewarrina. A connecting line is under construction from Dubbo 
to connect with the Wallerawang-Coonabarabran branch and the main 
northern line. 


The western system includes also a short line from Blacktown to Windsor 
and Richmond. 


Northern Lines. 


The northern system originally commenced at Newcastle, but a connect- 
ing line crosses the Hawkesbury River by means of the Hawkesbury 
Bridge, thus making Sydney the centre of the whole of “the railway 
systems of the State, and affording direct communication between the four 
State capital cities of Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance 
of 1,791 miles. 


The northern system has a branch from Tamworth to Barraba, and there is 
a north-westerly branch from Werris Creek, vid Narrabri and Moree, to 
Inverell, placing the Namoi and Gwydir districts in direct communication 
with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. A branch runs from Moree to 
Mungindi, on the border of the State of Queensland. There is also a branch 
line from Narrabri to Walgett, with a further branch at Burren Junction to 
Collarenebri East. 


From Muswellbrook a branch is being constructed to Merriwa, a distance 
of 51 miles. There is a short line connecting Newcastle with the tourist 
district of Lake Macquarie, and another line runs from East Maitland to 
Morpeth. 


At West Maitland the North Coast railway branches from the main . 
northern line; the construction is now proceeding in sections to meet a line 
which connects Murwillumbah, on the Tweed River, with Grafton, on the 
Clarence River; the sections from West Maitland to Kempsey, from Raleigh 
to Coff’s Harbour, and from Glenreagh to Grafton have been opened for 
traffic. On the Murwillumbah-Grafton line there is a branch from Casino 
to Kyogle. To provide an outlet for the produce of the fertile Dorrigo 
district, a branch of the North Coast line, from. Dorrigo to Gleureagh, has 
been commenced. <A short line, 18 miles in length, branches off the main 
northern line at Hornsby, and connects with the north shore of Port Jack- 
son at Milson’s Point, whence passengers are conveyed to the city by 
commodious ferry steamers. 


Goods Lines. 


A short line from the Central Station at Sydney connects with the 
wharves at Darling Harbour, and a line has been constructed from the stock 
saleyards at Flemington on the main suburban line to the Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay; these lines are used for goods and live-stock only. 


On account of the rapid growth of the traffic it has been found necessary 
to provide a means of access to the wharves, independent of the Central 
Station, by the construction of a line from Flemington to join the 
Sydenham—Bankstown branch of the South Coast line at Campsie, and a 
line from Wardell-road, also on this branch, to Darling Island, with a new 
shipping depét at Glebe Island. 


An extension from Sydenham has been commenced to serve the important 
manufacturing district of Botany. 
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Commonwealth Railways in New South Wales. 


A short railway, 5 miles in length, has been constructed from Quean- 
beyau, on the Cooma-Nimmitabel branch, to connect Canberra, the Federal 
Capital, with the State railway system. The work of construction was’ 
undertaken on behalf of the Commonwealth Government by the Public 
Works Department of New South Wales, at a charge of 5 per cent. in addi- 
tion to capital outlay. The line was opened for departmental goods traffie 
in May, 1914, and is worked by the New South Wales Government on behalf 
of the Comnionwealth. A trial survey of a line from Canberra to Yass has 
Leen made. 


Under the “Seat of Government Acceptance Act” the Commonwealth 
Government has the right to coustruct a line from Cauberra to Jervis Bay, 
140 miles; a_preliminary survey of the route has been made. 


Stare Borper Ratiways. 


At a conference of representatives of the Government of New South 
Wales and Victoria an agreement was drawn up with a view to extending 
the Victorian railways across the border to serve large areas in the Riverina 
district, which are situated beyond the scope of the existing New South 
Wales system, and which cannot be advantageously cultivated without 
railway facilities. 

A Bill for the ratification of the agreement was submitted to Parliament, 
aud passed by the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, but in the 
Upper House it was abandoned. Subsequently several proposals were 
referred for investigation to a Royal Commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of New South Wales and Victoria. In a majority report the 
Commission recommended the construction of two 5 ft. 8 in. gauge railways, 
viz., from Moama to Moulamein, about 82 miles; avd from Kerang to 
Balranald, 82 ruiles. The cost of construction, exclusive of land and rolling- 
stock, was estimated at £345,000 and £376,000 respectively. 


SypNEyY AND SuBURBAN PASSENGER SERVICE. 


A portion of the passenger traffic between Sydney and suburbs is con- 
ducted by suburban railways and ferry services, but the tramways form the 
most important means of communication. 


The railway suburban traffic is conducted principally on the main trunk 
line, which runs in a westerly direction from Sydney to Granville, 
where the main southern and western railway systems separate; the main 
northern system begins at Homebush (8 miles from Sydney). The South 
Coast railway, which has a branch from Sydenham (3 miles) to Bankstown 
(11 miles), brings passengers from the suburbs situated south of Sydney on 
the western shore of Botany Bay. The passengers travelling by these lines, 
however, are conveyed to and from the Centrai Station by trams running 
through the city streets. 


The populous suburbs of the north-western, central, and eastern divisions 
of the metropolitan area are served entirely by the tramways. On thd north 
shore of Port Jackson there is a railway to connect the ferry service at 
Milson’s Point with Hornsby on the main northern line; with this exception 
all the passengers from the northern suburbs connect by tramway at various 
points with the ferry services to the Circular Quay. 

On account of the expansion of the commercial interests of New South 
Wales, and the consequent growth of population in and around Sydney, 
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where the trade of the State is centralised, the tramway system has been 
extended steadily, but the requirements of suburban traffic are gradually 
outgrowing the capacity of the main city thoroughfares, which were not origi- 
nally designed for this class of traffic. Thus the extension of the tramway’ 
system, combined with the increase in the mercantile vehicular traffic, has 
resulted in a state of congestion in some of the city streets that demands 
remedy. The urgent necessity is now recognised of supplying a more effec- 
tive method of dealing with the rapidly increasing traffic than is. possible 
under any system of surface tramways. 


Proposed Improvements. 


In connection with this matter a Royal Commission for the-Improvement 
of the City of Sydney and its Suburbs, in 1909 recommended the immediate 
introduction of a system of underground electric railways to deal compre- 
hensively with the whole suburban area. 


The scheme recommended by the Commission embraced a city railway, 
th® connection of Sydney and North Sydney, an eastern suburbs railway, 
with branches to serve the sports grounds, and a western suburbs railway. 


More recently, in 1912, a special branch of the Department of Public 
Works was created to deal exclusively with proposals for the improvement 
of the methods of handling the passenger traffic in the city and the question 
of connection between the northern and southern shores of Sydney Harbour, 
The report of an expert, engaged by the Government to make an inquiry into 
these matters, was submitted to Parliament in October, 1912, and a bridge over 
the harbour was recommended as the best means of connecting Sydney with 
North Sydney for both railway and roadway purposes. Further particulars 
regarding the proposed harbour bridge are given’in the part, “Local 
Government,” of this volume. 


In October, 1918, a Bill to authorise the gonstruction of a city railway 
was submitted to Parliament. The design included an underground loop 
railway around the city, joining the existing railway system near Redfern 
Station, and comprising three up and three down tracks; and double lines 
of tramway to connect the eastern and western suburban tram services with 
the city railway, the total length of the connection for the eastern suburbs 
being 1 mile 183 chains, and for the western suburpds 1 mile 154 chains. 
The cost of the work was estimated at £4,800,000. 


This Bill was rejected by the Legislative Council, but in 1915 the City 
Railway and portions of the Eastern and Western Suburbs Railways to 
Bondi Junction and Weston-road, Balmain, respectively, were included in 
the list of works to be carried out by the Norton Griffiths Company under 
contract with the New South Wales Government, and the City and Subur- 
ban Electric Railways Act was passed. The design, as outlined in the 
Schedule of the Act, includes the city railway, with two up and two down 
tracks forming a loop round the city, the total length is 16 miles 59 
chains of single track, of which 8 miles 66 chains are below ground; the 
Eastern Suburbs Railway, double track throughout. of a total length of 
8% miles of single track; and the Western Suburbs Railway, double track 
throurhout, connecting with the main suburban line between Stanmore 
and Pctersham Stations, the total length being 5 miles 44 chains of single 
track. The estimated cost, exclusive.of land resumption is £6,400,000. 


The Norton Griffiths’ contract was cancelled in May,‘1917, and work on 
the City Railway has been practically suspended. 
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GRADIENTS OF Raltways. 


In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through moun- 
.tainous country, and have been constructed with a large proportion of steep 
gradients, some of the heaviest being situated on the trunk lines. 


In the southern system, the line at Roslyn, near Crovaweil, reaches an 
altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, the terminus of 
the Goulburn to Nimmitabel railway, the height is 3,503 feet. In the 
western system, at Newnes Junction, on the Blue Mountains, a height of 
3,503 feet is attained; and on the northern line the highest point, 4,478 feet, 
is reached at Ben Lomond. 


Numerous deviations have been made during recent years in order to 
secure easier grades and curves, with the result that considerable economy 
in working and expedition in traffic have been effected. 


The following statement shows the number of miles on different gradients 
in dune, 1917 :— 


Gradients. Southern System. Western System. | Northern System. Total. ¢ 
. | | : 

lin | miles. miles, miles. miles, 
18 to 30 | 3h ss ss 3} 
314, 40 463 624 | 33 1424 
41,, 50 | 59% 49} 76 185 
51,, 60 | 56h | 693 37 1832 
61,, 70 | 524 574 353 145} 
71,, 8 | ‘1a5 91 | 143 | 3793 
81,, 90 | 404 434 43 1263 
91,,100 | 99h 1203 80g 301 
101 ,, 150 1372, 1479 | 1374 | 423 
151 ,, 200 | 91 | 794 8h 2514 
201 ,, 250 | 43h | 38 372 124 
251,300 | 6k 614 574 1854 
301 ,, level 659 |G 659i |, 9444 

i 
Total ..| 1,5132 1,439} 1,442 | 4,395 


The above table is exclusive of the Government line from Broken Hill to 
Tarrawingee, measuring 40 miles 7 chains, and that at Wollongong of 1 
mile 8 chains, the total length of these lines being 41 miles 15 chains. 


Cost oF .Ratt-way CoNSTRUCTION. 


The average cost per mile open for traffic of the Government Railway lines, 
excluding expenditure for rolling-stock, machinery, furniture, and work- 
shops and stores, has been £12,608—an amount which is by no means high, 
considering the character of some parts of the country through which the 
lines have been carried, and the cost of labour. Some of the. extensions 
through pastoral country have been constructed at a comparatively low 
cost per mile; these arc known as the “pioneer” class, and are of a light 
and cheap kind, on which the produce of the settlers may be conveyed to 
the trunk lines at a reasonable speed, and at a cheaper rate than carriage 
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by road. The average cost of the line from Parkes to Condobolin was 
£2,116 per mile; Burren Junction to Collarenebri East, £2,456 per mile; 
from Byrock to Brewarrina, £2,748 per mile; and from Dubbo to Coon- 
amble, £2,838 per mile. 


The amount expended on rolling-stock, &c., to 30th June, 1917, was 
£16,063,663: “x dsiing stock, £13,066,1388; machinery, £927,538; workshops, 
£855,951; furniture, £10,036; stores advance account, £1,204,000. The total 
capital expenditure amounted to £72,006,621, an average of £16,229 per 
se The growth of the capital expenditure may be seen in the following 
table :— 


apital expend Total capital . ital expended Total capital 

Period, | © aarti . tot mae - end | Period, elem period eneniel to end 
£ £ £ £ 

1855-9 1,278,416 1,278,416 1895-9 2,137,005 37,992,276 
1860-4 1,353,374 2,631,790 1900-4 4,296,241 42,288,517 
1865-9 | 2,049, 539 4,681,329 1905-9 5,324, 149 47,612,666 
1870-4 | 2,163,217 6,844,546 | 1910-14 13,652,203 61,264,869 
1875-9 3,561,949 10,406,495 1915 | 4,318,405 65,583,274 
1880-4 | 9,673,643 | 20,080,138 1916 3,242,318 68,825,592 
1885-9 9,759,029 29,839, 167 1917 3,181,029 72,006,621 
1890-4 | 6,016,104 35,855,271 


Of the £72,006,621 expended to 30th June, 1917, an amount of £659,930 
has been provided from the Consolidated Revenue of the State, leaving a 
balance of £71,346,691 which has been raised by the issue of debentures 
and other stock. The net revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1917, after 
paying working expenses, was £2,464,725, which gave a return of 3-5 per 
cent. upon the total capital expenditure. 


Working EXpeNses AND EARNINGS. 


While the primary object of State railway construction has been to pro- 
mote settlement, apart from consideration of the profitable working of the 
lines, the principle has nevertheless been kept in view that the railways 
should be self-supporting. 


A statement of the capital cost of the State Railways and Tramways, and 
the result of working during the last two years, is shown below :— 


1916, 1917. 
Particulars. Railways . Railways 
Railways. | Tramways. and Railways. | Tramways. and 
Tramways. : Tramways. 
£ £ £ & £ £ 


Cost of. Construction and 
Equipment at 30th June ..| 68,825,592 8,166,423 | 76,992,015 | 72,006,621 8,309,629 | 80,316,250 
a i 

Year ended 30th June— | 
Earnings ae a --| 8,006,078 1,991,628 9,997,706 8,380,084 | 2,008,589 | 10,388,623 
Working Expenses .. ..| 5,661,168 | 1,609,650 | 7,263,818 | 5,915,860 | 1,691,367 | 7,606,727 


Balance after paying Work- 


ing Expenses os : 2,344,910 358,978 2,733,888 2,464,724 317,172 2,781,896 
Interest on Capital -. .-| 2,568,659 302,686 2,871,345 2,858,7¢9 335,361 3,194,150 
Deficit .. oe - 4a 223,749 486,292 137,457 394,065 18,189 412,254 


1 
} 


* Surplus. 
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A statement of the working expenses and earnings of the railways during 
the year ended 30th June, 1917, is shown below:— 


Working Expenses. Earnings, 
£ i £ 
Maintenance of Weir Works, | Passengers .« 8,202,167 
and Buildings ... : .-. 932,990 "| Mails, Parcels, Horses, ‘kek. 435,489 
Locomotive Power side w+ 2,444,707 PAS eee eae 
Greasing and Oiling Carriages Total Coaching... ... 3,637,656 
and Waggons 5 5,422 _— — 
Carriage and Waggon “Repairs Refreshment Rooms... i 102,375 
and Renewals «. 476,102 
Traffic Expenses .. ee ... 1,763,466 | Goods— 
Compensation... me she 9,792 Merchandise ... a ws. 2,698,869 
General Charges ... ie w. 182,803 Live Stock... as .. 668,786 
Refreshment Rooms __... we 94,915 Wool ... ne ie w= 819,803 
Gratuities, &. ... 2 ae 3,163 Minerals ae aoe s 855,161 
Tire Insurance Fund —.. as 2,C00 | 
. carrie * Total Goods ... w 4,542,619 
5,915,360 
Rents se tee 1 ats 73,442 
Balance, Net Earnings ... ... 2,464,724 | Miscellaneous... es saa 23,992 
Total .£ 8,380,084 Total .£ 8,380,084 


The expenditure on locomotive power amounted to 41 per cent. of the 
total; traffic expenses to 30 per cent.;-and maintenance of way, works, and 
buildings to 16 per cent. Of the earnings 38 per cent. was derived from 
the carriage of passengers, 5 per cent. from mails, parcels, &¢., and 54 
per cent. from the conveyance of goods. : 


As the carriage of goods and live stock constitutes the principal source of 
railway revenue, the earnings fluctuate in each year in accordance with the 
type of seasons experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In 
unfavourable seasons the carriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock 
at reduced rates cause a diminution in the earnings, and at the same time 
an increase in the working expenses. The extension of the lines into sparsely 
settled districts also causes an increase in the proportion of working ex- 
penses to total earnings, as several of these lines return little more than 
cost of maintenance. 


_ The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and the 
. proportion of the expenditure to receipts, in stated years from 1890 up 
to 30th June, 1917 :— 


mos n 
| 3 af 3 ae 
g B's Wr 
Year ork Year i SE 
¢ G Work 3S Gross Working 3 
ene ete Raretngs! Bx ponies | 3 Py ee Earnings. Expenses. 3 we Z 
A | RES 
| fee |} gat 
i BR eg 
£ £ per cent, £ , £ . ‘per cent. 
1890 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 | 63:3 1910 5,485,715 | 3,276,409 | 59-7 
1895 2,878,204 | 1,642,589 | 57:1 1915 ; 7,616,511 ; 5,311,162 | 69°7 
1900 3,163,572 | 1,844,520 | 58:3 1916 8,096,078 | 5,661,168 | 70°7 
1905 3,684,016 | 2,216,442 | 60-2 1917 8,380,084 5,915,360 | 70°6 
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The working expenses during the year ended 30th June, 1917, represented 
70-6 per cent. of the gross earnings. In 1907 the proportion was 53:0 per 
cent., the lowest since the control of the railways was vested in Commis- 
sioners, but the percentage has risen steadily since that year, the increase 
being due mainly to advances in the salaries and wages of the staff and to 
the prices of necessary materials having advanced. 


Net Earnings any INTEREST oN Capita. 


The uet revenue from railways for the year ended 30th June, 1916, was 
£2,464,724, while the capital expended on lines open for traffic to that date 
was. £72,006,621. The amount thus available, to meet the interest charges 
on the capital expended, represents a return of 3:5 per cent. The following 
table shows the net earnings and the interest returned on the total capital 
expended on railways, including the cost of construction and equipment for 


the year 1890 and subsequent periods :— ’ 
_ | We 
ver wae | Net Earnings. ceria q ae oot i Net Earnings. Bal in 
; | | 
£ per cent, || H £ per cent. 
1899 967,251 317 || 1910 2,209,306 458 
1895 1,235,615 3°31 > WHS. 2,305,349 | 3°60 
1900 1,319,052 3°43 / 96. 2,344,910 { 3°45 
1905 1,467,574 349) 1917 2,464,724. 3°50 


3 


Owing to the general prosperity ruling throughout the State the profits 
during 1906 to 1912 were highly satisfactory; a decrease occurred in the 
years 1913 and 1914, due, as stated previously, to increased cost of working. 
During the year 1914-15 the abnormal conditions of war and drought caused 
a further decline in the earnings; steps were taken, however, to reduce the 
working expenditure. The decrease in the rate of return on the capital 
expenditure during tke last two years. may be assigned to various causes, 
viz.:—Increases in wages, increased cost of materials, the transport of 
troops and war materials at half rates, and the payment to employees on 
active war service of the difference between their departmental and military 
pay. 

In the discussion of the financial results of the working of the lines, it is 
the practice of railway authorities to compare the net returns with the 
nominal rate of interest payable on the railway loans or on the public debt 
of the State. An accurate comparison, however, can be made only by taking 
the average rate of interest payable on the actual sum obtained by the State 
for its outstanding loans, inasmuch as many loans were floated below par. 

The table below shows the rate of interest returned on the capital cxpen- © 
diture for each of the years since 1908, with the sum by which such return 
falls short of or exceeds the actual rate of interest payable on the cost of 
construction. The rate of return on capital represents’ the interest on the 
gross cost of the lines:— 


Actual rate of + | Actual rate of : 
Year Interest ; Gain (+-) Year Interest Gain (4+) 
ended | returned on Interest; or ended | returned on Interest 


: payable on Cost A | payable on Cost oF 
30th June.| Capital. of Construction, | LO8s ¢-) Ni sae Capital. of Construction. | Loss (—). 


per cent, per cent. |per cent. per eent. per cent. |per cent. 
1908 4°88 3°65 +1°28 1913 3°76 3°49 +0°27 
1909 4-45 3°65 + 0°80 1914 3°87 3°67 +0°20 
1910 458 3°53 +1°05 1915 3°60 3°67 | -0°07 
1911 4:67 3°59 +1:08 1916 3°45 3°78 - 0°33 


1912 44] | 3°60 +0°81 1917 3°50 4°09 - 0°59 
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The railways being owned by the State, public opinion at once demands 
a reduction in freights and rates, when the net earnings are much in excess 
of the interest requirements; substantial reductions were made in 1911 and 
1912, but season ticket fares and certain goods rates were increased, as from 
ist July, 1918, in anticipation of an increase in working expenses, and 
further increases were made on 1st March, 1914, and in August, 1917. 


CoAcHING AND Goops TRAFFIc. 


Yor the first ten years after the opening of the first railway in New South 
Wales the larger part of the earnings was obtained from the passenger 
traffic, no doubt owing to the fact that the first lines were entirely suburban. 
It was not until the line crossed the mountains and opened up the interior 
that the proportions changed, and the goods traffic became the principal 
source of revenue. This change began in 1867. 


The following table gives the proportion of carnings from the coaching 
and goods traffic at intervals since 1890. The percentages shown below 
include earnings from miscellaneous sources and rents, and therefore differ 
slightly from those stated on a previous page :— 


Proportion of Total Earnings. 1 | Proportion of Total Earnings. 
rene ended [ ; | Year ended ' i 

tne: Coaching, &c. Sees ae erent Coaching, &. | buat ia 

percent. | per cent. | ‘ per cert. per cent. 
1890 : 40°2 59°8 ; 1910 39°9 60°1 

i 
1895 355 | i 64:5 | 1915 44:7 55°3 
1900 | 38°8 61°2 | 1916 45°8 | 54°2 
1905 39-9 60-1 | 1917 45°7 54:3 
| i 


Coaching T'raffic. 


The following table shows the number of passenger journeys and the 
receipts from coaching traffic since 1890 :— 


| 
| . Per head of population. 
Year ended Passenger | ea canes 
30th June. Journeys. Traffic. Passenger | Gross Farnings from 
| Journeys. | Coaching Traffic. 
No. £, No. | s. d. 
1890 17,071,945 1,041,607 15°8 1) 3 
1895 19,725,418 1,001,107 159 l 16 2 
1900 26,486,873 1,195,496 19-7 17 6 
1905 35,158,150 1,428,190 D4 | 19 10 
1910 53,644,271 2,124,292 33° 26 7 
1915 88,774,451 3,315, 294 47°7 35 7 
1916 92, 850, &38 3,574,063 49°9 88 5 
i 
1917 96,709,846 3,637,656 51-9 39 1 
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Particulars regarding the passenger traffic on suburban and country lines 
during the year ended 30th June, 1917, are shown below; suburban lines 
include distances within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle :— 


Description. 


SuBunBAN Linus. 
Ordinary Passengers... ees te 


Season Ticket Holders’ Journeys 
Workmen’s Journeys 


Total Passenger Journeys 


| First Class. | Second Class. 


Total. 


€,149,239 | 29,019,841 
8,752,860 | 19,978,522 
stints 22,854,648 


35,169,0£0 
28,73 1,282 
22,854,648 


-| 14,962,099 | 71,853,011 


86,755,110 


Miles Travelled -| 104,466,246 | 559,594,459 | 654,860,715 

Average Mileage per Passenger 701 7°66 7°55 

Amount Received from Passengers £ 243,446 800,097 1,043,453 

Average Reccipts per Passonger per Mile d. 0°56 0°35 0°38 
Country Linzs. 

P.ssengers 2,462,419 7,492,317 9,954,726 

Miles Travelled ... _ .-.| 316,358,782 | 501,987,739 | 818,846,521 


Average Mileage per Passenger 
Amount Received from Passengers 


Average Receipt per Passenger per Mile 


£ 


128°68 67°00 82°26 


977,906 | 1,1£0,808 
G74 0-56 


9,158,714 
0-63 


Goods Traffic. 
The following figures show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, 


especially in recent years :— 


Goods and Live Stock Traffic. Per head of Population. 
Year ended © 
30th June. 
‘Tonnage, Gross Earnings. Tonnage. Gross Earnings. 
£ £s.d. 
1890 3,788, 950 1,569,356 35 19 0 
“1895 4,075,093 1,855,187 33 1 911 
1900 5,531,511 | 1,936,217 41 | 1665 
1905 6,724,215 | 2,213,105 4°7 110 9 
1910 8,393,038 3,290,640 5:3 21 3 
1915 1),920,881 4,206,231 6 4 25 2 
1916 11,915,500 | 4,329,971 G4 | 2 6 6 
1917 11,732,864 | 4,542,619 63 28 9 
t ‘ 
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In 1917 a reduction in the tonnage was compensated by increased rates, 
which were introduced in December, 1916. 

A statement showing the class of goods carried on the railways since 1900 
is shown below :— 


General Merchandise. Minerals. 
Year ; ( 
ended |Grain, Flour, Wool. Live Stock. ‘ Total Goods, 
30th June.|— &e. Other. coe ores! SOtiee, 
(Up Juurney).! an ; 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


1,151,564 84,678 188,595 | 3,406,769 | 338,853 | 5,531,511 


1900 | 361,052 | 


1905 | 522,755 | 1,398,443 90,572 174,424 | 4,169,076 | 368,945 | 6,724,215 
1910 608,405 | 2,100,203 | 138,779 | 463,669 | 4,553,965 | 523,017 | 8,393,038 


| 
1915 | 482,876 | 2,849,908| 132,895 | 349,604 | 6,649,704| 955,894 | 11,920,881 


1916 | 852,019 2,753,295} 111,083 | 797,065 | 6,410,503! 991,535 | 11,915,500 


1917 | 1,327,067 | 2,713,102) 117,762 | 577,798 | 6,052,489 | 914,646 | 11,732,864 


EXPANSION OF TRAFFIC. 


The remarkable expansion which has taken place in the volume of traffic 
on the railways of New South Wales will be seen from the following com- 
parison; the earnings during the- quinquennium 1913-17, show an imerease 
of £10,501,923, or 38 per cent., as. compared with the earnings during the 
previous five years. The number of passengers has increased by 56 per cent., 
and the tonnage of goods and live-steck, &., by 21 per cent:— 


ee | . 7 es 
goth June, | Increase, | Tocentaze 
1912, 1917. | 
Earnings— | 
| 
Coaching Traffic ... ... ~—#/:11,370,189. 17,275,295 5,905,106 52 
Goods and Liye Steck “te £) 14,358,976) 18,352,660 3,993,684 28 
| | 
Coal and Coke wae] 2,962,812! ° 2,865,945 603,133) 27 
! 
Total earnings ah £| 27,991,977) 38,493,900 | 10,501,923 38 
| | l 
a = = 1. - 
| H 
Passengers so ie we No. 284,809,213, 444,153,568) 159,344,355, 56 
- & | S te i 
Goods and Live Stock ... . Tons} 19,482, 830| 25,500,253; 6,017,363! 31 
Coal and Coke ... eae . Tons 2,50. 33,981,084 4,330,500; 14 
I 
bs s i, | = 
Total Tonnage 28 “33 49,133,474) 59,481,337 10,347,863 21 
| 
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Rouunc-STock. 


Tnformiation regarding the rolling-stock of New South Wales Railways 
on 30th June, 1916 and 1917, appears in the following table :— 


Classification, 1916. | 1917, Classification. 1916. 1937, 
! i \\ i 
Locomotives— | Merchandise— 
Engines ee ee} 1,211 1,275 || Goods, open... «=| 15,264 | 15,311 
Tenders See ie 987 1,031 i Goods, covered er £65 955 
Coaching— —-— ——|/ Meat trucks ... ee 428 428 
Special & sleeping cars 95 95 | Live-stock trucks ...{ 2,759 2,923 
First-class... we 426 424 || Brake-vans ... see 556 557 
Composite... ote 210 210 |. pee | 
_ Second-class ... ‘iste 895 895 | Total ... «| 19,972 | 20,174 
Brake-vans... Se 16] 162 =| 
ey Ci carr eines 
trucks, &c. . ns 283 293 | Departmental Stock— 
|! Loco. coal, ballast, . 
Total as «| 2,070 2,079 | &e,, waggons ...; 1,763 1,744 


MAINTENANCE OF PERMANENT Way. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1917, the length of line wholly or 
partially renewed by relaying, re-sleepering, or re-railing, was 139 miles 
59 chains, and 327 miles 77 chains were re-ballasted, thus making a total 
of 467 miles 56 chains of line either partially or completely renewed. In 
this work 5,736 tons of rails, 280,105 sleepers, and 119,541 cubic yards of 
ballast were used. 

SIGNALLING AND Sarety APPLIANCES. 


Great progress has been made in providing safety appliances at various 
places, and during recent years much new work has been installed in connec- 
’ tion with the deviations, duplications, and new railway lines. At many of 
the principal stations the points and signals are interlocked, and at the 
Central Station, Sydney, an electro-pneumatic system of signalling is in 
operation. During 19138, track block and automatic signalling—the first in 
Australia—was installed between Redfern Tunnel Signal-box and Syden- 
ham Junction; this system has been extended as opportunity offers to 108 
miles 54 chains of double track. 
Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working 
of the lines in 1916 and 1917 are shown below :—- 


1916. 1917. 
Single Line. Mis. Chs. Mis. Chs. 
By clectric tablet bas oe sis hes vas 290 9 357 70 
electric train staff . .. 1,170 38 1,369. 21 
train staff and ticket with line clear reports w 1,505 75 1,451 38 
train staff and ticket without.line clear reports. 682 4 . 877 68 
train staffand one engineonly ... —... 38 6 14 2 72 
3,654 58 3,859 29 
. Double Line. - -——- 
By automatic signalling with track block eee 79 -76 108 54 
ahsolute manual block system... 475° 20 487 6} 
permissive manual block system... a bas 6 27 6 27 
telephone ... ie sa ee Sie ove 0 33 0 33 
568 4. “608 15 


An experimental installation of a locomotive cab signalling system laid 
down on the Richmond line has been attended with success, and it is 
proposed to extend it to the more important main lines of the State. 

The Westinghouse brake is used on all the rolling stock of the Govern- 
ment. railways. 
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Rattway ACCIDENTS. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, employees, and trespassers; and the accidents 
themselves may be classified into those arising from causes beyond the con- 
trol of the persons injured, and those due to misconduct or want of caution. 


The accidents may be further subdivided into those connected with the 
movement of railway vehicles and those apart from such movement. 


Adopting such classifications, the accidents during the quinquennial 
period terminated on 30th June, 1917, are shown below. The return is 
compiled in a similar way to that adopted by the Board of Trade in 
England, and all accidents are reported which occur in the working of 
the railways, or on railway premises, to persons other than servants of the 
Department, however slight the injuries may be. In the case of employees 
of the Department all accidents must be reported which cause the employee 

. to be absent for at least one whole day from his ordinary work :— 


Accidents connected with 2 ‘ 
the Movement of Railway | Accidents not connected with the 


Classificati Vehicles, Movement of Railway Vehicles. 
inication, 


is 1914.) 1915. 


ae 1013. | 1914, | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 


Passengers— 

Causes beyond their own 

control— 
Killed... is rrr eres fet a (eee Vera (ee wee | eee ae nets ies 
Injured . 23 | 46 | 77 | 14 | 34 | 2: | sees tee 12}; 11 


Their own ‘misconduct, or 


want of caution— 
Killed... see .| IL} 9 | 5 | 16] 14 se a eee ene aes 
Injured ... vee wee (168 [137 1174 (208 [141 49 83 40 41 53 
Servants of the Department— 
Causes beyond their own 
control— 
Killed : sao ap 2 sees] eee Li) ens ade x see” 
Injured . 53 | 44 | 30 | 37 | 30) 130 83 64 | 103 92 
Their own misconduct, or 
want of caution— 
Killed... oe | 30 | 41 | 31 | 31 | 16 6 4 5 3 5 
Injured ... ... _...|252 [257 |281 |344 |283 |}2,920 |3,120 [2,704 /2,690 }2,408 
Trespassers and others— : 
Killed... ies .. | 42 | 47 |} 39 | 40 | 33 4 3 6 7 uh 
Injured ... eos | 86 | 86 | 83 |L07 | 84 113 | 131 107 110 157 
Total { Five ...) 84 j112 } 78 | 87 | 63 ll 8 ll 10 12 
Injured .. 582 1570 |645 710 1572 3,214 |3,417 |2,915 |2,956 )2,721 


The rates per million passengers carried during the quinquennium were as 
follow :-— 


Killed. Injured. 
Accidents connected with movement of railway vehicles— 


Causes beyond their own control... fs vas i 03 44 

Their own misconduct or want of caution .. eu sted 13 1°86 
Accidents not connected with movement of railway vehicles— 

Causes beyond their own control... Bae aes oD oes 06 

_ Their own misconduct or want of caution ... 00 “60 

Total ow. wee es 16 2:96 
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Compensation Paid—Railways. 


The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 191%, in connection with accidents on railways, was £9,792, of which 
£3,013 was-personal, £6,779 being paid in respect of goods. 


Private Ramway Lives. 


In New South Wales the established policy has been to keep the railways 
under State management and control, and at the present time there are 
only 142 miles of private lines in operation, with the exception of short 
lines to connect coal and other mines with the main railways, on a few of 
which provision has been made for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


In 1874 Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line 
from Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the 
River Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. The line, 
which was opened in the year 1876, is of 5 ft. 8 in. gauge and 45 miles 
in length; a considerable proportion of the wool and other produce of the 
Riverina reaches the Melbourne market by this route. During the year 1888 
a line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 35 miles 54 chains in length, was laid 
down from Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Australian border. A 
short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool with the Warwick 
Farm Racecourse. The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West 
Wallsend and Seaham Collieriés with Cockle Creek; and the line of the 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation extends from Newnes Junction, on the 
Western line, to the Wolgan Valley. The following table shows the opera- 
tions of all private railway lines open to the public for general traffic during 
the year 1916 :— 


Line. 33 zg Se | pe 3 4 3 
_ Name of . ae fa be as a 23 ag 
Private Railway. 4 3 —3 > a3 ae a o¥ Ae7} 
® |e] ge | & | 28] ge 3 | 26 | & 
8 & gm g AS & wy io) 
1 
m. ch /ft, in. £ £ | No. tons. No. No. 
Deniliquin and | 45 0/5 3} 162,673) 14,010) ... | 12,107 20,390/325,599| 35,541 
Moama. | 
Silverton és BD 54/3 6 | 475,335)125,847| ... 45,539; *778,718) 92,789|120, 617 
Warwick Farm ...| 0 66/4 84 5,700)... ese | 27,185 sive 74) 46 
Seaham Colliery... 6 0/4 84) 16,000; ... .. | 12,720) 9,250)... 7,499 
: — a 
‘ | tons. cS 
East Greta «| 8S Of 83) 194,035} 2. |... /850,841) 66,322 360,054 
Hexham—Minmi ... 4 $1,000,001... | se | 9,850 1,175 4,900 
Commonwealth Oil, 33 0/4 84] 194,500)... | 475,000, 1,156] 9,599)... | 13,194 
Corporation. | 
+tNew Red Head...! 7 40/4 84) 102,000)... oy foe OE ft om 
| i 
* Includes 527,291 tons local shunting. + Year 1914, + Not available. § Approximate. 


+ 


The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 
passenger carriages, and 63 goods carriages and vans. The Silverton Com- 
pany has 20 locomotives, 665 goods vehicles, and 1 passenger carriage; and 
passenger carriages are hired also from the South Australian Government 
railways as required. On the Warwick Farm line Government rolling- - 
stock is used. The Seaham: Colliery has 2 locomotives, but otherwise 
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Government rolling-stock is used, 4 passenger carriages, and 2,225 goods 
vehicles being hired during 1916. On the East Greta railway there are 19 
locomotives, 32 passenger carriages, and 33 goods carriages. The Hexham- 
Minnii Company has 1 locomotive, and 4 passenger carriages; and the 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation has 4 locomotives, 2 passenger carriages, 1 
motor car, and 73 goods carriages and vans. 


In addition to the private railway lines shown in the above table, there are 
several branches, connected principally with coal and other mines; a sum- 
mary of them is given below :— 


Connected with Northern Line... is w= =95 54 4 82 
35 Western ,, bbs igs sae 6 39 4 84 

§ 3 40 3 6 

a3 South Coast ,, vse seh “} 29 76 4 8h 


Rartwayrs or New Soutu Waites anp OTHrEr CouNTRIES. 


The position of all railways of New South Wales in relation to other 
important countries of the world is shown in the following table; but it is 
necessary to remember that there are vital differences which really invalidate 
any effective comparison, as, for instance, differences in population, and in 
the competition or assistance which railways encounter from river or sea 
carriage :— 


Per Mile of Line Per Mile of Line 


Open. | Open. 
< Length of { Length of 
Country. Rallways, Popu- | ! Country, \ Railways. Popu- 
lation. | ATe% | | lation, | Ate 
= Pe ea alee : : 
miles. | No. |sq.miles.| | miles. | No. jsq.miles. 
New South Wales | 4,610 | 406 67-8 || Germany .| 89,532 | 1,691 | 43 
Victoria ... «| 4,234 | 330 20°7 | France ... -| 31,958 | 1,239 65 
{ 
Queensland «| 5,711 119) M74 | Switzerland ..., 3,562 | 1,076 4:5 
South Australia...! 2,733 | 157 139-1 |) Austria... ..., 15,739 1,967 | 8-6 
Western Australia| 4,418 70 | 220°9 || Hungary | 18,589 11,547 92 
Tasmania... ...| 747 | 264 35:1 || Canada... ...| 87,434 | 216 99-6 
; | | i 
New Zealand ...| 2,989 | 368 35:0 || United States of 263,547) 374; 11:3 
i America. ; 
United Kingdom | 23,709 |1,940 | 5°] || Argentine | 21,150 | 368 | 53-9 
Russia... ...| 46,586 | 3,604 179°5 || Japan... .| 6,594 :8,1.3 22-4 
‘ ; t j 


UNIFICATION oF THE Ratpway Gauces or AUSTRALIA. 


It was originally intended that there should be only one gauge for all the 
railways of Australia, but, unfortunately for interstate communicatioti, 
this intention was not carried into effect, and railway construction has pro- 
ceeded without uniformity of gauge. In 1850, when the first railway was 
commenced, the Sydney Railroad and Tramway Company decided to adopt 
the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, and an Act passed in 1852 provided that all the 
lines in New South Wales should be laid down to this standard. Three 

_ years later the Company altered its decision, the Act was repealed, and 
another passed substituting the 4 ft. 814 in. gauge for the 5 ft. 3 in. 
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This change was made without consulting the other Australian colonies, 
and in Victoria the railway companies had already placed large orders for. 
rolling-stock for the wider gauge. The result is that the railways of New 
South Wales have been constructed to the 4 ft. 84% in. gauge, and the 
Victorian to 5 ft.3 in. In South Australia the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge was adopted 
at first, but on account of the lower cost of construction the nore recent 
lines in that State, as well as all the lines in the Northern Territory, Queens- 
land, and Western Australia, have been built to a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. 


Excluding the Tasmanian lines the classification of the Government Rail- 
ways according to gauge as at 30th June, 1917, may be seen below: 


Mileage with Gauge. 
Government Railways. ; Total Miles, 

2 ft. | 2 ft. 6in. | 3f6. Gin, | 4 ft. 8} in. | 5 ft. 3 in. : 

L ; 

New South Wales... aes 26 | saseee 40 4,397 | weeaee 4,463" 
Victoria as ae salt aes TQ | taileesen: VC aasees 4,001 4,123 
Queensland ... seg Sed 29 | sevnee 5,185 | veene |) deans 5,214 
South Australia Kis est eeaent Meio | weak 1,011 2,221 
Western Australia ... bial’ « Contea B54 2Bs ||), <wseead |) |! sdleeaize 3,425 
Northern Territory ... ainss|| Seewesee 623 Bio |. seivees 6-8 
Tota ... iu 305 55 122 | 10,483 | 4,402 5,012 29,074 


* Includes Burrinjuck line. 


In consequence of the diversity of gauge interstate railway communica- 
tion is seriously hampered; in a journey from Queensland to South Aus- 
tralia, breaks of gauge occur at Wallangarra, where the systems of 
Queensland and New South Wales meet, and at Albury, on the border of 
New South Wales and Victoria, while there is another change of gauge 
between Adelaide and Port Augusta or Oodnadatta, in South Australia, 


The question of fixing the standard gauge has been the subject of many 
diverse professional opinions. The New South Wales gauge of 4 ft. 8% in. 
has been recommended by the chief railway engineers of the Conimonwealth 
aud of the five States and by the Railway War Council, and has been 
adopted for the Port Augusta-Kalgoorlie railway. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL Ramways. 


It is the intention of the Federal Government to construct transcon- 
tinental railway lines to bring the States of the continent of Australia into 
direct communication. A line from Port Augusta in South Australia to 
Kalgoorlie in Western Australia was opened for traffic in November, 1947, 
the gauge of 4 feet 84 inches having been adopted. The total length is 
1,051 miles, which will make the distance by rail from Sydney to Fremantle 
(Western Australia) 2,761 miles, divided up as follows:—Sydney to Mel- 
bourne, 583 miles; Melbourne to Adelaide, 488; Adelaide to Port Augusta, 
259; Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie, 1,051; Kalgoorlie to Fremautle, 385. 
This line is required to facilitate the transport of troops, &c., in time of 
war, and accelerate the transit of European mails. Mail-matter forwarded 
to Adelaide from Sydney by rail, and thence sent by steamer to Fremantle, 
takes six days, whereas the through railway journey occupies four days. 
When the heavy ballasting is completed it should be practicable to make 
the journey between Port Augusta and Kalgoorlie in about 24 hours; in 
the meantime, it takes about 35 hours. 
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Under the provisions of the Northern Territory Acceptance Act the South 
Australian Government transferred to the Commonwealth on 1st January, 
1911, the line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta, 478 miles, as well as the 
Northern Territory railway, from Darwin to Pine Creek, 1454 miles. The 
former is controlled by the South Australian Railway Commissioner on 
behalf of the Federal Government. The Commonwealth has under con- 
sideration the construction of a line across the Continent to connect these 
systems; the section from Pine Creek to Katherine, 544 miles, is open for 
traffic, and surveys have been made of other sections. 


TRAMWAYS. 


With the exception of 22 miles privately owned, the tramways of New 
South Wales are the property of the State Government. The standard 
gauge of 4 ft. 814 in. has been adopted for all lines. The clectric system 
was introduced into Sydney at the close of 1899, and the steam tramways in 
the metropolitan district have been converted. Of the 224 miles of lime 
open at 30th June, 1917, there were 153 miles under the electric system 
and 71 miles worked by steam. 


Length of Length of 


| 
Line. | Line. Single Track. 
Electric— mls, ch. | mils. chs 
City and Suburban st a see per ix a 112 13 204 76 
North Sydney eae ae nee es 80 BO BE TB 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita ' 8 33 15 9 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands | 1 20 | 1 20 
Manly to The Spit and Manly to Narrabeen | 10 58 14 46 
: \ 


| 152 79 270 67 


Steam— 

Arncliffe to Bexley : ‘ | 2 50 | 2 50 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ... | 5 45 6 79 
Parramatta to Castle Hill | 6 55 6 55 
Sutherland to Cronulla ... as aah | 7 32 7 32 
Newcastle City and Suburban ... a8 a oe i 34 «OG 44 34 
East to West Maitland... ee | 4 47 447 
Broken Hill nae ; Yr ; ! 10 64 11 35 
| 70 79 84 12 

| 
Tutal ... ste ibe res os ads 223 78 354 79 
Sidings, loops, and Cross-overs ... aie we wee well! astainter 54 3D 
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During the year ended 30th June, 1917, the length of line opened for 
traffic was 3 miles 16 chains; and 1 mile 30 chains were under construction 
at the end of the year. 


Rolling-stock. 
The tramway rolling-stock, on 30th June, 1917, consisted of 26 steam 


motors, 83 steam cars, 1,387 motor cars and 11 trail cars for electric lines, 
and 105 service vehicles, making a total of 1,612. 


Cost of Construction. 


The capital cost of the State tramways to 30th June, 1917, amounted 
to £8,309,629, or £37,099 per mile open; the cost of construction was. 
£4,140,616, or £18,486 per mile, and the expenditure on rolling-stock, work- 
shops, machinery, &e., amounted to £4,169,013. 


Working of Tramways. 


The following statement shows the working of the various traniways in 
sections for the year ended 30th June, 1917. Only two sections returned a 
profit during the period; the total loss on all lines, after allowing for interest 
on capital, amounted to £18,189. 


6 2 le Asha ; | od 
eo = | i oS { rf i $3 7 
Line. ie a2 £ | Passengers | Gross i 5 a ! 32  g & | Profit + 
: Sea-q ; carried. |Revenue.) § 2 ws £6 Loss — 
Dé ay ' 1 2S 5 Es 
8 & g 
Electric— £ No. £ £ & £ ° £ 
i i | 
City and Suburban...) 6,390,688 | 944,712,191 | 1,665,688 | 1,876,998 | 288,670 | 258,326 | + 30,344 
North Sydney .. ie --| 686,833 21,612,120 | 131,161 | 105,101 | 26,060 | 27,712.) 1,652 
Ashfield to Mortlake & Cabarita! 202,076 } 5,027,522 | 24,743 ; 26,334 | — 1,586 8,181 |— 9,767 
Manly to The Spit and Manly} 320,650 | 3,188,457 | 23,446 | 24,491 | 3,955 | 13,045 |— 9,090 
to Narrabeen. { 
Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands| 13,953 | 690,044 3,389 2,504 ° 876 661 | + 3815 
| . 
| 
Steam— i | | 
Arncliffe to Besley ..  ..| 21,064 673,510 | 3,767 | 4,488 | — 666 goo |— 1,563 
| : 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ae 28,646 | 983,096. 8,450 | 11,124 | — 2,674 | 1,173 | — 3,847 
| i Hy 
Parramatta to Castle Hill .. 39,743 | $29,535 8,010 10,119 | — 2,109 1,627 |— 3,736. 
Sutherland to Cronulla asa 51,183 710,897 10,719 9,729 9c0 2,065 |— 1,105 
H ‘ : 
Newcastle City and Suburban] 424,218 | 14,364,609 | 105,446 | €8,200 | 7,246 16,472 | — 9,226 
East to West Maitland ..| 39,162! = fa1,674 | 4,995 | 5,539 es 544} 1,603 | — 2,147 
« | 1 1 
Broken Ifill 89,613 | 1,740,059 | 13,754; 16,800 |— 3,016 | 3,667 |— 6,718 


| i i 57 
| 
i} 
| - ~ - 
.| 8,309,620 | 295,308,714 | 2,008,589 | 1,691,367 } 317,172 | 335,861 | — 18,182 


Total, All Lines.. 


I | { 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


In the following table are given details of revenue and expenditure, and 
capital invested for all State tramways, since 1880. The net earnings of the 
tramways for the year ended 30th June, 1917, amounted to 3-82 per cent. on 
cost of construction and equipment, as compared with 409 per cent., the 
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actual interest on the public debt, taking into consideration the actual sum 
obtained by the State for its loans, many of which were floated below par :— 
par:— 


j j 
Year Total ; Capital ; . : Interest 
ended Length Expended on Gross Working Net Returned 
30th June. of Lines open Revenue. Expenses. Earnings. on 
Lines. for Traffic. Capital, 
7 
Miles. £ £ £ £ per cent. 
1830 4h 60,218 18,980 18,444 5,536 9-19 
1890 394 933,614 268,962 924,073 44,889 4°81 
1990 | 714 1,924,720 409,724 341,127 68,597 3-56 
1910 | 1653 4,668,797 1,185 568 983,587 | 201,981 4°33 
1915 2194 7,970,293 1,986,060 1,611,286 374,774 4°70 
1916 220} 8,166,423 1,991,628 1,602,650 388,978 476 
1917 i 224 8,309,629 2,008,589 1,691,367 317,172 3°82 
I 


During the year ended 30th June, 1917, the percentage of working 
expenses to the total receipts was 84-2 as compared with 80-5 in the previous 
year; the net earnings amounted to £317,172, which is equal to a net return 
per average mile open of £1,424, as compared with £1,766 per mile open in 
1916. 


Comparison of Tramway Traffic. 

The following statement contains a comparison of the passenger traffic 
and the tram mileage in the State tramways since 1900. The length of line 
has inereased from 713 miles to 224 miles; the number of passengers from 
66,244,834 to 295,303,714, and the tram mileage from 4,355,024 miles to 
25,861,992 miles. With the extension of the tramway system the earnings 
per tram mile decreased from 2s. 3d. in 1900 to 1s. in 1905, but have 


since risen to 1s. Td.; the working cost per tram mile dropped from Is. 10d. 
in 1900 to 10d. in 1905, but increased steadily to 1s. 4d. in 1917:— 
Year ended (Length of line Passengers Tram Earnings per | Working cost 
30th June. open. carried. mileage. tram mile. | per tram mile, 
ented 
miles, No. miles. s. d. | s. d. 
1900 71} | 66,244,334 4,355,024 | 2 3 | 110 
1905 125} 139,669,459 | 16,413,762 1 0 i 0 10 
1910 165} 201,151,021 , 20,579,386 | 1 #1} | 011k 
i | i i 
1915 2193 289,282,845 26,842,974 1 5} 1 23 
4 I 
{ 
1916 220} 292,021,774 | 26,451,442 1 6 1 2} 
1917 224 295,503,714 | 25,351,992 17 14 


The extension of the City and North Sydney tramways since 1905 may be 
seen in the following statement, also the enormous increase in the passenger 
trafic. All lines which communicate directly with the city of Sydney are 
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included in the category “ City and Suburban ”: the Ashfield, Kogarah, 
Arnceliffe, and Rockdale lines, which act as feeders to the railways, and the 
Manly lines, have not been included :— 


f 
City and Suburban. North Sydney. 
Year oe 
ended 
30th June.} Length Passengers Tram Length Passengers Tram 
of line. carried. mileage. of line, carried. mileage. 
| miles, No. miles. miles, No. | miles. 
1905 734 120,973,934 | 14,413,273 112 9,128,575 1,074,743 
1910 | 944 173,897,034 17,743,868 16% 13,677,491 1,651,153 
1915 110} 240,545,317 22,242,010 193 20,743,620 2,375,916 
1916 1114 242,686,337 21,937,619 193 20,813,257 2 279,494 
1917 112} 244,712,191 20,884,254 204 21,612,120 2,260,913 


Carnrace or Goops By Tramways. 


Goods and other material may be carried on the Government tramways, 
except on the lines in the very busy sections of the streets of Sydney, viz.,in 
George, Pitt, and Castlereagh streets between the Central Railway Station 
and the Circular Quay. 

Although the tram lines are fully capable of carrying heavy goods, and 
the track is ballasted equal to the railways, up to the present time only pas- 
sengers are carried, and such material as occasionally may be needed for- 
tramway requirements. 

: TraMway ACCIDENTS, 
The accidents which occurred on tramways during the last five years are 


classified in the subjoined table, in a similar way to those relating to the 
railways :— 


Accidents connected with Accidents not connected 
the movement of with the movement of 
Classification. tramway vehicles, i tramway vehicles. 
| | ] 
1013, 1014191519 1917.} 0121014 1915.}1916.| i917, 
i J t 
Passengers— | | 
Causes a their own control— | | | 
Killed... A alma 2) 0°73 Nie sett | see 
Injured | . --| 229| 120) 75) 77; 43!) 4) 3 2 J 2 
Their own misconduct, or want of i | 
caution— | | | 
Killed .. ee tite ah a= Ok) AL oct 12 | fee | cere [ane Alok 
Injured ee Cit ...| 406} 487] 312) 346] 297)' 16) 16) 19, 8} 13 
Servants of the Department-— H | 
Canses Pevoud their own control—- | i my 
Killed.. - wae ao Geth aeazi| nase 1 A Fra | eee errs Sere mera Peecrs 
Injured Fe .. | 66) 74) 37! 47 74) 48] 45) 19) 29) 38r 
Their own misconduct, or want of | | | i 
cantion— i | | i 
Killed.. on iss ie wes J)... 3 i | 1 |W rer ee Rae Oe 
: Injarcd bie Ae see ..., 199] 212) 161) 152} 241!, 608) 549) 411] 306) 322 
Others— : 
Killed... ae eit ii Jed) S28) AVC) 20) 28h 9 TBs) es | eee | ents | ceete | eis 
Injured oe ahs loa ...| 373) 368] 267| 294| 226) 8 8 2 4) 10 
L : H 
mrotay § Billed | a) See] B8) BO Bah Bay 25) a) Ty a] od as 
9 Injured as .. 1273/1261] 852} 916) 881)| 684) 621] 453, 348) 378 


As the tramways usually traverse ecrowded ereets, the nuber of accidents 
must be considered small, __ a : : 
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The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year ended 
30th June, 1917, was 295,303,714, and the rate of fatal accidents to passen- 
gers was :04 per million. With three exceptions the fatal accidents in the 
last five years were ascribed entirely to misconduct or want of caution on the 
part of passengers. 

Compensation Paid—Tramways. 
The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 


June, 1917, in respect of accidents on the tramways was £14,521, as com- 


pared with £17,558 for the preceding year. 


Private TRAMWAYS. 


There is one tramway under private contro] within the State—a steam 
tramway, which passes through the town of Parramatta, commencing at 
the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, 
a distance of 2 miles 66 chains, where it connects with the Parramatta 
River steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. The 
line has been constructed to the standard gauge of 4 fee; 8% inches, and 

was opened in 1883. 


Ramways AND TRAMWAayS—EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 


The account of wages paid, together with the staff employed on the 
Government railways and tramways in June, 1917, is shown in the following 
statement, in comparison with the previous year:— 


Year ended 30th June, 1916. ' Year ended 30th June, 1917. 
Particulars. Sj : : 
Railways. / Tramways. Total. : Railways. | Traniways. Total, 
Persons employed— | 
Salaried staff pee 4,148 617 4,765 | 4,590 639 5,229 
Wages __,, | . 84,634 | 9,189} 43,823 || 30,726 | 9,124| 39,850 
ie nn | —— 
Total number 38,782 9,806 48,588 35,316 9,763 45,079 


Wages paid— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Maintenance Branch] 2,064,204 | 168,078 | 2,282,282 || 1,626,779 | 166,490 | 1,793,269 


Locomotive ,, | 2,124,866) ...... 2,124,866 | 2,066,243)... 2,066,243 

Electric Jo ill oxiee 378,768 | 378,768 ||... 399,082 | 399,032 
| 

Traffic ts 876,644 | 670,528 | 1,547,167 | 955,682 | 718,897 | 1,674,579 


i 
|——______ 


Total £) 5,065,714 1,217,369 | 6,283,083 | 4,648,704 |1,284,469 | 5,933,173 


The average number of men employed during the year ended 30th June, 
1917, was 47,165, including an average of 5,480 employees serving with the 
Australian Imperial Force. To 30th June, 1917, 673 salaried officers and 
5,217 men on the wages staff had joined the Australian linperial Force, all 
permanent employees being paid the difference in their pay in railway and 
tramway service and in the defence forces; under certain conditicns similar 
terms are allowed to members of the temporary staff. 


A scheme to provide superannuation allowances for the officers of the 
railway and tramway service was introduced in 1910; particulars will be 


shown in a later chapter of this Year Book. 
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LAW COURTS. 


Ix New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the original 
jurisdiction of the Lower or Magistrates’ Courts, or of the Higher Courts 
presided over by appointed Judges. The subject of appellate jurisdiction 
will be discussed separately. ; : : 


ORIGINAL JURISDICTION—LOWER CouRTs. 


The Lower or Magistrates’ Courts include Petty Sessions, Small Debts, 
Licensing, aud Children’s Courts. 

All persons arrested and charged with offences at the various Police 
stations—also all summoned persons—must be brought before the 
Magistrates’ Courts to answer charges, indictable or summary, or complaints 
of any nature; and are either dealt with summarily, or committed to take 
their trial at the Court of Quarter Sessions, or at the Supreme Court in its 
criminal jurisdiction. Persons may also be committed to take their trial at 
such higher Courts by a Coroner or by a Judge. 


Certain indictable offences (larceny, stealing from the person, embezzle- 
ment, &c.) are punishable summarily by Magistrates—by consent of the 
accused person—if the subject matter of the charge, or value of the property 
involved, does not amount to £20. Persons convicted by the Magistrates - 
under such circumstances are liable to imprisonment for six months, or to a 
tine of £20. The period of imprisonment that may be awarded by Magis- 
trates for purely summary offences is fixed in each case by Statute ; 
in some cases sentences up to two years may be imposed. Most summary 
offences are punishable by fine, or by imprisonment, not exceeding seven 
days, in default of payment, where the amount of fine and costs does not 
exceed 10s., and not exceeding twelve months, where the amount payable 
exceeds £100. 


Where a person is committed to be imprisoned, and is then undergoing - 
imprisonment for another offence, the Magistrate may order that the 
sentence for the subsequent offence shall commence at the termination 
of the period the person is then serving. Justices have no power to impose 
more than one sentence of imprisonment to conimence at the expiration 
of the first sentence. 

By the Small Debts Recovery Aet, 1912, the jurisdiction of Magistrates’ 
Courts is extended to include action for the recovery of a debt or liquidated 
demand not exceeding £30, or where the Court is constituted by a Stipendiary 
or Police Magistrate sitting in some place appointed in that behalf by the 
Governor, to an amount not exceeding £50, whether on balance of account or 
after admitted set-off or otherwise. 


Courts or Perry Ssssions. 

Courts of Petty Sessions are held by Stipendiary Magistrates in the Sydney, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken Hill, Bathurst, and Wollongong districts, 
and in other districts by Police Magistrates, or Justices of ‘the Peace, the 
latter being honorary officers. 

22753—A 
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The total number of offences charged at all Courts of Petty Sessions 


and Children’s Courts during the last five years, are shown in the following 
table :— 


| 


Courts. | 1912, | 1913, | 1914, | 1915. | 1916. 
Courts of Petty Sessions ...| 87,082 89,469 92,289 | 83,228 77,873 
Children’s Courts i w| 2,869 | 2,638 2,477 | 3,348 | 4,163 
eee nes —_ 
All Magistrates’ Courts .-| 89,951 | 92,107 | 94,766 86,576 82,036 
i 


The following table summarises the opgre ons of these Courts during 
1916 :— 


Charged Treated summarily. Committed 
Procedure, - Deore aia ; i nlener 
. . ithdrawn or, Q lourts. 
Agistrates, Convicted. Discharged. Total. 
By arrest.. Pee 303 | 45,304 39,698 4,091 43,789 1,515 
By summons... sas ..| 36;732 28,917 7,674 36,591 141 
Total _ ene -.| 82,036 68,615 11,765 80,350 | 1,656 


The cases (1,656) committed to higher Courts represent 2:1 per cent. of. 
the total charges ; the remainder, representing 97-9 per cent., were summarily 
treated, convictions resulting from 83-6 per cent. of the charges. A division of 
accused persons, according to sexes, shows that the charges against females 
numbered 9,995, being only 12-2 per cent. of the total :— 


Charged ‘Treated summarily. | Committed 
Sex. before a to higher 
pachicged Convicted. “Discharged. Total. Courts. 
Males. we ee eet 72,041 60,410 | 10,125 | 70,535 1,506 
Females... 0.0 uue wee} = 9,995 8,205 1,640 9,845 | 150 
Total a8 ded ve 82,036 68,615 11,765 89,380 1,656 
} | 


The following table shows the proportion of summary convictions by 
Magistrates, of acquittals and discharges, ane the committals to higher Courts 
at intervals since 1870 :— 


; | : 
Year. Summary Ae er oes 
Convictions. Discharees. | higher Courts. 
per cent per cent. per cent. 

1870 69-0 24°7 63 
1880 76°9 18°4 47 
1890 80°4 16:0 3°6 
1900 83° 14-9 20 
1910 86:1 12°3 16 
1911 86°6 11°8 16 
1912 863 12-0 17 
1913 85°8 | 12:5 17 
1914 85°7 12°5 18 
1915 84°6 | 13°6 1°8 
1916 83-6 | 143 21 
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Investigation into the nature of the offences for which summary convictione 
- were effected during 1915 shows that only a small proportion were really 
criminal offences, viz., offences against person or property. Following is-a 
classification of summary convictions, showing also their ratio to the general 
population, during each of the last five years :-~ 


f 


3 ; . , Total 
oe ae aihah Against | at | eet Other Summary 
Y Property. I C€ | Offences. Convic- 
Person. Order. Act, tions 


Number o¥ SuMMARY CONVICTIONS. 


: : { : + 
1912 1,918 | 3,981 | 49,727 | 2,580 | 19,405} 77,611 
1913 1,913 | 4,244 | 50,109 | 5,123 | 17,690 | 79,079 
1914 2,028 | 4,068 | 51,609 | 3,210 | 20,307 | $1,217 
1915, 1,849 | 4,439 | 41,548 | 2,957 | 22,455-| 73,248 
1916 1,785 | 4,480} 37,407 | 2,383 | 22,560 | 68,615 


Perr 1,000 oF MEAN POPULATION. 


1912 | 1:10 229} 28°60 149 | 11°16 44°64 
1913 | 1:05! 235 | 27°69] 283 9°78) 43°70 
1914 | 1:09] 219) 27°85) 1°73 | 1096] 43-82 
1915 199} 238) 2294) 158 | 1262) 39-21 
1916 96 | 2-40) 20-04) 1:28 | 12-09 | 36°77 


In most instances the offences shown under the heading of “ Other ” 


offences are committed in ignorance of the law, and are met with small or 
namminal penalties, 


For each of the last five years the total number of summary convictions 
at Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, and the proportion 
per 1,000 of population, were as follows :— 


Summary Convictions. Per 1,000 of mean Population. 
Year. 5 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males, Females. Total. 
) i ‘ 
| | . 
1912 | 70,637 | 6,974 | 77,611 | 77:36 | ‘8:45 | 44°64 
1913 72,250 6,829 79,079 75°96 796 | 43°70 
1914 | 74,572 6,645 81,217 | 76°81 7:53 43°82 
1915 | 65,675 7,573 73,248 | 68°33 835 | 39°21 
‘1916 60,410 8,205 68,615 64°26 8°86 | 36°77 
| . S 


Summary convictions in 1916 resulted in penalties as classified below :— 


. Bound over 
. . Inprisoned Other 
Fines | Imprisoned and : 
Off. \. : : thout Pi h-| Total. 
ences, Paid. | in default. ‘option, sleet pier ‘otal 

— i $$ 
Against the person... -| 1,150 271 233 96 35 1,785 
Against property ie vt = 1,559 714 709 1,214 284 4,480 
Against good order... | 21,279 13,144 | 1,118 323 1,548 | 37,407 
Other offences ... oe «(| 21,325 643 | 391 | 117 2,467 | 24,943 

Total ... sip «| 45,313 14,772 2,446 1,750 4,334 | 68,615 
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Included under the heading, ‘Other punishments,” are a number of 
cases of drunkenness in which the defendants took a pledge to abstain from : 
intoxicating liquors, and numerous cases under the universal training 
section of the Defence Act in which offenders were transferred to the 
military authorities. 

Sentences of imprisonment in default are usually commuted by subsequent 
payment of fine; the extent to which this practice operates is shown on a 
subsequent page in connection with the prison services. Per 100 cases, fines 
were paid in 66; imprisonment in lieu of fine, 21; imprisonment without 
option, 4 ; bound over, &c., 3; and other punishments, 6. 

The fines paid amounted to £57,069, of which £28,640 were paid into 
Consolidated Revenue, £3,614 to Commonwealth Government Departments, 
£14,445 to the Police Reward Fund, £3,920 to municipalities and shires, 
£1,318 to Pastures Protection Boards, £1,604 were paid to hospitals, 
societies, &c., and £3,528 to informers. 


CHILDREN’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts under the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
Act, 1905, were established throughout the State with the object of 
removing children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public 
court. Magistrates exercise powers in respect of children and of offences 
committed by and against children. They also possess the authority of 
a Court of Petty Sessions or Justice under the Children’s Protection Act, 
the Infant Protection Act,and the Deserted Wives and Children Act. 

Offenders against the universal training section of the Defence Act are 
prosecuted in the Children’s Courts as far as practicable ; magistrates 
are empowered to fine or commit them to the custody of the military 
‘authorities. , 

The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act is designed to remove 
children from association with reputed thieves, and otherwise provides for the 
protection and reformation of neglected or uncontrollable children, also for the 
supervision of the children engaged in street trading. 

Information as to the number of licenses for street trading, under the 
Neglected Children Act, and as to permits under the Children’s Protection Act 
to take part in public exhibitions, at theatres, &c., will be found in a later 
chapter of this Year Book. 

During the year 1916 the charges investigated in Children’s Courts num- 
bered 4,163. In addition to these cases, there were 3,298 applications for 
orders, relating to the: disposal of neglected and uncontrollable children, and 
to the maintenance of children; and 1,923 were cases of non-compliance 
with orders: ; 

The following table shows the cases taken at Children’s Courts during 1916 ; 
and as offences committed against children are dealt with by these Courts 
the figures include many cases of adult offenders :— 


Summarily treated. Committed 
ee oO Total. 
Offences. Convicted. plait | Higher Courts. 

M. Fo) M. | F. M. F. M. F. Total. 

Against the person.) 51| 11{ 71| 25{ 47{ 1{ 169| 387| 206 
Against property ...| 1,305 51) 787 69 5 | ... | 2,097 | 120 | 2,217 
Against good order ... 169 3 | 168 6] ... 1| 277 10 | 287 
Other offences... {| 1,104 1| 340 8| .. -| .. >) 1,444 9 | 1,453" 
Total ».| 2,629 66 | 1,306 | 108 52 2 | 3,987 | 176 | 4,163 
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The following table shows the number of convictions recorded in each class 
during the last five yore — 


Convictions. 
Offences, 
1912. 1913. 1914, 1915. : 1916. 
if : 
Against the person... oes 83 76 73 82 62. 
Against property mC see 900 ~ 826 734. 990 1,356 
Against good order... tee 301 337 237 211 172 
Under Defence Act... ast 377 303 218 781 909 
Other offences ... < Ses 379 278 227 | 229 196 
Total wee | 2,040 1,820 1,489 | 2,293 2,695 


The figures shown above and other particulars of Children’s Courts are 
included in the aggregate tables relating to Courts of Petty Sessions. 


SmatL Dests Courts. 


The total number of cases dealt with by the Small Debts Courts during 
1916 was 41,863 ; in only 479 cases was the amount claimed in excess 
of £30. The transactions during the last two years are.shown in the 
following table :— 


1915, 1916. 


Transactions. 
Up to £30 |£30to£50) Total. || Up to £30 £30 to £50) Total, 


{ i 
Cases brought before the Registrar— ; 
Judgments given for ee 10,550 146 | 10,696 9,704 114) 9,818 


Not proceeded with .., 14,398 80 | 14,478 || 12,221 | > 64.) 12,285 
Verdicts given by Court— : 

For plaintiff oy eee | 6,651 59 6,710 || 5,983 49 | 6,032 

For defendant... a 403 3 406 | 335}, 10 345 

Withdrawn or struck out eo! = 7,112 27 7,139 || 6,843 86 | 6,929 

Nonsuits ean sos ed 392 | 7 399 312 3 315 

Cases pending... 5 4. | 7,026, = 26 | 7,052 | 5,986, 153) 6,139 

‘ | ‘ 
! 2 Sa e. 
Total cases... ...| 46,532 | 348 | 46,880 | 41,384 479 | 41,863 


OF —— 


Amount of jadgments for plaintiff £)/ 75,148 | 5,575 | 80,723 || 64,785 | 4,512 | 69,297 
Amount of verdicts for plaintiff £| 27,387 | 2,119 | 29,506 || 30,413 | 1,820 | 32,233 


In garnishee cases the Court may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a subse- 
quent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the amount owing 
as will satisfy the judgment debt. In respect of wages or salary, -garnishee 
orders may be made only for so much as exceeds £2 per week, The 
garnishee cases in 1916 numbered 1,239. 


Oral examinations of judgment debtors as to debts due‘to them, ordered on 

“the application of a judgment creditor, numbered 734 in 1916.  Inter- 

pleader cases, as to claims made to goods held under a writ of execution, by a 
person not party to the suit, numbered 47. . 
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Licensinc Courts. ~ 


In the metropolitan district of the State, the Court for granting licenses 
to sell intoxicants consists of three Stipendiary Magistrates, In country 
districts the local Police Magistrate and two Justices of the Peace, specially 
appointed, constitute the Court; if there is no Police Magistrate resident 
within 10 miles of the courthouse a licensing magistrate may be appointed. 
In 1882 the number of licensed houses was 3,063; in 1907, it was 3,022; 
and in 1914, 2,658, the decrease being 364, or 12 per cent. since 1907. 

The Liquor Act, 1912, and its ameridment of 1916, regulate the sale of 
intoxicating liquor, and facilitate the exercise of the principle of local option. 
In addition to stringent regulations regarding the licensing and manage- 
ment of hotels, the registration of clubs in which liquor is sold is compulsory. 
* Registration is granted only to properly-conducted associations, established 
for a lawful purpose, on suitable premises. 

On 17th February, 1916, the Minister for Defence, in the exercise of powers 
conferred under the provisions of the War Precautions Act, ordered that all 
Neensed premises in the county of Cumberland, and in places within five miles 
of any military training camp in the State, should be closed at 6 pm. On 
24th February the order was varied, making the closing hour 8 o’clock. 

Subsequently an Act was passed in the State Parliament authorising a 
referendum, when the electors were enabled to vote for the hour of their 
choice, ranging from 6 p.m to 11 pm., both inclusive. At the referendum 
taken on 10th June, 1916, an absolute majority of votes was recorded for 
six o’clock, and since 21st July, 1916, all the licensed premises have been 
closed at that hour. Particulars of the voting on 10th June, 1916, are 
shown below :— 


. _ Votes Recorded for— 

Districts, = Informal. | Total, 

6 o'clock. | 7 o’clock, | 8 o’clock. | 9 o’clock. | 10 o’clock.| 11 o'clock. 
] 


Gity ... »| 10,686 216 1,388 | 14,952 87 94 1,107 | 28,530 
Suburban v| 172,067 | 2,294 | 8,994) 635,505] 347 460 7,198 | 256,865 
Country »..| 164,741 | 2,320 | 10,752 | 98,385 971 2,639 13,903 | 293,711 


i —___ HaaeaEe 


Total ...| 347,494! 4,830 | 21,134 | 178,842| 1,405 | 3,193 | 22,208 | 579,106 


The following table shows the total votes recorded, and thé proportion to 
the number of electors enrolled :— 


Total Votes Recorded. "uimbers of Electors enrolled. 
Districts. | 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total, 

. per cent. | per cent. | per cent, 
City vu eee «| 15,177 | 18,353 28,530 | 43°03 44°40 43°66 
‘Suburban tee «| 121,923 | 184,942 | 256,865 | 56°56 56°72 56°65 
Country cans e| 170,511 123,200 | 298,711 | 55°42 50°19 53°10 


Total ...{ 307,611 | 271,495 | 579,106 | 55°08 52°88 54°02 
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Local Option 


The Liquor Act of 1912 provides that the local option vote be taken at each 
general election of the State Parliament, unless the election be held within : 
eighteen months of the previous polling-day. In view of the reduction in 
trading hours after the Referendum, special provision was made under the 
Liquor Amendment Act, 1916, to suspend the taking of the iocal option 
vote at the general election in 1917, Publicans’ or colonial wine licenses in 
any electorate may not exceed the number existent on Ist January, 1906, 
unless an increase be granted on account of growth of population. Clubs 
may not exceed the number formed before November, 1905, and registered 
before March, 1906. 


Following are the propositions submitted to electors at each general election 
in this connection— 

(a) ‘That the number of existing licenses be continued ; 
(6) That the nuriber of existing licenses be reduced ; 
(c) That no licenses be granted in the electorate ; 

or where resolution (c) has been previously carried— 
(d) That licenses be restored in the electorate. 

To carry resolution (c) or (@) the votes in favour must represent three-fifths ' 
of the total votes polled, and 30 per cent. of the electors on the roll. ° 
Where resolution (c) is not carried the votes are added to those given for 
resolution (4). 

In electorates where a majority of electors vote for reduction, licenses 
may be reduced by one-fourth. Where the “‘no license” resolution is carried, 
licenses in the electorate cease to operate within three years. 

Particulars of the local option vote are shown in the following state- 
ment :— ; 


Electorates in which 


Electors carried— Votes recorded for.— Percentage of Total Votes. 
Year. = 
| aoe | Reduetion. Rae e, | Reduction. he -license, Past op, | Reduction. | No-license. 
1907 | 25 65 209,384 | 75,706 | 178,580 45 16 39 
1910 76 14 324,973 | 38,856 | 212,889 56 7 37 
1913 75 15 380,707 | 44,453 | 245,202 57 7 36 


The proposition that no licenses be granted has not been carried in any 
electorate, ‘consequently no vote has “yet been taken on | the question of: 
“ Restoration ” 


_ Special Courts are constituted to effect the reductions in accordance with. 
the Act. The time at which the reduced licenses will cease varies from six. 
months to three years, according to the character of the house. 


When the first local option vote was taken in September, 1907, there were. 
3,023 hotels in existence ; of this number it was ordered that 293 be closed 
at dates varying from 10th September, 1908, to 31st December, 1913. At. 
the second local option vote on 14th October, 1910, there were 2,869 
hotels, and as a result of the vote the closing of 28 was ordered. On the day 
of the election, 6th December, 1913, there were in existence 2,719 hotels, 
of which 23 were to be closed at a fixed date. The licenses in force: 
during 1916 numbered 2,617. . 

The number of Wine licenses in operation at the time of the vote of 1907 - 
was 633, of which 46 have been abolished. In 1910, of the 565 licenses in 
existence, orders were madein 5 cases; while in 1913, in Respects of me a 3 
existing, 7 closing orders were made, 
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The following table gives particulars respecting the number of hotels 
in the State, and the average population to each :— 


icenses Average Licenses Average 
Year, | Med. to cach Hotel, Year. | “Gesued. | 4, gon Hotel. 
1890 | 3,428 321 1912 2,723 638 
1895 3,238 386 1913 2,717 666 
1900 | 3,163 428 1914 2,658 697 
1905 | 3,063 475 1915 2,640 708 
1910 | 2,865 564 1916 2,617 713 
1911 2,775 600 | 


The annual fee for a Publican’s license is regulated by the annual assessed 
value of the hotel, During the year 1916, an amount of £86,206 was 
collected on account of such licenses. 


The Liquor Act which regulates the issue of hotel licenses provides also 
for the issue of “ Additional Bar ” licenses where liquor is sold in more than 
one room in the licensed premises, and of booth or stand licenses for places 
of public amusement for a period not exceeding seven days. 


Licenses are allowed for the sale of liquor in club premises, and packet 
licenses to Masters of steamers engaged in the coastal trade of the State. 


Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry licenses are held chiefly by grocers and 
keepers of restaurants, oyster saloons, and wine and fruit shops; the liquor 
sold must be the produce of fruit grown in Australasia, and the quantity sold 
at one time must not exceed 2 gallons, 


Spirit Merchants’ and Brewers’ licenses do not come under the operation of 
the Local Option vote. Holders of Spirit Merchants’ licenses are not permitted 
to sell a quantity less than 2 gallons of liquor of the same kind at one time. 


Railway Refreshment Room licenses are issued under Executive authority 
and not by Magistrates. , 


The following statement shows the number of licenses for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor issued during 1916 :— 


Class of License. Annual Fee. | Suber a Fees Collected. 
£ { £ 
Publicans’ tee “ne te ..| Regulated by assessed 2,617 . | 86,296 
value. 
Additional Bar 20 132 2,605 
lub... ts £5 and upwards. 76 857 
Packet ... 135 3-15 21 182 
Booth or Stand wis ge ote 2* 1,816 ° 3,632 
Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry ... 3 { 487 1,461 
Brewers’ sa ses we obs 20-30 24 500 
Spirit Merchants’... sts oft} 20-30 193 4,650 
Railway Refreshment Room 30 27 810 


* For period of issue not exceeding seven days. 


Other Licenses. 


The other licenses issued by Magistrates are Billiard and: Bagatelle, ' 


Auctioneers’, Pawnbrokers’, Hawkers’ and Pedlers’, Collectors’, Second-Hand 
Dealers’, and Sunday Trading. The fee for Billiard and Bagatelle licenses: 


is £10 per annum, and during 1916 there were 838 in force, the total. fees 
collected being £8,070. , 
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Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., General and 
District. The annual fee for a general license is £15, and for a district £2, 
and provision is made for a pro rata payment for licenses issued after 
the commencement of the year. There were 303 of the former and 1,683 
of the latter current in 1916, the fees received being £7,457, General 
licenses are available for all parts of the State; district licenses only cover 
the Police district for which they are issued, but they are not issued for the 
Metropolitan District. Sales by auction are illegal after sunset or before 
sunrise, except in the Municipality of Albury, where, under the Auctioneers’ 
Licensing (Amendment) Act, 1915, wool may be put up to sale or sold after 
sunset, 

In 1916 there were 99 Pawnbrokers’ licenses current in New South 
Wales, for each of which an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours for 
receiving pledges by pawnbrokers are limited, with certain exceptions, to 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., but no restriction is placed on the rate of interest 
charged. 

The annual license fee fora hawker trading on foot is £1, and if with 
pack animals or vehicles the charge.is £2; the total amount of fees 
received during 1916 was £1,630. 

The fee for a Collectors’ license is 1s., Second-hand Dealer, £1, and 
Sunday Trading, 5s. 


Licenses Issued—Comparative Table. 


A table showing the principal licenses issued in 1905, and in the last 
five years, is given hereunder :— 


License, 1905. 1912, 1913. 1914. 1915, 1916, 

Publicans’ ... ve vee ...| 3,063 | 2,723 | 2,717 | 2,658 | 2,640 | 2,617 
Additional Bar. aa 124 127 140 141 132 
Club cat vas ae is ie 76 76 76 73 76 
Railway Refreshment so 24 26 | 27 27 27 27 
- Booth or Stand .., van | 1,915 1,940 | 2,049 2,126 1,955 1,816 
Packet rr rae oss aes Ot 22 19 20 19 21 
Colonial Wine, Cider, and Perry; 682 509 515 506 497 487 
Spirit Merchants’... ate a 205 186 | 207 205 192 193 
Brewers’ ... ae aie Lt 40 32 29 26 26 24 
Auctioneers’—General | 292 | 317 | 309 | 318 | 289 | 303 
District... 1,064 | 1,589 | 1,586 | 1,631 | 1,540 | 1,683 

Billiard and Bagatelle .., = 698 902 973 934 831 838 
Tobacco. eee * * *  |18,014 | 13,179 
Pawnbrokers’ se sis fee 66 97 80 100 96 |. 99 
Hawkers’ and Pedlers’ ... iy. * = * 1,473 1,354 1,178 
Collectors ... e es re ha . 1,797 1,731 1,852 
Second-hand Dealers... Be. ies “as oe * 793 798 946 
Stage Carriage... -_ * * 281 224 222 
Others ti * * * | 5,310 | 7,973 


* Not available. 


Registration of Dogs. 
The Dog and Goat Act, 1898, prohibits the use of dogs or goats for the 


purpose of drawing or helping to draw any cart, carriage, truck or barrow. 
All dogs must be registered annually at a fee of 2s. 6d., with a reduction to 
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‘ls. 3d. for latter six months of year. During 1916 there were 130,578 
dogs registered in New South Wales, the fees collected amounting to 
-£16,298. Additional revenue to the extent of £254 was obtained from 
searches, copies of registration, sale of forms, &c. In the same year 3,266 
stray dogs were destroyed by the Metropolitan police, the expenditure 
‘being £408. 


CoroNERS’ CoURTS, 


Under the Coroners Act, 1912, every stipendiary or police magistrate has 
‘the powers and duties of a coroner in all parts of the State, except the 
Metropolitan Police Distric:, which is under the jurisdiction of the City 
Coroner. 


Inquiries are held in all cases of violent or unnatural death; and, at the 
discretion of the Coroner, in cases of destruction or damage to property 
‘by fire ; and on the evidence the Coroner is empowered to commit for trial 
persons judged guilty of manslaughter, murder, or arson. 

The transactions of Coroners’ Courts during 1916 resulted in 51 persons, 
46 males and 5 females, being committed for trial to higher Courts; the 
offences charged being murder, 16 males and 3 females ; manslaughter, 17 
males and 1 female ; arson, 13 males and 1 female. 


Inquests upon Deaths. 


Under the Coroner’s Court Act, 1904, a Coroner may hold an inquest, 
sitting. alone; but upon request of a relative, of the secretary of any 
saciety of which the deceased was a memter, or on the order of the 
Minister of Justice, a Jury of six is called. The number of deaths of which 
the causes were investigated by Coroners or Magis'rates, during 1916, was 
1,455—males 1,166, and females 289; the verdicts were that 1,103 deaths 
were caused by violence. The deaths of 629 males and 122 females were 
the results of accidents, and 165 males and 43 females were found to have — 
committed suicide. 


Inquests upon Fires 


During 1916 inquiries were held into the origin of 123 fires; accident’ was 
ascribed as the cause in 8 cases, arson in 23; in 92 instances there was 
insufficient evidence. 


Disrricr Courts. 


District Courts are held for the trial of civil causes where the property 
involved or the amount claimed does not exceed £400, and in cases where a 
title to land not exceeding £200 in value is in question. These Courts. are 
presided over by Judges, who als» perform the duties of Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions for the trial of prisoners, except those charged with capital crimes. 
District Courts are held during ten months of the year in the metropolis, and 
twice a year in all important country towns. The Judge is not usually 
assisted by a jury ; but in cases where the amount in dispute exceeds £20, 
either of the parties, by giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, may have 
“a jury consisting of four or twelve.men. On questions of law, and in respect 
of admission or rejection of evidence, appeal lies to the Supreme Court. At 
the end of 1916 there were 68 District Courts in the State. 


The several District Court Judges, numbering ten, are also Chairmen of 


Courts of Quarter Sessions and Judges of the Court of Review within their 
- respective districts, as well as Judges of the Court of Marine Inquiry. 
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Particulars of suits brought in District Courts during the last five years 
are given in the following table :— 


Causes tried. Judgment 
a So wee i ae Causes | ichart 
é . - aintift | laluses iF 
Year. Total Nes et continued by defanlt, peed pending souk Costs 
shai Suits. Verdict Defendant| °F settled | or con- Arbi- andin of Claims of 
for | (including without | fession, | tration, | tTe@r nM ae 
Plaintiff. non-suit, | Bearing. | or agree- : 
etc.) * ment. 
i | [ore tt (ee £ £ 
1912 | 5,162 454 234 1,601 1,719 | 16 1,138 | 270,176 | 15,492 
1913 6,058 527 221 1,828 1,993 |; 8 1,481 | 290,776 | 16,468 
1914 6,788 464 242 1,868 2,295 7 1,912 | 328,429 | 18,062 
1915 6,180 427 224 1,698 2,174 2 1,655 | 298,697 | 16,846 
1916 6,126 440 195 1,655 2,266 | 7 1,563 | 290,642 | 21,072 
| | 


Of the causes heard during 1916, only 57 were tried by jury. During 
the same period there were 9 appeals from judgments given in District 
Courts; there were 4 motions for new trials, of which 3 were granted. The 
amount of judgment for plaintiffs during the year was £110,486. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION, 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration is a superior court, and a court of 
record, having jurisdiction and powers conferred on it by the Industriad 
Arbitration Act, 1912. 

The Court or an Industrial Board exercising the jurisdiction under the 
Act is governed in its procedure and ia its decisions by equity and good 
eonscience, and is not bound to observe the rules of law governing the 
admissibility of evidence. : 


Court of Industrial Arbitration. 


The transactions of the Court of Industrial Arbitration show that at 30th 
June, 1917, 237 Boards were in operation, 6 having been constituted and 
2 dissolved during the year. Prosecutions for strikes or lock-outs numbered — 
140, and 82 convictions followed. There were 18 proceedings on appeal 
from the Industrial Magistrates. The expenditure for Boards, representing 
fees and travelling expenses, amounted to £14,154. Further information 
regarding the transactions of the Court are shown in the part of the Year 
Book relating to “Employment and Industrial Arbitration.” 


Industrial Magistrates. 

In regard to the proceedings before Industrial Magistrates, the cases 
under the Industrial Arbitration Act numbered 891, and the convictions ard 
orders 647. In 92 cases orders were made to pay fines and subscriptions to - 
unions. There were 325 convictions for breach of award or industrial agree- 
ment, 104 for failure to keep time and-pay sheets of employees, and 77 for 
failure to exhibit awards. 

Industrial Registrar. 

The applications for registration of Unions numbered 17. The records of . 
the Industrial Registrar’s Office show that 928 indentures of apprenticeship 
were lodged, and 53 industrial agreements filed. 


Investigation Office. 


At the Investigation Office 1,272 complaints were received during the year - 
1916-17. There were 432 prosecutions and 390 convictions, and the fines | 
inflicted amounted to £678, and costs, £298. 
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Tue Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of New South Wales, which was constituted under 
the Charter of Justice of 13th October, 1823, is under the presidency of the 
Chief Justice, who is assisted by not more than seven Puisne Judges, 

The Court. and its Judges have, in effect, the same jurisdiction as the 
Courts and Judges at Westminister had on 25th July, 1828, together with 
any additional jurisdiction conferred since that date by State, Federal and 
Imperial legislation. The jurisdiction conferred upon the Court may be 
exercised by two or more Judges in all cases unless otherwise provided, and 
in certain specified cases may be exercised by one Judge, 

The Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges are engaged ordinarily in 
matters in the Common Law and Criminal jurisdictions, the other Judges 
attending to matters in the Equity, Bankruptcy, Probate, and Matrimonial 
Causes jurisdictions. 

A Puisne Judge must be a barrister of at least five years’ standing, and 
his commission is dependent upon his good behaviour, revocable only upon 

.address of both Houses of the Legislature. 

Any Judge of the District Court, or any barrister or solicitor of at least 
seven years’ standing, may be appointed as Acting Judge for a period not 
exceeding six months. 

The year is divided into four terms, with two vacations; during the terms 
causes and matters in the various jurisdictions are considered and determined, 
but during the vacations applications are taken in chambers when incidental 
to causes and urgent matters. During vacation a Judge may exercise, in 
matters of exigency all the powers o: the Court, but any order made by him 
must be confirmed subsequently by the Court. All the necessary steps to 
prepare causes and matters for hearing may be taken at any time, except 
that between Christmas and the end of January steps in certain classes of 
business may be taken only by leave of a Judge. Except in certain specified 
-cases the Prothonotary is ‘authorised to make all orders that a Judge can 
make in Chambers. 

The procedure and practice of the Court are defined by statute or regulated 
-by rules which may be made by any three or more Judges. 


Common Law JuRISDICTION. 

Actions are tried usually before a judge and jury ; but no jury is required 
‘where both parties consent to the cause being tried by a Judge alone, or 
where in accordance with the provisions of certain statutes the right to have 
a jury has been taken away. Ordinarily a jury consists of four persons but 
either party may require ajury of twelve. The jury find only as to the facts 
-of the case, being bound by the ruling of the Judge on points of law. 
From the Court thus constituted appeal lies to the “Full Court,” sitting 
in. Banco, which is composed generally of at least three of the Judges. 
The Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior Puisne Judge, presides 
over the Full Court, which gives its decision by majority. New trials 
may be granted where the Judge has admitted erroneously or rejected 
material evidence ; where he has directed the jury wrongly on a point of law ; 
where the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence ; or where, from some 
other cause, there has been a miscarriage of justice. 

An appeal to the High Court may be made in cases where the ‘amount 
ihe exceeds £300, or, in any case, with the permission of the High 

ourt. 

Provision is made for appeal by a suitor to the Privy Council, subject to 
leave from the Supreme Court. The dispute must involve a minimum 
amount of £500, In other cases, application for leave to appeal must be 
made directly to the Privy Council. 
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The following table gives the number of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law Jurisdiction) during the 
last five years. The number of writs issued includes cases which were settled 
subsequently by the parties. During 1916 the total bills of costs amounted 
to £39,673 but from thisa sum of £11,317 was taxed off, leaving the net 
costs at £28,356. The Court costs of taxation amounted to £596 :— 


Particulars. 1912, 1913. 1914, | 1915. | 1916. 
Causes tried— 
Verdict for plaintiff ... ue 120 128 122 146 120 
oy defendant ... jas 36 39 32 43 32 
Jury disagreed... 6 veel ccibeaasel! | yneeddem fy ~weweaer IM | cewvaes 1 
Non-suit ... Bence avs soil 2 1] 4 4 8 
Total .., a6 . 158 178 | 158 193 161 
Not proceeded with .., ay te 102 128 103 96 104 
Referred to arbitration 2 No acts 6 eal omerrers: 2 
Total 0.) 260 312 | 266 259 267 
Writs issued oc. ewe) 2,497 | 2,842 | 3,103 | 2,884 | 2677 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Fees paid into Consolidated Revenue 
Fund see én .| 7,523 9,227 9,508 9,510 8,675 
Cost of litigation— 
Brought in at... as ..-| 44,628 | ,43,031 52,03 44,549 39,673 
Taxed off .. ee 535 | 14,476 | 712,906 | 18,454 | 11,986 | 11,317 
Amount allowed .. «| 80,152 | 30,195 | 33.576 | 32.563 | 28,356 
Court costs of taxation . mae 609 580 675 649 596 


The small number of causes se down for hearing in comparison with the 
number of writs issued indicates the extent to which cases are settled out of 
Court. 

The Commercial Causes Act, 1903, provided an expeditious method for 
the trial of commercial causes, which include matters relating to the ordinary 
transactions of merchants and traders, the construction of mercantile 
documents, affreightment, insurance, banking, and mercantile usages. The 
parties to a Supreme Court common law action may secure the J ndge’s order 
to have it brought upon the list of Commercial Causes, and from this order 
there can be no appeal. ‘’o secure speedy settlement in accordance with the 
aim of the Act the Judge is empowered to dispense with juries, pleadings, and 
technical rules of evidence, and with proofs of writing and documents, and to 
order inspections and admissions ; he may also settle the issues for trial, and 
state a case on points of law for the Full Court. 


ApmiraLry Court. 

The Supreme Court of the State has been constituted a Cclcnial Court of 
Admiralty, with power to hear and determine matters previously deter- 
mined by the Vice-Admiralty Court. During 1916, one cause for wages and , 
disbursements was taken in the Admiralty Court, and the verdict was given 
for the defendant. 

SHERIFF'S OFFICE. 

The transactions of the Sheriffs Office during 1916 included the service of 
1,551 writs of summons issued in the Supreme Court, as against 1,438 in ~ 
19] 5; the money value involved is not recorded. Other writs issued included 
382 fri facias, involving amounts aggregating £55,315, and fines and 
estreats, 416, amounting to £9,574 in value, : 
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Equity JURISDICTION. 

The Equity Act, 1901, consolidated enactments relating to the practice, 
procedure, and powers of the Supreme Court in matters of equity demand- 
ing relief, including the appointment of guardians of infants and the 
administration of their estates. Equitable relief may be given on an 
originating summons in respect of the construction of wills, foreclosure of 
mortgages, disputes between vendor and purchaser, and matters of account 
and administration. When the Judge in Equity has the assistance of two 
other Judges, the decision of the majority has the effect of a Full Court 
decision. The Court, in making binding declarations of right, may call 
for the assistance of actuaries, engineers, merchants, or any other persons ; 
has power to award damages, or to grant specific performance ; and exercises 
all the powers of the Common Law Jourisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
deciding legal rights which arise incidentally ; also the Court may delegate 
investigations to the Master in Equity, who is also the Master in Lunacy. 
There isan appeal to the High Court or Privy Council as in the case of 
Common Law matters. On 31st December, 1916, the Master in Lunacy held 
Trust Funds amounting to £268,285. The following is a statement of the 
transactions in Equity jurisdiction during the last five years :— 


| Statements | Statements | sis { rere jy, Deskees, 
Year, | of Cisins.. | of Defence, | Peutions. Puen | Motions, | Ontineaten: 
1912 | im 92 92 152 133 | 816 
1913 ! 196 128 132 147 162 1,040 
1914 | 222 122 | 87 150 204 | 1,100 
1915 i 175 108 = | 66 93 149 800 
1916 | 180 | 84 132 152 | 980 


107 


The amount of Trust Funds invested under Equity Jurisdicticn in 1916 
was £802,992, the investments being made at interest rates ranging from 1 
to 6 per cent. ; 

Propate JURISDICTION. 

Since the Probate Act, 1890, now consolidated in Wills, Probate and 
Administration Act 1898, the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in respect 
of the estates of deceased persons, which was exercised previously by the 
then Primary Judge in Equity, is vested in and exercised by the Probate 
Judge. . Under the Administration Amending Act, 1906, formal duties in 
the granting of probates and letters of administration are delegated to the 
Registrar of Probates, subject to right of appeal to the Judge. In estates 
of less value than £300 the intervention of a solicitor is unnecessary ; in 1916 
probate or letters of administration were granted for 447 such estates valued 
at £63,415. 

The number of probates and letters of administration granted by the 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction for the last five years is 
shown in the following table; the figures for the last three years include 
estates administered by the Public Trustee :— 


| Probates granted. Letters of Administration. Total. 
Year, Number of | Value of | Number of { Value of N noel Value of 
: Estates. | Estates. ! Estates. | Estates. | Estates. Estates. 
£ | £ £ 

1912 2,467 9,766,844 1,150 | j 955, 232 3,617 | 10,722,076 
1913 3,011 10,716,922 1,268 | 1,038,627 4,279 | 11,755,549 
1914 2,767 10,973,225 1,656 | 1,004,219 4,423 | 11,977,444 
1915 3,028 10,703,553 1,762 | 1,282,750 4,790 | 11,986,303 
1916 3,535 11,891,119 2,314 j 1,771,554 5,849 | 13, 662,673 


om fi 


These figures represent the gross values of estates, inclusive of those: 
not subject to duty. 
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Intestate Estates. : 


The Registrar of Probates, as Curator of Intestate Estates, under the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, was empowered under the Wills, Probate, 
and Administration Act, 1898, to apply for orders to administer estates of 
intestates, or of persons who have appointed the Curator as executor, or 

“where no executor is appointed. Moneys unclaimed after six years are paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but a rightful claimant may obtain 
payment, without interest, at any subsequent period. , 


On ist January, 1914, the functions of the Curator of Intestate Estates 
were taken over by the Public Trustee, who may act as executor or trustee 
either by will or by appointment, also as agent or attorney. 


The Public Trustee is not allowed to make profits, and the commission 
and fees chargeable against estates are arranged from time to time to produce 
an annual amount sufficient to defray working expenses. Special provision 
has been made for the deposit of wills with the Trustee, and transfers of 
property to him.as Public Trusteé are exempt from stamp duty. 


In the following table is shown the business transacted during the 
last four years :— 


ae 
Particulars. | 1914, 1915. 1916, 1917, 

New estates administered— 

Asadministrator .. .. | 1,956) 1,790 | 810 | 3,187 

As Executor or Trustee... 21 86 80 | 101 

As Attorney or Agent fk ae 2 8 21 27 

£ £ £ £ 

Amount received 2.0 4. bee . | 174,750 | 266,277 | 323,966 | 438,995 
Amount paid... usw ve 150,774 | 205,181 | 937,524 | 413,641 
Commission and fees Wete ) He eed 7,226 7,890 10,126 13,789 
Unclaimed Money— | . | 

Paid into Treasury ... es os 7,477 8,408 16,343 | 7,056 

Subsequently claimed aoe se 3,210 783 448 . 562 


BANKRUPTCY JURISDICTION. 


Any person unable to meet his debts may surrender his estate for the benefit 
of his creditors, or the latter may apply for a compulsory sequestration 
under certain specified conditions, the case coming under the Bankruptey 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


Certain of the powers vested in the Judge in Bankruptcy are delegated to 
the Registrar in Bankruptcy, and in country districts Police Magistrates 
and Registrars: of District Courts, appointed as District Registrars, have the 
same powers and: jurisdiction as the Registrar in respect to the examination 
of bankrupts held before them ; but appeal from a decision of the Registrar, 
or of a District Registrar, lies to the Judge in Bankruptcy, who also deals 
with questions relating to priority of claims. 
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An official eee deputed by the Judge to manage the estates of 
insolvents, receives 24 per cent.. commission on the amount realised, and 
24 per cent. on the pet of dividends declared, and in some cases special 
remuneration awarded by the Court. Creditors may accept, and the Court 
endorse, a proposal for a composition, or for a scheme of arrangement, subject 
to the approval of a majority representing three-fourths of the value of all 
approved claims. Such a proposal having been accepted, one or two trustees 
may be appointed in place of, or in addition to, the official assignee. After 
acceptance of a composition, or approval of a scheme of arrangement, a 
bankrupt’s estate may be released from sequestration. Release may be 
effected when all creditors have been paid in full, or when they have given 
a legal quittance of the debts due. In other cases, a bankrupt may give 
notice, by advertisement, three months from the time of sequestration, 
of his intention to apply for a certificate of dischar ze, whereupon the Court 
receives a report from the official assignee, and may either grant or refuse an 
absolute order of discharge, suspend the operation of the order for a certain 
time, or grant an order subject to conditions respecting the future earnings 
or income of the bankrupt. Operations in the Bankruptcy Court are 
discussed in detail in the chapter of this volume relating to Private Finance, 


The sequestrations during the year 1916 numbered 360; according to 
Bankrupts’ Statements of Affairs, the liabilities of the estates sequestrated 
‘ amounted to £383,448, and the assets to £303,893, thus leaving a deficiency 
of £79,555, 


The Court Fees paid to the Treasury were £4,031. 


Divorce ann MatrimoniaAt Causes JURISDICTION. 


The Supreme Court of New South Wales has jurisdiction in divorce, 
dating from the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873, under which the important 
grounds for divorce were adultery on the part of the wife, and adultery and 
cruelty on the part of the husband. The present law is contained in the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1899, under which jurisdiction is vested in the 
Supreme Court in respect of all causes, suits, and matters matrimonial, 
excepting in respect of marriage licenses. Dissolution: of marriage may be 
granted on petition as under— 

Husband v. Wife.—Adultery, desertion, or habitual drunkenness and 
neglect of domestic duties, for three years; refusal to obey an order for 
restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment for three years and upwards 
under sentence for at least seven years; conviction for attempt to murder 
or tp inflict grievous bodily harm ; repeated assaults and cruel beatings 
during one year preceding the date of the filing of the petition. 

Wife v. Husband.—Adultery ; desertion, or habitual drunkenness, coupled 
with neglect to support or cruelty, for three years ; refusal to obey an order 
for restitution of conjugal rights ; imprisonment for three years and upwards 
under sentence for at least seven years; imprisonment under frequent 
sentences aggregating three years, within a quinquennial period ; vonviction 
for attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodily harm ; repeated assaults 
and cruel beatings within one year of petition. 

The petitioner must have been domiciled in the State at the time of 
instituting the suit. 

Judicial separation may be sought on grounds of cruelty or desertion 
without cause extending over two years, and nullity may be declared in 
‘cases of marriages which are void. 

The law provides also for suits for the restitution of conjugal rights, for 
alimony, and generally for the enactment and enforcement of decrees. 
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PETiTIONS FOR Divorce, &c. 


The first Divorce Act in New South Wales was passed in 1873. 
The following statement shows the divorces, judicial separations, and 
decrees of nullity of marriage granted in New South Wales in the last five 
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years —_ ‘ 

| Divorces. Jadiaiar'e it Nullity of Marriage. 
Year. | Decrees Decrees ‘a  preieas “a Decrees Decrees 

nist, absolute. nisi. absolute. 
1912 316 343 12 7 | 6 
1913 360 313° 9 3 4 
1914 368 295 6 4 2 
1915 408 346 6 eos 3 
1916 386 347 11 4 1 

} 


In 1914 one decree for jactitation was granted. 
Reckoning as a divorce only those cases where the decree has been made 
absolute, the total number of decrees from 1873 to 1916 was 6,757, of which 
6,339 were divorces, 69 cases of nullity of marriage, and 349 judicial separa- 


Hons, 


The following statement shows the sexes of petitioners for divorce in the 
eases of decrees made absclute during the past ten years :-— 


Petitions for Divorce. Petitions for Divorce. 
Year Year. 7 

Husband. Wife. Husband. | Wife. 
1907 40 108 | 1912 116 | 227 
1908 68 138 =| s«1918 129 184 
1909 8 | 902 || 1914 125 | 170 
1910 81 176 | 1915 132 214 
1911 64 142 | 1916 132 215 


The majority of petitions are lodged by the wife, the proportion being 
approximately 65 made by the wife to 35 lodged by the husband. 

In regard to judicial separations during the : same period, 13 were granted on 
petition of the husband, and 100 on petition of the wife. 

The grounds of suits for divorce made during each year since 1912 were 


as follow :— 


Ground of Suit. | 1912, | 1913. | 1914. | 1915 | 1916, 
Adultery . : ts | 87 97 | 152 | 108 99 
Sey coupled with bigumy, ceruelty, and} ° 
desertion ' oes |. 3 5 5 5 4 
Attempt to murder .., west? Jax 1 ree ioe 
Cruelty and repeated assaults 1 device |\ Te 
»> 5, habitual drunkenness., joo] 6 5) 68 7 
Desertion  .. | 224 (195 / 158 | 183 | 192 
gene drunkenness and neglect ‘to sup- 
por 12 2 10 9 12 
Habltual drunkenness and neglect of domestic 
duties °... 2 is 3 1 5 
Imprisonment of husband for three. years.. 1 2 dese 1 1 
Non-compliance with order for restitution of 
conjugal rights .., ss ss s | 12 5 12 | 35 27 
Total ... eee wee tes 343 | 313 | 295. | 346 | 347 
J 
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As to the grounds in support of applications for divorce, the majority of 
petitions granted were made on issues of desertion, a lesser proportion 
including habitual drunkenness as a causative factor in the conditions upon 
which the application was based. The following statement shows the pro- 
portions of petitions based on these grounds, viz., desertion and habitual 
drunkenness, during the five years, 1912-1916 :— 


Causes based on— | Causes based on— 


ee it Ab | All 
Year. Other. Coused: i Year. Other. Causes. 
Desertion. | 


Drunkenness: 
| 
| at 


| | 


] 
Desertion. | Drunkenness 
I 


( 


wie! 236 15 92 13. «15 | 346 


| 
333 | 1915 | 218 
1913] 200° 8 105 | 313 page 219 24 =| 104. | 347 
ca 170 18 107 | 295 | | 
| hh ) 


It will thus be seen that 66 per cent. of divorces granted are allowed 
on these two counts. In cases of judicial separations, cruclty and repeated 
assaults are prominent factors. 

As regards the duration of marriages dissolved, the records for 1916 show 
an average of 12:3 years, the families averaging 1-6 children. 


Courts oF Marine Inquiry. 


A Court of Marine Inquiry is constituted of one or more District Court 
Judges assisted by assessors appointed under the Navigation Act, who 
have power only to advise, and not to adjudicate, upon any matter before 
the Court. 

Such a Court hears and.dctermines inquiries as to wrecks, shipping casualties, 
charges of incompetency or misconduct of officers, and appeals and references 
under the Navigation Act. ‘Inquiries held during 1916 numbered 10, of 
which 3 were as to collisions, 5 foundering, and 2 shipwreck. The Courts 
found in one case that blame was not attachable to any particular person ; in 
4 cases the master was exonerated ; in 4 cases masters were found at fault, 
and 4 certificates were suspended. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 

A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal Court of 
Gaol Delivery held quarterly at Sydney, when all prisoners are tried by a jury 
of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sheriff. In capital 
cases the right to challenge, both by the Crown and by the accused, 
is limited to twenty jurors, except for cause shown; and in cases other 
than those in. which the sentence of death may be imposed, whether felonies 
or misdemeanours, the number challenged may not exceed eight. At the close 
of the case for the prosecution, an accused person may give evidence on 
his own behalf or make a statement in his defence without rendering himself 
liable to examination thereupon, either by counsel for the Crown or by the 
Court. The Accused Persons Evidence Act, 1898, provides that it shall not 
be lawful to comment at the trial of any person upon the fact that he has 
refrained from giving evidence on oath on his own behalf. The verdict of 
the jury must be unanimous, and they may be detained until they give a 
verdict or are discharged by the Court. If no verdict is returned, the 
prisoner may be tried again before another jury. : 


Circuits, 
Formerly the Supreme Court Judges had sittings in various country towns 
as a Circuit Court, which was distinct from the Supreme Court, although 
the powers and jurisdictions of the two Courts were practically identical. 


| 
| 
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Since the Supreme Court and Circuit Courts (Amendment) Act 1912, Circuit 
Courts have been abolished, and sittings of the Supreme Court in civil and 
criininal jurisdictions at country towns have been substituted. The places 
and times of such Courts are fixed by proclamations. 


Gaon DELIVERY. 


Gaols were delivered formerly at the Circuit Courts, but now they are 
delivered four times a year at the sittings of the Supreme Court in its 
criminal jurisdiction at Darlinghurst, Sydney, and returns as to prisoners 
need not be made except at the times of such sittings unless by special 
direction of the Court or of a Judge. 


QUARTER SESSIONS. 


The Courts of Quarter Sessions are held by Chairmen, who also perform 
the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are eight Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions ; three of these preside over the Courts in the metropolitan 
district, and one each in the following districts :—Southern and Hunter, 
south-western, northern, north-western, and western. All offences, except 
those involving the capital penalty, are within the jurisdiction of the Court. 
On the trial of ‘prisoners at Quarter Sessions, at the request of the prisoner’s 
counsel, the Chairman must reserve questions of law for the consideration 
of the Supreme Court. 


CHARGES BEFORE Hicuer Courts. 

During the year 1916 there were 1,343 persons, viz., 1,236 men and 107 
women, charged before the higher Courts of the State. The following table 
shows the results in the cases of these accused persons for 1915 and 1916 
in comparison :— 


1915. : | 1916. 


me | | Withdrawn, | Withdrawn, 
Charged. | Convicted. | discharged, | Charged. Convicted. | discharged, 
| &e, &e. 

= ae } is | fee an _ a fae ee 263 
Males a % 91t 794 7 1,236 751 485 
Females ae 52 49 3 107 64 4% 
Total ... | . 963 \ 843 120 | 1,343 815 528 

i ! } 


Classifying accused persons according to the nature of the offences, 
it is found that, in cases both of males and females, offences against 
property are the most numerous. A statement is given below of the 
principal otfences of the persons convicted in higher Courts :— 


1916. 
Offences. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1 
Males. | Females.; Total. 
Against the person... | 136 189 180 160 120 9 129 


Against property 


Baty «| 410 | 478 537 564 538 46 584 
Forgery and offences against 


the currency oes wf 48 60 61 59 49 2 51 
Against good order... ie 2 ll 7 11 3 i 4 
Other offences ... acs w| 24 34 25 49 41 6 47 


Total i... tee «| 620 712 810 843 751 64 815 
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Poor Prisoners’ Drerence Act. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, any person committed for 
trial for an indictable offence may apply for legal aid for his defence before 
the jury is sworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers that 
the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should be 
supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the accused 
and for payment. of expenses of all material witnesses. 


Lanp AppreaL Court. 


For the year ended 30th June, 1917, the cases referred to the Court 
numbered 388, of which 34 were referred by the Minister for Lands, and 4 
by local Land Boards. Of the cases heard during the period, 15 resulted in 
the appeal being upheld, and 10 were sent: back for rehearing, 25 were 
dismissed, and 7 were withdrawn. 


HicH Court or AUSTRALIA, 

Under the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the judicial power of the 
Commonwealth, both in original and appellate jurisdiction is vested in the 
High Court of Australia. Its original jurisdiction extends to matters in 
which the Commonwealth is a party, or which Jie between States or 
residents of States. Its appellate jurisdiction extends to the hearing and 
determination of appeals from all judgments, decrees, orders and sentences 
of any justice exercising the original jurisdiction of the High Court or any 
other Federal Court, or from judgments, &c., of the Supreme Court or any 
other Court of any State from which an appeal previously lay to the King in 
Council. The judgment of the High Court, in all such cases, is final, subject 
to the right of the Privy Council to grant leave to appeal to it; its sittings 
are held in the capitals of the States, as may be necessary. Hitherto the 
majority of actions brought before the High Court have related to its 
appeilate jurisdiction. . 
APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 

Courts having Appellate Jurisdiction are the following:—Courts of 
Quarter Sessions, the Supreme Court, the Full Court, the High Court of 
Australia, and, finally, the Privy Council. A Court of Criminal Appeal was 
established in 1912, 

Courts of Quarter Sessions. 

Appeal lies from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter Sessions, 
which provide a ready means of bringing the orders and convictions of 
Stipendiary Magistrates and Justices under review, and assure co-ordination 
of procedure in the lower Courts. Questions of fact as well as of law may 
be taken before these Courts, and the right of appeal exists in all cases of 
Magistrates’ orders or convictions excepting orders made under the Seamen’s 
’ Act, and in cases of adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with 
an order for payment of money, or for finding sureties. 

The results of appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions during the last five 
years are shown below :— 


| rae | Conviction or order. 

Year. | concluded. | Total. 
| Confirmed. Varied. | Quashed. j 
| J ‘ 

7 | 

1S12 | 63 | 74 | 49 68 456 

1913 9 \ 291 58 104 462 

1914 80 208 39 71. 398 

1915 93 240 55 89 477 

1916 64 298 44. 91 ... . 497 
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Appeals to Supreme Court. 


In connection with appeals from Magistrates and Wardens’ Courts, appli- 
cations for prohibition or mandamus are made either to a Judge in Chambers 
or to the Full Court ; appeals from decisions of District Court Judges sitting _ 
in the Mining Appeal Court are made to the Supreme Court, and appeals by 
way of special case from Warden’s Courts are determined by a Judge in 
Chambers, 

During 1916, applications for writs of prohibition and mandamus num- 
bered 25, of which 11 were to Judges in Chambers, and 14 to the Full 
Court. Writs granted were 17, viz., 5 of mandamus and 12 of prohibition. 

The special cases numbered 14 ; decisions were sustained in 5 and reversed 
in 3 from the Magistrates’ Courts. Of Appeals in Land Cases, 1 decision 
was sustained and 4 were reversed. 


Appeals to Full Court. 


In Common Law 26-cases were taken during 1916, all of which were 
civil cases, consisting of new trial motions; 11 were grantcd and 9 refused, 
and 6 were not proceeded with. There were 8 appeals in Equity ; 2 were 
sustained, 2 disallowed, and 4 were not concluded. One appeal in 
Probate, and 1 in Divorce were disallowed. There were no appeals in 
Bankruptcy. Appeals from District Courts numbered 11, of which 1 was 
allowed, 7 refused, and 3 were not proceeded with. 


Court of Criminal Appeal. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment | 
may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upon 
the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which involves 
a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other ground which 
appears to the Court to be sufficient. A convicted person may also, with the 
leave of the Court, appeal against the sentence passed on conviction ; in such 
appeal the Court may quash the sentence and substitute another either 
more or less severe. 

In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Court has power, 
in special cases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence, in substitution of the 
verdict and sentence of the court of trial; it may also grant a new trial, 
either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. . 

The result of appeals since the inception of the Court are shown here- 
under :— 


1 


Applications to Judge. Applications to Court. 
: Sentences 
Varied 
Year. Convictions. ; (included. with 
Granted, | Retosea, |————--—] NgwTrale] otal | Chartetions 
Affirmed. Quashed. |- ; 

1912 1 4 21 21 2 
1913 3 20 46 2 8 56 2 
1914 1 18 42 4 wes 46 1 
1915 1 11 50 1 6 7 

1916 3 12 £5 6 12 73 2 

I 
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Appeals to High Court of Australia. 


During 1916 appeals made from decisions of Judges of the Supreme * 
Court of New South Wales were decided as follows:_—In Common Law, 1 
allowed; in Equity, 6 dismissed and 3 settled ; in Bankruptcy, 1 allowed; 
and in Divoree, 2 allowed. 

In addition, appeals from the Full Court of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales numbered 13, of which 8 were allowed, 4 dismissed, and 1 
settled. One appeal from assessment under the Federal Land Tax Assess- 
ment was allowed, 

One appeal from the decision of a Judge exercising Federal jurisdiction in 
New South Wales was dismissed, 

Four applications for leave to appeal from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales were refused, and 2 appeals from a Magistrate 
exercising Federal jurisdiction were dismissed. 


Appeals to Privy Council. 


During 1916, 3 applications for leave to appeal in Common Law were 
granted, and in Divorce leave to appeal was granted in one matter, but the ' 
appeal was not proceeded with. In Common Law 1 appeal to the Privy 
Council was dismissed, and 2 in Admiralty (in Prize) were not concluded. 


THE GOVERNMENT IN LITIGATION, 


The Government of New South Wales was concerned in 3,030 actions 
during the year 1916, as plaintiff in 2,474, and as defendant in 556. Of 
these actions 2,401 were instituted or defended by the Crown Solicitor, 580 
by the Solicitor for Railways, and 49 were cases concerning the Metropolitan 
Board of Water Sunply and Sewerage. 

The results of the actions were as stated below :— 


Government as— 
Actions. = . Totad. 
Piaintiff. Defendant. 

Settled or discontinued ... sa Sch sa 1,711 419 2,130 
Tried —Verdict for Plaintiff a adi Js 342 15 857 
Defendant “ sod 24 24 

Total Tried ... va wl. B42 39 381 

Under consideration aks wk ees Men 421 98 519 
Total * ae tO cats “x 2,474 556 3,030 


SoLicrirorRs AND BARRISTERS. 


A solicitor has the right of audience in all Courts of New South Wales, 
and the Supreme Court may suspend or remove from the roll any solicitor 
who has been guilty of misconduct or malpractice. 

A candidate seeking admission as solicitor in New South Wales, provided he 
has not been admitted in the United Kingdom, or in any State of Australia, 
must have qualified by passing examinations as outlined elsewhere in this 
Year Book. A solicitor who ceases to practise for two years continuously is 
allowed to resume practice only under an order from the Court; and a 
barrister who has been in practice for five years, having caused himself to 
be disbarred, may be admitted as a solicitor without examination. 

The Board for admission of barristers consists of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, the Attorney-General, and two elected members of the Bar. Applicants _ 
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must have been students-at-law for three, or, in the case of graduates, for two 
years,and have passed all prescribed examinations. A solicitor who has been 
in practice for at least five years, and who has removed his name from the 
roll of solicitors, may be admitted as a barrister without examination. 

There were, during 1916, 170 barristers practising in New South Wales, 
and the number of solicitors was 1,072; of the latter, 635 were in the 
Metropolis, 


Patents.—Copyricuts.—TRapE Marks Anp DEsIGns. 


The administration of the statutes relating to Patents, Copyrights, Trade 
Marks and Designs, has devolved upon the Federal authorities, and a patent 
granted under the.Commonwealth law is thus afforded protection in all 
the States, and in the Territory of Papua, the period for which it remains 
in force being limited to fourteen years. The copyright in a book, the 
performing right in a dramatic or musical work, and the lecturing right 
in a lecture, continue for the author’s life and fifty ycars after his death. 
The British Copyright Act, subject to certain modifications, is in force in 
the Commonwealth under the Copyright Act, 1912. 

The ‘registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may be 
renewed from time to time. An industrial design may be protected for five 
years, and the period extended to fifteen years, provided it is used in 
Australia within two years of registration. 

Under the various Federal acts, arrangements may be made for the protec- 
tion in other countries of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. In 
all cases the rights of holders under. the legislation of a State were conserved. 

The Patents Trade Marks and Designs Act, 1914-15, empowers the 
Minister to suspend the registration of any patent or trade mark, the 
proprietor whereof is a subject of a State at war with the King; a large 
number of such registrations have been suspended in favour of the Minister 
for Trade and Customs, and other persons approved by the Attorney-General 
of the Commonwealth, 
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Duties oF THE GENERAL POLICE, 


Apart from the preservation of order and the protection of life and 
property, the general police are charged with a variety of duties, which, 
though beyond the scope of usual police work, are allotted to them as the 
most efficient and economical agents—as in the collection of records and 
statistics, and the pursuit of investigations and inquiries for various branches 
of the Public Service. Upon the police devolve the tasks of compiling new 
electoral rolls and jury lists; and of collecting, annually, statistics of pastoral 
holdings, manufacturing and slaughtering establishments and mills. The 
police also issue timber, fuel, and quarry licenses, miners’ rights, business and 

mineral licenses ; and serve as inspectors under a number of Acts. 


In some localities the police also act as clerks of petty sessions, gaolers, 
wardens’ clerks, mining registrars, and registrars of births, deaths, and 
marriages, 


Poutce Force. 


In 1916 there were 671 police stations and a force numbering 2,628 was 
maintained under the immediate control of an Inspector-General. The 
following statement shows the distribution of the establishment at 31st 
December, 1916 :— 


F ‘ 8 ‘in- In- Ser- Con- De- Track- 
Classification. eddente. spectors peste stables, tectives. | fe Total. 
tn ne Tr _ aan ey 1 u "3 
General Police... tee os 11 52 | 559 1,865 iia 42 | 2,529 
Detective ,, tent “tens calls odes 2 13} Ww] 13]... 42 
Water ‘9 bee tes ea 1 1 10 27 ten tes 39 
Traffic is ite “te oti 1 2 5 lo}. ses 18 
Total ... tee ves 13 57 587 | 1,916 13 42 |2,628 
| i ( 


In addition to the above, there are five women attached to the police 
stations as searchers, 


Two women police were appointed during 1915; they perform useful duty 
in regard to women and children, 


The Police Regulation (Superannuation) Act, provides that the age of 
retirement from the police force shall be 60 years, except in the case of the 
Inspector-General of Police. Under certain circumstances, however, any 
member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 years. 


The following statement shows that during the last ten years the increases 
in the strength of the police establishment, exclusive of trackers, have not 
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been proportionate to the extension of population ; the ratio of one police- 
‘man to 643 inhabitants in 1907 has changed gradually, so that in 1916 the 
ratio was one policeman to 718 inhabitants :— 


H 
Inhabitants o Inhabitants 
ae of Police Pohosman: ae ot "Police. Paleenian: 
q i; % : 
1896 | 1,874 . 682 = || ten 2,487 683 
1901 2,172 635 1912 2,554 696 
1907 2,381 643 1913 2,582 710 
1908 2,417 - 645 1914, 2,627 709 
1909 2,435 656 1915 | 2,613 716 
1910 2,447 670 | 1916 | 2,586 718 


REGULATION oF TRAFFIC. 


In the metropolitan district the Traffic Police inspect public vehicles, test 
taximeters, regulate and control the use of motor vehicles upon public streets, 
besides exercising a general control over all street traffic. The number of 
persons taken to hospitals by tlie police in the Metropolitan District as the 
result of accidents, or illness in the streets, was 945. 

Ag regards the services of the police in cases of accident, it is of interest 
to note that of the total police force of 2,586 men, 616 held First Aid 
Certificates, and 209 Life saving Certificates. 


Traffic . Licenses. 


The following table shows licenses granted for vehicles and drivers under 
the Metropolitan Traffic Act and the Motor Traffic Act during the years 1915 
and 1916 :— 


é Licenses Issued. Licenses Issued. 


License or Certificate. License or Certificate. 
1915, 1916. 1915. 1916. 


————» 


Metropolitan Traffic Act— | No. | No. || Metrop. Traffic Act ctd.— | No. No. 


Horsecab... .. «..| 736 | 708 || Motor-van driver wf 26} AT 
Motor cab.., bea | 235 268 Horse-bus driver | 87 43 
Horse van bie | 1,507 | 1,442 || Motor-bus driver fos 21 21 
Motor van wea LM 19 32 

Horse omnibus ... eS 26 | 28 || Motor Traffic Act— 

Motor omnibus ... oes 15 12 || Motor vehicle .... _ +{12,095 |15,020 
‘ Horso-cab driver es 832 179 Motor vehicle driver ve 18,800. |22, 598 
Motor-cab driver... 367} 387 || Motorcycle ...__...| 6,401 | 7,070 
Horse-van driver | 1,786 | 1,620 Motor cycle rider .--| 6,602 | 9,444 


- The revenue obtained under the Metropolitan Traffic Act was £3,557 in 
1915 and £3,486 in 1916. 

The revenue obtained under the Motor Traffic Act was £19,518 in 1915, 
and £24,083 in 1916. In 1914 an Act was passed imposing a tax on motor 
vehicles. The revenue obtained from this source in 1916 amounted to 
£69,035. _ oon : 
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PRISONS. | 


The idea of imprisonment as punitive or retributive is no longer entertained 
but it is considered that the committal of crime demonstrates unfitness to be 
at liberty; and while not yet attempting to distinguish and eliminate the 
causes, hereditary or acquired, which tend to produce criminals, the effort 
is made to segregate the undesirables until they shall have acquired and 
evinced normal characteristics. To this end sentences of sufficient length are 
desirable, especially in cases of declared habitual criminals. 


Grading of Establishments. 


The prison establishments are graded with a view to the concentration of 
' prison population in institutions large enough to ensure efficiency of super- 
vision with economy of administration, and the maintenance of a strict and 
disciplinary organisation conducive to the highest ideals of reform. 

Between 1902 and 1916 the number of gaols was reduced from 60 to 29. 


The State Reformatory for Women at Long Bay is occupied by prisoners 
of all classes, and the State Penitentiary for Men at Long Bay is used as a 
place of detention for incapables from the city, and as a centre from which 
long-sentence prisoners are distributed to the principal country establishments, 
while at the police gaols and lock-ups are detained only prisoners with 
sentences of less than fourteen days, The Prisoners’ Afforestation Camp, 
Tuncurry, receives selected prisoners (first offenders) after portion of their 
sentence has been served; and at the Emu Plains Prison Farm, young 
industrious prisoners, with suitable qualifications are treated on somewhat 
similar lines. 


Classification of Prisoners. 


In all the large establishments an inter-classification system is operative 
which assures the segregation of the inmates in various classes as to age and 
conduct. 

For several years the principle of restricted association has been in operation, 
and has yielded results which demonstrate its success. Under present con- 
ditions association while at work, at exercise, and at religious instruction, is 
subject to the closest supervision. Cells are lighted, and literature is pro- 
vided from the prison libraries, which, in December, 1916, contained 23,466 
volumes. 


Separate treatment has been practically abolished. 


Prison PoputatTion. 
At the end of 1916 there were in New South Wales 29 gaols; of these, 5 
were principal, 10 minor, and 14 police gaols. 


The number of prisoners in gaol, exclusive of Inebriates, at the close of 
each year, during the last five years, will be found below :— ; 


Under Sentence. Awaiting Trial. Total. 
Year, 

Males. Females. Males. | Females. Males. Females. Total. 
1912 1,145 112 94 12 1,239 124 1,363 
1913 1,295 161 86 9 1,381 170 1,551 | 
1914 1,497 146. 86 11 1,583 157 1,740 
1915 . 1,397 185 88 6 1,485 191 1,676 
1916 1,251 200 64 10 1,315 210 1,525 
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The total prison population at the close of 1916 was 1,525. 


since 1875, the gaol population has increased only 5 per cent. 


34r 


The following 
comparison shows that though the general population has more than trebled 


The gaol 


entries shown in the table represent convicted persons, persons awaiting 
trial, debtors, naval and military offenders, and persons on remand :— 


Gaol Population: = 31st 
Gaol Entries cater 
Year, gy caiseen a during Year. airs le Pert, 000 of 

] tion. 
1875 594,297 11,832 1,453 2-44 
1885 949,570 20,740 2,562 2:70 
1895 | 1,262,270 18,552 2,460 1:95 
1905 1,469, 153 13,380 1,678 114 
1910 1,638,220 9,849 1,323* ‘81 
1915 1,870,415 10,928 1,676* 90 
1916 1,857,920 9,999 1,525* +82 


* Exclusive of Inebriates detained. 


Terms OF SENTENCES, 


The following statement shows the terms of sentences of convicted persons 
received into penal establishments during the years 1915 and 1916 :— 


Convicted Persons Received. 


Term of Sentence. 1915. 1916. 
Males Females. | Total. Males, | Females. Total. 
1 month and under Se 3,885 1,173 5,058 3,177 1,183 4,360 
From 1to3 months... 1,446 | 349 | 1,795 | 1,319 | 513 | 1,832 
» 3to6 ,, iS 712 125 837 677 129 806 
si 6tol2 ,, ae 282 6 288 293 12 305 
>» 1 to 2 years beer 187 8 195 168 5 173 
» 2tod ,, 103 2 105 123 ia 123 
», .5 to 10 years 7 we 7 19 ene 19 
Over 10 years... ai or oes “ 11 1] 
Life... ae ues st see Ma “ 1 1 
Death and Death recorded 9 sa 9 4 4 
Unspecified a 346 5 6 351 276 5 281 
Total 6,977 1,668 8,645 6,068 1,847 7,915 
] 


Cumulative sentences have been taken as in the aggregate, and concurrent 
sentences a8 equal to the longest term. It is noticeable that for'1916, 54 per 
cent. of sentences are for periods not exceeding one month; and 92 per cent. 


do not exceed one year. 


The majority of short sentences have been imposed 


for breaches of good order, the imprisonment being served. in default of fines. 
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A number of persons in each year are convicted on charges under the 
Vagrancy Act, and receive sentences ranging up to six months. For many 
of these, the sentences served under ordinary gaol regulation are unsuit- 
able, their cases being the result of mental or constitutional defect, and it has 
been suggested that a system of indeterminate sentences be applied i in order 
to assure medical treatment and disciplinary training. 


On 31st December, 1916, there were 57 men serving life sentences 
and 26 men sentences of various periods over 10 years. In most of 
these cases the sentences have been imposed by the Executive authority 
in lieu of capital punishment. A “Life Sentence” does not mean any 
fixed term, but a prisoner may petition for release after serving twenty 
years ; if at the time of conviction his expectation of life is less than twenty- 
two years, the date of petition is in accordance with a fixed scale. 


Licensing of Prisoners. 


Persons eligible for remission of sentence for good conduct and industry 
may be released on license to be of good behaviour. 


Licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence and sureties 
are required. The licensee is required to report periodically, and a breach 
of the conditions of release may be punished by the cancellation of the 
license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. During 
1916 licenses were granted to 596 men and 24 women. 


IMPRISONMENT IN Liku oF Fixx. 


Under the Justices Act, 1902, imprisonment for non-payment of an amount 
adjudged to be paid on order of a Justice may be curtailed by payment of a 
portion of the fine, for which a proportionate part of the sentence may 
-be remitted, and under the Crimes Act, 1900, and its amendment of 1905, 
provision is made for the payment of fines in instalments. The following 
table shows the extent to which diminution in the term of confinement was 
commuted by money payment during the past five years :— 


| i 
1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. | 1916. 

Persons committed to gaol in default of : 

payment of fines ..| 5,844 | 6,016 | 6,299 | 5,050 | 4,403 
Prisoners subsequently released after pay- ; habe 

ing portion of fines... | 1,807 | 1,407 |...1,461 1,193 | 1,082 - 
Days prisoners would have served if por- 

tion of fines had not been paid ...| 55,8385 | 46,081 |° 57,914 | 40,505 | 47,824 
Days remitted by part-payment of fines ...| 41,000 ) 32,042 ) 25,134 | 25,950 | 23,054 
Amount received at gaol as part- payment ; : .. | 

of fines... ves . £| 4,255 | 3,387 | 3,343; 2,913 | 2,721 


In the year 1916, 56 per cent. of the total persons received into gaol were 
detained in default of payment of fines at the lower courts; 1,082 
subsequently obtained release by paying part fines proportionate with 
unserved balance of sentence, and an amount of £2,721 was received at the 
_gaols, 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Dest, 


During 1916, 26 men and 5 women were imprisoned for debt, but the time 
of detention, as a rule, extended over a short period, and the number of 
‘debtors in confinement at any given time was not large. At the end of 
.the year 1916 there were no debtors in gaol. 
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CapiTaL PUNISHMENT. 


The following table shows the number of convictions, and executions for 
capital offences, in the State during the Jast five years, together with 
the total number of death senterces pronounced, and sentences of death 
recorded :— 


" f { 
Death Sen- | - Death Sen- 
Capit«l Offences. tences Capital Offences. tences 
Year Pronounced Year Pronounced 
and Sentences : and Sentences 
; of Death | of Death 
Convictions. | Executions.| Recorded. | Convictions. |} Executions. | Recorded. 
1912 18 1 9 1915 9 | one 9 
1913 16 eee 10 1916 5 2 4 
1914 16 oe 13 j 


Of the five persons convicted in 1916 two were executed, one sentence 
was commuted to penal servitude for life, one to fifteen years, and the 
other case in which a new trial was ordered was not decided at the end of 
the year, 


Sprcian TREATMENT, 
First Offenders. 


When any person, not previously convicted of an indictable offence is 
convicted for a minor offence and sentenced, the Court may suspend the 
sentence upon a recognisance, without sureties, for good behaviour during 
the period covered by the sentence, the probationary term being, however, 
not less than one year. An examination is made for purposes of 
identification, and the offender is required to report himself periodically. 
Tf his conduct be not satisfactory he becomes liable to imprisonment for the 
unexpired portion of the sentence; but good behaviour during the whole 
orobationary period will cancel the conviction. During 1916, there were 
.330 persons, viz., 232 at Magistrates’, and 98 at Higher Courts, released as 
first offenders ; of these, 273 were men, and 57 women. These figures do 
not include children released on probation from the Children’s Court, under 
the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act, 1905. 

The records of prisoners, convicted at the higher courts show that, out of 
670 received into gaol during 1916, 398 had not been convicted previously. 

At Goulburn Gaol special reformative treatment is provided for first 
offenders—useful employment, educational facilities, physical drill, and strict 
classification in order to prevent the association of prisoners of vicious 
tendencies, That this plan is an important factor in the deterrent 
influence of the prison ‘system, is evinced by the small propernen. of 
re-convictions of prisoners passing through the treatment. 


Youthful Offenders. 


In England, the ages between 16 and 21, or in certain cases 23 years, 
are regarded as the critical period during which temptation is hardest to 
resist, and young offenders may reap most benefit from disciplinary and 
moral influences and industrial training. In New South Wales the upward 
limit is set at age 25, and a strict line of demarcation is drawn between 
offenders over and under that age. Offenders under age 25 are classified in 
age-groups, also according to length of sentence over or under 12 months, 
and divisional treatment is accorded. Special disciplinary, scholastic, re- 
ligious, physical training and industrial courses are provided, for the last of 
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which facilities in the form of workshops are available. Great discrimination 
and special care’ are necessary to prevent such youthful offenders from 
becoming confirmed criminals, 


Maintenance Confinees. 


The Deserted Wives and Children Amending Act, 1913, empowers the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons to direct a prisoner committed to prison under 
the Deserted Wives and Children Act, 19V1, or the Infant Protection Act, 
1904, to perform any specified class of work. An estimate is made of the 
value of the work performed, and after a deduction for the prisoner's keep, 
the remainder is applied towards satisfaction of the order for maintenance 
under the Deserted Wives and Children Act 1901, or for maintenance or 
expenses under the Infant Protection Act, 1904. 

During 1916 the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol was 
238, as compared with 285 in the previous year. 


WomMeEN In PRISONS. 


In August, 1909, the State Reformatory for Women was opened at Long 
Bay, and to this central institution are sent all prisoners from the metro- 
politan district, and all long-sentence prisoners from extra-metropolitan 
districts. At Long Bay an exhaustive system of classification is in force, 
accommodation being provided by means of 290 separate rooms. 

During 1916, 1,909 women were received and 1,881 discharged from Long 
Bay, the number remaining at end of the year being 201. Approximately 
64 per cent. of the women received at all gaols were committed on sen- 
tences of one month and less, and consequently presented little opportunity 
for the application of reformative measures. The industrial activity of 
the institution resulted in an output of manufactures, which, with the 
work of gardening and domestic services, was valued at £2,560. During 
1916 the daily average at the Long Bay State Reformatory for Women was 
199; and 4 prisoners were punished for breaches of regulations, 

In 1916, at all gaols of New South Wales, 1,847 female prisoners were 
received under sentence, the daily average number, including untried 
prisoners, being 215. 


HasBituaL CrimINAts AND PREvENTIVE DETENTION. 


The Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time, on account of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. 
A definite sentence is served on account of the offence charged, and subse- 
quently the offender is detained for an indefinite term, until he is deemed 
fit for freedom. 

This system of treatment acts as a deterrent to the existence of professional 
criminals, and moreover confers an incalculable benefit on society by remov- 
ing the force of example of criminality. The benefits accruing from the 
system of indeterminate sentences, as initiated in New South Wales, have 
led to its adoption in other communities. 

Five men were declared to be habitual criminals during 1916—making a 
total of 68 men and 1 woman so declared since the inception of the Act. Of 
this number, 34 men and 1 woman were released on probation, 6 being recom- 
initted to gaol, 5 died, 3 were released on medical grounds, % were removed 
to the Hospital for Criminal-Insane, and in 7 cases the declaration of an 
habitual criminal was remitted. At the end of 1916 there were under 
detention 14 men who had not yet completed the definite period, and 9 men 
who had passed into the indeterminate stage. 
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On the completion of the definite term under the ordinary prison 
regulations, the habitual criminal passes to the indeterminate stage, which 
ivi i and special; a minimum 
period of 4 years and 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special grade wherein cases may be 
brought under consideration with a view to release. At the end of 1916, 7 
prisoners were in the intermediate grade, and 2 were in the higher grade. _ 

An important proviso of the Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while 
under detention as an habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some 
useful trade, and receiveat least one-half of the proceeds of his work. As the 
majority of these persons have not been trained in any branch of skilled Jabour, 
facilities are afforded them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training 
in some remunerative employment, such as brush or boot-making, carpentering, 
or tailoring. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


During 1916 the total convictions for drunkenness numbered 23,017. 
The following table shows the total convictions—that is cases in which 
convictions were recorded, not distinct persons convicted— during each of the 
last ten years, and their ratio to the mean population. In September, 1916, 
a new method of dealing with persons charged with drunkenness was: 
adopted in the metropolitan police district. Such persons may now 
be released upon depositing an amount equal to the usual penalty 
imposed, and in the event of non-appearance at the Court the deposits are. 
forfeited and no further action is taken. In 1916 there were 446 cases (407 
men and 39: women) in which bail was estreated. These have been excluded: 
from the table :-— : 


Total Convictions. ; pert 000 ot 
Year, : 
Males. Females. | Total. | Populus on Popaiaeion, Total. 

1907 23,573 4,536 28,109 29°86 6°23 18°52 
1908 23,730 4,087 | 27,817 _ 29°59 5:49 18°00 
1909 23,616 3,747 | 27,363 | 28°86 4:94 17°35 
1910 24,450 2,930 27,380 29°10 - 3°78 . 16°94 
1911 “26,295 3,004 29,299 | 30°28 3°77 17:60 ° 
1912 29,264 3,456 32,720 32°05 4:19 18°82 
1913 29,153 | 8,314 32,467 30°65 3°86 17°94 
1914 30,135 3,073 33,208 31:04 3°48 1792 
1915 23,224 2,639 . 25,863 24°16 2°91 13°84 
1916 20,579 2,438 23,017 21°89 2°63 12°33 


It will be seen that there has been a decided decrease in the convictions 
of women; this has been most marked in the years immediately sueceeding 
the enactment of the Liquor Amendment Act of 1905, and the establish- 
ment of State nstitutions for treatment of inebriates in 1907. There is no 
doubt that the proportions have been appreciably lowered by the detention 
of women who, though few in number, swelled the record of cases by repeated 
convictions on the charge of drunkenness. 

With regard to the men, the rate in 1916, viz., 21-89 per 1,000, was the 
lowest during the period. The offences af soldiers, dealt with by military 
authorities, are not included in these figures. 
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Breacues or Prison REGULATIONS. 


A Visiting Justice is appointed to visit each prison at least once in every 
week, and Judges of the Supreme Court and Justices of the Peace may at any 
time visit and examine any prison. The Visiting Justice is empowered 10 
hear and determine all complaints made against a prisoner for disobeying the 
rules of the gaol, or for having committed any offence, and to pass sentence of | 
solitary confinement for a term not exceeding seven days. Drastic forms of' 
punishment have been replaced by a policy of deprivation of privileges, and 
experience shows that the latter method is effective. No corporal nor 
“dark-cell” punishments have been inflicted for prison offences in New 
South Wales since May, 1900. 

Breaches of prison regulations are rare, the punishments imposed for such. 
infractions of discipline affecting only 1 per cent. of the total number of 
prisoners received into the gaols during the year 1916; of a total of 178 
breaches, 3 were cases of violence to officers, and 11 of idleness. This 
satisfactory record is attributed to the fact that as far as practicable all 
the prisoners have been engaged in strenuous manual labour. 


Sickness AND Mortanity 1N GAOLs. 


Visiting surgeons are attached to the various important establishments. 
of which the sanitation and hygiene are on modern lines. Among the 
persons received into the institutions are included many whose physical 
condition is deplorable, persons in the last stages of disease, and aged and 
infirm persons, for whom a hospital or asylum is the befitting destination. 
Within the institutions cleanly habits are required, and there occur few 
instances of disease originating after reception; on the other hand there-. 
are cases in which disease, apparently originated prior to committal, has 
grown so serious as to compel the release of the prisoner. Prisoners suffering 
from tuberculosis receive special treatment. 

The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number - 
of 1,681 inmates during 1916, the total number of cases of sickness treated in 
hospital was 477 ; 13 prisoners died, and 29 were released on medical grounds. 

Particulars in respect of the duration of illness are not available, but 
details regarding the deaths show 6 from heart disease, tuberculosis 2, 
pneumonia 2, fibroid tumour, venereal disease, and suicide one each. The 
death rate per 1,000 of the average number of inmates was 7°73. 


INSANITY IN GAOLS. 


During 1916, 50 cases of insanity, viz., 48 males and 2 females, were 
diagnosed among the gaol inmates; of which number 31 showed symptoms on 
reception, and 10 developed them within one month of admission. Six 
prisoners were sent to observation wards, 98 persons were received 
for -protection or on charges of mental defectiveness, and 4 were received 
suffering from the effects of alcoholism. 


Contacious DisEAsEs. 


Under the Prisoners Detention Act, 1908, prisoners found to be suffering 
from certain contagious diseases may be detained in Lock Hospitals 
attached to the gaols. In cases of imprisonment without option of fine, a 
stipendiary magistrate may cause the prisoner to be detained until certified 
by the medical officer as free from disease even after the definite sentence 
is served ; but in the case of imprisonment in heu of payment of a fine, the 
Act does not provide for detention beyond the specified term of imprisonment. 

Owing to this limitation of the Act, no less than 471 cases or more than 
29 per cent. have been discharged from prison since 1909 while possibly ina | 
contagious state, During 1916, orders for detention in the Lock Hospitals. 
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were obtained in the eases of 92 men and 83 women, and, in addition, 
treatment was given to 84 men and 52 women, for whom orders were not. 
obtained—of the latter, 40 men and 44 women were discharged uncured. 
In the following statement are shown particulars of the cases treated since: 
the inception of the Act : 


Discharged. oo ‘ 
f Treated. Remaining in Hospital 
Year : | Free from Not free from at ehd of Year. 
" ; Contagion. Contagion. 

Men |Women.| Men. | Women.| Men. |Women.| Men. | Women.| Total. 
1909 132 59 69 934 46 19 17 6 23 
1910 | 136 20 70 16 47 2 19 2 21 
1911 | 121 27 68 15 38 4 15 8 23 
1912 | 13 31 59 17 26 9 28 5 33 
1913 165 29 77 16 54 7 34 6 40 
1914 193 32 113 22 49 5 31 5 36 
3915 226 36 108 26 75 5 43 5 48 
1916 176 135 104 73 40 45 32 17 49 


* Ineludes 2 deaths. 


FuerrtvE OFFENDERS AND EXTRADITION. 


The Imperial statutes in force in New South Wales for the surrender 
of fugitive criminals are the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, and the Extradi- 
tion Act. 

Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision is made for the. 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or vice versd,. 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charged with the 
perpetration of crimes which, in the part of His Majesty’s dominions where 
they are committed, are punishable by a minimum penalty of imprisonment 
with hard labour for twelve months. Persons apprehended under this Act 
are brought before a Magistrates’ Court, and their cases are included in the. 
figures relating to the business transacted at such courts. 

During 1916, 37 persons—35 males and 2 females—were arrested in other 
countries as fugitive offenders, and returned to New South Wales. Of these 
8 were discharged, 8 were summarily convicted, and 13 were committed to 
higher courts } in 3 cases maintenance orders were made, and the remaining 
cases were otherwise treated. 

The number of persons arrested in New South Wales during 1916 as 
fugitives from other parts of the British Empire was 32, of whom 30 were 
mates. Of these 29 were remanded to other States of the Commonwealth 
and 3 to New Zealand. 

The Extradition Act provides for the surrender to foreign States of 
persons aceused or convicted of committing crimes within the jurisdiction of 
such States, and for the trial of criminals surrendered to British dominions. 
Treaties for the extradition of fugitives subsist between the United Kingdom 
and the majority of foreign countries. In proceedings taken in New South 
Wales under the Extradition Act the fugitive may be brought before a 
Stipendiary or Police or Special Magistrate, who hears evidence on oath, and,. 
if satisfied, makes out a warrant for the extradition. At the hearing, 
the Consul for the country of which the person charged is a subject, the 
Crown Solicitor, and the Inspector-General of Police are represented. If 
a warrant be granted, the prisoner is detained for fifteen days prior to extra-- 
dition, during which interval he may apply to the Supreme Court for a writ. 
of habeas corpus. During the year 1916 there were no extraditions, 
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PREVENTION OF INFLUX OF CRIMINALS. 


In the Commonwealth Immigration Act, 1912, special clauses have been 
‘inserted vesting powers in the States to prevent the landing of criminals. 


AUXILIARY AGENCIES. 


The Prisoners’ Aid Association assists released persons to find suitable 
-employment,.and acts as trustees of gratuities and moneys earned while in 
prison. During 1916, 186 discharg-d prisoners were supplied ‘with food, 
money, clothing, or lodging, while employment was secured in 73 cases. 
Formal applications for assistance numbered 292, of which only 18 were 
refused, 

The work of the Association in assisting first offenders with advice or help 
‘in obtaining sureties covered 2,107 cases during 1916. Fines amounting 
‘to £984 were collected in 533 cases, while sureties for payment of fines, 
and the necessarv bail, were found in many cases, thus assisting a large 
numer to retain their employment. 

The principal religious bodies delegate special officers for police court 
duty, and the work performed by such officers covers every possible form of 
assistance. 

Upon external agencies depend the provision of lectures, entertainments, 
&c., at the various institutions, but religious and educational work, as already 
noted, are functions of the system. 

The Compendium, a monthly newspaper for issue to well-conducted 
prisoners in the gaols of New South Wales, has been published since 1912. 
This paper is edited and compiled under the supervision of the Comptroller- 
General of Prisons, and, in addition to matters of a non-controversial 
nature, contains information regarding the demands for labour in various 
parts of the State. 


Cost or PoLice anp Prison SERVICES. 


The following table shows the amount expended in maintaining the’ 
‘police and prison services of New South Wales during the last five years, also 
the amount of fines paid into the Consolidated Revenue, and the net return 
from prison labour :— 


Expenditure and Revenue. | 1912. | 1913. | 1914, | 4915. | 1916. 
Expenditure— . | £ | £ £ £ £ 
*Police ... S38 re ase ...| 510,407 | 574,806 | 681,044 | 578,225 | 575,367 
Penal establishments tae ...| 105,399 | 106,825 | 113,305 | 103,843 | 102,641 
Total ... ies eek ..-| 615,806 | 681,631 | 694,349 | 683,068 | 678,008 


Revenue— 
Fines paid to Consolidated Revenue| 29,760 | 29,868 | 31,350] 27,741 | 28,640 

Net value of prison labour of a i 
productive character ae ...| 20,688 | 22,614] 28,978! 38,482; 41,904 


Total ... ate wes ...| 50,448 | 52,482) 60,328 | 66,223) 70,544 


ot 
Dp 
or 
Py 

a] 
or 
foe) 
8 


Net Expenditure ... 149 | 634,021 | 616,845 | 607,464 


Per Head of Mean Population— s. d. | 8s, dv j s. da s. d./ s. d. 
Police ... = wes tie | 53104) 6 4 60 / 511 | 510 
Penal establishments es | O11} O1131 O11 | O 84), 0 8 


* Financial year ending 30th June. 
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SHIPPING. 


LEGISLATION AND SUPERVISION. - 


Tur laws of Australia are in force on all British ships whcese first port of 
clearance and port of destination are in the Commonwealth. 


Prior to the inauguration of the Commonwealth in 1901, the shipping 
of the State was controlled partly by Imperial enactment (the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894) and partly by enactments of the Legislature of New 
South Wales. 


The Commonwealth has power to make laws with respect to trade and 
commerce, and to lighthouses, light-ships, beacons and buoys, and quarantine ; 
also in relation to navigation and shipping. 


The shipping of New South Wales is regulated generally by the Navigation 
Department, but within Port Jackson control of shipping, and matters 
incidental thereto, are vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. The regulation 
of lighthouses was transferred to Commonwealth control on Ist July, 1915. 


OVERSEA AND INTERSTATE SHIPPING. 


In the shipping records the total voyages of vessels are included, but 
account is not taken of ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, nor of 
vessels trading between ports in New South Wales; the tonnage quoted is 
net. Vessels are entered at the first port of call in New South Wa'es, and 
cleared at the port from which final departure is taken from the Stete. 


The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels 
alriving in and departing from all ports of New South Wales at intervals 
since 1600, with the average tonnage per vessel, are as follows :— 


Entries. Clearances, Average 

Year. ee 
Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessel. 

1900 2,784 4,014,755 2,714 3,855,748 1,432 
1905 2,725 4,697,511 2,694 4,684,108 1,731 
1910 2,937 6,290,119 [ 3,035 6,471,855 2,137 
1911 3,127 6,822,135 3,146 6,833,782 2,177 
1912 - 3,354 7,490,046 3,346 7,453,005 2,230 
1913 3,393 8,117,501 3,375 8,071,101 2,392 
1914-15 3,000 7,051,503 3,059 7,219, 914 2,355 
1915-16 3,015 6,552,235 3,062 6,574,582 2,149 
1916-17 2,602 5,803,451 2,613 5,802,683 2,226 


27759 —-A 
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Summarising oversea and interstate trade, the following figures are obtained 
for entries and clearances for the different States and the Northern Territory 
of Australia during 1917, and show the relative pre-eminence of New 
South Wales :— 


Oversea and Interstate. 
State, Entries, Clearances. 

Vessels. Tonnage. | Vessels. Tonnage. 
New South Wales ... | 2,602 5,803,451 2,613 5,802,683 
Victoria ves svi «| 1,962 4,042,819 1,967 4,050,095 
Queensland ... owe | 719 1,540,820 715 1,541,751 
South Australia... oe 798 2,155,948 802 2,153,143 
Western Australia... ...) 728 | 2,548,339 721 2,557,986 
Tasmania ...- ... bes 951 1,057,393 947 1,048,514 
Northern Territory re 91 — 208,441 91 208,441 


NATIONALITIES OF VESSELS. 


The trade of the State of New South Wales is carried, to a very great extent, 
under the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and 
British’ Possessions being controlled by shipowners of the United Kingdom, 
and the interstate trade chiefly by local shipowners. From the table for 
New South Wales given below, distinguishing British and foreign shipping 
at intervals since 1900, it will be seen that the British tonnage declined from © 
85 per cent. in 1900 to 80 per cent. in 1912, The disturbance of trade, caused » 
by war concitions, has affected this average, the figures for 1916-17 showing 
British shipping tonnage as 88-5 per cent. and foreign tonnage falling pro- 
pertionately to 11-5 per cent. :— 


. Tonnage Entered and Cleared. : Percentage. 
Year. ae = ; a 
British. : Foreign. - Total. _; British. Foreign. 
i - 
1900 6,702,106 1,168,397 7,870,503 <| 85°16 | 14-85 
1905 8,033,943 1,347,676 9,381,619 85°63 . 14°37 . 
1910 10,723,040 — 2,038, 934 12,761,974 84-02 15°98 
1911 11,239,844 2,416,073 13,655,917 82°31 17°69 
1912 11,983,698 — 2,959,353 14,943,051 80°20 19°80 
1913 13,182,112 _ 3,006,490 16,188,602 81°43 18°57 
1914-15 | 12,712,830 "1,559,087 14,271,417 89:07 10-93 
1915-16 11,582,777 1,544,040 13,126,817 88°24 11°76 | 
1916-17 10,271,791 | 1,334,343 11,606,184 88°51: | 11°49 


— 


Of the tonnage included as British, a large proportion is owned or registered 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
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In 1901, of vessels trading with this State, those owned in the Australian 
Commonwealth represented 39-8 per cent. of the total; and in 1917, 41-6 
per cent. of the total. 


The present war has caused a material alteration in foreign tonnage, as 
may be gathered from the statement below, which shows the number and 
tonnage of shipping of the principal nationalities that entered and cleared 
the ports of New South Wales in the last two years as compared with 1913 :— 


Entries and Clearances. 


Tonnage— 
—————— Percentage of each 
Nationality 1913. 1915-16, 1916-17. Nationality. 
of Shipping. 
~ 
Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. |Vessels. | Tonnage. | 1913. ‘| 1915-16./1916-17. 
} 
British— 

Australian .. --| 3,231 | 5,711,398 | 3,398 | 5,503,406] 2,934 | 4,838,745 | 35°28 41°92 41°65 
New Zealand ..| 771. | 1,359,138 428 | 512,826 318 | 367,559| 840) 391] 317 
United Kingdom ..) 1,589 | 6,081,117] 1,467 | 5,532,818] 1,286 | 5,040,921 | 87°56 | 42°15 | 43-43 
Other British .- 22 30,459 22 33,732 19 30,266 19 26 26 

Total ..  ..| 5,613 13,182,112 | 5,815 |11,582,777| 4,557 |10,271,791] 8143) 88-24 | 88°51 

Foreign-— 

Franee ae ae 150 313,252 101 152,203 66 94,081 1:93 116 “81 
Germany .. fe 487 | 1,538,728] .... ates gene ered 9°47 Caste kes 
Norway o A 183 353,843 8s 144,766 39 55,947 2-19 | 1°10 “48 
Sweden a ae 23 57,643 24 56,792 13 34,444 °36 +43 3 
Netherlands a 52 128,870 78 233,185 62 189,958 “80 1°78 1°63 
Italy ar a 29 47,770 4 5,662 10 32,418 *29 “04 28 
Japan a ie 108 332,471 211 536,290 210 | 475,186 2°05 4:08 4°09 
United States of 

America ae 16 148,853 236 310,570 229 389,003 “92 2°37 3°35 
Other Nationalities 52 90,069 50 104,567 29 63,306 “56 80 a) 

Total .. --| 1,155 | 3,006,490 792 | 1,544,040 658 | 1,334,843} 18°57 11-76 11°49 

Grand Total ..| 6,768 /16,188,602 | 6,107 |13,126,817 | 5,215 |11,€06,134 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100°00 


The most notable alterations in the foreign trade are the cessation of 
German shipping, which represented 9-5 per cent. in 1913, and the increases 
in the tonnage belonging to the United States and Japan; the percentage 
of foreign tonnage declined from 18:6 in 1913 to 11-5 in 1917. 


Direcrion oF SHIPPING TRADE. 


Of the tonnage engaged in the outward trade of New South Wales, approxi- 
mately half goes to other Australian States. The following table shows, for 
the specified years in comparative form, the tonnage entered from and cleared 
for the countries within the British Empire, and the principal fereign 
countries, 
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Although a vessel may have called at many ports on both the inward and 
outward voyages, the intermediate ports are not considered, only one 
cyuntry being regarded as that from which the vessel entered or to which 


it cleared. 
Entered from and cleared for various Countries. 
Country. 1900. 1910. 1916-17. 
Vessels.| Tonnage. |Vessels.| Tonnage. |Vessels.| Tonnage. 
British Empire— 
Australian States . [3,082 | 3,861,154 | 3,413 | 6,275,901 |3,179 | 6,099,616 
United Kingdom 341 954,232 | 484 | 2,029,216 | 336 | 1,669,142 
New Zealand 540 | 598,710 | 578 | 1,125,492 | 496 910,827 
Egypt te | Nasa eokee ie || <ecteeteee 4 13,466 
India and Ceylon 57 138,993 59 178,571 84 266,176 
Hong Kong 68 121,933 26 40,392 21 34,182 
Canada ... A ca 41 76,477 42 145,481 44 215,288 
Union of South Africa— 
Cape Colony 152 | 240,755 16 30, 127 
Natal 4o| 60,701| 19| 46,434 } tS aSyilo 
Fiji aes wee 65 64,125 66 | 101,754 61 149,106 
Straits Settlements 19 31,212 62 | 151,091 36 87,722 
Papua 14 31,448 20 13,657 9 5,429 
Ocean Island Sos a||  weecdene’ 30 63,260 21 42,639 
Other British Possessions 46 46,653 38 39,997 52 40,001 
Unspecified: fi: ~ Sad, cell ve | Seaeeee. [lee It sees 112} 557,130 
Total, British Countries ...| 4,465 | 6,206,393 | 4,848 /10,241,373 ]4,473 | 10,188,839 
Foreign Countries— | — — 
France 44; 100,793; 51| 148,137] 13 43,974 
Germany 70 | 284,817 | 155 | 510,510 | on | cesses 
Belgium ... ae ee 13 28, 129 12 34,126 | .., edasttias 
United States of America 157 303,187 183 403,343 | 253 521,583 
China... 19 41,161 set||| - ae eeeeee 2 7,512 
Japan - 34 83,179 93 | 239,713 | 112 270,175 
New Caledonia... 118 | 143,867 59 | 107,341 78 83,079 
Java do 45 89,129 46 104,488 39 114,712 
Philippine Islands 31 44,825 47 | 125,945 1 743 
Hawaiian Islands 94 107,248 27 62,841 4 7,014 
Peru 28 37,411 44 58,389 10 18,821 
Chile “a ose 211 295,829 | 207 443,202 42 83,270 
Other Foreign Countries 169 | 154,535 | 200 | 282,566] 188 316,412 
Total, Foreign Countrics ...| 1,033 | 1,664,110 | 1,124 | 2,520,601 | 742 | 1,467,295 
Total +..| 5,498 | 7,870,503 | 5,972 |12,761,974 | 5,215 | 11,606, 134 


Of the total tonnage amounting to 11,606,134 in 1916-17, vessels from and 


to other Australian States represented 6,099,616, or 53 per cent. 


The 


United Kingdom furnished the next largest tonnage, with 1,669,142, 
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equal to 14 per cent., followed by New Zealand with 910,827 tons, or 
8 per cent. The United States followed with 521,583 tons, being 4 per cent., 
then Japan with 270,175, India and Ceylon 266,176, and Canada 215,288. 
Tn 1913 Germany headed the foreign tonnage, but on the declaration ef war 
in August, 1912, the shipping trade with this country ceased. Several cir- 
cumstances have contributed to the fall in the South American trade, of 
which the restriction of the export of coal is the most nctable. 


The above tables do not disclose the full extent of the shipping communi- 
cation between New South Wales and other countries, since the records, 
relating only to terminal ports, entirely disregard the business of inter- 
mediate ports of call, which, being on the direct route of so many shipping 
lines, are visited regularly by vessels both on their outward and inward 
journeys. 


STEAM AND Sartina VESSELS. 


The proportion of sailing vessels to the total tonnage, amounting to 20 per 
cent. in 1900, has steadily diminished during recent years, now representing 
only 2 per cent. The tonnage of each class will be seen from the following 
table :— 


ae Ratio of Steam to 
Year, Steam, Sailing. Total Tonnage. _ 
Entered, Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. per cent. | per cent. 
1900 3,206,657 3,140,449 808,098 715,299 79°87 © 81°45 
1905 4,051,884 - 4,042,703 645,627 641,405 86°26 86°31 
1910 5,892,049 6,047,832 398,070 424,023 93:67 93°45 
1911 6,427,442 6,424, 865 394,693 408,917 94°71 94°02 
1912 7,010,420 6,975,678 479,626 477,327 93°60 93°60 
1913 7,800, 389 7,744,422 317,112 326,679 96:09 95°95 
1914-15 6,892,390 7,004,886 159,113 215,028 97°74 97-03 
1915-16 6,346,795 6,360,428 205,440 214,154 96°86 96°74 
1916-17 5,667,671 5,670,665 135,780 132,018 97°66 97°72 


VESSELS WITH CARGO, AND IN BaLLast. 


The following statement evidences the relative importance of British 
shipping among the number of vessels, with cargo and in ballast, entered and 
cleared New South Wales ports during the year ending 30th June, 1917 :— 


Entries, Clearances, 
Nationality | ee 
of Shipping. With Cargo. In Ballast. With Cargo. In Ballast. 
Steam, |Sailing.| Steam. |Sailing.| Steam. |Sailing.| Steam. |sailing. 
British— 
Australian ... | 1,048 21 393 eee 1,417 25 30 
Other ade ..| 663 | 20 123 7 158 25. 27 ees 
Foreign es { 196 83 26 22 209 82 13 27 
Total... «| 1,907 | 124 542 29 2,384 | 132 70 27 


The majority of sailing vessels are foreign-owned, but the numbers are 
decreasing in proportion to the decline of sailing vessels among the world’s 
shipping. 
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The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners is 
illustrated by the large amount of tonnage entries in ballast, and the small 
number of clearances without cargo. Many vessels arriving in ballast come 
‘from ports of neighbouring States, where they have delivered a general 
cargo, and, having been unable to obtain full return freight, have cleared 
for Neweastle, in this State, to load coal. In 1916-17 the tonnage entered in 
ballast amounted to 1,031,016 tons. 


Suippinc EntERED AT EACH Port. 


The following statement shows in comparative form the number and 
tonnage of vessels, oversea and interstate, which entered the various ports of 
the State during the last three years :— 


Port Twofold Bay 


Year. Sydney. Newcastle, Kembla. (Eden.) Other Ports. 
ended _ 
30th | a a a ad a | 
i] 3 3 3 | 
June. 2 Tonnage. a Tonnage, $ ‘Tonnage. Z Tonnage. 2 for 
> S > > > 


1915 | 2,032 |5,399,836| 765 |1,487,487| 50 | 72,990 | 65 | 64,390} 88 (26,800 
1916 | 2,051 |4,990,476 | 820 |1,890,980| 60 | 90,928 | 67 | 59,151 47 | 20,705 
1917 1,785 |4,502,758 | 692 [1,170,368] 38 | 59,875 | 49 | 54,607 | 38 | 15,843 


Particulars of shipping—oversea, interstate and coastwise which entered 
at’ each port of New South Wales are contained in the following statement 
for the year ended 30th June, 1917 :— 


‘Port, Vessels.|Tonnage.| Crews. Port. Vessels.| Tonnage. | Crews, 
Bateman’s Bay... 117 | 6,044 | 1,615 || Manning River... i 137 22,107 { 2,008 
Bellinger River... 144 | 21,726 2,005 || Moruya ase See 58 9,381 909 
Byron Bay aes 145 | 82,643 5,120 || Nambucca River ... et 157 20,103 1,870 
Camden Hayen... 88) 12,811 1,269 || Narooma... in is 83 8,900 | 1,082 
Cape Hawke ... 139 | 16,383} 1,453 || Port Hunter (Newcastle)...| 16,459 ) 3,952,640 | 28,398* 
Clarence River ... 192 | 65,819 5,956 || Port Jackson (Sydney) ...| 8,453 | 6,725,828 | 122,984* 
Coft’s Harbour ..: 398 | 122,780 6,590 || Port Kembla (Wollongong) 451 101,980 $,283 
Crookhayen —...|" 52 8,450 817 || Port Macquarie ... ue 134 24,813 2,093 
Eden .,,, ane 172 110,498 5,950 || Port Stephens eee ial A401 | 41,724 5,998 
Kiama ... oie 318 | 51,393 4,156 || Richmond River ... we 238 77,655 4,862 
Lake Macquarie 178 | 12,705 i 1,427 || Tweed River eae se, 113 15,720 1,398 
Macleay River...) 196 | 45,690 3,445 || Woolgoolga a sos 119 27,695 2,146 
7 * Exclusive of Coastwise. tFigures for year 1916. 


Sydney ic one‘of the chief ports-of the world, as appears from a comparison 
ef its oversea and interstate shipping entries (entirely exclusive of coastal 
trade) with the returns of cther ports. 


The total shipping tonnage—oversea, interstate, and coastwise—entering 
Sydney Harbour in 1917 were 8,453 vessels, having a net registered tonnage 
of 6,725,828, and the value of oversea, interstate, and State imports was 
£56,216,354. , 
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Appended are the latest figures, including coastwise, for the principal 
ports of Australasia and the United Kingdom; the figures inchide tonnage 
which arrived at the respective ports, although not recorded as entering: — 


Tonnage, | Tahnnge, t) 
Port. Arrivals incl. |} Port. | Arrivals nol. 
Coastwise. || i Coastwise: ;: 
Australia— England— eR TCEEA 
Sydney... «| 6,725,828 London... | 15,687,515: +> 
Melbourne ... vj 5,479,867 Liverpool (including 
Newcastle ... a 3,952,640 | Birkenhead) ...|_ 12,764,406 
Port Adelaide a 2,131,372* Cardiff ee ..| 9,065,829 
Brisbane... | 2,118,247 Southampton sel 12,502,523 
Fremantle ... as 1,929,425 Hull re. ey 3,739,443 
Townsville Ged 1,200,815 Plymouth ... wl 2,569,903 
Albany... w{ 1,146,247 
ae aa Scotland— 
Hobart was yas 647,933 Glasgow Ue wel 8,213,237 
New Zealand— | Leith dee wef 1,671,227 
Wellington aia 3,183,192 . oo 
Lyttelton... 1..} 1,954,500 || *land— wees 
Auckland ... ae 1,746,514 Dublin oe he 3°104.679 
Dunedin ... aes 829,698 Fea Pail ana 
* Exclusive of Coastwise Shipping—not available. + Exclusive of tonnage used for war 


service. 


STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES. _ 

The majority of steamship lines trading to New South Wales have: 
the benefit of mail contracts with their Governments, but in addition some 
of the foreign lines are assisted by subventions and contributions from 
national exchequers. 

The Commonwealth Government has made a contract with the Orient 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited, for. ten years from Ist February,: 
1910, by which the Commonwealth has agreed to pay a subsidy. of. 
£170,000 per annum for a fortnightly service between Australia and the 
United Kingdom, provided that each mailship is of at least 11,000 tons 
gross registered tonnage, and not less than 17 knots speed. In terms of the 
contract, space for certain cargo is provided; each steamer is. fitted with 
- wireless telegraphy installation, and the Australian flag is flown. . The rates. 
of freight payable on: perishable “produce are stipulated in the contract. 

An annual subsidy is given to Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd., by the New South 
Wales Government, for the. maintenance of a monthly service with Java 
ports and Singapore, and by the Commonwealth for the Pacific Islands service; 
the Union Steamship Company is subsidised by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment for the carriage of mails from Australia. o4 


Routes. 

Practically the whole coastal trade centralises in Sydney, whence vessels 
trade to all the coastal rivers and ports of the State, and as to interstate 
trade the greater part is direct. 

Oversea the New South Wales trade, during 1916-17, included direct 
shipping to the following places within the British Empire :— 


United Kingdom, Mauritius, 

Canada, New Zealand. 

Egypt, Norfolk Island. 
Ellice Islands, Ocean Island. 

Fiji, Papua - 

Gilbert Islands. Solomon Islands, 
Hongkong. South African Union. 
India. Straits Settlements, 


There is also considerable indirect shipping to nearly all these countrics. 
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Rates OF FREIGHTS. 


Distance from foreign trading centres renders freight a large item in the 
cost. of placing the products of the State on oversea markets. Since the 
commencement of the war there has been a continuous rise in the rates on 
account of the restricted tonnage, higher insurance, and increased running 
costs. The following statement gives the rates per steamer from Sydney to 
London during the four years 1913-17, and shows that the increases have 
affected all the principal articles of export :— 


Freight rate. 


Article. 
1913-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 
| 
Wool (greasy) sty Gees. CLD 3d. 3d. to 1gd. | 1gd. to 1Zd. | 13d. to 22d. 
Wheat xe ons ton|25/- to 37/6] —...... 95/- 70 /- to 120 /- 
Frozen meat ... ace w. Ib] sd. to did. | 3d. to fd.| $d.to 14d. | 1d. to 1}d. 
Preserved meat per ton--40 cub. ft. 30/- 30/- to 55/-| 55/- to 87/- |87/-to 120/- 
Rabbits =... ,, “ 55/-  |55/-to 65/-| 65/-to 100/-| _-100/- 
Butter eae ve BG Tb.| 2/- to 2/6 | 2/- to 2/9 | 2/9 to 4/- | 3/9 to 4/- 
Tallow... eos it .. ton, 47/6 47/6 to 65/-; 65/- to 100/-}100 /-to150 /- 
Leather nal. Seth ab? ae 80/- | 80/- to 95/-| 95/- to 190/- \180 /-t0240 /- 
Hides ree ses ses ,, |50/- to 60/-| 55/- to 80/-'80]-tol4d.lb.|t14d. to 2d. 
Timbor wee 1008up. ft} 6/9 6/9 to 8/6 | 8/6 to 15/- | 15/- to 20/- 
Copra vee ae ton} = 42/6 42/6 to 80/-/52/6*to 132/-|132 /-to196 /- 
Measurement goods ... 40 cub. ft./ 40/- to 45/- | 40/- to 55/- | 55/- to 87/- |87/- to 120/- 
, | 


* Plus 20 per cent. ft Per Ib. 


Freights for wool to European ports, to the Hast Coast of the United 
States of America, and to Japan, were as under :— 


Freight rate per lb. 
Route, 
1913-14, 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 
Wool (Greasy)—- d. d. d. d. 
To France ats she ae 3 2tolt 1} to 1% 1§ to 23 
To Italy avs Se aed 2 Ztolf 1} to 23 23 to 33 
To United States of America— 
Via London or Liverpool ...| $to 3 Ztolg | wee seeees 
+, SanFranciscoto Boston| 2#toz |  .... | scene | sete 
and New York. 
‘To Boston, direct... «| ¢tog Z tol} ltolf | wee 
To Japan* ... ies aes $ $ 2 
Wool (Scoured)— 
To Japan* ... ase oe Roo & 3 2 


* Plus 5 per cent primage. 


River TRAFFIC. 


The extent of the waterways of New South Wales has been shown in 
@ previous issue of this Year Book. Relatively to other countries New 
South Wales has few inland waterways, but is dependent upon railways 
and ocean shipping as the principal agencies of transportation. On the 
coastal rivers, there is some traffic apart from the vessels trading between 
the river ports and Sydney, but the extent of this traffic is not recorded. 
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On the inland rivers there is considerable traffic after a season of good 
rainfalls, The Murray River is navigable for some 150 miles above Albury, or 
1,590 miles from its mouth. Its tributaries, the Kyalite or Edwards River and 
the Wakooi River, are navigable for some 400 miles, as far as Deniliquin; 
the Murrumbidgee and the Lachlan Rivers combined provide some 900 
miles of navigable waterway; and the Darling i is navigable in time of freshets 
as far as Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the Murray. Al- 
together, the Murray River system provides some 4,200 miles of waterway 
more or less navigable. The volume of traffic on these rivers is not recorded. 


Ferry SERVICES. 
Rivers. 


Linking up the highways in every direction are ferry services provided 
free by the State. There are 112 of these ferries, of which 21 are national 
works, and 91 are controlled by municipalities and shires. These services 
are not classified as shipping, being necessary connections of highways. 


In Sydney Harbour ferry services are provided by private ccmpanies, 
which are not considered in the light of necessary links in the system of road 
communication, and the companies arc permitted to charge fares. The 
total number of passengers carried on the Sydney Harbour ferries during the 
year ended 30th June, 1917, was 35,216,000. 


CERTIFICATES AND LICENSES. 


Department of Navigation. 


The certificates issued by the Department of Navigaticn, to trading ves- 
se's, during the year ending 30th June, 1917, numbered 555, distributed: 
among coastal perts as follows :— 


4 | 2 ; 
Port. z | Tonnage. pein Port. | z Tonnage. peor as 
> L 
: Harbour and River 
Sea-going Steamers ma 
Sydney ... _«..(175 | 282,761 | 12,386 || Steamers (conéd.) 
Richmond Rivey] 6 306 980- 
oy HT Thveed River ...) 3 161 770 
Harbour and River Total ... .flO1 | 13,158 | 58,242 
Steamers— Les esa eee, 
Sydney ... ...| 62 | 11,380 | 51,685 Motor Boats _ do53 “a 7,434 
Newcastle «.{ 11 563 2,060 ie; a 
P Sailing Vessels— 
Clarence River ...| 11 440 2,003 Sydney 4 26 4,635 - 
Lake Macquarie 1 46 282 | -———-—| 
Manning River...| 2 56 76 SueaS 
Port Macquarie...| J 33 33 Steamers ... ...|276 1295,919 | 70,628 
Port Stephens ...| 4 173 353 Motor Boats «+1253 ee 7,434 
. Sailing Vessels ...| 26 | 4,635 re 
|_| 
Total ... ...,555 | 300,554 | 78,062 
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_ Certificates are issued to all trading vessels, passenger or cargo, and 
are renewable at maximum intervals of twelve months. Watermen 
licensed by the Department of Navigation for 1916-17 numbered 85, 
viz., 23 at Newcastle; 15 at Clarence River; 9 at Hawkesbury River; 8 at 
George’s River ; 13 at Tweed River; 6 at Port Stephens; 3 each at 
Botany Bay and Richmond River; 2 at Lake Macquarie; and 1 each 
at Bermagui, Merimbula, and Port Hacking, 


Sydney Harbour Trust. 


On the 30th June, 1917, there were 11 watermen licensed by the Sydney 
Harbour Trust to ply on Port Jackson, while the vessels licensed by the 
Trust included the following :— 


| f 


‘ License. Vessels. | Tonnage. License, Vessels. | Tonnage: 
Lighters... 4.00 4..] 457 22,814 || Water Boats ...  ...| 18 743 
Ferry Steamers ... we 74 8,818 Hulks ... ae | 23 12,325 
Tugs eu sas | 66 1,502 || Punts ... see ai} 715 249 
Laan ohes Staats ae 8 92 
Oil ... gels STAs OW) sects | 
i 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT FOR VESSELS.. 


Equipments for safety under the Navigation Act are as follows :— 


Sea-going Vessels. 


Sufficient boat and raft accommodation and life-jackets for passengers 
and crew up to the numbers stated in the vessel’s certificate. 


Life-buoys in proportion to boats carried, the minimum number being 
ten. 


Blue lights (12), deck flare lights (2), rocket distress signals (24), 
rockets (12). 


Harbour and River Steamers. 
Sufficient boats, buoyant apparatus, float seats, rafts, and life-jJackets. 
At least four life-buoys. 
Approved signals of distress. 


WRECKS AND DISASTERS. 


- Wrecks and shipping casualties occurring to British merchant shipping 
on the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of Marine 
Inquiry, ‘of which some account is given in the chapter of this Year Book 
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relating to law courts. The following statement shows such wrecks and 
casualties reported since 1915 :— 
British Vessels. | 
Year ; Crews and 
ended Bish Passen- Lives Lost, 
ad June: Steam. | Motor. | Sailing.| Total. Bere. || 
1915 3 |] 1° 6 | 10 1,896 117—=«|sid8 
1916 5 | 6 4 15 3,466 81 4 
1917) | «11 2 , 13 6,554 314 6 
| | 


The majority of the vessels reported are small coasters under 200 tons. 
The figures given above do not include vessels which left the ports of the 
State and have apparently been lost. 


Two life-boat stations are maintained on the coast, one at Sydney and the 
other at Newcastle; and the whaleboats at the pilot stations are fitted for 
rescue service. The steam tugs subsidised for the towing of ships are 
available also for the purpose of assisting vessels in distress; and life-saving 
appliances are kept at certain places along the coast. - A considerable number 
of vessels trading in Australian waters ere fitted with wireless telegraphy 
apparatus. 


The Royal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New South Wales is 
maintained by public subscriptions, unsubsidised by the State, to afford 
relief in cases of distress to dependents of seamen belonging to New South 
Wales who have lost their lives or sustained injury in the discharge of, their 
duties, to relieve crews of vessels and necessitous passengers wrecked in 
New South Wales waters, and to encourage acts of bravery by: granting 
awards for meritorious deeds in saving human life. The relief. granted on 
account of maritime disasters during the year ended 30th June, 1917, 
amounted to £465, in addition to £67 expended on account of rewards for 
merit, medals and certificates. The revenue of the Society for the year 
included £1,353, derived from public subscriptions and other sources. 


Under the auspices of the religious denominations, several missions are 
interested in the welfare of seamen, each of which maintains an institute in 
Sydney for men while in the port. 


Pinot anp Rocket STATIONS. 


Pilotage on the coast of New South Wales is a State service. The services 
of pilots must be engaged for all vessels not specifically exempted, and 
certificates of exemption from pilotage for the various ports of the State are 
granted, after examination, only to British subjects, and may be used only 
in respect of British ships registered in Australia or in New Zealand, and 
engaged in trade in Australasia and the South Sea Islands, or in whaling. 


CHARTS AND COASTAL SURVEYS. 


The British Admiralty employ surveying ships on the Australian Coast, 
and during recent years they have been engaged principally on ‘the 
northern and north-western portions of the continent. 
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CoasTtaL AND Harsour Licurs. 


The coast of New South Wales, about 700 miles in length, is well provided 
with lighthouses and signal stations, the number of lighthouses being 28, 
averaging one light to 25 miles of coast. line :— 


3 | 8o8 
Location of Lighthouse. ae Description of Light, Colour of Light. Fr 2 
5 | a8 
Nauti- 
cal 
Oxf miles. 
Green Cape eas .. (37 16 | Revolving ... ...| White ... 19 
Twofold Bay (Eden)37 4 | Fixed .| Red 7 
(Lookout Point). : 
Montague Island—Sum-)36 15 , Fixed and Flashing .| White ... 20 
ont. 
Bateman’s Bay ... .. | Fixed ..| Green ... ae 
Unadulla (Warden Head) 35 22 is oe ..| White ... 12 
Jervis Bay(Point Perpen-|35 5 Group Flashing 33 aa 24 
dicular). 
Crookhaven River 134 54 | Fixed | Red... rae 7 
Kiama... in .. (B4 40 ag ..| Green wf 9 
Wollongong - [84 25 Group Flashing oo ...| White ... 10 
Bellambi . |34 22 | Occulting .. sad ..| White and Red 8 
Cook ’s River (Botany Bay) 33 57 | Fixed | White ... -_ 
Port Jackson, Sydney— 
Macquarie (Outer/33 51 | Revolving ... ” sos vee] 25 
South Head). 
Hornby (Inner South'33 50 | Fixed sy 14 
Head). 
Broken Bay (Barrenjoey) 33 35 Pr = .| Red... 10 
Norah Head : 33 17 | Flashing : .| White ... 18 
Port Hunter, Newcastle— 
Nobbys Head (Summit}/32 55 | Double Flashing ... soe val 17 
Rone epieathvecnete 32 45 | Revolving ... whe oe ¥ u 
Nelson Head (Summit)...) .... | Fixed Si ...| White and Red 8 
"Sugarloaf Point (Seal!/32 26 | Revolving... —... .| White ... .| 22 
Rocks) 
3% (same Tower) ...| .... | Fixed .| Green 3 
Forster, Cape Hawke/32 11] ,, x5 6 
(anchorage), 
Crowdy Head oe 3151) ., ...| White and Red | 12 
Tacking Point . (31 29] ,, tu .| White ... 12 ¢ 
mony Cape me ..|80 56 | Group Flashing 5 es ae 
onument Poe rial : White an - 6 
Bay 30 53 | Fixed se } R 3 
Cot) Harbour Jetty .. 30 18 ri Rix .| Red te 5 
Sonrth Solitary Island|30 12 | Revolving ... White ... 20 
(Summit). 
Clarence River ... ..(29 26 | Fixed age sae xs 12 
Richmond River (2) .../28 52 |{ mee ” a 
9 ” 
Cape Byron . .../28 38 | Flashing rr 26 
>» . (same Tower) ...| ... | Fixed ..| Red wae wee 
Tweed River(Fingal Head)|28 11 oe .| White ... 12 


Distance visible.—The distance is calculated visible to an observer whose eye is elevated 15 feet from the 


sea-level. 


Lighted beacons and leading lights are placed for the eafety of harbour 
navigation in the ports of Sydney, Neweastle, Narooma and Moruya, and on 


all Northern rivers. 
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In Port Jackson the question of efficient lighting has received considerable 
attention; leading Jights have been erected at the entrance to the port, 
with occulting lights to mark the channels. Electric fog-bells are used in 
times of fog. 

In Port Hunter, leading lights have been placed, also there are fog-bells. 


Docks AND SLIPps. 


As the shipping traffic, employing vessels of considerable size, is 
concentrated at Sydney and Newcastle, accommodation, provided by 
the Government and by private enterprise, for building, fitting, and repairing 
ships in the State, is availabl: at these ports. At Sydney there are four 
graving docks, five floating docks, and six patent slips; at Newcastle there 
are three patent slips. Other docking and building yards are established 
along the coast to meet the necessitics of the smaller vessels engaged in 
coastal trade. 

Particulars 2s to dock accommodation at Sydney and at Newcastle at 
30th June, 1917, are supplied in the following table :— 


Lifting- 


power of 
Name of Dock. Where situated. Length. Breadth, ern Liocuge d 
Patent 
Shp. 
SYDNEY HARBOUR—(PORT JACKSON). 
Graving Docks— ft. ft. ft. tons. 
Commonwealth ; 
Government— From outer caisson, 633 84 30 
No. 1 (Sutherland) 2 Cockatoo » inner ,, 603 } soaey 
No. 2 (Fitzroy) Island, » outer ,, 506 49 19} 
» inner ,, 484 \ Ei rears 
Mort’s.... ---| Mort’s — Bay, 640 69 entrance at] 16ft.6in. high] ...... 
Balmain cope, water. 
59 on floor. | 12 ft. 6in. low 
water, 
Woolwich ...| Parramatta 850 100 af cope, 83] 28 high water] ...... 
River. at entrance,| 23 low ’ 
Floating Docks— 75 on floor. 
Ward’s... ...| WaterviewBay 163 42 11} 400 
Drake’s «| White Bay, 150 60 74 300 
Balmain. Dead 
Weights, 
Woolwich Pon-| Woolwich, 195 56 between 12 1,400 
toon Dock. Parramatta altars, 
River, 
Jubilee ... 317 88 at cntrance. 13 L,2)) 
Johnston’s 
» Small Bay. 100 23 7 8) 
Patent Slips— 
Commonwealth , 
overnment— 
Arms, 28 
Not Cockatoo { 105 Cradle, 20 9 800 
sland. Arms, 
No. 2 was 33 Cradle, 6 “Ty 4 & 
$. W. Gov , rms, ae 
N.S woes Ae gta Dawes’ Point 82 { Cradle, 10 2. } 6 100 
Mort’s No, 1 ] 270 36 aes iene: 16} 1,500 
. aft. 
» No.2 \. Mort's Bay, 200 26 8 ft. forwd, 14 800 
{ Balmain, i ft. aft. 
» No.3 58 15 4 ft. forwd. 40 
} L 6ft. Gin. aft. ‘ 
NEWCASTLE HARBOUR~{PORT HUNTER). 
Patent Slips— ft. ft. ft. tons, 
O’Sullivan’s ».| Stockton... 200 40 8 ft. forwd. 12) 1,000 
ft. aft, up 
to 170 ft. 7 
ft. forwd. if 
Callen’s No. 1 _ : 30 220 ve long. 108 
allen’s No, : 15 
»~=No2 } Stockton wf 150 30 8 - 100 
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Particulars as to the Government graving docks elsewhere along the coast 
are as follow :— 


] 
Locality. Length on Top. a at Draught limits. 

ft. ft. it. 
Tweed River... i! 115 42 | 10 
Richmond River ... a 2143 45 | 10 
Clarence River ... 115 \ 42 10 
Macleay River 121 | 32 7 
Manning River 1283 | 40 6} 
Shoalhaven River 130 26 6 


Transactions at all Government docks for the years ended 30th June, 
1915-17 are recorded in the following statement of vessels docked :— 


( 


1915. 1916. 1917. 
Situation. 7 a 
Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage, Vessels, | Tonnage. 
, | 
Port Jackson 132 243,922 133 | 185,397 127 176,835 
Tweed River 10 741 7 539 14 1,481 
Richmond River 10 - 1,618 19 | 1,887 7 846 
Clarence River ... 15 1,267 18 1,321 11 899 
Manning River ... 7 89 9 | 194 8 | 45 


Surp-BvrLpInG. 


The numbers and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels built in New South 
Wales are shown in the following statement for the years 1876-1917 :— 


Sailing. Stcam. | Motor. Total. 

Years, : 

I tl 
Vessels, | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. ' Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. 

\ J 
1876-1885 328 16,722 297 2457 78..|) daveee.| | sesese 625 41,500 
1886-1895 144 5,742 129 BQN. esssee|) sees : 273 12,953 
1896-1905 160 | 7,160 137 8,529% ||. cavics-||\> cesses 297 15,689 
1906-1910 15 656 91 4,458 weatae sovsce 106 5,114 
1911 1 18 10 891 4 77 15 986 
1912 2 145 8 1,185 10 140 20 1,470 
1913 2 112 10 678 6 100 18 890 
TOT4= 16% th evegece oi) eacend 7 587 | 4 47 11 634 
1915-16 2 184 8 355 | 6; 146 16 685 
1916-17 4 365 5 8,032 8 104 17 8,501 
{ 


of such vessels remain unregistered. 


SHIPPING REGISTERS. 


Although the Act, which controls the registration of shipping in New South 
Wales, does not require the registration of vessels under 15 tons burthen, few 


The rules of yachting clubs ensure the 


registration of the yachts, steamers, and motor boats of the members; and, 
for the purpose of sale or mortgage, business is facilitated by such registration. 
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The only ports in New South Wales at which shipping registers are main- 
tained by the Navigation Department are Sydney and Newcastle, and the 
following statement shows the registration on 30th June, 1917, exclusive 
of lighters, classified according to tonnage :— 


Steam. Motor. Sailing. Total. 
Tonnage. 

Vessels.; Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.| ‘Tonnage. 
Under 50 .| 274 6,330 | 176 1,914 | 275 4,010 | 725 12,254 
50 and under 100... 101 7,191 4 285 56 | 4,146 | 161 11,622 
100 io 200...) 62 8,624 19 2,719 81 11,343 
200 Pn 300...) 31 7,166 9 2,248 40 9,414 
300 i 400... 20 6,885 15 | 5,250 35 12,135 
400 4% 500 ... 9 4,020 4 1,843 13 5,863 
500 ” 600...| 10 5,594 | 1 590 |. 11 6,184 
600 , 1,000...) 10 | 7,470 | 13 |10,271 | 23 | 17,741 
1,000 1,400... 6 6,451 | 3 3,647 10,098 
1,400 , 1,800...) 7 | 10,894 | 10,894 
1,800 and over... 12 | 28,820 ; 12 28,820 
Total .| 542 | 99,445 | 180 2,199 | 395 | 34,724 LW] 136,368 


The aggregate numbers and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels on the 
registers at the close of each year, since 1914, are shown in the following 


statement :— 
=  S, i 
Steam. Motor. | Sailing. Total. 
Year ended 
goth June 
Vessels. Tonnage. | Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. | Vessels.) Tonnage. 
1914 563 106,327 167 1,909 427 41,404 (1,157 | 149,640 
1915 564 104,450 169 | 2,036 427 38,220 | 1,160 | 144,706 
| if 
1916 | 551 92,579 173 | 2,136 418 37,250 | 1,142 131,965 
1917 | 542 99,445 180 2,199 395 34,724 |1,117 | 136,368 


The followirg statement shows the number and value of vessels built 


abroadFand brought into New South Wales for the local trade :— 


Framvntet | Hromotnr | ta 
Year ended 
anges: Vessels. Agee Vessels. Aggregate Vessels. Aggregate 
£ £ : £ 
1915 3 | 87,09 | 2 2,206 | 5 | 89,302 
1916 4 74,913 1 3,843 5 78,756 
1917 4 425,861 4 425,861 
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Changes on the register by sales during the last three years are summarised 


as follows.. Sales to foreign buyers result in removal of the vessels from the 
registers :— 


To British Buyers. To Foreign Buyers. 
Year ended Steam. Motor. | Sailing Steam. Motor. Sailing. 
80th June, a : - 
3 Ton- 3 Ton- | 3 Ton- 3 Ton- 3 ee 3 ees a 
2 E a age. | 2 & | nage. @ | nage. a 4 
g nage ke nage | 3 nage ki g g ki 
yY 1 1 
1915 16 | 2,328) 13 305 | 11 758 1 | 1,168 1 14 
1916 36 | 6,289] 6 97 | 19 |3,408 1 917 
1917 27 |10,235| 6 156 | 12 |2,449 1 705 1 13 
DREDGING. 


The dredging service is controlled by the Department of Public Works 
for the ports and rivers other than Port Jackson, where the Sydney Harbour 
Trust is in control. 


The following statement summarises the operations of the Dredge service 
for the year ending 30th June, 1917, in the effort to prevent the shoaling 
of entrances, and to deepen existing channels wherever necessary :— 


Harbours and Rivers, 
Classification. pother than sere ae 
Tons dredged 2,868,537 1,938, 130 
Hours dredging ... 22,557 11,051 
Expenditure— 
Dredging only £99,632 £31,694. 
Per ton... wes sais 8°34d. 3°92d. 
Per our ea ..| £4 8s, 4d. £2 17s. 4d. 
Dredging : Towing and Re- 
pairs. £114,420 £43,530 
Per ton... 9°57d. 5°39d. 


The Hastern channel of Sydnoy Harbour maintains its depth of 40 feet, 
and the Western channel is being deepened s‘milarly. 


QUARANTINE. 


The administration of all matters relating to seaboard quarantine is under 
control of the Commonwealth. The Quarantine Act, 1908-1915, defines the 
vessels subject to quarantine, and provides for the cxclusion, detention, 
observation, segregation, isolation, protection, sanitary regulatior, and 
disinfection of vessels, persons, gocds, things, animals, or plans, so as to 
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prevent the introduction or. spread of diseases or pests into the Common- 
wealth. Particulars of vessels examined by the Government Port Health 
Officers at Sydney and Newcastle, during cach of the last three years, are 
shown in the following table :— 


Vessels, Persons. 
Year 
ended | 
30th June. ed. Pe hcp a, | Passengers. ! Crews, Total. 
1915 532 | 900 20,394 33,266 53,660 
1916 701 937 26,409 41,403 67,812 
1817 612 | 816 21,466 41,241 62,707 
| 


Vessels arriving in Australian ports from oversea are examined at the 
first port of call, and also, in the case of vessels from places north of Australia, 
at the last port of call, and pratique is given ordinarily for the whole of the 
Commonwealth. 


Stock quarantine is undertaken at Port Jackson, where 45 horses, 13 head 
of cattle, 62 sheep, 23 dogs, and 3 pigs were detained during the year ended 
30th June, 1917. 


DisTANCES FROM SYDNEY. 


The distances by water between Sydney and some of the principal ports 
of the world are as follows :— 


Sydney to-— Miles, Sydney to— Miles, 
Adelaide ee ae .-- 1,080 London, vi¢ Suez a ... 11,863 
Albany ... AS Wes . 2,090 London, via Cape Horn . 13,070 
Auckland hee wee «» 1,281 London, via Capeof Good Hope... 12,500 
Brisbane ced ioe a 503 London’ via Panama ih .. 12,222 
Capetown ne as w 6,774 Melbourne.. is ta 576 
Darwin ... er ne ... 2,540 New York, via Panama.. w =9,704 
Fremantle ... 0... 2,450 San Francisco... vs wns 6,445 
Hobart... une ia one 623 Singapore ... “ae ie w. 4,300 
Hong Kong... ms .. 4,130 Suva ae ath oss ww. = 1,743 
Honolulu Si w. 4,523 Vancouver... oes va ww §6,715 
London, via Vancouver .» 11,550 Wellington ar eee we 1,239 


Government Shipping Offices. 


Government Shipping Offices are maintained at Sydney and Newcastle 
to deal with matters relating to the engagement and discharge of seamen of 
British vesscls. Following are the records of transactions at each of these 
shipping offices for the last three years :— 


retr Engagements registered. Discharges registered. Licenses to ship. 

ende 

30th fs 

June. | Sydney. aoe | Total. | Sydney. ‘Neweastl Total. | Sydney. ee Total. 
1915 32,370 | 4,844 | 37,214 | 31,419 4,150 | 35,569 2,551 395 | 2,946 
1916 30,585 | 4,276 | 34,861 | 29,646 3,303 | 32,949 2,549 201 | 2,750 
1917 26,679 | 4,555 | 31,234 | 27,901 3,900 | 31,801 1,615 214 | 1,§29 


During the year ended 30th June, 1917, seamen reported as deserters 
from British vessels, trading on foreign voyages, numbered 275, viz., 219 at 
Sydney, and 56 at Newcastle. The wages paid to seamen through the 
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shipping offices amounted to £132,829, of which £119,984 was paid at Sydney. 
Wages issued in advance notes amounted to £987, of which £259 was 
recorded for Newcastle. 

Masters of foreign vessels engage and discharge seamen at the offices of 
the consuls representing the countries tv which the vessels belong, and no 
particulars are available in regard to these transactions. 


WaGEs. 


The wages paid to the officers and crews of vessels in the Australian trade 
are regulated by Awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. The average wages paid per month during 1916 were as 
follows :— 


Occupation, Oversea. a: Coastal. 

: £3. £ os £ os £s.) £ 8. £8 
Officers—Chief 8 0 to 26 0|10 0 to 26 0 11 0 to 23 10 
Second ... 9 0 , 23 0; 8 0 , 23 0:12 0 , 1710 

Third 70 4, 20 0712 O 4, 20 Of  cicccccccsseee 

Fourth ... | 6 0 ,, 13 0/10 0 ,, 18 Of] Lee 
Engineers—Chief | 20 0 ,, 39 2/22 0 ,, 39 2/14 0 to 32 4 
Second | 14 0 ,, 25 6/16 0 , 25 6/15 0 ,, 23 0 
Third 910 ,, 2014/14 0 ,, 2014/17 0 ,, 1911 

Fourth 610 ,, 17 5/12 0 4, VT BS] ueseeseeeeees 
Firemen ar 9 5 , 138 0; 11 5 , 13 °0/;10 0 to 13 5 
Trimmers .. bes 8 0 , 11 0; 9 5 , 11 0) 9 5 , 11 0 
Seamen—Steamers | 8 0 , %1 0; 9 5 +, 110; 9 5 , 13 5 
Sailing Ships ..) 510 ,, 11 0] 510 ,, 8 0| 60 , 70 
Cooks oer ie | 6 0 4, 17 0 8 0 , 17 0 8 0 ,, 1415 
Stewards—Chief ......... 70 , 18 0)10 0 , 1710) 7 0 ,, 1415 

Assistant ...... 30 ,, 18 Of 8. O 4, 1010 | crecseceecseeee 
Stewardesses 30 , 60} 30 , 5 0} 310 to 5 0 


SEAMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, applies to ships in the service of the 
Commonwealth (exclusive of naval or military service), and to ships trading 
with Australia, or engaged in any occupation in Australian waters, or in 
trade and commerce with other countries or among the States. The schedules 
to the Act indicate the amount of compensation payable, in case of death or 
total or partial incapacity, resulting from personal injury by accident to 
seamen in the course of theiremployment. Regulations also indicate methods 
of procedure for recovery of compensation. 
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Power to make laws with respect to trade and commerce with other countries 
and among the States was vested in the Commonwealth Parliament, and 
control of the Customs and Excise Department was transferred to the 
Commonweelih in the year 1901. Following on alterations in the financial 
arrangements between the Commonwealth and the States, the Federal 
Government ceased to collect particulars of the interstate trade from 13th 
September, 1910; consequently the figures shown in this chapter relate 
only to oversea tradc—that is, to the trade of New South Wales with 
countries bevond Australia. 


DETERMINATION OF VALUES. 


The value of goods imported, as shown in the tables throughout this chapter, 
represents the amount on which duty is payable, or would be payable if 
the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods subject to duty is taken to 
_be the fair market value in the principsl markets of the country whence 
exported, plus 10 per cent. to cover the ccst of packing, insurance, freight, 
and all other charges. The value of goods exported is the value in the 
principal markets cf the State. 


Customs AND TARIFFS. 


The Customs Act of 1901 provided for the necessary machinery to 
administer matters relating to Customs, and prescribed the manner in which 
duties were to be computed and paid. The Custcms (Inter-State Accounts) 
Act, 1910, repealed the sections of the Customs Act, 1901, which necessitated 
the keeping of accounts of dutiable goods passing between the States. The 
Customs Act, 1910, assigns to the Custcms Department conticl over all goods 
for export, and, subject to restrictions under any enactment, extends the 
provisions of earlier Acts in regard to prohibited gcods, payments of duty, 
weight and measurement, &c. Tt provides also for supervision of preparation 
or manufacture for export of articles used for or with focd or drink for human 
consumption, and establishes conditions 2s to the purity and soundness 
of goods designed for export. 

The various Customs Tariff Acts provide general and special tarifis, uniform 
for all the States. Preferential rates of duty apply to certain gocds imported 
from, and being produced within, the Union of South Africa; and the Customs 
Tariff, 1903, provides preference rates of Custcms duties for certain gceds 
the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom. 


Sea CarriaGe or Goons. 


The Sea Carriage of Goods Act, 1904, nullifies any clause in a Bill of Lading 
or similar document, covenanting or agreeing—(a) that the owner, charterer, 
master, or agent of any ship, or the ship itself, is relieved from liability for 
loss or damage to goods arising from the harmful or improper condition of the 
ship’s hold, or any other part of the ship in which the goods are carried, or 
arising from negligence, fault, or failure-in the proper loading, stowage, 
custody, care, or delivery of goods which are to be carried in or by the ship; 
(b) to lessen any obligations of owner or charterer to exercise due diligence, 
and to properly man, equip, and supply the ship, to make and keep it 
seaworthy, and to make and keep the hold, refrigerating and cocl chambers, 
and all other parts of the ship in which goods are carried, fit and safe for 
their reception, carriage, and preservation; (c) or to lessen the obligations 
of master, officers, agents, and servants of any ship carefully to handle and 
stow goods, and to care for, preserve, and properly deliver them. 
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Regulations under the Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act, 1905, prohibit 
the import and export of specified goods unless a trade description is applied 
to such goods; thus, a high standard quality of goods is assured. — 

Goods are inspected and examined, and in certain cases a declaration by 
the exporter must accompany the notice of intention to export. Approved 
goods for export are marked with an official stamp, butter and checse are 
graded, and carcase meat, rabbits, and hares are classified and marked. 
Special instructions are issued to meat inspectors regarding supervision and 
inspection for export, and standard requirements aze set for abattoirs and 
pzemises where meat is preserved for export. 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


It is an offence for any person or corporation to make or engage or continue in 
any combination ‘‘to restrain trade or ecmmerce to the detriment of the 
public, or to destroy or injure by means of unfair competition any Australian 
industry, the preservation cf which is advantageous to the Commonwealth, 
having due regard to the interests of the producers, workers, and consumers.” 
Monopoly of, or attemp’ or conspizacy to monopolise, any part cf the trade 
of the Commonwealth, so as to control to the detriment cf the public the 
supply or price of any service, merchandise, cr commcdity, is an cffence, 
as also the payment of rebates, or the refusal to sell so as to premote exclusive 
dealing. 

The Inter-State Commissicn Act, 1912, provides for the appointment by 
the Commonwealth Government of three Commissioners, who are charged 
with the duty of investigating any matter affecting trade and commerce. 


Customs AND Excise REVENUE. 


The following statement shows the gross amounts collected in New South 
Wales under each division of the tariff during the year ended 30th June, 
1917, and shows the drawbacks, refunds, and the net collections :— 


fei ‘i ‘oS Draw- Net 
. aie Oollections e 
Tariff Division. paid into a Refunds, Collections. 
Revenue, : 
£ £ & £ 
1. Stimulants, Ale, Beer, &c. an ws o8 ae 866,876 232 505 £66,139 
2. Narcotics on aay es ae Bee - 847,508 el 126,024 721,484 
3. Sugar Sie atkins dane seid Aue pol. * eae 305,645 15,009 3 290,633 
4. Agricultural Products and Groceries Be wh 390,487 21,367 6,303 362,817 
5. Apparel and Textiles . is ae Se a 1,345,061 24,681 12,730 1,307,650 
6. Metals and Machinery . és ae 658,079 11,817 14,352 631,919 
7. Oils, Paints, and Varnishes oe oe oy is 160,468 11,362 1,714 147,392 
8. Earthenware, &. .. a ais us ae Ea 116,262 2,027 1,558 112,677 
9. Drugs and Chemicals oe 23 ars 7 87,806 4,208 767 82,831 
10. Wood, Wicker, &c... ae og ee “3 ak 152,552 1,762 928 149,262 
11. Jewellery and Fancy Goods ee oe 3 7 210,130 6,342 2,630 201,158 
12, Leather and Rubber < <3 oe. “3 sis 264,181 |. 11,602 2,282 250,297 
13. Paper and Stationery .. aie ais i ae 195,118 2,850 2,074 190,194 
14. Vehicles Be ae os os 35 ‘i 5 179,050 2,664 3,825 172,561 
15. Musical Instruments a ts ae ae =f 51,891 324 313 51,254 
16. Miscellaneous a - a ae ig a 157,346 3,928 2,659 160,759 
Customs Miscellaneous Siete ee 38, sve 16,271 tice. 132 16,139 
Total, Customs Dutics as ae: £) 6,004,731 120,175 178,799 5,705,757 
Excise— 
Beer .. ao us re or oe aie or 531,613 4,485 inte 527,128 
Spirits Sia oo i ek a 4s ie 334,943 66 108 334.769 
Tobacco , + ae as Sa ae es 249,776 visas mises 249,776 
Cigars ws a on ‘ti oe ae se 5,594 dears agree 5,594 
Cigarettes .. or ee a ms i ws 599,378 sisi wie 599,378 
Licenses—Tobacco... oe be a ae = 771 arate isisra 771 
5 Other ee oe ae oo a oo 1,100 wees Sangre 1,100 
Total, Excise Duties 5 ais rT £) 1,723,175 4,551 108 1,718,516 
Total Customs and Excise Duties .. sa £| 7,727,906 124,726 178,907 7,424,273 
} 
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The amounts collected in New South Wales from customs and excise, and 
the proportion per head of population during the last tive years, appear in 
that portion of this Year Book dealing with Public Finance. 


Sydney is a distributing centre for the whole of Australia, and the 
above figures include customs receipts for goods which were, in the course 
of trade, transferred to and consumed in other States. On the other hand, 
they do not include receipts for goods which were transferred from other 
States and consumed in New South Wales. 

The following table shows the oversea trade at each port and customs station 
in New South Wales, with customs and excise revenue collected for the year 
ended 30th June, 1917 :— 


Customs and 


Port or Station. pci abl events 
Imports. Exports. | Total. Collected. 
£ £ £ £ 
Sydney sis eo wae a .-.(31,778,281 |41,076,845 |72,855,126 | 7,494,612 
Newcastle ... wie eee a -.| 948,468 988,181 | 1,936,649 209,368 
Clarence River — oer Se aut! L “aetsa 3,307 3,507 |. aneste 
Morpeth Meta> ees ose = web f cabsesee |||) eteeveee otase 2,565 
Allandale... oes we uae veal satire ll Sevens: | | —Yoewens 242 
Broken Hill... 23 0s ne oes 15,548 | 0 o.... 15,548 20,831 
Corowa (Wahgunyah) see ie Sealt, caswaee dil! etelseaen | |). Sedeae 288 
New South Wales ... ia aes £/32,742,297 |42,068,333 |74,810,630 | 7,727,906 


Imports AND Exports. 


The average annual values of oversea imports and exports during the 
quinquennial periods between 1885 and 1909, and for each year since 1910, 
are quoted below :— 


Imports Exports Per head of Population. 
Period. (Average Annual | (Average Annual 
Value). Value). Imports. Exports. sit oes 
£ £ £os d. £ os. d. £58, d. 
1885-89 13,514,534 10,624, 323 1310 2 10 12 6 24 2 8 
1890-94 11,689, 109° 13,138,884 919 9 lv 4 7 214 4 
1895-99 12,233,446 16,985,808 99 5 13 3 0 22:12 5 
1900-04 15,418,701 18,879,740 11 0 5 13 9 11 2410 4 
1905-09 ; 18,733,104 28,264,999 12 7 1 18 32 11 31 0 0 
1910 23,238,993 32,035,451 147 7 1916 5 34 4 0 
1911 27,343,428 32,161,401 168 7 19 6 5 35 15 0 
1912 32,303,630 32,988,529 1811 7 18 19 1 37.10 8 
1913 32,350,663 32,839,789 17.17 7 18 3 0 36 0 7 
*1914 16,677,336 15,738,313 9 09 810 8 711 5 
T1915 27,323,243 28,107,025 14.13 6 15 111 2915 5 
+1916 33,379,698 40,975,416 1717 3 2118 6 39.15 9 
+1917 32,742,297 42,068,333 17:11 «5 22 11 6 40 211 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June, 


Between 1910 and 1917 the annual increases in the volume of trade were 
considerable, the figures for 1912, 1916, and 1917 being particularly noticeable. 


The value of the exports from year to year forms a sure index of the 
progress of this country, the result of a rise or fall in the value of the staple 
commodities, or of a depression in production, being readily traceable in 
the corresponding rise or fall in the export, values. Oversea exports were 
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the highest in 1917, when the prices of wool, copper, lead, hides, &c., were 
abnormally high on account of the demand for war purposes. There was a 
decrease in value in 1908 and 1909, caused by the decline in the prices. of 
pastoral and mineral products, but in 1910, 1916 and 1917 the values show 
a sharp rise. 

Difficulty in connection with freights has been a disturbing factor in trade 
matters during the last three years on account of war conditions. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE. 


The proportion of British to total trade affords satisfactory evidence of 
the continued cohesion of Empire trade. Of oversea imports, according to 
country of origin, approximately 60 per cent. were cf British manufacture 
or production, thus leaving 40 per cent. of foreign origin. Approximately 
48 per cent. of the total imports were shipped from the United Kingdom, 
19 per cent. from British Possessions, cr a total of 67 per cent. frcm British 
countries, the difference in favour cf British shipments as against those of 
foreign countries being attributable to the advantages of Great Britain 
as a transhipping country. The imports shipped from foreign countries 
represented 33 per cent. of the total. Of the exports from New South Wales, 
71 per cent. were shipped to British countries, while cf the total trade 
about 70 per cent. was British. 

The trade of the State is greater with the United Kingdom than 
with any other country. The real trade with the United Kingdom is not 
shown, however, because, in addition to foreign goods sent to Australia via 
London, a proportion of the goods sent from New South Wales to Victoria and 
South Australia is shipped eventually to the United Kingdom, also some 
of the goods shipped to the United Kingdom are destined for transhipment to 
foreign ports. The extent of the export trade with the United Kingdom 
may be gauged by the relation between the values of goods originating in, 
and the values of goods shipped from, the United Kingdom. 

In quinquennial periods, since 1880, the volume of oversea imports divided 
under the heads of British Empire—i.c., United Kingdom and other British 
. countries—and Foreign countries is shown in the following table :— 


Imports from— 


Period. . British Empire. Total Imports. 
Foreign 
United Other British Countries. 
Kingdom. j Countries. 
| € £ £ £ 
1880-84 48,726,544 7,092,661 9,502, 846 65,322,051 
1885-89 48,279,604 8,134,224 11,063, 225 67,477,053 
1890-94 4] ,293, 833 6,943,513 10,208,197 58,445,543 
1895-99 37,123,060 7,775,602 16,271,863 61,170,525 


1900-04 43,118,128 | 10,147,402 | 23,827,977 | 77,093,507 
1905-09 55,312,612 | 15,422,106 | 29,930,804 | 93,665,522 


1910 14,385,633 3,240,358 5,613,002 | 23,238,993 
1911 15,740,509 4,284,573 7,318,346 | 27,343,428 
1912 18,093,957 4,970,893 9,238,780 | 32,303,630 
1913 18,107,138 4,804,041 9,439,484 | 32,350,663 
1914* 9,611, 134 2,493,575 4,572,627 | 16,677,336 
1915+ 15,367,746 4,571,885 7,383,612 | 27,323,243 
1916+ 15,608,510 6,434,638 | 11,336,550 | 33,379,698 
1917+ 15,722,209 6,285,552 | 10,734,536 |) 32,742,297 


* Six months ended 30th June. +t Twelye months ended 30th June. 
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War conditions have caused a diminution in the imports from the United 
Kingdom during the last three years, but there has been an increase in the 
trade from other British Possessions, and from foreign countries, notably 
the United States and Japan. 

Stated as proportions per cent. of the total imports the following results are 


_ obtained :— 
British Empire. 
Period. : Foreign 
United Other British | Total. Countries. 
Kingdom. Countries. 
| per cent, | per cent. | per cent. per cent, 
1880-84 74°59 10°86 | 85°45 14°55 
1885-89 71:55 | (1205 | 83°60 16°40 
1890-94 70-65 1188 | 82°53 17-47 
1895-99 | 60-69 1271 | 73°40 26 60 
1900-04 | 55°93 | :1316 69-09 30°91 
1905-09 59°05 «16°47 75°52 24°48 
1910 61:90 13°92 75°82 24°18 
1911 57-56 15-67 | 78-28 26°77 
1912 56-01 15:39 =| 71:40 28°60 
1913 | 55°97 14°85 70:82 29°18 
1914* | 57°63) (14-95 72°58 27°42 
1915+/ 56-25 | 16-73) Ss 72-98 27-02 
1916+ | 46-76 19-28 | 66°04 33-96 
1917+ 4802 | 1920 | 67-22 32°78 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


t Twelve months ended 30th June, 


The oversea exports from New South Wales are shown under the same 
heads and for the same periods as in the preceding tables :— 


| Exports to— es 
Period. British ae | Foreign poneared 

| United ; Other British Countries. 

| Kingdom. | Countries. 

z £ £ £ 

1880-84. 39,964,529 5,449,726 5,925,747 51,340,002 
1885-89 37,727,437 4,508,809 | 10,885,370 53,121,616 
1890-94 | 39,358,695 | 4,742,725 | 21,592,966 | 65,694,386 
1895-99 | 43,208,489 , 6,137,642 | 35,685,823 | 84,926,954 
1900-04 40,732,026 | 14,441,877 | 39,224,800 94,398,703 
1905-09 57,950,739 | 18,737,850 | 64,636,404 | 141,324,993 
1910 13,318,099 | 3,081,387 | 15,635,965 | 32,035,451 
1911 12,261,971 5,830,179 | 14,069,251 32,161,401 
1912 10,316,918 6,096,078 | 16,545,533 32,958,529 
1913 11,904,424 | 3,761,634 17,178,731 32,839,789 
1914* 5,897,486 2,380,711 | 7,460,116 15,738,313 
1915+ 16,258,252 4,580,536 7,268,237 28,107,025 
1916+ 15,320,054 5,076,785 | 20,578,577 40,975,416 
1917+ 23,906,117 6,078,373 | 12,083,843 42,068,333 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


T Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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The proportions per cent. of the total exports are as follow :— 
ff 


British Empire. seni 
“i ‘oreign 
Period, United | Other British ne Countries. 
Kingdom. Countries. i 
percent. | per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1880-84 77°84 10°62 88°46 11°54 
1885-89 71:02 8:49 79°51 20°49 
1890-94 59°91 7°22 67°13 32°87 
1895-99 50°87 7°23 i 58°10 41:90 
1900-04 43°15 15°30 | 58°45 41°55 
1905-09 41-00 1326 | 54:26 45°74 
1910 41°57 ' 9°62 51°19 48°81 
1911 38°12 18°13 56°25 43°75 
1912 31°30 18°50 49 80 50:20 
1913 36°25 11°45 47-70 52'30 
1914* 37°47 15°13 52°60 47°40 
1915+ 57°84 16:30 F414 25°86 
1916+ 37°39 12°39 49°78 50°22 
1917+ 56°83 14°45 71-28 28°72 


* Six nionths ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 3Cth June. 


Both absolutely and relatively the exports to foreign countries increased 
continuously until the commencement of the war, so that the proportion of 
goods sent to the United Kingdom became considerably less than to foreign 
countries. Direct communication with the various countries was largely 
the cause of this apparent diversion of trade, as it obviated the necessity 
for much transhipment. In the year ended 30th June, 1915, the direction 
of the trade changed again, the percentage of exports sent to the United 
Kingdom being 57-8, as compared with 37:5 in the provious six months. 
In the year ended 30th June, 1917, nearly 57 per cent. cf the exports were 
sent to the United Kingdom, and less than 29 per cent. to foreign countries. 

Taken absolutely, the total trade between New South Wales and foreign 
countries has increased rapidly; but, relatively to the total trade of the State, 
the increase has been gradual, especially since 1895, when the trade with 
foreign countries was 35-5 per cent. of the total as compared with 40-8 per 
cent. in 1913.. In consequence of the war the percentage haz varied 
greatly during the last three years. 

The following table shows the vclume of oversea trade during a term of 
years :— 


Oversea Trade. Proportion. 
Period. With British With Foreign : ie : 

Countries, Countries. Total, British. Foreign. 
£ £ £ percent. | per cent. 

1880-4 101,233,460 15,428,593 116,662,053 86-78 13:22 
1885-9 98,650,074 21,948,595 120,598,669 81-80 18-20 
1890-4 92,338,766 31,801,163 124,139,929 74:38 25-62 
1895-9 94,239,793 51,857,686 146,097,479 64:50 35-50 
1900-4 108,439,433 63,052,777 171,492,210 63-23 36-77 
1905-9 147,423,307 87,567,208 234,990,515 62-74 37-26 
1910 34,025,477 21,248,967 55,274,444 61-56 38-44 
1911 38,117,232 21,387,597 59,504,829 64-06 35:94 
1912 39,477,846 25,784,313 65,262,159 60°49 39°51 
1913 38,577,237 ' 26,613,215 65,190,452 59°18 40°82 
1914* 20,382,906 12,032,743 32,415,649 62°88 37:12 
1915+ 40,778,419 14,651,849 55,430,268 73°57 26°43 
1916+ 42,439,987 31,915,127 74,355,114 57°08 42°92 
1917+ 51,992,251 22,818,379 74,810, €30 69°50 30°50 


* Half-year ended 30th June, 


t Year ended 30th June. 
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To show concisely the class of goods imported into New South 
Wales, oversea imports during the years ended 30th June, 1915-17, have been 


summarised, as shown in the table below. 


only, as the interstate transfers are not available. 


The figures represent direct imports 


Articles of Import. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Food, Drink, Narcotics, and Stimulants— £ £ £ 
Animal food ...  ... anal 898,069 778,729 474,553 
Vegetable food 1,575,604 4,219,287 2,089,255 
Drinks—alcoholic 813,471 721,093 990,359 
Bs non-alcoholic 12,532 10,146 7,906 
Tobacco and other narcotics Fe 514,525 €58,075 633,595 
- Other stimulants and condiments ... 766,648 973,895 926,477 
: 4,075,849 7,361,225 5,122,145 
Live Animals and Plants— 
Animals of all kinds ... 6 ee ea 86,719 95,189 57,822 
Plants .. 0, ar ahs wigs. aes 40,416 40,355 33,994 
127,135 135,544 91,816 
Textile Fabrics, Dress, and Manufactured 7 
Fibrous Materials— F 
Silk manufactures 648,807 706,967 704,941 
Woollen manufactures . 964,349 1,462,028 1,755,149 
Cotton and flax manufactures 1,769,259 2,293,321 2,764,401 
Manufactures of mixed materials ... 1,246,508 1,435,941 1,772,587 
Dress... 1,994,784 2,087,305 2,140,864 
Manufactures of fibrous materials .. F 905,483 929,403 1,032,614 
7,529,190 | 8,914,965 | 10,170,556 
Products of Arts and Manufactures, n.e.i.— [— east =e epeive 
Books, stationery and paper 1,100,472 1,241,599 1,751,692 
Musical instruments . ao 146,793 176,194 175,695 
Works of art and art materials eee 24,415 29,841 27,944 
Fancy goods he 369,337 421,658 438,311 
Timepieces, jewellery, ‘and plated ware ...1 366,687 399,920 381,228 
Surgical and scientific instruments.. 377,943 439,698 539,437 
Machines, tools, and implements eee 4,632, 738 3,739,410 3,716,396 
Harness, vehicles, and equipment .. 686,528 995,892 907,226 
Ships, boats, and Suen 92,183 £0,739 426,954 
Building materials 1,322,845 1,094,229 1,047,132 
Furniture 142,927 89,454 67,987 
Arms and explosives .. “3 285,105 241,332 207,227 
Drugs, chemicals, and by- products 688,023 $06,446 851,553 
Glass and earthenware manufactures 380,303 412,524 414,469 
Soap, candles, and paint : 349,313 334,476 350,662 
Other manufactures, n.e.i. ... ae 801,898 1,300,696 1,163,891 
11,767,810 | 11,904,108 | 12,497,804 
Staple Animal and Vegetable Substances, in- 
cluding Mineral Oils— 
Animal substances... tee sae 431,318 | 615,346 967,822 
Vegetable substances... 569,582 | 764,322 745,408 
“Oils 798,038 | 1,075,787 | 1,080,826 
1,798,938 2,455,455 2,794,056 
Staple Minerals and Metals, including ee — 
and Bullion— 
Specie and bullion... wee tae 427,193 496,405. 226,067 
Tron and steel ... ae _— 2 1,008,082 1,339,548 1,011,683 
‘Other metals ... ae oe aha 382,449 504,361 574,625 
Coal and shale.. oS 15,748 5,094 _ 8,762 
dtone, clay, and other minerals 82,329 113,816 114,453 
: "1,915,801 | 2,459,224 | 1,935,590 
Indefinite setietes Py oe sch sg 108,520 | 149,177 :. 130,330 
Total Imports cs £| 27,323,243 | 33,379,698 | 32,742,297 
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In 1917 the principal articles imported from abrcad were those in the 
class comprising the products of arts and manufactures. By far the largest 
item in this class was machines, tools and implements; then followed books, 
stationery and paper, building materials, harness, vehicles and equipment, 
drugs, chemicals and by-products, surgical and scientific instruments, glass 
and earthenware manufactures, and fancy goods. The class next in import- 
ance comprised textile fabrics and dress, in which the most important items 
were cotton and flax, dress, woollen manufactures, and manufactures of 
mixed materials. The class including articles of focd and drink came third, 
the largest item being vegetable food. 


British Propuce Importep. 


The total value of the produce of the United Kingdom imported into the 
State during the year ending 30th June, 1917, was £14,250,293. A classifica- 
tion of the principal articles is given below :— 


Article, Value. Article. Value, 


£ £ 

Acids... ahs swe obs 60,153 || Hats and caps ... ates 233 48,382 
Aleand beer... a, a 49,197 || Instruments... ees ..| 169,553 
Alkalies ... ies 8 ie 74,077 || Iron and steel ... ed | 664,110 
Apparel and attire, n.e.i, .-| 836,820 || Jewellery ice ses «| 125,239 
Arms, ammunition, and explo- || Lamps and lampware ee 54,842" 

sives ... _ ane aes 62,184 | Machines and machinery ...| 699,496 
Bags and purses, &c. ... os 39,373 Medicines om Lf a 109,761 
Blankets and blanketing ide 33,833 Metal manufactures: .., ...| 548,050 
Books ... as soe «| 171,162 Oilers stores obs - 107,132 
Boots and shoes... oye «| 105,323 Oils 4, a aes a 62,891 
Brass... He ee ae 37,571 | paints and colours... ..| 207,424 
Brushware ees ae xe 31,728 Paper ... ine . | 474,246 


Canvas and duck s+ s+] 150,087 | Photographic materials ...| 41,279 
Carpets and carpeting ... «| 138,951 Piece goods... 3 we | 3,397,245 


Cocoa and chocolate, &o. wes 118,077 Pipes (smoking) var iis 33,052 
Confectionery ... _ ae 35,100 Quilts . me a ...| 130,038 
Copper ... ees wes a 68,504 || Rubber and rubber manufac-| 114,086 
Cordage and Twines— tures ss oer ae 
Metal... 4. 4. 49,651 || Spirits 0. | «689,455 
Sewing silks, &. ... -.| 254,065 || Stationery... ve | 107,884 
Other ... a aes os} 79,857 || Stone, marble, slate ...-  ... 20,693 


Cutlery ... ... «~~ :106,240 || Tin plates and sheets... ...| 348,673 
Drugs and chemicals... | 120,403 || Tobacco, &e. ... wis a 42,934 
Earthenware, &c, oa | 76,809 |) Tools of trade ... Sec wa] 122,312 
Electrical articles and materials| 210,589 || ‘Trimmings and ornaments ...{  34:505 
Fancy goods... fe e-| 47,291 || Vehicles... os sis ave 167,727 
Fish (allkinds)... ... —...| 56,823 || Vessels... .. 4. a. | 4251861 
Floor cloths and linoleum _...|._ 205,997 || Yarns .... a. See ...| 306,258 
Glass and glassware... «| 83,415 
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The imports oversea from other British Possessions, classified according to 
country of origin, are shown below for the vears ended 30th June, 1915-17 :— 


Country, 1915. 1916. | 1917. 

£ £ | £ 
Canada ee ait ee 612,796 629,527 546,733 
Ceylon et ses ie 425,578 514,501 569,763 
Fiji... yen vee i 242,056 592,325 1,033,779 
Gilbert Islands... oa 13,443 25,252 42,680 
Hong Kong... eae va 1,927 5,630 2,568 
India (incl. Burma) w{ 1,262,091 1,521,452 1,509,626 
New Zealand ist fue 984,401 1,581,567 1,280,161 
Ocean Island ius “ae 19,161 43,292 11,055 
‘Papua. we| «54,828 58,680 69,941 
Solomon Islands ... tag 80,139 76,047 71,418 
Straits Settlements ...| «50,329 66,078 58,292 
Union of South Africa... 166,793 522,564 164,046 
West Indies fees cohay 26,421 23,626 20,806 
Other British Possessions... 28,245 32,865 24,682 
Total tes £| 3,968,208 5,693,406 5,405,480 


Commercially, Hong Kong is a port of China, and a considerable portion 
of the Chinese trade with New South Wales is transacted via that port. 
The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, but fluctuates 
largely owing to the variable exports of gold specie. The Fiji trade is 
valuable, and shows a remarkable increase. 

The principal products of these countries imported into New South Wales 
during 1917 were as follows :-— 

New Zealand :—Wool, £467,586; timber, £341,200; gold bullion, 
£174,638; flax fibre, £57,609; skins and hides, £44,225, 

India :—Bags and sacks, £837,038; hessian and other jute goods, 
£163,414; linseed, £158,157; rice, £101,206; tea, £57,011; skins 
and hides, £49,448. 

Ceylon :—Tea, 516,133; rubber, £36,663. 

Canada :—-Printing paper, £101,231; chassis, &c., for motor cars, 
£93,448 ; machines and machinery, £89,370; preserved: fish, £48,268; 
inetal manufactures, £43,551. 

Fiji :—Sugar, £847,049; bananas, £138,058; copra, £33,760. 

South African Union :—Precious stones, £68,415; explosives, £49,088. 

Papua :—Gold bullion, £22,768. 

Solomen Islands :—Copra, £63,473. 

Gilbert Islands :—Copra, £42,617. , 

Straits Settlements :—Sago and tapioca, £28,447; spices, £16,061. 
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Foreign Propuce Importep. 


The principal items of foreign produce imported during 1916-17 were 
as follows :— 


France :-—Piece goods, £172,560; spirits, £78,641; trimmings and orna- 
ments, £37,952; gloves, £32,034; cream of tartar, £26,512. 


Italy :—Piece goods, £89,635. 

Netherlands :—Gin, £36,102; piece goods, £23,882. 

Norway :—Paper, £232,611; fish, £63,963. 

Sweden :—Paper, £144,308; machines and machinery, £46,369. 


Switzerland :--Piece goods, £236,750; trimmings and ornaments, 
£86,617; watches, chronometers, &c., £83,813; apparel-and attire, 
£53,885; cocoa and chocolate confectionery, £38,201. 


Japan :—Piece goods—silk £279,868, other £126,108; apparel and attire 
£127,355; timber, £73,196; glass and glassware, £62,995; hats and 
caps, £62,792; fancy goods, £60,802; oils, £57,549; chinaware, 
£46,161; metal manufactures, £41,312; bags, purses, &c., £38,744; 
quilts, £37,173. 


China :—Silk piece goods, £97,863. 
Java :—Tea, £266,090; kapok, £52,325. 
Sumatra :—Benzinc, £239,294, 
Bismarek Archipelago :—Copra, £78,136, 
Tonga :—Copra, £26,315. 

Chile :—Nitrate of seda, £49,567. 

Peru :—Sugar, £144,408. 

Cuba :—Cigars :—£27,009. 


United States :—Machines and machinery, £961,710; vehicles and parts, 
£578,808; tobacco, £531,934; timber, £498,202; metal mann- 
factures, £493,522; paper, £359,439; apparel and attire, £333,167 ; 
iron and stecl, £315,516; rubber and rubber manuiactures, £269, 754: 
instr uments—cinemetographs a and films £218,871, pianos £99 558, 
other instruments £105,087; piece goods, £214,909 ; leather, 
£193,870; oils—kerosene and other petroleum £166,569, lubricating 
(mineral) £150,933, benzine £145,338, benzoline, gasoline, and 
mineral naphtha £101,184; preserved fish, £143,379; glass and 
glassware, £116,276; medicines, £115,114; tools of trade, £112,474; 
boots and shoes, £93 997; fruit and vegetables, £93,152; arms, 
ammunition, and explosives, £91,804; drugs and chemicals, £77, 377; 
tinned sheets and plates, £60, 175; paints and colours, £58,475 ; 
stationery, £46,582; cordage and twines, £42,996; electrical 
materials £37,462 ; turpentine, £36,884 ; oilmen’s stores, £36,727 ; 
eanvas and duck, £36,030. 


ARTICLES oF Export. 


Exports from New South Wales consist chiefly of goods produced or manu- 
factured in the State. Re-exports include produce of other Australian 
States, and produce of other countries, 
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A classification of the total exports to oversea countries during the years 
ended 30th June, 1915-17 is shown below :— 


Articles of Export. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Food, Drink, Narcotics, and Stimulants— £ £ £ 
Aniinal food oes Sis i . 4,843,488 1,688,020 4,138,344 
Vegetable food a : 1,418, 929 3,841,622 6,673,011 
Drinks—alcoholic oes ‘ 114,531 132,891 140,215 
% non-alcoholic ... ee ait 6,019 5,868 5,060 
Tobacco and other narcotics ... is 72,893 114,251 106,311 
Other stimulants and condiments 61,193 77,295 139,568 
6,517,053 | 5,859,947 | 11,202,509 
Live Animals and Plants~- —_ | | ——___—- 
Animals of all kinds... wes 36,040 130,215 94,191 
Plants 19,068 17,988 29,913 
: 55,108 148,203 124,104 
Textile Fabrics, Dress, and Manufactured —_ ———————_-—— — 
Fibrous Materials—- : 
Silk manufactures 6,447 12,519 12,957 
Woollen manufactures ... 22,741 22,345 25,742 
Cotton and flax manufactures ... 58,496 §9,849 131,700 
Manufactures of mixed materials 34,265 47,47] 51,267 
Dress ‘ 103,131 | 167,772 169,700 
Manufactures of fibrous materials 36,053 25,245 29,425 
eer eeee | — es 
261,133 | 365,201 420,791 
Products of Art and Manufactures, n.c.i.— — |——— _—_—— 
Books, stationery, and paper ... 333 - 69,180 68,114 74,198 
Musical instruments : ‘ 2,616 2,999 3,700 
Works of art and art materials | . 5,543 1,631 2,024 
Fancy goods es . 24,195 23,775 30,748 
Timepieces, jewellery, and plated- -ware 17,472 25,071 14,137 
Surgical and scientific instruments : 63,227 74,451 85,094 
Machines, tools, and implements ass 234,477 329,956 331,175 
Harness, Vehicles, and equipment ss 68,017 52,974 50,773 
Ships, boats, and scuuparent sai ve 121,050 153,004 16,307 
Building materials : ise a 220,518 182,623 155,829 
Furniture .. es is i 48,288 29,995 26,640 
Arms and explosives 3 7,485 8,007 8,054 
Drugs, chemicals, and by- products 142,613 231,030 221,634 
Glass and earthenware manufactures 16,916 28,313 30,583 
Soap, candles, and paint 57,783 71,769 75,907 
~Other manufactures, n.e.i. 75,001 105,890 172,393 
1,175,331 1,389,602 1,299,196 
Staple Animal and Vegetable Substances, in-|-——— — — — 
eluding Mineral Oils— 
Animal substances te eve 13,485,510 | 16,156,364 | 16,361,862 
Vegetable substances ,., er ae 29,675 105,137 171,873 
Oils ai rea ME Uae 237,768 245,730 187,561 
; 13,752,953 | 16,507,231 | 16,721,296 
Staple Minerals and Metals, including Specie -——|-——-——--___| --—_——- 
and Bullion— 
Specie and bullion ay os nee «| 1,604,755 9,656,085 3,285,892 
Iron and steel... ey, eos its haa 38,534 51,941 176,861 
Other metals ne vee aes ae | 3,469,594 5,801,907 7,696,754 
Coal and shale .. oe a 735,946 535,549 468,413 
Stone, clay, and other minerals te 421,233 592,044 489,643 
6,270,062 | 16,637,526 | 12,117,563 
Indefinite articles ... owe mr eee ; 15,385 67,706 182,874 
Total Exports ... oa eee £) 28,107,025 | 40,975,416 | 42,068,333 
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The principal articles of export during the year ended 30th June, 1917, 
consisted of staple animal substances, metals, vegetable and animal food, 
and specie and bullion. 


Exrorts or AusTRALIAN PRopUCE. 


During the year 1916-17 the exports of Australian produce represented 
94:8 per cent., and other produce 5-2 per cent. of the total exports. The 
following statement shows, for each of the years, 1907-1911, the values of 
oversea exports under the three heads of “New South Wales produce,” 
“Produce of other Australian States,’ and of “ Other countries.’ Subse- 
quently the produce of New South Wales and the other Australian States is 
combined, to show the “‘ Australian ”’ produce :— 


New South Pee of | produce of Percentage of total. 
Year, Wales Austratian Other Total. ee oe Se 
Produce. States, Countrics. Australian, Other. 
| : i 
£ . £ £ ! £ 
1907 | 25,231,804 | 5,458,953 | 2,203,316 | 32,894,073 93-3 67 
1908 | 21,602,424 | 3,537,814 | 1,740,471 | 26,880,709 93-5 6-5 
1909 | 21,771,580 | 2,644,381 | 1,628,828 | 26,044,789 93-7 6:3 
1910 27,677,088 | 2,660,263 | 1,698,100 | 32,035,451 94-7 | - 53 
1911 27,491,326 | 2,447,089 | 2,222,986 | 32,161,401 93-1 | 6-9 
ey 
1912 30,661,028 2,297,501 | 32,958,529 93-0 7-0 
1913 31,135,169 i 1,704,620 | 32,839,789 94-8 5:2 
1914-15 26,176,233 | 1,930,792 | 28,107,025 93-1 6-9 
1915-16 38,656,163 2,319,253 | 40,975,416 94-3 5-7 
1916-17 39,874,287 2,194,046 | 42,068,333 94-8 5:2 


The countries to which Australian produce was exported during the years 
1912-17, may be seen in the following table. The effect of war conditions 
is noticeable in the large decreases in the values of products sent to the 
Enropean countries, except the United Kingdom, Italy, and Russia; on the 
other hand the values of produce sent to the United States increased from 
£1,804,710 in 1913 to £3,663,210 in 1916-17, end to Japan, from £1,106,860 
to £2,615,392 :-—- 


| 


Country, | 1912, | 1913. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17, 
} 
oars [ 
£ £ £ ' £ £ 
United peu ee -..|10,095,088 |11,665,426 /15,886,700 15,102,133 [23,823,794 
Canada.. wa a 153,200 144,093 305,607 621,881 248,506 
Ceylon .. ove Bed +.) 1,725,340 103,834 55,887 82,115 90,047 
Egypt ... ass ae ...| See Foreign countries 58,828 | 126,355 | 74,000 
Fiji aes Sa oo «| 209,618 214,688 221,493 ; 159,244 218,138 
Hong Kong ... oe «| 446,885 | 332,957 269,155 221,638 103,416 
India ... Wee wee .| 367,301 | 193,271 291,344 481,521 848,292 
Malta ... ee dies en 10,356 | 28,421 12,920 40,440 123,768 
New Zealand . ese ...| 856,566 | 838,705 | 1,104,449 | 1,765,303 1,316,052 
Papua ... ves ane 46,872 |. 41,936 38,823 43,438 | 41,370 
Solomon Islands en, faecal “Geawea’, op  weaeee 41,212 38,094 | 42,841 
South African Customs Union 203,487 | - 327,304 , 725,453 121494 | 149,742 
Straits Settlements ... «| 383,141 465,086 | 208,814 260,454 340,721 
Other British Possessions... 25,075 19,892 | 45,652 58,071 43,662 
British Ports (for Orders) ...J cece | cae eee |i Gedsend Saas 1,379,456 
t 
Total, British £/14,522,929 '14,375,613 |19,266,337 19,122,181. 28,843 805 
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Country. 1912, 1913, 1914-15. 1915-16, 1916-17. 
£ £ £ _£ £ 

Austria-Hungary 204,730 | 339,539 T91 | cccnee | ene 

Belgium -+| 3,051,594 | 2,761,299 202,972 420 | eeeee 
Bismarck Archipelago 36,059 * 38,043 54,482 65,348 67,542 

Canary Islands 52,373 146,811 | oc... | ewes | te eee 
Chile 464,342 369,929 225,117 114,194 53,129 
China ... Ses 102,765 108,523 48,518 46,037 63,743 

Egypt ... 11,988 48,086 |See British countries | ...... 
France... use ae .| 4,029,426 | 4,642,086 | 607,722 | 1,808,730 | 957,892 

Germany .| 4,224,498 | 3,639,468 148,545 |... eceeee 
Hawaiian Islands - 76,215 | 107,424 | 114,631 41,533 29,206 
Italy... ais ose 325,057 | 509,027] 570,464 | 1,932,414 | 1,273,904 
Japan ... 961,721 | 1,106,860 | 1,564,140 | 2,320,388 | 2,615,392 
‘ Java 228,946 349,319 162,508 179,169 261,229 
Netherlands 62,742 99,206 27,115 | wee 10 
New Caledonia oe 82,528 78,715 94,844 121,508 151,903 
New Hebrides 40,616 35,132 19,089 20,524 24,907 
Peru 56,168 29,614 69,173 50,081 194,636 
Philippine Islands 217,657 187,948 101,768 50,591 121,300 
Russia ... 96,815 47,036 113,817 476,362 | 1,153,152 

Spain ... 1,756 42,102 |... 75,037 | seca 
United btatec. .| 1,535,387 | 1,804,710 | 2,667,042 [12,663,460 | 3,663,210 
Other Foreign countries 274,716 268,679 117,158 68,191 116,491 
Foreign Ports (for Orders) deel) ccakeaes®: fe Steceeees lll! sasesesi” || 2 cesaete 282,836 
Total, Foreign ... 16,138,099 16,759,556 6,909,896 |19,533,982 |11,030,482 
Total, all countries :/30,661,028 (31,135,169 [26,176,233 |38,656,163 [39,874,287 
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The principal articles of Australian production exported to various countries. 
from New South Wales in the year ended 30th June, 1917, were as follows :— 
United Kingdom—Wool, £9,924,302; copper—-ingots £2,759,409, in 
matte £57,022; wheat, £1,962,218; flour, £501,234; lead—in matte 
£614,072, pig £1,774,234; frozen beef, £218,868; mutton and 
lamb, £659,458: rabbits and hares, £758,436; potted and concen- 
trated meats, £61,880; preserved meat, £251,945; butter, £1,615.938 ; 
cheese, £67,451; bullion—gold £126,464, silver £314,742; leather, 
£377,190; skins and hides, £260,282; tallow, £244,591; jams and 
jellies, £242,964; ores—molybdenite £80,680, wolfram £181,048, 
tin ingots £112,961; iron and steel, £127,620; soldiers’ comforts, 
£82,701. 
Canada—Skins and hides, £75,041; wool, £67,658; dried currants, 
£50,175. . 
Oeylon—Silver bullion, £47,475. oe 
Egypt—Wheat (for orders), £303,315; soldiers’ comforts, £35,831. 
Fiji—Rran and pollard, £34,905; coal, £30,913. 
Hong Kong—Pig lead, £44,847. 
India—Copper ingots, £279,520; gold specie, £250,000; preserved meat, 
£75,181; pig lead, £72,500; horses, £56,165. 
‘Malta—Wheat, £122,604. 
New Zealand—Coal, £205,889; gold specie, £201,009; timber, £79,585 ; 
wheat, £61,166; flour, £60,874; manures, £52,788; soap, £44,281. 
South African Union—Wheat, £41,202; wheat (for orders), £1,044,670; 
leather, £36,804. 
Straits Settlements—Tin ore, £147,165; flour, £76,664; preserved 
milk, £42,496. 
Chile—Coal, £50,068. 
France—Wheat, £400,783; flour, £82,459; wool, £324,857; sheep- 
skins, £101,253. 
Guam—Wheat (for orders), £127,718. 
Italy—Wool, £1,004,539; wheat, £266,174. , 
Japan— Wool, £2,022,730; tallow, £94,970; pig lead, £435,248. 
Java—Flour, £94,210; sulpbate of ammonia, £52,115. 
New Caledonia—Flour, £42,052; coke, £33,137. 
Peru—Wheat, £183,677. 
Philippine Islands—Flour, £99,921. 
Russia—Copper ingots, £1,017,449,; tallow, £108,308, 
United States—Gold specie, £2,300,000; -skins and hides, £650,230; 
tin ingots, £313,534; pearl-shell, £99,139; leather, £98,864; sausage 
casings, £61,839. 


RE-EXxPORT TRADE. 


There is a large re-export of wool, chiefly the produce of Queensland, and 
a fairly large trade in provisions and manufactured articles of British and 
foreion production with New Zealand, New Caledonia, Fiji, and other islands 
of the Pacific. 
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The returns do not disclose the value of the produce of the other Australian 
States, but the value of the other produce re-exported during the year ended 
30th June, 1917, was £2,194,046. The principal items were woo} £447,715, 
piece goods £161,091, rice £124,674, tea £115,544, copra £106,271, tobacco 
£81,809, instruments £80,833, metal manufactures, £79,789, machines and 
machmnery £79,397, oils £70,568, and spirits £58,733, 


Sures’ Stores. 


Tn addition to the values of oversea exports shown already, considerable 
quantities of goods are sent away from New South Wales each year in the 
form of ships’ stores. The following statement shows the aggregate values 
of ships’ stores exported during the last three years, classified as Australian 
produce, and other produce, being really re-exports :— 


Value of Ships’ Stores, 
Year ended ‘ 
30th June. { i 
Australian Produce. | Other Produce, Total. 
£ £ | £ 
1915 1,045,751 133,274 | 1,179,025 
1916 867,193 143,401 | 1,010,594 
1917 999,075 130,608 1,129,683 


Following are details of the most important items for 1917 of this Aus- 
tralian produce :— 


Quantity. Value. 
£ 

Bunker coal ... ees ae ws tons 661,790 457,012 
Meats ... a ae see Hi EB BE 246,301 

~» Butter ... deg eee ‘ae iss. lb. 814,906 55,992 
Flour ... vi aes a3 ..centals 60,971 34,505 
Potatoes dbs oe a we owt. 41,301 17,327 
Milk, preserved sy, tk Meese” Ib: 614,081 17,031 
Jams and jellies Yes att Tb. 777,208 15,904 
Fish, fresh ie re aes ave Ib. 567,352 15,131 
: CoMMERCIAL CoMMISSIONERS. 


New South Wales is represented in Eastern Asia by a Commercial Com- 
missioner, with headquarters at Kobe, Japan. The Commissioner is 
engaged in fostering the trade of the State in the important markets 
of eastern countries, and makes periodical tours of Japan, China, India, 
Philippine Islands, Netherlands India, and other portions of the East, closely 
watching for new opportunities for trade as well as taking steps to ensure 
the maintenance of the existing trade. 

Reports are furnished by the Commissioner, giving in much detail the 
market prices, &c., for each commodity exported from New South Wales 
and valuable advice to shippers and to the commercial community. 

Jn addition to the assistance given to commerce the Commissioner does 
useful work in diverting the stream of tourists in the Hast towards Australia, 
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New South Wales in 1916 was represented in the United States of America 
by a Trade Commissioner, stationed at San Francisco, and by a Deputy 
Commissioner at New York. Both offices were closed in 1917. 


In connection with the British Board of Trade, a Trade Commissioner 
was appointed in 1908 for Australis, with an office at Sydney. He furnishes 
commercial information, and advises the Board of Trade generally with 
regard to openings for Imperial trade. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


Chambers of Commerce have been formed in New South Wales at sixteen 
important trading centres, including Sydney, Newcastle, Parramatta and 
Lismore, The membership of the Sydney Chamber of Commerce as at June, 
1917, was 1,390, including 132 firms and public companies. 


LAND LEGISLATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


AREA OF New Sovurn WaALEs. 


fue area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island of 5 square 
miles and the Federal Capital Territory of about 928 square miles, as stated 
previously in this Year Book, is estimated at 310,372 square miles, or 
198,638,080 acres, being a little over two and a half times that of Great. 
Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by rivers and lakes, 
the area within the boundaries of the State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 
305,733 square miles, of which the greater portion has been alienated under 
various forms of tenure, classified as freehold or leasehold. The formal 
transfer on Ist January, 1911, of 576,000 acres at Yass-Canberra, and of 
17,920 acres at Jervis Bay i in 1915, to the Commouwealth Government as 
Federal Capital Territory, reduced the land surface of the State to 
195,075,080 acres. 


Territorial Divisions. 


Under various Acts the State is divided into three territorial divisions, 
Kastern, Central, and Western, the boundary lines running approximately 
north and south. 


The Eastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into Land Districts, in 
each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty is to receive 
. applications and furnish information regarding land. Groups of these 
districts are arranged in larger areas, under the control of Land Boards, 
whose decisions are subject to review by the Land Appeal Court, which is 
composed of a President and two Commissioners, whose awards in matters of 
administration have the force of judgments of the Supreme Court. . Whenever 
questions of law arise, a case may be submitted to the Supreme Court, either 
on the written request of the parties interested, or by the Land Appeal 
Court. The conditions of alienation and pastoral occupation of Crown lands 
differ in each of the three divisions of the State. Control of the lands within 
the Western Division is vested in the Western Land Board, consisting of 
three Commissioners. / 

The Eastern Division has an area of 60,669,606 acres (exclusive of 
-an area of 593,920 acres of Commonwealth territory), and includes a 
broad belt of land between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, 
starting from a point midway between the small settlements at Bonshaw 
and Bengalla on the Dumaresq River, and terminating at Howlong, on 
the River Murray, thus embracing the coastal districts of the State, as 
well as the northern and southern tablelands. In this division is excellent 
agricultural land, and all the original centres of settlement, which are 
readily accessible to the markets of the State. For these reasons, the 
conditions governing the purchase and occupation of the Crown lands in 
the Eastern Division are more stringent than is the case in the Central 
and Western Divisions. 

The Central Division embraces an area of 57,055,846 acres, extending 
frcm north to south between the western limit of the Eastern Division 
and a line starting from a point on the Macintyre River, where it is 
crossed by the 149th meridian of east longitude, and following this river 
and the Darling to the junction of Marra Creek ; thence along that creek 
te the Bogan River, and across to the River Lachlan, between the townships 
of Euabalong and Condobolin, along the Lachlan to Balranald, and thence 
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to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray. The area thus 
defined contains the upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part 
of the State, and the -basins of the -Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and other 
affluents of the Murray in the southern portions. The land in this division 
has been devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits, but experience having proved 
that it is suitable for agriculture, the cultivated area is increasing steadily. 


The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling: River and its tributaries, and is devoted to 
pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation are the factors which 
ultimately will counteract climatic conditions and irregular rainfall, and 
make agriculture possible over this large area, of which the soil is adapted 
to the growth of most crops; but legislation in regard to the occupation 
of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for many 
years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural settlement. 


MeEtTHopDs oF ACQUISITION AND OccUPATION. 


Under the Acts now in force, land in the Eastern and Central divisions of 
the State may be acquired by the following methods :— 


(a) Under residential conditions— 


(1) Conditional and additional purchase ; 
(2) Classified conditional purchase ; 
(3) Settlement purchase, under Closer Settlement Acts ; 
(4) Homestead farms ; 
(5). Suburban holdings ; 
(6) Irrigation farms ; 
(7) Returned Soldiers Special ‘Holdings ; te 
(8) Conditional purchase lease ; 
(9) Conditional lease ; 
(10) Residential on gold and mineral fields lease ; 
(11) Crown lease ; 
(12) Settlement lease. 


(6) Under non-residential conditions,— 


(1) Conditional purchase, without residence ; 
(2) Improvement purchases on gold-fields ; 
(3) Auction sales ; 
(4) After-auction sales ; 
(5) Special sales, without competition ; 
(6) Exchange ; 
-(7) Annual lease ; 
(8) Inferior lands lease ; 
(9) Occupation license ; 
(10) Scrub lease ; 
(11) Special lease ; 
(12) Improvement lease ; 
(13) Snow-lands lease ; 
(14) Week-end lease ; 
(15) Town lands lease ; 
(16) Special conditional purchase lease. 


The maximum area which may be purchased conditionally differs in the 
Eastern and Central Divisions according to the method of acquisition 
shown in the statement above. In the Western Division land may ke: 
al'enated by auction or occupied under lease, 
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In 1908 an Amending Act (providing for conversions of other than condi- 

: tional leases) was passed, under which certain tenures may be converted, 
-under certain. conditions, into all or portion of certain other tenures, viz. :— 
(a). Homestead selections and homestead grants into conditional purchase 

leases, conditional purchases, or conditional purchases and conditional leases ; 

(6) settlement leases into conditional purchases or conditional purchases and 
conditional leases ; (c) non-residential conditional purchases into residential 
conditional purchases ; (d) special leases and Shurch and School Lands leases 
into conditional purchase leases or conditional purchases or homestead 
selections, or settlement leases, conditional leases or homestead farm. Also, 
the holder of any residential lease, including any additional residential 

leases held by virtue thereof, may apply to purchase the same at any time 
after expiry of. the first five years of the lease. A further Amending Act, 

in 1912, provides for the conversion of conditional purchases, conditional 

purchases and conditional leases, homestead selections or homestead grants 
and conditional purchase leases into homestead farms. Under the Crown 
Lands Amendment Act, 1917, homestead farms which were conversions of 

settlement purchases (under provisions now repealed) upon approval may be 
reconverted into settlement purchases. Holders of suburban holdings and 

week-end leases may be allowed to purchase same. 


Conditional Purchase. 


Unreserved Crown lands in the Eastern and Central Divisions not held 
under pastoral or other lease, are available for conditional purchase, and lands 
held under annual lease or occupation license may also be acquired in this 
-way, if not otherwise reserved. Land under conditional lease in any division 
may be purchased conditionally by the leaseholder only. Lands within 
suburban boundaries or within population areas may be proclaimed as special 
.areas, and are open to conditional purchase under the special conditions pre- 
scribed. The value of any improvements on a conditional purchase must 
be paid by the applicant. 

A residential conditional purchase may be taken up by males of or over age 
16, or by females of or over age 18, provided that a woman must be unmarried, 
or a widow, or judicially separated from her husband ; for a non-residential 
conditional purchase the minimum age limit is 21 years. Every con- 
ditioaal purchase must be made solely in the interest of the applicant. 
Minors who become conditional purchasers have the rights and liberties of 
persons of full age in connection with their land. 


The minimum and maximum areas allowed for each class of conditional 
purchase are as follow :— 


ges ini ‘imum 
Class, Division. | Minit: Mex 
acres. acres, 
Residential we wet .. | Eastern wes sex ste 40 1,280 
sae ioe ...| Central ea wee vse 40 2,560 
Non-residential... set .| Eastern © 7 we Kes 40 320 
foe ao wa ..| Central aa, wee ies 40 320 
Special area... ie ...| Eastern its oe weal!) tends 320 
in iis ave ...| Central ses aes halt),  “webes 640 


With regard to special areas, both the minimum and maximum areas are 
subject to proclamation in the Government Gazette, and are, therefore, liable 
to limitation. Any conditional purchaser: may take up the maximum area 
at once, or by a series of purchases at convenient intervals. With the excep- 
tion of non-residential purchases, provision is made in the Crown Lands 
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Amendment Act, passed in 1908, that the specified maximum areas may be 
exceeded by means of additional holdings, the area of which, together with 
all other lands held, other than a lease having less than five years to run (unless 
witha right.to purchase the freehold) must not exceed a home maintenance 
area, By this is meant an area which, used for the purpose for which it is 
reasonably fitted, would be sufficient for the maintenance in average seasons 
and circumstances of an average family. Additional holdings need not 
necessarily adjoin the original holdings, but must be situated within a reason- 
able working distance. 


' Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1905 areas may be set 
apart for original holdings, or for additional holdings, but no such area may 
be selected under both classes of holdings. Original holdings include (a) 
original conditional purchases and (0) original conditional purchases and con- 
ditional leases taken up in respect of, and at the same time as, the original 
conditional purchase within the area. Additional holdings include (a) 
additional conditional purchases and (b) conditional leases other than those 
previously mentioned. ‘Values and rentals are specified in the official notices 
under the Act. Lands may be classified and set apart, by notification, at 
specified prices. 

Applications for. conditional purchase, or for additional conditional 
purchase, must be lodged with the Crown Lands Agent of the district in 
which the land is situated, and a deposit and survey fee paid at the same 
time. The statutory price of ordinary Crown lands is fixed at £1 per 
acre for residential conditional purchase, but in special areas and on lands 
within classified areas the price per acre may be either above or below that 
amount. The deposit on all residential conditional purchases is at the 
rate of 5 per cent. of the capital value, but on non-residential conditional 
purchases the price of the land is doubled, the deposit being at the rate of 2s. 
iu the £ of such increased value; at least one-tenth of the survey fee must 
be lodged with the application unless such fee has been paid by a previous 
holder, through whom the applicant claims title, and stamp duty must be 
paid. Deposit and survey fee may be dispensed with in connection with an 
application for a holding within a classified area if such be lodged duving the 
first week the Jand becomes available, but must be paid subsequently as 
directed by the Land Board. Under ordinary conditions the balance of 
purchase money, with interest at 24 per cent. per annum, is cleared-off by 
twenty-seven annual payments of 1s. per acre, aud a subsequent final lesser 
payment. The first instalment is due on the expiration of three years from 
the date of the contract. 


A resident conditional purchaser in certain circumstances may reduce iis 
aunual instalment of 1s. to 9d. per £, in which case it will take the selector 
about forty-one years to pay. Under ‘special circumstances a similar privilege 
may be extended to conditional purchasers not in residence. By the Crown 
Lands Act Amendment Act of 1903, the rate of interest on the balance of 
purchase money was reduced from 4 to 24 per cent. per annum, being retro- 
spective only in special circumstances. 


Upon receipt of an application for a conditional purchase the Land Board 
may cause the land to be surveyed and a report to be supplied by the 
surveyor, and may either confirm or disallow the application. In case of 
confirmation a certificate is issued to the applicant. 


The original conditional purchase must be occupied continuously by the 
selector for a period of five years, and residence must be commenced within 
three months after the application has been. confirmed by the Land Board.’ 
Residence may be suspended conditionally, or remitted by. the Land Board, 
for sufficient cause, for stated periods, or in certain circumstances may be! 
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effeeted on the holding of a member of the same family, or on another. of 
applicant’s holdings, or in a village or town, or elsewhere within reasonable 
distance. In certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s 
holding, or, conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s 
holding. Each additional conditional purchase.or conditional lease is subject 
to the condition of residence indicated, but the place of residence may be on 
any block of the series, and the term may be reduced in certain circumstances, 
by the applicant’s previous residence on the series. The Minister may permit 
improvements in lieu of residence where the unimproved value of the area 
is not greater than £300. 


The selector must enclose his land, within three years after confirmation, 
with such a fence as the Land Board may prescribe ; or he may substitute 
improvements in lieu of fencing. In such a case, permanent improvements, 
of the value of 6s. per £ of purchase money but not exceeding £384, are 
required within three years, and these improvements must be brought. 
up to the value of 10s. per £ of purchase money, but not exceeding an aggre- 
gate value of £640, within five years from the date of confirmation, In 
the case of non-residential purchases, the land must be fenced within one 
year after date of confirmation, and within five years other improvements 
to the value of £1 per acre must be effected. Fencing may be superseded 
by other improvements equivalent to 30s. per acre, within five years after 
confirmation. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Aci, 1908, an original non-resi- 
dential conditional purchase, with any additional non-residential conditional 
purchase made in virtue of it, may be converted into an original residential 
conditional purchase, provided that the five years’ residence commences from. 
the date of application for such conversion. This term of residence is subject. 
to reduction, and all moneys previously paid are credited towards payment. 
of the converted conditional purchase. 


A conditional purchase, residential or otherwise, may be converted into a 
homestead farm under certain conditions. 


The following table shows the transactions under each class of conditional 
purelase during the last ten years :— 


Applications for— Conditional 


—— ---—— - |Purchase Leases 
f ( rar «,) (application to Total. 
Original Conditional | Aaitional | Bere convert into |- 

Year Purchases. i Purchases. : Purchases C.P. received. 

ended | H baat a 

30th i ay ail oe Sa iy — 1 : oe ve 
June. No. | Area. No. | Area, | No. | Area. No. | Area. No. Area. 

acres. | acres. | { acres. ! acres. | acres. * 


1908 | 1,618 | 229,044 | 2,103 | 486,491 | 113 16,370} 11 | 2,220 | 3,850 | 734,125 
1909 | 1,641 | 285,616 | 2,767 | 797,666 121 18,791) 12] 3,234 | 4,541 [1,105,307 
1910: | 1,206 | 181,097 | 1,001 | 150,074 |. 57} 8,196) 22] 8,357 | 2,286 | 350,724 
1911 801 | 116,177 | °752\ 98,813, 49| 6547/ 147 \43,934 | 1,749 | 265,471 
1912 584 | 99,604} 626) 84,597: 48] 6,768| 122 |39,293 | 1,380 | 230,265 
1913 347 | 47,497 | 53,274 | 33 . 143 41 137,908 | 121,748 
1914 250 | 31,543, 233 31,525 26 2,933! 47 |27,649 | 92,955 


cs 
Q 
pc) 
fa 
i) 
ped 


o 
oO 
=) 


1915 181; 20,794 166 24,357 | | 45 1,024; 46 |27,453 408 73,628 

1916 115 11,770 97 10,387 | 4 338; 79 |47,143 ; 295 69,638 

1937 85 | 13,392 | 73). 1, 5659. ; 10). 710! 59 38,046 | 227 63,807" 
; . | : 


i 


Inclusive of conditional purchase leases as shown above, for the year 
1916-17, there were in. all 1,660 applications, covering an area of 726,309 
acres, for conversion into conditional. purchase. from: other: forms of tenure. ' 
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The following applications for conditional purchases have been made under 
the various Acts :— 


; Applications: 
‘ 7 a re 
Poe No. acres. 
“Onder Crown Lands Act ef 1861 ... wit ee ie ... 186,389 ... 14,082,120 
Under Crown Lands Act of 1880 . ws a ee .. 55,084 ... 8,488,020 
__, Total to 3lst December, 1884.. Su 191,473... 23, 470,140 
Under the Crown Lands Acts . ‘of 1884, 1889, 1895, and 

subsequent amending Acts to 30th June, 1909... 89,175... 16,281,251 
During years lst July, 1909, to 30th June, 1917 2h we 7,165 ... 1,018,454 
Tease f Total to 30th June, 1917... ae ive .. 287,818 ... 40,769,845 


Transactions in respect of conditional purchase applications and deeds 
«issued: from 1862 to 30th June, 1917, were as follows:— _ - 


af fa | * 
5 ; , | Conditional Conditional Conditional Conditional 
Hire us | Purchase— Purchase — Purchases for Purchases 
: Applications Applications | which Deeds in 
Pas ' Year. - : made. | confirmed. have Issued. existence. 
{ 
No, Area. No. | Area, No. | Area, | No. | Area, 
| | 
I f 
. | : acre} i i acres, acres. | acres, 
1862-1809 .. Bes o .. 280,648 139,751, 391 | 65,337 |11,806,991 | 9,161 |12,848,166 | 96,961 | 14,475,553 
1910.. a4 on ee ..| 2,264 | 842,367; 1,984 294,897 | 7,097) 1,079,887 | 98,567 | 14,362,463 
wl... » oe .. 7,602 | 921,687! 1,618 | 297,520] 4,657| 632,738 | 93,408-| 15,614,086 
1912.. a A ae 1. 1,258 ; 190,969 | i 1,099 ' 175,044] 5,231 671,564 | 92,208 | 16,529,008 
1913... = +. hs aor 783 | 103,844| 839 105,167 | 3,265 406,019 | 92,183 | 17,307,305 
1914... 3 a3 a wel 512 65,306 554 67,534 | 2,338 322,556 | 91,935 | 17, 837, 708 
1915.. oe ae oie eos 362 | 46,175 | 287 35,249 | 2,354 304,012 | 90,904 | 18, 035, 210 
1916.. ee a aie : .| 216 22,495 1838 23,552 | 2,462 307,016 | 89,670 18,315,005 
1917.. ey ae ie ve 168 | 25,761 | 108 13,025 2,881 357,828 | 88,493 | 18,693,429 
Total (as at 30th June, 1917) 287,818 |10,769,845 | 72,004 {12,748,979 |129, 426 16,929,786 | 88,493 } 18,693,429 


{ 


In 1908 the, Conversion Act was passed, and since 1909 the number 
‘of selections has been reduced by forfeitures, cancellations, conversions 
into homestead selections, &c., and increased by conversions from various 
other tenures under the Cac Lands Act, so that the land wholly 
alienated, or in process of alienation, by conditional purchase, on 30th June, 
1917, amounted to 35,623,215 acres, contained in 217,939 purchases. 
Included in the foregoing. are 129,446 completed purchases, covering 
16,929,786 acres, upon which deeds have now been issued. The balance 
represents the number of -purchases still in force, but upon which the 
conditions, payments, &c., have not yet been fulfilled, viz, 88,493 with an 
area of 18,693,429 acres. 


‘Applications for conversion to mineral conditional purchase may, under 
the 1910 Act, be annulled or withdrawn, and all moneys, less authorised 
deductions for ‘cost, refunded with the application. 


Improvement Purchases. 


_ Holders of miners’ rights.or of business licenses on a gold-field, being in 
-authorised occupation by, residence on land containing improvements, may 
purchase such land without competition. Improvements must include a 
residence or place of business, and be of the value of £8 per acre on town 
land, and of £2 10s. per acre on any other land. 


i. During 1916-17, 94 applications were granted for a. total area, of 39 
ance and 223 perches, the total purchase price being £1,303... ; 
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Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. - 


Crown lands are submitted for auction sale under two systems. Under the’ 
ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without,’ interest, 
within three months of the day of sale, while, under the deferred paymeiit 
system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. intérest, 
distributed over a period not exceeding fivé years; in either case, 25 percent. 
of the purchase money must be deposited at the time of sale. 


Auction sales are limited by law to 200,000 acres in any one year. 
Town lands may be sold in blocks not exceeding half an acre, at an upset price 
of not Jess than £8 per acre ; and suburban lands must not exceed 20 acres 
in one bluck, the minimum upset price being £2 10s. per acre. ‘Country lands. 
may be submitted i in areas not exceeding 640 acres, the upset price being not 
less than 15s, per acre. The value of improvements on the land niay ‘be’ 
added to the upset price. 


Town or suburban land or portions of country land of less than. 40 acres : 
each, which have passed at auction may. be bought, with -the Minister’s con- 
sent, at the upset price; a deposit of 25. per cent. of such upset priceris 
payable at the time of application, the balance. being a on. ane terms: 
fixed for the auction sale. Mo iw 


Special Weivsompeiiiies Salen, 


Any unnecessary road which bounds or intersects freehold “and omiay 
be closed and sold to the freeholder at a price determined by the Land 
Board, and any unnecessary road which passes through land held under 
conditional purchase may be closed and added to the area. or 


Reservations are maintained in many Crown grants of land - having water: 
frontage, being usually 100 feet from high-water mark ; but the Crown. ‘may... 
rescind the reservation, and convey the land to the holder of the. eee 
land, at.a price to be détermined by the Land Board. 


The owner in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 
tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchase any adjoining" 
land lying ‘below high-water . mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands 
to do so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the control of whichis. 
vested in the Sydney Harbour Trust. Reclamations which might interrupt 
or interfere with navigation are not authorised. 


Land encroached upon by buildings erected on granted land, or land. 
situated between granted land and a street or road, which forms, or 
should form, the way of approach to the granted land, or land to which. 
no way of access is attainable, or land which is insufficient in area for: 
conditional purchase, may be purchased by the owner in fee-simple of the. 
adjoining land, at a price determined by the Board. . 


* 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners, 


Before the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases, 
the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs by condi- 
tional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. The practice was disadvan-- 
tageous to the public estate, because Crown lands were left in detached blocks 
severed by lessees’ freehold properties ; and the. lessees realised that it would - 
be convenient to them to gather their freeholds together in one or more 
consolidated blocks by pind oF the Pua lands in exchange for Crown 
lands elsewhere. 

Under the provisions of the Cron Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, the’ 
Governor, with the consent ‘of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
for atiy“other'lands‘of which‘a grant in fee’ simple has been issued. Baye 
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The Governor may accept in exchange for Crown lands, lands in respect 
of which a balance of purchase money remains unpaid, if upon payment of 
such balance the right to a grant in fee simple becomes absolute.. In any. 
such case a grant of Crown lands in exchange will not be issued until the 
balance of purchase money has been duly paid. 

Applications received under this head during the year 1916-17 numbered 
51, and 79 applications were outstanding on the 80th June, 1916.. Eighteen 
applications, embracing 9,8454 acres, were granted in 1916-17. 


Volunteer Land Order's. 


Holders of certificates issued to volunteers who had served under the 
provisions of the Volunteer Force Regulation Act of 1867 were entitled to 
a free grant of land. These certificates entitled the holder to 50 acres 
of such land as was-open to conditional purchase, other than lands within 
a proclaimed special area. Claims to these grants lapsed unless lodged 
within three years after the commencement of the Crown Lands (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1908, which period terminated on 3ist January, 1912. 

‘The total area alienated by volunteer land orders to 30th June, 191], 
amounted to 170,650 acres, and this area had been increased by 848 acres as 
at 30th June, 1912. During the next year there was a further alienation of 
500 acres, and during 1913-14 of an additional 200 acres, the total area 
standing at 172,198 acres, as at 30th June, 1914. Since that date there have 
not. been any further alienations. 


Homestead Selection and Homestead Grant. 


The appropriation of areas for homestead selection was a prominent 
feature of the Act of 1895, the land chosen for subdivision being good 
agricultural land. Where suitable lands were situated within easy access 
of towns, small blocks. were set apart, the lands being available after parti- 
culars relating to area, capital value, &c., had been published in the Gazette. 
‘The maximum area that might be selected was 1,280 acres, but the selector 
-was limited to.a block as granted. 

Any person eligible to take up a conditional purehase might apply for a 
homestead selection ; the selector was required to deposit one-half year’s rent 
and one-tenth of the survey fee with his application, and to pay for any 
improvements already on the land. The applicant must have commenced to 
reside on the selection within three months, and continued to do so for a 
period of five years, and have erccted a dwelling of a minimum value of £20 
within eighteen months, after the confirmation of hisapplication. The rent, 
until the issue of a grant, was 1} per cent. of the capital value of the block. 
‘The condition of residence might be fulfilled by deputy prior to the issue of 
the grant, but the applicant was required, during this period, to pay rent at 
the rate of 34 per cent. of the capital value, and to effect greater improve- 
ments, An appraisement of the capital value of the land might be obtained 
under certain conditions. ; 

Additional land might be acquired out of an area set apart for tke 
purpose to make up an area which, with all other lands held by the 
applicant other than under lease having less than five years to run (unless 
with .a right to purchase the freehold), would not be more than sufficient 
for the maintenance of the applicant’s home in average seasons and 
circumstances. The additional holding need not adjoin the original holding, 
but must be situated within a reasonable working distance. 

At the expiration of five years after the confirmation of the application a 
grant of the holding, called a homestead giant, was issued, the tenure being 
subject to perpetual rent, After date «f execution of the grant, or expira- 
tion of five years, whichever occurred first, the rent. was 24 per cent. of the 
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improved capital value of the land, which was appraised every fifteen years. 
The land could not be transferred during the first five years, unless under 
special circumstances. Tenant-right in improvements was allowed, and the 
holding might be so protected that it could not, by any legal procedure, except 
_by levy or sale for taxes, be taken from the owner while he resided on it. 


-Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Acts, of the years 1908 and 1912, 
a homestead selection or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, or a 
conditional purchase lease, or a conditional purchase, or a conditional purchase 
and conditional lease, provided the area contained in such lease does not 
exceed three times the area in the conditional purchase. 


Lands are not now made available for homestead selections, such tenure 
having been replaced by that of homestead farm. . Applications dealt with 
subsequent to 1912, are either in connection with areas previously set apart 
for homestead selection, or as additional areas, principally the latter. A large 
number of persons have, however, selected under this form of holding, as will 
be seen from the following Statement which shows the applications and con- 
firmations in regard to homestead selections and homestead grants issued up 
to 30th Jane, 1917. 


Homestead Selections, | 
Year. | Heomesieaa 14 ants 
Applications. Confirmations. 
No. Acres. No. Acres, No. | Acres. 
1895 to 1910... we) 9,059 3,582,134 | 7,059] 2,555,805 | 4,028: 1,628,177 
(Year ended 30th June) | . ' 
1911 ever eee eee 359 98,155 294 76,651 287 123,086 
1912 oor vee: cc £37 119,278 466 94,641 196 i 88,517 
1913 sah wea new 65 19,595" 106 30,879 175 | 55,377 - 

1914 ee ie oa 19 4,941 22 5,707 231 39,231 
1915 ee vee wel 30 16,983 18 7,233 198 59,919 
1916 ane ar vies 8 3,141 17 7,559 161 | 48,479 
1917 aes tee eee] 5 3,970 5 1,337 212 54,791 
Total ... set 10,082 3,848,197 | 7,987] 2,779,812 | 5,488; 2,097,577 


After making allowance for conversions to and from other tenures, 
forfeitures, &c., the numbcr of homestead selections and grants'in existence 
on 30th June, 1917, was 3,585, of an area of 1,256,036 acres. . 


Tlomestead Farms. o 


The new tenures created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1912 
were homestead farms, suburban holdings, Crown leases, and irrigation farms. 
Crown lands are set apart for disposal as homestead farms, but the land 
may be made available before survey. Crown Larids available for con- 
ditional purchase (unless otherwise notified in the Gazette) are also available 
for homestead farm, and land may be set apart for homestead farms to be 
acquired only as additional holdings. 

A person—including an alien—of a minimum age of 16 years, if a male, 
or 18 years, if a female, may apply for a homestead farm, provided that the 
applicant does not hold under any tenure—except Jease which has less than 
five years to run, and does not confer right to purchase the freehold—an 
area of land which, added to the area-of the homestead farm, would substan- 
tially exceed a home-maintenance area. In estimating what constitutes:a 
home-maintenance area, the joint area held by husband :and wife (umiess 
judicially separated) is taken into account.as lands held by one person. An 
alien ‘becoming the holder of a homestead farm, suburban holding, Crown 
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lease, or irrigation farm, must become naturalised within three years. A 
tmarried woman may apply if possessed of a separate estate. Persons who 
-have selected previously are disqualified in certain circumstances. 

‘" The title of a homestead farm is a lease in perpetuity. The annual rent is 
charged at the rate of 2} per cent. of the capital value, but for the first five 
years the holder, in lieu of payment: of rent, may expend an equal 
amount on improvements of a permanent character, the same (except 
boundary fencing) being in addition to those which are otherwise required 
as a condition cf improvement or expenditure of the lease. The capital 
value is subject to reappraisement after the first twenty-five years and for 
each subsequent period of twenty years. 

A condition of 5 years’ residence is attached to every homestead farm, 
ut in special cases residence in a town or village, or anywhere within _ 
reasonable working distance, may be allowed. Residence may be permitted 
on a holding of a member of the same family, or on another of the selector’s 
holdings within reasonable working distance. Suspensions or remissions 
may be granted for such periods as determined by the Land Beard. In 
certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s holding, or, 
conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s holding. 

The Minister may permit improvements in lieu of residence where the 
unimproved value of the area is not greater than £300. 


The perpetual lease grant will be issued after the expiration of five years 
from confirmation of the application, if the holder has complied with all 
required conditions, The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional 
purchase and conditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, 
or conditional] . purchase lease, under certain conditions, may. convert such 
holding into a homestead farm. A homestead farm may be protected against 
sale for debt ia certain circumstances. Under certain conditions, a home- 
stead farm may be converted into a conditional purchase lease or into a 
conditional purchase, with or without a conditional lease, A homestead 
farm, which is a conversion of a settlement purchase under provision now 
repealed, may be-reconverted into a settlement. purchase. 


Applications received for Homestead Farms and those dealt with, during 
the last six X years are as follow :— 


Applications, Created Reversal Less— Homestead 
Yeai re tee eee) ae 
oe Received, - | Confirmed, on at a ita in area. end of year. 
June. 7 
No. Area, No, Area. | No. | Area. | No.| Area. | No.| Area. No. Area, 
1 if 
| t 
: acres. acres, | acres. acres, acres, acres. 
1912) 143 | 93,254| 46] 27,815 See ora ee eer wen 46 | 27,815 
1913 | 400 | 217,186 | 356 | 203,365 : 19 | 10.043) 2. [ue fo va 421 | 241,22) 
3914 | 468 | 284,640 | 388 | 221,576; 9 | 7,337) ... ; «. | 32 | 19,685 | 756 | 450,499 
1915| 605 | 467,873 | 437 | 327,098 | 11 4, 550) 1 | 210 | &O | 33,439 | 1,155 5 | 748, 918 
1916| 372 | 281,685! 348 |952166 6 | 3,848)... |... | 57 | 35,479] 452 | | 969,453 
1917] 271 | 181,722 167" 115, 959 2) 1,209 2 | 486.) 75 | 49,722. 
| ! H 


* Includes 82 farms.of 64,476 acres for Returned Soldiers. 


Suburban Holdings. 


The conditions ef perpetual rent and five years’ residence are attachéd to 
suburban holdings, The area of a suburban holding is determined by the 
Minister for Lands; the rent—minimum 5s, per annum—is ealeulated at 
the rate of 2} per cent, of the capital value, to be appraised for each period 
of. twenty years. Males under 16. years, females under 18 years, are 
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disqualified from applying, A married woman may, in eértain cases, appty, 
provided her husband has not acquired a suburban holding. A suburban™ 
holding may be protected against sale for debt in certain. cireumstances,:and 
may be purchased under certain conditions. After the expiration of five 
years from date of confirmation, and subject to fulfilment of all conditions, 
a perpetual lease grant will be issued. 

Any suburban Crown lands, or Crown land within population boundaries,. 
or within the Newcastle pasturage reserve, or any other Crown land, may be 
set apart fur disposal by way of suburban holding. | 


The number of applications for, and confirmations of Suburban Holdings. 
during the past six years, were as under :— 


| Suburban Holdings 
Applications. Confirmations, in existence at the : 
Year ended | end of ‘srear. - Annuul 
30th June. | Rent. 
| ' No, Area, No. Area, | No. ! Area 
to 
t b | 
: | acres. acres. aeres. |  £ 
19T2 ; 48 | 1,964) 2t 1,085 21 1,085; 136 
1913 | 548 | 12,704 373 §,730 388 9,731 | 1,146 
1914 | 762 | 15,885 570 13,435 902 22,114 | 2,473 
1915 563 | 10,499 417 9,299 1,311 30.717 (3,495 
1916 | 504 7,343 400 6,775 | 3,535 | 34,310 | 4,043 
1917 ! 299 4,300 230 | 2,937 ¥, 662 36,631 | 4,246 


Week-end Leases. 


This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity, and is subject: to payment of rent at the rate of 2} per cent. of 
the capital value ; to the effecting of substantial improvements worth £1 per’ 
acre within five years from confirmation, and to the performance of such 
special conditions as may be notified. Residence is not necessary. The 
minimum rent is £1. Anyone (except a married woman not judicially 
separated) not under 21 years, may apply. 


Persons who already hold land within areas defined in a notification setting 
apart the land for weck-end leases, are disqualified in special circumstanees. -. 


Transfers may be made at any time with the Minister’s consent, but must 
be to a qualified person, except in cases of devolution under a will or intes- 
tacy. The consideration for a transfer must not exceed the capital value 
of the improvements on the land. Week-end leases, on approval by the 
Minister, may be purchased. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1917, 42 applications for 62 acres. 
were received, and confirmation was made in the case of 36 for an area of.. 
55. aeres at an annual rental of £40. In 5 cases the applications were either : 
disallowed or withdrawn, 


Leases of Town Lands. 


Crown lands within the boundaries of any town may be leased by’ public’ 
auction or by tender. The lease is perpetual, and the area included must- net. 
exceed half an acre. The amount bid at auction or offered by tender (not’ 
being less than the upset value) is the capital value on which the anmuak 
rent at the rate of 2} per cent. is based for the first period of twenty years.’ 
"Phe capital value for each subsequent. twenty years’ period is determined ‘by’ 
the Land Board. 
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vThe lease may contain such covenants and provisions as may be gazetted 
prior to sale or tender. Residence is not necessary. . 


No person is allowed to hold more than one lease, unless with the permission 
of the Minister on recommendation by the Land Board. 


‘The holder of a town lease may be allowed to purchase. 


In the year 1916-17, 536 lots of an area of 209 acres 1 rood 16 perches 
were offered at auction or by tender, and 26 lots representing 10 acres 0 roods 
33 perches were sold or the tenders were accepted, the annual rent realized 
being £36 6s. 3d. After auction tenders accepted numbered 16 lots of an 
area of 6 acres 1 rood 12 perches, and the annual rental £19 7s. 


Land for Returned Soldiers. 

Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 1916, special provision is 
made for the settlement of returned suldierg on Crown lands or on lands 
acquired under the Closer Settlement Acts. | Under the first-mentioned Act 
land may be set apart only for disposal to returned soldiers, and the Minister 
may assist settlers thereunder with respect to clearing, fencing and general 
improvements of the land, erection of building, purchase of implements, 
stock, and other things necessary to sabeeorly occupy and develop the 
land. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1917, eleven estates of an area of 
169,480 acres, and valued at £747, 165, were acquired out of the Closer 
Settlement Funds for soldiers’ settlements. 


Applications for Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings received during the 
year numbered 94 for an area of 1,809 acres, and confirmation was. made in 
respect of 57 cases, of an area of 659 acres. In five of these cases the applica- 
tions, were afterwards either withdrawn or were declared null and void. 


There were in existence at 30th June, 1917, ed holdings of 639 acres, and 
an annual rental of £152. 


Land for Soldiers serving Abroad. 


Facilities are provided for acquiring lands under the Crown Lands Acts by 
‘soldiers absent at the war. In such cases application and declaration may 
ébe made in the name, and on behalf of the absentee, by a person duly 
-appointed and authorised under power of attorney. 


Irrigation Farms. 


The disposal of lands within duly constituted irrigation areas is regulated 
by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1912, and the Irrigation Act, 1912, 

A special land board, with the powers and duties of a local land board, may 
‘be appointed to administer the Crown Land Acts within an irrigation area ; 
the lands are classified as town, irrigable, and dry or non-irrigable lands. 
A ‘person (except a married woman not separated from her husband by 
judicial decree) 16 years or over, if a male, or 18 years or over, if a 
female, or two or more such persons, may apply for an irrigation farm or 
block. An alien is not barred, but he must become naturalised within three 
‘years under penalty of forfeiture. The title is. perpetual. lease, . subject 
‘to perpetual payment of rent and performance of residence. The rent is at: 
the rate of 2} per cent. of the capital value—minimum for town land blocks, 
£1 per annum. At the expiration of five years after confirmation of the: 
application a grant of the farm or block will be issued to the holder, 
provided that the-required conditions have been observed. The holding aay 
be protected against sale for debt in certain circumstances. 
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In respect of town land blocks, the conditions of residence may be waived 
or suspended by the Commissioners for Water Conservation and Irrigation ; 
no person may hold more than three adjoining blocks for residence, or four 
adjoining blocks for business purposes. 


ALIENATION. 


From the early days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under prescribed conditions, by grants and by sales, so alienating, 


by the end of 1861, an aggregate area of 7,146,579 acres, made up as 
follows :— 
acres. 


1, By grants, and sales by private tender to close of 1831 ae we wee = 8,906,327 
2. 55 » in virtue of promises of early Governors made ee to 1831, : 
from 1832-40 inclusive ... : : 171,071 
3. ,, sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per arte hae "1832 38 : 
inclusive sas 1,450,508 
4 55. 45 3 >, 12s, and upwards per acre, at Catenied edivcvetion: 
: from 1839-41 inclusive... oes .. 371,447 
5B. yyy +5 s» 203. per acre, from 1842-46 She wag 20,250 
Bie 353 s and in respect of pre- empliye mene 4 from aoe 61 
inclusive... «1,219,375 


7. », grants for public purposes, grants in givbae of promise ae Govaeaen 
; made prior to the year 1831, and grants iu b oxeuenee for lands 
resumed from 1841-61 inclusive +e ‘ a fe as 7,601 


Total area alienated on 3lst December, 1861... ve vee 7,146,579 


The figures relating to land alienation under the legislation of 1861, and 
to its subsequent amendments, show that up to 30th June, 1917, 14, 917, 288 
acres had been sold by auction and other forms of sale. 


- The total arca alienated by volunteer land orders to 30th June, 1917, 
amounted to 172,198 acres. Free grants ceased as from 31st January, 1912, 


From 1862 to 30th June, 1917, the Crown dedicated 239,340 acres for 
public and religious purposes, the dedications during the last year covering 
779 acres, 


The area and the purposes for which land was dedicated during 1916-17, 
were as follows :— 


Area. Area, 

a. Yr. p. a or. p. 
Fire Brigade Stations.. .« 1 0 204 | Public Roads sts .. 82 3 13% 
Conservatorium of Music .... O 3 20 Public School Sites... .. 60 0 36 
Governmental Farm(additions) 142 1 16 Reserve for the use of . 
Industrial School (additions)... 8 2 30 Aborigines... = +, 245 0 0 
Literary Initins 1 me | eprrefortravaling Stook 5 5 
Public Hall: ve ago OS Vice Regal Residence . Ill 1 0 
Public Recreation... .. 183 1 232 Water Supply om . 173 0 


Public Recreation and nee 9 0 0 


Public Recreation and Show 
Ground fee we . 12 2 20 : Total . ... vw. 778 3 15 


The foregoing areas are inclusive of various tenures within the Federal 
Capital Territory aggregating approximately 173,451 acres and will be 
subject to modification when the territorial boundaries shall have been 
surveyed, / 
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The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of Council 
and of Parliament for the disposal of the public lands, since the foundation 
of New South Wales, have produced the following results :-— 


acres. 
Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices ranging 

from 5s. to 20s. per acre, prior to the year 1862 ... 7,146,579 
Area sold by auction and other forms of sale, 1862 to 30th June, 1917, 

inclusive . 14,917,288 
Area sold under system of conditional ‘purchase for which deeds ‘issued, 

1862 to 30th June, 1917, inclusive . As oe 16,929,786 
Area granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 172,198 
Area dedicated for public and religious purposes, less resumptions, "1862 to 

30th June, 1917.. ws 239,340- 
Homestead selections and grants existing on 30th J une, 1917 oe .. 1,256,036 
Homestead farms... s as a 1,036,685. 
Suburban holdings ... "hei as one oe me ost 36,631 
Returned Soldiers Special Holdi ings 639 
Lands (acquired and biped: sieeibed for Closer Settlement to 30th J une, 

1917 tes 1, 126,730 

42,861,912 
Less— acres. 
Alienated and dedicated lands within Federal Capel ; 
Territory.. 173,451 
Area acquired for Closer Settlement, to 30th Tu une, 1917 1,139,124 
= 1,312,575 
Total-area alienated, 30th June, 1917... as 41,549,387 
Area in process of alienation under system of conditional purchase standing 
good on 30th June, 1917 (exclusive of Federal Capital Territory) . 18,693,429 


Total area alienated, and in process of alienation on 30th June, 
1917 (exclusive of Federal Capital Territory) . ine .. 60,242,766 


It has been found impracticable to separate the area alienated by grant 
from that sold by private tender, as the records of early years are incomplete 
upon this point, . 

Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1912, the 
holder of a settlement purchase under the Closer Settlement. Acts other than 
those acquired under the Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910, was per- 
mitted, under certain conditions, to convert such holding into a homestead 
farm. The Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1917, withdraws this right, and 
provides that those conversions already made may be re-eonverted into 
settlement purchase tenures. See pages 399 and 400. 

_ The progress of alienation and of conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at various periods from 1861 to 30th June, 1917, is shown in the 
following table :— 


q Area Conditionally rota] area alienated) , Ate® Under Total Area 
Area Alienated ased. - r Li with right 

Year. end of year. es gies Pisce ! aut ta /ectrss of ae ogaveree piscet werond 

of year. ; re (See page 410.) pe 

acres. \ acres. | acres. acres. 

1861 | 7,146,579 § | 7, 146,579 7,146,579 
1871 | 8,630,604 2,280,000 10,910 604 10,910,604 
1881 . 22,406,746 | 12,886,879 35,293,625 35, 293, 625: 
1891 23,775,410 | 19,793,321 43,568,731 11,234,131 54,802,862: 
1901 27,934,627 . 20, 044, 703 47,979,330 | 13,980,942 | 61,960,272 
1906 | 33,470,512 {| 16,499,823 49,970,335 15,807,249 65,777,584 
1911 38,501,167. | 15,614,036 54,115,203 {| 25,352,311 ; 79,467,514 
1916 | 41,172,383 | 18,315,095 | 59,487,478 | 22,044,506 | 81,531,988 


1SI7 41,549,337 © 18,693,429 60, 242,766 23,124,423 81,367, 189 
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CONVERSION OF TENURES. . 


In reference to the various methods of acquisition and occupation, details 
have heen given of provisions of the Crown Lands Amendment Acts passed 
in 1908 and 1912, which confer on certain holders of Crown lands the right 
of conversion into more desirable tenures. The following statement shows 
the applications for conversion, and those confirmed, during the last three 


Applications. 
| ; 
Class of Holding. 1914-15. |: 1945-16. - 1916-17. 
| : 
| + No. | Area. ' No. | Area, | No. Area. 
acres, | acres. acres. 
Conditional Leases ... ee vt 787 326,713 ; 997] 484,079] 1,175 574, 834 
Conditional Purchase Leases... 46| 27,483 79| 47,143) 59: 38,046 
Homestead Selections or Grants ...| 81 33,962 | 120] 57,879] 130 63,346 
| } 
Settlement Leases ... ‘ ha 50 179,798 | 68 | 246,662) 73 244,724 
Non-residential Conditional Pur-| | : 
chases... 0, eee) oT 639, 86 3 400 
Special Leases sl 234 30,984 | 276) 34,002 328 | 39,872 
Settlement Purchases wl ST 3.889 | 6| 3,699 1) 546 
Church and School Lands Leases ... 1} Be seve Mey odes 8 1,081 
Improvement Leases ae, ° eI 1) 640, 2] ‘1,280 4} 2,089 
Conditional Purchases | 1) 1,736) ., 
Scrub Leases ... ean eee 1; 640 ‘es 
i! } | 
Total... 1,214 | 604,087 | 1,552 | 877,206) 1,781 | 964,938 
or | 
Applications confirmed. 
Class of Holding. | 1914-15, | 1915-16.. | 1916-17, 
i I 
| No. Area, | No. | Area. | No. Area. 
oe = aes : ee i area L sos Sos 
| re 
: acres, acres, | : acres. 
Conditional Leases ... ais 778 320,853 | 880 | 421,927| 1,105 538,629 
Conditional Purchase Leases sats 46 26,382 64 36,828, 64 46,458 
Special Conditional Purchase Leases| ... ae 2 80)... ae 
Homestead Selections or Grants ... 90 39,044 105) 57,653) 121 60,731 
Settlement Leases is | 60] 210,814; 55 | 183,101! 55; ° 194,824 
| 
Non-residential Conditional Pur- : 
chases ot, aes és 9 999 2 8h 3 | 400 
| | 
Special Leases 186 23,431] 177) £0,776! 226) 28,862 
Settlement Purchases 10 4446 6 3,848) 2 1,209 
Improvement Leases i 2 638 | 3 2,580! 3 15613 
Church and School Lands Lease: ee ; ! 7 14 
Total 1,181 | 626,607 |1,294] 726,859| 1,586 872,740 
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The new tenures created by the foregoing applications during the past- 
three years were as follows :— 


1914-15. | 1915-16. | 

New Tenures, | | Gece! 

No. Area, No. | Area. No. Area, 

| acres. acres, acres, 
Conditional Purchase ive ..| 1,095 | 420,933 | 1,216 547,347 1,492; 686,809' 

Conditional Purchase and Asso-| ‘ | | 

ciated Conditional Lease* i 64] 196,325 46| 165,375 48; 162,842 
Conditional Lease .. =... =.) =| 1,124] 10} 4,854, 20) 15,672 
Conditional Purchase Lease eee 6 1,141 3 238) 5 | 159 
Homestead Selections 3 | 8 2,503 ae 4,597, 12 | 2,641 
Settlement Lease... Pe es 1 31 2 600) 12 3,408 
Homestead Farm ... a bua 11 4,550 6 3,848) 2 1,209 
Total ik see ..-| 1,181 | 626,607 | 1,294 726,859 1,586 872,740 


embracing 115,937 acres in 1915-16, and 43 of 129,457 acres in 1916-17. Non-residential Conditional 
Purchases converted into Conditional Purchase are also included. , 


OccuPATION OF PastoraL Lanps—LiMItEp TENURE. 


The pastoral lands of New South Wales have been occupied under various 
systems of tenure. In the early days land was held for grazing by virtue of 
tickets of occupation, the issue of which was stopped in 1827, when holders 
of such lands were’ required to pay a quit-rent of 20s. per 100 acres per 
annum, and to vacate the land at six months’ notice. The necessity for 
depasturing increasing stocks induced settlers to extend their occupation 
to Crown lands without any right except that of first discovery, until the 
Legislature, in 1833, passed an Act protecting Crown lands from intrusiom 
and trespass, Commissioners being appointed to safeguard the interests of 
the State. 


The discovery of new country soon attracted pioneer squatters beyond the 
limits of settlement as proclaimed on 14th October, 1829; and regula- 
tions, involving liability to severe penalties, were issued on 29th July, 
1836, with the view of restraining unauthorised occupation. In 1839 the ~ 
regulations were reinforced by the passing of an Act levying upon stock a 
yearly assessment at the following rates :—4d. for every sheep, 13d. per 
head of cattle, and 3d. for every horse. 


Under an Act passed in 1847 a new system was introduced relating te 
pastoral lands of which previously the tenure had been annual, the fee being 
based on the area of land occupied by the squatter. Under the new plan, 
fixity of tenure of lease was substituted, the license fee being calculated upon 
the stock-carrying capacity of the run; but the term of the pastoral leases 
varied, being fixed, in the unsettled districts, at fourteen years; in the 
intermediate division, at eight years; while in the settled districts the 
yearly tenure was retained. The licensing fee under the altered 
conditions was charged at the rate of £10 for 4,000 sheep, or a 
proportional number of cattle—which was the minimum at which the 
stock-carrying capacity of a run could be assessed—and £2 10s. for every 
additional 1,000 sheep, or proportionate number of cattle. In settled 
districts lands were let for pastoral purposes only, in sections of not less than 
1 square mile in area, the annual rental for each section being fixed at 10s. 
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The holders of alienated lands were permitted to depasture their stock upon 
Crown lands adjoining their holdings, free of charge ; this permission, however, 
constituted only a commonage right. 

The Occupation Act of 1861 created a new system, limiting the tenure of 
pastoral leases to five years in unsettled and intermediate or second-class 
settled districts, and leaving the whole of the pastoral leases open to the 
operations of the free selectors. The evils resulting from this system led 
Parliament to adopt, in 1884, 1889, 1895, and at intervals since 1903, the 
measures, the provisions of which are described below. 


.Crown Lanps Acr or 1861. 


The conditions of colonisation altered greatly under the powerful attraction 
of the gold-fields, and to meet the wants of a class of immigrants of a 
different type from those contemplated by former enactments, the question 
of land settlement had to be discussed in an entirely new spirit, the result 
being the passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, introduced by Sir John 
Robertson. The conditions of settlement had rendered it difficult previously 
for men of small means to establish themselves with a fair chance of success, 
and the new measure aimed at facilitating the settlement of an industrial 
agricultural population side by side with the pastoral tenants, by introducing 
a principle entirely new to the land legislation of the State, namely, that 
of free selection, in limited areas, before survey. The Act provided for 
the conditional purchase of areas from 40 to 320 acres in extent at £1 per 
acre—25 per cent. of the purchase money to be deposited with the application. 
At the expiration of three years the purchaser was required to pay the balance, 
and to furnish a certificate showing that he had resided on the land, and made 
the necessary improvements. Provision was made to defer payment of the 
balance of the purchase money on receipt of 5 per cent. interest. 

The Amending Act of 1875, under which annual instalments were payable, 
gave to any conditional purchaser of land the option of availing himself of 

- the change in the method of payment. The system of unconditional sales 
was, however, continued under the Act of 1861; and during the twenty- 
three years the Act was in operation 23,470,140 acres were sold conditionally, 
and 15,572,001 acres by auction, by improvement purchase, by virtue of 
pre-emptive right, or otherwise without conditions, the total area alienated 
being 39,042,141 acres. In many cases the land selected, or purchased, 
reverted to the State ; so that the absolute area alienated or in process of sale 
when the Act of 1884 came into force amounted to only 32,819,023 acres, 
besides 7,146,579 acres alienated prior to 1861. 


Tue Crown Lanps ACTS oF 1884 AND 1889. 


After many amendments the Act of 1861 was superseded by that of 1884, 
with the supplementary enactment of 1889, which measures maintained the 
principle of free selection before survey, but with one essential difference. 
Under the original Act the whole area of the Crown lands was thrown open 
to free selection, including the lands held under pastoral lease. The Acts of 
1884 and 1889 were devised to give fixity of tenure to the pastoral lessee 
aud to obtain a larger rental from the public lands, at the same time restrict- 
‘ing the area sold unconditionally. 

Existing holders of pastoral leases under the earlier Act were required 
to surrender one-half of their leases, which were resumed by the Crown 
for subsequent alienation, leasehold, or reserve; the other half in each 
case was leased to the pastoralist ‘under fixity of tenure for a term of 
years. On 31st December, 1884, when this division was made, - there 
were 4,313 leased runs, yielding an annual rental of £268,500, and forming 
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about 1,600 “ stations,” estimated to contain the bulk of the unalienated 
‘public estate, after allowing for reserves, &c. An increase in the revenue 
from pastoral occupation, one of the principal objects of- the Act of 1884, 
has been realised, as-evidenced by the total revenue received from the 
‘pastoral occupation of Crown lands, which increased from £329,356 in the 
year 1884 to £484,882 in the financial year 1916-17. 


Tur Crown Lanps Acts or 1895 axp 1903 To 1917. 


The Act of 1861 failed conspicuously in encouraging bond fide settle- 
ment ; and the legislation of 1884 and 1889 also was ineffective, since the 
accumulation of land in large estates continued, while settlement proceeded 
very slowly. Expert opinion pointed strongly to the necessity of introducing 
entirely new principles, and this was done in the Crown Lands Acts of 
1895 and 1903, which, while placing land within easy reach of all, supplied 
the means of securing permanent settlers through the new. system of tenure 
~—homestead selections and settlement leases. These tenures have been 
superseded by those of homestead farms and Crown leases which were created 
by the Act of 1912. 

In 1913 an Act, entitled the “Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913,” was 
passed, which consolidated all existing original as well as amended and unre- 
pealed portions of tbe various Acts dealing with the alienation, occupation, 
and management of Crown Lands. The Crown Lands (Amendment) Act, 
1917, which came into force on Ist January, 1918, provided for conversion 
of certain tenures and modified the conditions relating to certain holdings 
particularly in regard to residence. It also amended the existing Acts in 
other respects. 


OccuPATION. 
Annual Lease-. 


Unoccupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for pastoral 
purposes as annual leases, on application, or they may be offered by auction, 
or tender. They may be obtained also by ‘‘after auction ” tender, or “ after 
tender” tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which convey no security of tenure, the land being alienable 
by conditional purchase, auction sale, &c. The area in any one lease is 
restricted to 1,920 acres. In certain circumstances au annual lease may be 
‘converted into a lease under improvement conditions for a term not exceeding 
ten years, 

The number of annual leases current at 30th June, 1917, was 6,292, 
embracing 2,649,284 acres, with an annual rent of £20,408. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 


This form of tenure was created in 1905; but, as in the case of homestead 
selections and settlement leases, it is obsolete for the purposes of selection, as 
lands are not now made available under it. There are, however, considerable 
numbers of conditional purchase leases still standing. Areas set apart for 
disposal by way of conditional purchase lease were subdivided as the Minister 
for Lands determined. The lease was for forty years, at a rental of 24 per 
cent. per annum on the capital value. The value of existing improvements 
was appraised by the Land Board, and special conditions were imposed 
regarding improvements, cultivation, preservation, or planting of timber, &c. 
: . Any maie of or above the age of 16 years, and any female of or abeve 1B 
years, who was not disqualified under the provisions.of the Land Act, might 
apply for a conditional purchase lease. A female applicant was required to 
‘be unmarried, or widowed, or living apart from her husband under a decree 
of judicial separation. 
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Residence on the lease was continuous for five years, and must have com- 
menced within twelve months from the date of confirmation, but the commence- 
ment of residence might be deferred for five years. 

The holder may convert the area into a conditional purchase by payment 
of a deposit of 5 per cent. on the capital value of the land, provided that the 
proper conditions have been observed, and subject to all the unperformed 
conditions of the lease, except payment of rent. The balance of purchase 
money is payable by equal annual instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. of: 
the price, consisting of principal and interest at the rate of 24 per cent. on- 
the unpaid balance, the first instalment becoming due twelve months after 
the date of application for conversion. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Crown Lands Amendment Act, of year 1912, conditional purchase 
leases might be converted also into homestead farms. 

A holder of a conditional purchase lease may acquire additional con- 
ditional purchase leases, but in no case may the total area of the lands held 
by him under any tenure, except under lease having less than five years to 
run without right of purchase, exceed a home-maintenance area. 

No applications were received or confirmed for conditional purchase leases 
during the year 1916-17. One special conditional purchase lease was 
confirmed, for an area of 23 acres. Five leases of 159 acres were converted 
from other tenures. The increase in area amounted to 68 acres. Reversals 
of forfeiture numbered 1 lease of 469 acres The leases forfeited during 
the year were 12 of 12,400 acres, while 64 leases of 46,458 acres were 
converted into conditional purchase. The leases holding good at 30th June, 
1917, numbered 695 with an area of 457,173 acres, the rent amounting to 
£14,844. 

Special Conditional Purchase Leases, 


Under the Crown Lands Act, 1908, land might be set apart for disposal as 
special conditional purchase lease, provided that for six months the land had 
been available for some class of residential holding. The areas must be not 
less than 20, nor more than 320 acres. There were no conditions of residence, 
but substantial improvements of value of £1 per acre, or any lesser value 
not being less than 10s. per acre, must be completed within three years. 
Although no lands are now set apart for special conditional purchase lease, 
there are areas still available for application in certain districts. 

No applications were received during 1916-17. One application was cou- 
firmed for 23 acres, as above. 


Conditional Leases. 


A conditional lease may be obtained by any holder of a conditional pur- 
chase (other than non-residential), or a conditional purchase within a special 
area in the Hastern Division. Lands available for conditional purchase are 
also available for conditional lease, with the exception of lands in the 
Western Division, or within a special area or a reserve. 

Applications must be accompanied by a provisional rent of 2d. per acre and a 
survey fee, unless as otherwise provided. The area which an applicant may 
obtain as conditional purchases and conditional leases is restricted to 1,280 acres 
in the Eastern Division, and 2,560 acres in the Central Division ; but the Land 
Board may specifically permit larger areas. The area that may he leased 
is limited to three times the area of the conditional purchase in virtue of 
which it is obtained. The lease is for a period of forty years, at a rent 
determined by the Land Board, payable yearly in advance. The conditions 
of fencing, or substitution of improvements in lieu of fencing, which 
attach to a residential conditional purchase, apply equally to a conditional 
lease, and residence is required as in the case of an additional conditional 
purchase. : 
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After confirmation, a conditional lease may be converted, either wholly or 
in part not less than 40 acres, into a conditional purchase, 

Applications for 127 leases, of an area of 32,599 acres, were lodged during 
1916-17, and 8&5, including applications outstanding from the previous year, 
representing 17,471 acres, were confirmed. 

Eleven hundred and five conditional leases, embracing 538,629 acres, were 
converted into conditional purchase and conditional leases, containing an area 
of 145,129 acres, were created by conversion. ‘Leases in existence at 30th 
June, 1917, numbered (gazetted) 27,925, embracing 15,226,444 acres, rent 
£192,945, and not gazetted (under provisional rent), 97 leases of 43,068 
acres, and rent £359, 


Leases of Scrub ma Inferior Lands. 


Scrub leases may be obtained by application, by auction, by tender, by after- 
auction tender, or by after-tender tender, but inferior-lands leases may be 
acquired only by auction or by tender, after-auction tender, or after-tender 
tender. _ There is no limitation as to area, and in the case of a scrub lease 
obtained by application the rent is appraised by the Local Land Board. The 
initial rent of an inferior-lands lease prevails throughout the whole term; but 
the terms of a scrub lease may be divided into periods, the rent for each 
period being determined by reappraisement. The term of each class of lease 
may not exceed twenty-eight years. The holder of ascrub lease must. take 
such steps as the Land Board may direct for the purpose of destroying the 
scrub, and keep the land clearafterwards. During the last year of any of the 
leases application may be made for a homestead grant of an area not in 
excess of a home maintenance area. 

There were in existence at 30th June, 1917, 248 scrub leases with an area 
of 1,812,694 acres, and-rental of £6,822, and 32 inferior land leases, embrac- 
ing 75,451 acres, and rent, £288. 


Occupation Licenses. 


Occupation licenses may be (a) preferential occupation licenses, consisting 
of the area within the expired pastoral leases, and (6) ordinary occupation 
licenses, which relate to the parts of the holdings formerly known as resumed 
areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender, after-auction tender, or 
after-tender tender. Occupation licenses extend from J anuary to December, 
being renewable annually at a rent determined by the Land Board. 

The area under occupation license (Crown Lands Act) was represented at 
30th June, 1917, by ordinary 707 of 5,163,417 acres, rental £8,982, and 
preferential 341 leases, representing 1,184,341 acres, and rent, £6,569. 


18th Section or Pastoral Leases. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903, the registered 
holder of any pastoral Jease, preferential occupation license, or occupation 
license, could apply for a lease, for not more than twenty-eight years, of an 
area not exceeding one-third of the total area of the land comprised within the 
lease or license, subject to such rent, conditions of improvement, and with- 
drawal for settlement as may be determined. These are known as 18th 
Section Leases, having been granted under Section 18, Act of 1903, which 
has now been repealed. 

At 30th June, 1917, these leases numbered 133. with an area of 802,941 
acres, and rental of £7,444. There were also in existence on 30th June, 
1917, 9 pastoral leases of 1,136,475 acres, and rent £734, in the Western 
Division, and not brought under the provisions of the Western Lands Act. - 
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Special Leases, 


Special leases are issued chiefly to meet cases where land is required for 
some industrial or business purpose, and may be obtained by application, 
auction, or otherwise, the term of the lease not to exceed twenty-eight years. 
The conditions attached are suitable to the circumstances of each case, 
being, like the rent, determined by the Minister. The Crown Lands Act, 
passed in 1908, provides for the conversion of special leases, for certain 
purposes, and of agricultural or pastoral Church and School lands leases, 
into original or additional conditional purchase leases; or original or 
additional conditional purchases; or original or additional homestead 
selections ; or original or additional settlement leases ; or conditional leases ; 
or homestead farms. 

The number of special leases granted during 1916-17 numbered 454 of 
40,903 acres, and 226 leases representing 28, 862 acres were converted into 
other tenures. After. allowance has been made for leases which were ter- 
minated, were forfeited, surrendered, &c., and those which expired by 
effluxion of time, 6,622 leases (exclusive of leases within the Commonwealth 
territory) with an area of 650,384 acres and rental of £36,837, were current 
at 30th June, 1917. 

Residential Leases. 


The holder of a “ miner’s right ” within a gold or mineral field may obtain 
a residential lease. A provisional rent of ls. per acre is charged, the 
maximum area is 20 acres, and the longest term of the lease twenty-eight 
years; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board. The principal 
conditions of the lease are residence during its currency, and the erection 
within twelve months of necessary buildings and fences, Tenant-right in 
improvements is conferred upon the lessee. The holder of any residential 
lease may apply after the first five years of his lease to purchase the land. 

Nine hundred and thirty-two leases embracing 13,365 acres and a rental 
of £1,646 were current at 30th June, 1917. 


Improvement Leases. 

Improvement leases may consist of any scrub or inferior ‘land not suit- 
able for settlement in the Eastern or Central Divisions, and are obtained 
only by auction or tender, after-auction tender, or after tender tender. The 
rent is payable annually, and the lease is for a period of twenty-eight years, 
with an area not exceeding 20,480 acres. Upon the expiration of the lease 
the last holder will have tenant-right in improvements. During the last 
year of the lease the lessee may apply for a homestead grant of an area 
not in excess of a home maintenance area, including the area on which his 
dwelling-house is erected. Should the Advisory Board, constituted under 
the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, report that land comprised in an improve- 
ment lease or scrub lease is suitable for closer settlement, the Minister may 
resume the lease, the lessee being compensated. 

During 1916-17, four leases, comprising 12,650 acres, were let by tender 
at a total rental of £49 18s. 6d., and 2 leases of 1,340 acres and rent 
£14 10s, 10d. were, under improvement conditions, granted. Three im- 
provement leases were converted into homestead selections. After allow- 
ance has been made for leasés, which were forfeited, voided, surrendered, 
expired and resumed, there remained current at 30th June, 1917, 977 leases. 
with an area of 4,686,246 acres and rental £34,364. 


Settlement Leases. 
Under this tenure, which now has been. superseded practically by that of 
Crown lease, farms gazetted as available for settlement lease were obtainable: 
on application, accompanied by a deposit consisting of six months’ rent’ 
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and the full amount of survey fee. The maximum area of agricultural 
land which might be taken up was 1,280 acres ; but where the settler combines 
agriculture with grazing, the farms might contain any area not exceeding 
10,240 acres. These areas, however, could be exceeded by means of additional 
holdings, which need not adjoin the original holding, but had to be situated. 
within a reasonable working distance thereof. 

The lease was issued for a term of forty years, divided into four periods, 
The annual rent for the first period was that notified before the land was made 
available for lease ; but the lessee might require that the rent be determined 
by the Land Board, and the annual rent for each succeeding. period might. be 
determined separately in like manner. Residence was compulsory throughout. 
the whole term, this by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1917, has been 
altered to residence of five years, and the land had to be fenced within 
the first five years, and noxious weeds and.animals on the land destroyed 
within eleven years. The lessee may apply at any time after the first five 
years of the lease for an area not exceeding 1,280 acres,on which his house is 
situated, as a homestead. grant. 

Under the Crown Lands Act of 1908, the holder of a settlement lease 
may convert such lease into a conditional purchase, or into a conditional 
purchase and conditional lease under certain provisions, but the area of 
the land to be converted into conditional purchase may not exceed a home 
maintenance area, 

During 1916-17, two applications for additional leases relating to 2,640 
acres were lodged. Twelve settlement leases for 3,408 acres were created 
by conversion, and 55 leases for an area of 194,824 acres were converted 
into other tenures. After making allowance for leases forfeited, &c., and 
subdivision, there remained current at 3Cth June, 1917, 1,590 leases, com- 
prising 4,730,130 acres, and rent, £58,615. 


Snow Leases. 


Vacant Crown lands which for a portion of each year are usually covered 
with snow, and are thereby unfit for continuous use or occupation, may be 
leased by aucfiou or tender, by after-auction tender, or by after-tender 
tender as snow leases. Not more than one snow lease may be held by 
the same person. The maximum area is 10,240 acres. The term of the 
lease is seven years, but may be extended for three years. 

At 30th June, 1917, there were three leases. current, embracing 10,909 
acres ; and rent, £173. 

Crown Leases. 


Crown leases were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 
1912, and lands are specially set apart by notification in the Gazette as 
available for Crown lease, Crown lands'available for conditional purchase 
(unless otherwise specified in the Gazette) are also availuble for Crown lease. 
Land may be set apart for Crown lease to be acquired only ag additional 
holdings. The term of lease is forty-five years, and the annual rent 1} per 
cent. of the capital value, as determined every fifteen years. The rent payable 
for the first year may be remitted if, in addition to the improvements 
required as a condition of the lease, an equal sum be spent by the lessee in 
improving the land. The lessee is required to reside on the Jand for 
five years, and during the last five years of the lease, unless debarred by 
notification setting the land apart, may apply to convert into a homestead 
farm so much of the land as will not exceed a home-maintenance area. 
Under certain conditions, conversion may also be made into a conditional 
purchase, with or without a conditional ‘lease. The lease may be protected 
against. sale for debt in certain’ circumstances. Any person qualified to 
apply fora homestead farm may apply for.a Crown lease. ~ ; 
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Operations under this class of lease during the past six years were as 
follow :— 


Application. | Confirmed, Leases currant at 30th June. 
Year ended | 
80th June. | | | 
{ No. Area, ‘No. Area. No, Area, ' Rent. 
Bz eels | Pane ae agli feel aes 
j | 
| acres. acres. acres. ' £ 
1 | ] ae i 3 
1912 | 116 | 311,360 | 54 | 168,382 | 54 163,392 | 1,588 
| | | i 
1913 | 477 554,424 | 278 390,096 | 330 653,864 5,621 
1914 836 697,425 | 493 356,727 805 880,785 | 9,259 
i H 
1915 | 628 643,189 598 | 487,155 | 1,600 1,563,684 , - 16,114 
| i 
1916 571 864,158 | 501 | 780,373 ; 1.760 1,896,765 | 21,561 
; | i ; 
i i | 
1917 , 64] 595,409 | 445° |; 444,313 | 2,083" | 2,134,446 24,845 - 


* Includes 40 leases of an area of 99,885 acres and annual rental of £1,448, for rcturned soldiers. 


Church and School Land 1 eases. 


Certain grants were made under special enactmi nts, and instructions from: 
the Imperial authorities to Sir Thomas Brisbane, then Governor (1821-25), 
directed him to reserve one-seventh of the Crown lands in each county for 
Church and School purposes. 

The aggregate area of such reserves up to the year 1832, shown by survey 
to be actually 454,050 acres, did not attain the proportions] area specified in 
the instructions. These lands were administered by the Clergy and School 
Land Corporation until its abolition by Order of Council on the 4th February, 
1833, when the lands reverted to the Crown, and an agent was appointed to 
determine the claims of purchasers, to whom deeds of grant were made and 
confirmed by a subsequent Act of Council, dated the 5th August, 1834. 

Of the reserves mentioned above, 171,746 acres were alienated up to 
‘ the year 1880, when, by the Church and School Lands Dedication Aet of 
that year, the balance of 282,304 acres came under the control of the State 
Legislature to be administered for the purpose of Public Instruction. Sub- 
sequently the Church and School Lands Act, 1897, revested all these lands 
in the Crown, free from any trust or condition, but subject to the provisions 
of the Crown Lands Act af 1884 and its subsequent amending Acts, thus 
determining the land as Crown land. Until a notification classifying any 
area of Church and School lands has been published in aecordance with 
the Crown Lands Act, such area may be dealt with only by reservation, 
dedication, license, or held under special or annual lease. 

The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th 
June, 1917, in the Eastern. Division was 3,859 acres, at a rental of £373 
per annum, the subdivisions being as follows :— 


Pastoral eae ns vas 4 : 3,843 ie 4 
Agricultural vs “35 des 3 to 6 ae 3 
Ninety-nine Year ia ais 37 10 ae 326 

Total... ie we 44 ae 3,859 ee 373 


In addition to the above, there was one water race, aggregating about 
10 miles, with a rental of £3. 
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Other leases in existence at 30th June, 1917, were as follow :— 


Leases to outgoing pastoral lessees, 133, with an area of 802,941 acres, 
and rental £7,444. : 


Homestead leases in the Western Division not brought under the provisions 
of the Western Lands Act were forty-three, containing an area of 351,374 
acres, and rent £614. 


Artesian well Jeases in the Western Division numbered six for an area 
of 61,440 acres ; rent, £138. 


‘There was also one block-holder’s lease, 1 acre, and rent £6; and 129 
prickly-pear leases, embracing an area of 45,433 acres, with a rental of £638, 
Permissive occupancies in existence at the same date were 2,997, for an area 
of 1,009,090 acres, and rental £10,047. 


In addition to the foregoing leases, there were at 30th June, 1917, 
exclusive of leases to mine on private lands, 203,360 acres, approximately, 
held under mineral and auriferous leases. Permits to mine under roads and 
reserves covered an area of 2,181 acres. 


WESTERN Division. 


The administration of the Western Division under the Western Lands 
Acts, 1901 and 1905, is vested in three Commissioners, constituting “ The 
Western Lands Board of New South Wales,” who, sitting in open Court, also 
exercise all the powers conferred upon Local Land Boards by the Crown 
Lands Acts. 


Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction) and lease prescribed 
by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within the Western Lands 
Division from 1st January, 1902. 


The registered holder of a homestead selection or grant, pastoral, home- 
stead, settlement, residential, special, artesian well, inprovement, scrub, or 
inferior lease or occupation license, of land in the Western Division, may 
apply to bring his lease or license under the provisions of the ‘‘ Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905”; in cases where application has not been made, 
such lease or license is treated as if the Acts had not been passed. 


Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so notified 
in the Gazette, but leases for special purposes may be granted upon certain 
conditions, and holders of areas, which are considered too small to maintain 

_a home or to make a livelihood, may obtain an additional area under certain 
conditions as a lease. Lands are gazetted open for lease at a stated rental 
under specified conditions with respect to residence, transfer, mortgage, and 
sub-letting. 


All leases issued or brought under the provisions of the ‘Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905,” except special leases, expire on 30th June, 1943. 
In cases where a withdrawal is made for the purpose of sale by auction 
or to provide small holdings, the lease of the remainder may, as compensation, 
be extended for a term not exceeding six years. 


The rent on all leases brought under the provisions of the Act is 
determined by the Commissioners for the unexpired. portion. The 
minimum rent or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof, 
the maximum is 7d. per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by the 
Commissioners. 
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Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 30th June, 1917, were 


classified as follows :— 


1 
Class of Holding. | noe Area, aoe 
I i 
csantatitnd 2 2 a pes deg 
| No. | acres. £ 

Pastoral Leases... seg ibe ws wa se 800 | 40,312,709.| 50,908 
Homestead Leases ... see wus At aoe - 1,117 | 10,370,370 22,674 
Improvement Leases os wey en . 116 1,950,875 1,040 
Scrub Leases ch hg ix ey ch ioe 3 | 17,431 25 
Inferior Lands Leases... oe aes rie | 4 209,950 i 48 
Settlement Leases... 1. kee 8 | 40,050 130 
Artesian Well Leases tt a es At aot 30 | 306,871 | 401 
New Special Leases bee ee 279 549,854.) 1,471 
Special Leases (Conversion) .... eas | 59 9,424 | 317 
Residential Leases.. : ' 1) 10 I 
Occupation Licenses vj 104; 7,152,467 2,10) 
Homestead Selections and. Homestead Grants “en 35 | 24,805 127 
Section 32, Western Lands Aet Leases.. 290 | 2,800,518 | 2,172 
Part VII, Be a : 368 9,140,349 | 8,577 
Preferential Occupation Licenses Sea oe | 4) 11,908 | 10 
Permissive Occupancies so ai ve ae 50} 716,651 527 
Conditional Leases a aca ss bh Fit 83° 111,431 499 
Total... - se weg ica ,851 | 73,718,173 | .. 91,028 

: | 

| 


Area Leasep at 30TaH Jung, 1917. 


The area leased to pastoral tenants and others at the end of June, 1917, 
amounted to 116,171,750 acres (including leases to miners under the Mining 
Act), and was subdivided as follows :— 


Type of Lease. ped Type of Lease. Eis 

Pastoral 1,136,475 Snow Land... sie a 10,909 
To outgoing Pastoral Lessees 802,941 Special a tee nee 650, 384 
Occupation License ... 6,347,758 Inferior Land .., vie aa 75,451 
Conditional 15,269,512 Artesian Well... ene ass - 61,440 
Conditional Purchase... a4 457,173 Western Lands va 73,718,173 
Homestead 351,374 Permissive Occupancy 1,009,090 
Annual ... oh ee vee 25649, 284 Prickly Pear ... aes - 45,433 
Settlement , 4,730,130. Mining Act wee 205,541 
improvement ... 4,686,246 Other .., ets io 17,296 
Scrub 1,812,694 ——as. 

Crown ... 2,134,446 Total he a .. 116,171,750 


The total avaiable area of the State, including that of Lord Howe 
Island, and exclusive of 593,920 acres ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment as Federal Capital Territory, is 198,044,160 acres. Deducting !the 
avea alienated, and in process of alienation, 60,242,766 acres, and the area 
leased, 11€,171,750 acres, making a-total of 176,414,516 acres, there 
remained a balance of 21,629,644 acres, representing the area of country 
neither alienated nor leased, and including roads, reserves ‘for public pur- 
poses, travelling-stock routes and water. . 
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- The following statement shows the tenure under which the areas leased 
with right or provision to convert into freehold, under the Crown Lands 
(Amendment) Act of 1908, are held -— 


acres. 


Conditional Leases in ae as eee we ... 15,269,512 
Conditional Purchase Leases ... ae sat ars ah 457,173 
Settlement Leases ie ee as Si ate vee > 4,730,130 

_ Special Leases ... ae bes Gea ; re 650,384 
Residential Leases on Mineral Fields... <i ae “ids 13,365 
Church and School Land Leases oe is see aa 3,559 
Total ey wad Kv cee 21,124,423 


The areas under long contracts of lease, in some cases with right of- 


renewal, are given below :— 
acres. 


Crown Leases... bed ais bbe i, ae w: 2,134,446 
Pastoral Leases .. ves ei en iss rr vee 1,186,475 
Leases to outgoing Pastoral Lessees ... es we a8 802,941 
Homestead Leases si te des ts wee tha 351,374 
Scrub Leases and Inferior Land Leases sie ies ww. 1,888,145 
' Artesian Well Leases... oe aa ar ote a 61,410 
Snow-land Leases ae ae wes ae ae be 10,909 
Improvement Leases... ion aie iS ie ve 4,686,246 
Western Land Leases ... ve ats a a ... 65,837,147 
Other Leases... a an oS — vie ah 251,046 
Total ie ae ee we 77,160,169 


AREA AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT, 


In 1895 attention was directed to the question of land legislation, as it was 
contended that the Lands Acts of 1884 and 1889 had failed to prevent the 
accumulation of extensive landed estates in the hands of a very limited 
number of proprietors. In consequence, the Crown Lands Act of 1895 was 
passed. Many radical changes were effected by that Act ; but immediate 
remedial action could be taken only in connection with Crown lands 
which had not been alienated or leased to Crown tenants for a definite period 
of years. Leases granted under certain conditions, such as those attached to 
conditional leases, which carry with them the right of purchase at any time 
during their currency, may be considered as a form of alienation, because only 
a comparatively small portion of these areas is ever likely to return to the 
public estate. Lands under homestead leases in the Western Division not 
brought under the Western Lands Act, scrub lands, snow-covered areas, 
inferior lands, settlement leases, improvement leases, leases to outgoing pastoral 
lessees, leases for long periods of fixed tenure, and under the Western Lands 
Act for long terms, form another category of lands concerning which past 
legislation prevented immediate action. 


The lands which can be affected beneficially by the Act of 1895 and 
subsequent enactments are, therefore, limited to the area which is: 
unalienated, or for which contracts have not been made, and is further 
reduced by reserves for public purposes, for gold-fields. and other forms 
of mining enterprise, and for railway and other purposes. As has been 
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~ shown previously, the area which had been placed practically beyond State 
control at the end of June, 1917, was as follows :-— 


acres. 
Area alienated ee #0 $85 ah ies ed a, is v= 41,549,337 
Area conditionally purchased standing good... aus ee * .. 18,693,429 
Area under Lease with right to convert... 4. 00 ws ay 4 w 21,124,423 
Total area placed preatically beyond State control ... 81,367,189 


Adding together 81,367,189 acres. practically. beyond State control, and 
77,160, 169 acres of land leased on long contracts, a total of 158,527,358 acres 
shows the extent of territory which can now be, more closely settled and 
intensely cultivated only by voluntary action of the holders, or by more 
systematic and probably costly resumptions. The balance is 39,516,802 acres ; 
of this 2,969,080 acres represent the water area, and a considerable area, 
probably 3 or 4 million acres, must be deducted for roads and for useless 
land, leaving perhaps 32 million acres available for occupation under 
various tenures. There is, however, a difficulty attending any caleulation of 
the area included in Jand under long leases, which might be made available 
for settlement. This is apparent when the conditions under which the leases 
are now held are taken into consideration. Except where right to renewal 
on expiration of the lease exists, certain areas are continually reverting to the 
Crown by effluxion of time, and again in respect of certain leases provisions 
have been made whereby the Minister may at his discretion withdraw a 
part, and in some cases the whole, of a leased area, or he may resume such 
leases for the purposes of settlement. 


AREAS FOR SETTLEMENT, 1916-17. 


With a view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 
suitable for settlement, systematic inspections of Crown lands are made in 
each district. To meet the demand for land, 1,037,087 acres were made 
available during the year 1916-17, for the classes of holdings specified 
below :— 


For Ordinary For Soldiers’ 

Settlement. Settlement. Total. 

acres. acres, acres. 
For Crown Lease ... ‘sas “ee eee eee 778,746 186,347 960,093 
gy, (Additional areas)... -:164,398 31 164,429 
Homestead Farms... - ... iss ies 28,343 203,581 - 231,924 
3 », (Additional areas) on 19,916 1,776 21,692 
Suburban Holdings ... a as 2,964 1,035 3,999 
Additional Holdings icailaney) aaa ie 14,002 wah 14,002 
Irrigation Farms and Allotments ... oe 273 wg 273 
Week-end Leases... ies és ack 804 “oy 804 
Area acquired (Closer Setdlemant) oe 2,550 | 48 2,598 
Town Lands Leases .,. ise ies 215 oe 215 
Returned Soldiers Social Holdings ave aT 14,653 14,653 
Closer Settlement Promotion Act. .., ie 29,876 ase 29,876 
1,037,087 407,471 1,444,558 


Area gazetted prior to 30th June, 1917, but 
not available until after that date ... 86,335 43,802 130, 137 


Total tea ton te soe 1,123,422 451,273 1,574,695 
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RESERVES. 


The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 1917, was 
25,729,121 acres, A classification of reserves according to the purpose for 
Ww Ligh? used 3 is shown below :— 


Class of Reserves. : Acres. 
Travelling Stock eee ae wa tee ste ean 6,133,772 
Water ... es sas eee Seeee eee wee ae 1,498,352 
Mining ... see see see See we we8 see 1,246,299 
Forest... <a are oes FY tee se ie 5,322,406 
Temporary Commons... won in _ see wee 509,941 
Railway bee ey ar eh at ae ian 280,711 
Recreation and Parks aes yea vie ise eee 231,594 
Pending Classification and Survey .. ogy aus 5,421,694 
For Conditional Purchase, within Gold- fields “is ar 841,131 
Miscellaneous ... Sas uae “ie ies oes ven 4,243,221 

Total... ie iis vee = 25,729,121 


The extent of land set apart for timber conservation amounts to 5,322,406 
acres ; for routes and camping-places for travelling stock 6,133, 772 acres 
have been reserved, 3,711,551 acres being in the Western Division ; water 
reserves embraced 1 498,352 acres, of which 602,419 acres are ‘in the 
Western Division. 


Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, and are in part held under 
Annual, Special, or Scrub Leases, occupation license, or permissive occupancy. 


A revision of the reserved lands is being made in each Land District with 
the object of withdrawing from reserves any area the continued reservation 
of which is not required in the public interest. 


Lanp REsuMPTIONS. 


Land required by the State may be obtained by resumption, purchase, 
exchange, surrender, or gift. Resumptions are those made under the Publie 
Works and Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition Acts, and are treated by 
the Government Land Valuer, except those made for purposes of Public 
Instruction or of Railways. Resumptions under the Commonwealth Lands 
Acquisition Act, 1906, are also ingluded. 


The following statement shows the area of such resumptions and pur- 
chases which were made during the past five years :— 


Year. pestopeoosand Gifts, Total. 

a rm p. arn p. a oon p. 
1913 102,187 3 11 15° 2 23 102,203 1 § 
1914 14,514 0 16 27 3 31 14,542 0 7 
1915 19,107 3 8 17 0 #10 19,124 3 18 
1916 25,111 2 15 13 0. 25 25,124 3 0 
1917 12,789 0 9 7 0 #O | 12,796 0 9 
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Resumptions and purchases, and the purposes thereof, during 1916- 17 - 
were :— 


Area. Area. - 
a. Yr Pp. a& or. p. = 
Defence... 379 3 14:83 | Quarantine Purposes ... 5 3 21°75 
Federal Capital Purposes 2,045 3 7 Railways and Tram- 4 ’ 
General Purposes -» 7,300 2 30°10 ways... ve uw. 2,895 3 13°55 
Postal ets ec 1 3 9°45 
Public School sites we 145 0 20°25 
Port in connection with 
Seat of Commonwealth —_———_ 
Government and De- Total... .. 12,796 0 893 
fence... = ies 21 012 a E 


REVENUE FROM Pusiic Lanps, 1913-17, 


The following statement shows the Revenue received from Public Lands 
during the years ended 30th June, 1918 to 1917, also the Revenue per 
capita :— 


Head of Revenue. 1912-13. | 1913-14. 1914-15. 1915-16. i 1916-17. 
ALIENATION— £ £ £ £ £ 
Auction and Special Sales— e ere 

Auction Sales... .. | 63,001 | 43,762 | 31,630 | 27,329) 25,330 
Improved Purchases _.,, 3,149 | 2,427 2,753 2,982 1,793 

Newcastle Pasturage Reserve j 
Sales... ae 904 619 | 619 453 297 
Miscellaneous Purchases _ «| 25,801 18,233 | 10,698 15,655 9,311 
Total .. .. £92 2,855 65,041 | 45,700 | 46,419 | 36,731 


Conditional Purchases— 
Deposits and Improvements 
(Acts, 1884 and 1889) .{ 62,303 | 42,068 25,782 | 37,083 | 37,601 
Instalments and Interest (Acts i 
of 1875, 1884, and 1889) _...| 660,703 | 721,470 | 715,697 | 794,267 | 780,924 


Interest (Act of 1861)... .| 17,694 | 17,279 16,131 | 18,319 15,352 
Balances (Acts, 1861, 1875, 1884, 

and 1889) 138,013 | 101,210 71,231 | 128,502 71,777 
Homestead Selections (Improve- 

ments and Rent) ifs ..| 40,768 | 43,409 | 38,621 39,656 | 35,499 


Total... ...  £| 918,881 | 925,436 | 867,462 |1,017,827 | 941,153 


H 


t ae ar ~ 


OccuPaTION— 

Leases— __ . 
Pastoral ... soe a es 720 735 769 734 736 
Conditional x oe «| 207,043 | 211,662 | 201,526 | 206,530 | 198,481 
Conditional Purchase |. «| 20,729 20,704 16,987 18,927 14,844 
Occupation Licenses... +-| 25,051 23,060 21,242 20,621 20,120 
Homestead and Farm ... we 1,55) 1,114 1,085 | 1,343 1,359 
Annual and Snow Mi “ee 40,607 | 37,405 | 35,639 | 31,902 | 31,038 
Scrnb and Inferior Se i - 
Settlement as act .-| 79,147 | 72,238 | 67,743 | 68,204 | 62,723 
Improvement... ahs ...| 46,203 | 40,947 | 37,693 | 37,167 | 34,644 
Artesian Well... ets 144 144 118 | 169 118 
Church and School Land ae 515 406 399 391 365 
Western Land Division 89,613 | 84,662 | 87,488 | 90,073 | 87,588 
Geases under 18th Section, Land | 

Act, 1903 roe aa 10,146 9,934 9,160 8,199 7,550 
Crown Leases... vie ses 4,059 7,268 11,748 18,167 21,191 
Suburban Holdings Pe see 910 | 1,881 2,693 | 4,192 4,125 


Total ... one £| 526,468 | 512,160 494,290 506,619 | 484,882 
1s 2 : a 
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i 
Head of Revenue. 1912-13. 1913-14. | 1914-15, 1915-16. 196-17. 
OccuPATION (continued)-— £ | £ £ | £ | £ 
Mining— \ { 
Mineral Leases... «| 18,796 19,682 15,426 15,602 15,168 
Leases of Auriferous Lands... 1,837 1,755 1,668 1,315 1,226 
Gold and Mineral Dredging | 
Leases... tee i paeh 821 | 834 793 | 651 | 591 
Miners’ Rights ..  ......| 8,004 | 2,780] 2,484. 2,309) 2,201 
Business Licenses oe a 691 656 565 | 517 | 471 
Residential Leases sek ved 1,703 1,611 1,816 1,830 1,894 
Royalty on Minerals... ...| 103,851 | 110,893 99,345 , 111,194 | 104,129 
Fees—Warden’s Courts and ! i 
Department of Mines wel 1,715 1,959 1,439; 1,322) 1,382 
Other Receipts... set de 5,015 5,082 8,842 | 3,344 2,956 
{ | ie eal . 
Total... ... — €) 187,483 | 145,202 | 127,378 | 138,174 | 130,018 


Miscellaneous Land Receipts— 


Timber Licenses, &c. ... ..| 96,929 | 98,972 | 88,908 | 66,922 | 68,218 
Rents, Special Objects ... «| 44,546 47,174 52,800 57,087 | 53,660 
Fees on Preparation and Enrol.| i 

ment of Title-deeds_... Soe 5,346 4,609 3,742 4,058 3,358 
Survey Fees a s| 27,428 23,992 22,623 | 24,898 , 23,121 
Fees on Transfer of Leases sa 2,254 2,742 2,853 2,769 | we 


Quit Rents and Other Receipts |- 27,859 38,479 24,2954 27,804 28,788 


Total ... £) 204,362 | 215,968 | 194,980 | 189,538 | 177,135 
=| -$ | —___ | _-__—|____.. 

Gross Revenue £|1,879,999 |1,863,807 |1,729,810 |1,892,577 |1,769,919 
Refunda .. =... £|- «44,051 | 34,920] 31,729 27,264 | 22,910 
Net Revenue £/1,835,948 |1,828,887 |1,698,081 |1,865,313 1,747,009 


REVENUE PER Capita. 


Ee. di£adj£ad/£ada/£ a4 

Auction and Special Sales... ./ 0 1 0);0 09,0 0 6/0 9 6/6 0 5 
Conditional Purchases we wf 010 4/010 1:0 9 4/01011)010 1 
Pastoral Occupation ... is 0511/0 5 7!'0 5 4/0 5 5|0 5 8 
Mining Occupation . 0117/0 17'0 1-5)/0 1 6'0 1 8 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts. 02 4/0 2 4/0 21/0 111/0 110 
Gross Revenue... £1 1 2)1 04/018 8:1 0 3/019 0 
Refunds... ony £'0 06/0 0 5;0 0 5/0 0 3:0 0 8 

Net Revenue ss £1 0 8 01911/018 3/1 0°0/018 9 


CLosER SETTLEMENT. 


Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1901, provision was made for the 
acquisition of private lands, or of lands leased from the Crown, for purposes 
of closer settlement, The lands so acquired were to be divided into farms and 
leased for a term of ninety-nine years, at an annual rental not exceeding 5 per 
cent. of the capital value of the land. No power of compulsory resumption 
was conferred, and, consequently, the Act was practically inoperative. 


Under the Closer Settlement Act, 1904, which repealed the 1901 enact- 
ment, provision was made for compulsory resumption of private land for 
purposes of closer settlement when the value exceeds £20,000, exclusive of 
improvements, and owners could offer to surrender private lands at specified 
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prices, such offer to be binding on the owner for a’ period of nine months. 
These provisions have been repealed by the Closer Settlement (Amendment) 
Act, 1914, 


The Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 1907, constituted three Advisory 
Boards to. report upon lands suitable:‘for closer settlement, the land being 
purchased by agreement with the owner, or acquired by resumption when 
the value, without improvements,‘ exceeds £20,000. Within six months’ 
after the passing of an Act sanctioning the construction of a line of railway, 
the Governor may notify a list of estates within 15 miles of a railway 
line; within six months of this notification the Governor may notify his 
intention to’purchase or resume for purposes of closer settlement land so 
notified the property of one owner and exceeding £10,000 in value. 


Land comprised in an improvement or scrub lease, or section 18 lease, . 
may also be resumed. for closer settlement upon the recommendation of an 
Advisory Board constituted under the Act of 1907, ; 


Before land acquired is available for settlement, the areas and values 
per acre of the proposed settlement purchases must be approved by thé 
Minister. The area available may include not only land acquired under 
the Act but also any adjacent Crown lands set apart for the purpose. 
Settlement areas are notified for disposal in farms of three classes, viz., 
agricultural lands, grazing lands, and township settlement allotments. 


Tn the Closer Settlement Amendment Act, 1909, provision is made that at 
any time after a proclamation of intended acquisition of an estate, if an 
agreement be made that the land shall be subdivided for closer settlement. 
by the owner, the power of resumption may be suspended for a term not — 
exceeding two years, Any sale or lease made under such agreement must. 
be submitted to the Minister, and if it be found that the owner has failed 
to fulfil the conditions, the suspension of the power of resumption shall cease, 


Males over the age of 16 years, and females over 21 years, may apply 
for land under the Act, if they are not holders, except under annual 
tenure, of land which, with the area sought, will substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area; but if any person divests himself of land in order to 
apply for a settlement purchase, his application will be disallowed, unless the 
Minister’s consent in writing be obtained to the making of an application, 

The person applying, if a woman, must be unmarried or widowed, or if 
married, be living apart from her husband under a decree for judicial 
separation ; but with the Minister’s consent a married woman not living 
apart from her husband may apply for a settlement purchase, in which case 
the lands held by her husband will be considered in estimating whether the 
area held, together with that sought, substantially exceeds a home-main- 
tenance area ; and in considering any application by a married man not so 
living apart, the total area held by husband and wife will be similarly 
considered. ‘ 


Unless otherwise prescribed or notified under the present regulation, ap- 
plications, on or after the 1st September, 1917, accompanied by a deposit of 
64 per cent. of the notified capital value of the land, must be lodged with 
the Crown Land Agent of the district, or with any other officer duly ap- 
pointed. The purchase money is payable in thirty-two annual instalments 
at the rate of 64 per cent. of the capital value of the land, including interest 
at 54 per cent. on the unpaid balance of purchase money. Where the settle- 
ment purchase is within a settlement purchase area notified prior to Ist 
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January, 1913, the deposit and subsequent instalments are at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, and the interest is at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annun.. 


Residence for a period of ten years is required, and commences at any 
time within twelve months after the decision of the Land Board allowing 
the purchase ; but the term may be extended to any date within five years 
of the allowance of purchase, and on such terms and conditions as to 
improvements and cultivation as may be arranged between the applicant 
and the Land Board. Residence implies continuous and bona jide living 
upon any farm or township settlement allotment in the same settlement 
purchase area, Subject to the approval of the Land Board, the condition 
as to residence may be observed in any adjacent town or village; or by. 
permission may be suspended. Residence may be permitted on another 
holding (within reasonable working distance) which was held and on which 
the holder had his home at date of making or acquiring the settlement 
purchase. 


On unimproved land, the purchaser is required to cffect substantial and 
permanent improvements to the extent of 10 per cent. of the capital value 
within two years from the date of application, with an additional 5 per cent. 
within five years, and a further 10 per cent. within ten years from the same 
date. Txisting improvements on the land are held to fulfil this condition to 
the amount of their value. very purchaser is subject to conditions as: to 
mining, cultivation, destruction of vermin and noxious wecds, &c. 


The Minister may give consent to the temporary occupation, subject to 
certain conditions, of any lands within a settlement purchase area which 
remain unselected. The permit to occupy does not exempt the land from 
settlement purchase. . 


The three Advisory Boards constituted under the Closer Settlement Act 
to inspect and report upon suitable estates for closer settlement were replaced 
in January, 1911, by one central Board to deal with closer settlement for 
the whole State ; an additional Board has since been appointed. 


The following table contains information regarding areas administered 
under the Closer Settlement Acts as at 30th June, 1917 :— 


A 


! Lands consprised in Settle- Price paid for 
ment Areas, Acquired land. 
Namie of Settlement Purchase Arca. ‘Adjoining 
ace Crown Total. Total. Per Acre. 
an’ | dand. 
acres. acres. | acres. £ £8. d. 
Myall Creek, Inverell ane «| 53,929 | 19,271 73,200 138,866 | 211 6 
Gobbagombalin, Wagga... ...|_ 61,866 | 4,631! 66,497 | 207,560/ 3 7 1 
Marrar, Wagga vee ae] 26,608 781 | 27,389; 68,777) 211 8 
Walla Walla, Albury ais «| 50,156 1,580 51,736 250,687 | 5 0 0 
| 

Sunny Ridge, Cowra... ahs .| 12,081 | 420! 12,451 49,0388 | 4 1 8 
Boree Creek, Urana ... oie -| 17,002 242 17,244 61,385 | 312 3 
Peel River, Tamworth ase «| 99,618 114 99,732 405,416 415 
Mungery, Parkes... eee «| 55,159 | 47,371 | 102,530 115,878 | 2 2 0 
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Lae th kena, 
Name of Settlement Purchase Area. ea Ae Be oe j 7 
oe eoceras Total, Total. | Per acre. 
| F land. } 
acres, | acres, | acres. £ | £s. d 
Coreen and Back Paddock, Corowa| 37,862 | 1,492 39,354 140,000 | 314 1 
-Brookong, Urana 12,006 156 12,162 42,170 | 310 3 
Piallaway and Walhallow, Tamworth 12,447 | 348 12,795 61,980 | 5 0 0 
Everton, Dubbo 6,477 | 6,049 | 12,526 | 19,426 | 3.0 0 
Pine Ridge, Dunedoo... |} 7,845 | 197 8,042 28,790 | 318 5 
Richlands, Goulburn... “| 8,719 302 9,021} 34,885, 4 0 1 
Lavras Lake, Molong... | 11,538 | 42) 11,580 | 53,830 | 413 4 
Crowther, Young 4 10,568 | 825 10,888 | 52,201 | 4 18 10 
North Logan, Cowra... | 11,44] | 243 | 11,684 54,461 415 3 
Hardwicke, Yass | 6,141 | 112 6,258 26,100 | 4+ 5 0 
‘Tuppal, Corowa 49,178 1,078 | 50,251 221,224 | 410 0 
Nangus, Gundagai 7,517 | 212 | = 7,729 29,819 | 4 0 0 
Gunningbland, Parkes 12,404 | 109 | 12,513 37,212; 3 0 0 
Tibbereenah, Narrabri | 12,857 | 528 12,885 49,022 | 3.19 8 
Wandary, Forbes 8,998 | 439 9,437 | 36,963 | 4 2 6 
Cole Park, Malton, and Rossiville, Goulburn 3,141 | 769; 3,910 14,090 | 410 0 
Bibbenluke, Bombala 16,174 | 410 16,584 60,339 . 315 9 
Maharatta, Bombala .,. | 20,256 | 454 20,710 | 72,190 | 381111 
Warrah, Murrurundi 45,006 | vily 45,006 | 192,747 | 4 5 8 
Boorabil, Wyalong | 8,717 | 1,781 | 10,498 | “37403 | 200 
Eulabil..., WN SBGis 907) 6,449, «7 2 8 
North Parellan | 4,366 | Pee 4,966, 18,022) 4 2 7 
Bygalore || 19,264 | 324 | 19,588 | 48,867 | 211 0 
Forest Vale 20,642 | ie 20,642 | 56,765 215 0 
Gorman’s till West ... | 3,880} 2184] 6,014 8,457 | 2 2 6 
Ungarie South p 11,668 87 | 11,755 33,546 217 6 
Emr Park, Casino 1,821] ow... 1,321 6,463 4.1710 
| | 2 
Total 747,204 | 91,996 | 839,200 | 2,721,058 | 3 1210 


i 


Nors —In addition to the above eleven estates of an area of 169,430 acres, valued at £747,165, have 


acquired for Soldiers’ Settlements. 
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Of the total area of Closer Settlement lands, 27,323 acres have been 
reserved for roads and other purposes, and 811,877 acres have been divided 
iuto 1,683 farms, the average area per farm being 482 acres, 


Particulars of the subdivisions are shown in the following statement :— 


‘ | Capital value ot Areas | Hance Capita 
\, &@ contained in Faris. allotte value 
wepurchase Aven. | E | Acqui red Crown “ I | Sun i | aliotted. fran 
is Lands. Lands. otal. | 1917. allotted. 
No. £ ) £ i £ No. ! acres, £ 
Myall Creek Bie wo oe) 134 | 128,581 25,135 163,716 Wh | 67,033 163,716: 
Gobbagombalin .. ...| 142 | -295,668 | 12,472 | 238,185 | 142! 64,501] 288,135. 
Marrar 5... a. | 48 | 75,183 | 2,040 7,173 | 46 | 27,048 77,173 
Walla Walla 43 ae of 126 256, 262 8,845 259,107 126 i 50,601 259,107" 
Sunny Ridge... 50,202 | 1,236 | 51,528 24 | 12,267 51,528. 
Boree Creeix of se oy 30 | 67,606 527 | 68,133 30! 17,034 68,133. 
Peel River sae | 289 438,578 | 126 «| 438,704 239 97,412 | 438,704 
Mungery .. se ai “| 62 | 117,497 81,962 | 199,459 | 62 95,111 199,459: 
Corcen and Back Paddock ... 63 | 150,173 3,849 =| 154,022 | 63 38,353 | 154,022 
Lrookong ae an ee 20 43,155 | 341 { 43,496 20 | 12,006 43,496. 
Piailaway and Walhallow oe | 38 63,485 1,871 64,856 38 ' 12,631 | 64,856- 
Everton... 1B 19,886 | 1,571 31,457 18 | 12,306 31,457 
Pine Ridge <a a *% 16 | 29,556 625 30,181 16 : 7,946 30,181 
Richlands .. ae ee vl 37 36,161 932 | 37.093 | 37 8,917 * 87,093 
LarrasLake .. .. ~—,,|-80:«| sr aaz 3 57,140 30; 11,484 57,140 
North Logan a et Ae 51 58,486 676 | 59,162 46 ; 11,279 58,683. 
Hardwicke oe ase bc 21 26,857 276 27,133 | 21 6,172 27,183 
Tuppal ry a “ig -.{ 117 232,110 2,362 i 234,472 | 117 49,573 | 234,472 
Nangus.. oe “é Pa 17 81,067 485 31,552 17 7,649 81,552 
Gunningbland .. ee a 19 38,792 | 118 | 38,910 19 12,389 38,910: 
Tibvereenah ba a ay 75 51,324 868 | 52,192 | 75 12,713 | 52,192) 
Wandary .. 0. ee 8 27,985 642 38,627 | 18 9,075 | 38,627 
Crowther... 0... | 82 | 53,697 694 54381 | 22 19,677 | 54,381. 
Cele Park, Malton, & Rossiville 19 314,644 5,784 20,428 19 8,845 20,428 
Bibbenluke sid ie oe 31 62,108 i 1,289 63,397 | 31 16,087 | 63,297 
Maharatta vs as eo 46 80,555 | 993 81,548 : 46 20,369 | 81,548 
Warrab .. ae ae <7 83 209,994 ; 209,994 j 83 44,318 209,994. 
Boorabil  .. os ae < | 8 of 19,630 : 3,219 22,849 | 4 4,565 j 11,649 
Euabl .. 0... | ago |, 6,449 5 907 | 6,449. 
North Barellan .. we ae 8 18,022 | ey, 18,022 8 4,366 18,022 
Bygalore ., ya sa ..| 19 59,846 434 60,280 | 
Forest Vale* -_ a ate 25 68,879 | a 68,879 
Gorman’s Hill West... ne 6 8,623 4,097 H 12,720 ae ne aie 
Ungarie South .. <s ; 5 15 41,952 203 42,155 13 9,793 37,450- 
Mmu Park. .. 0. | 8 6,463 | | 6,463 | 3 1,321 6,463 
I eal 7} : vs Ne eee 
Total aa Kee -+| 1,683 2,895,638 | 168,175 3,063,813 | 1,622 759,753  |2,905,550 


* Twenty-two farms on this Estate are being utilised in connection with Government scheme 
of share farming. 
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Up to 30th June, 1917, the total farms allotted were 1,622, containing 
759,753 acres, of the capital value of £2,905,550, representing an average 
cost to the settler of £3 16s. 6d. per acre and of £1,791 per farm. 


Of the above number, 46 farms, with 24,943 acres and valued at £110,094, 
have been converted into homestead farms, leaving 1,576 farms allotted 
under the Closer Settlement Act, in existence at 30th June, 1917, the area 
of which is 734,810 acres and the capital value £2,795,456. 


On the 30th June, 1917, there were 61 farms containing 52,124 acres 
unallotted ; 22 of these of 17,864 acres are being utilised in connection with 
the Government scheme of share-farming, leaving 39 farms of 31,260 acres 
available for settlement. 


The farms which have not yet been selected are let under permissive 
occupancy, and remain available for settlement purchase application. 


Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910. 


The Closer Settlement Promotion Act, 1910, enables three or more 
persons qualified to hold settlement purchases to negotiate with an owner of 
private lands, and to apply to have such lands brought under the Act. 
Upon ar:proval by the Minister, the vendor surrenders the land to the Crown, 
and the purchaser acquires it as a settlement purchase, obtaining an advance 
secured by mortgage on the land, from the Commissioners of the Government 
Savings Bank, who may make advances up to 934 per cent. of the Crown 
valuation of the farm, with a maximum cf £3,000 ; the total advances by the 
bank under this Act in any financia] year may not exceed £1,000,000. Each 
farm is worked independently, the co-operation of the applicants ceasing with 
the allotment of an area, for which each has to lodge a deposit of £5 and costs 
of surveys, &c., with 64 per cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm on 
allotment. Repayments of advances from the Government Savings Bank are 
subject to the regulations in force at the date of commencement of title. At 
present the regulations provide for repayment at the rate of 6} per cent. per 
annum of the capital value of the farm ; this includes interest at 5$ per cent. 
on the outstanding balance, the whole indebtedness being discharged in 
thirty-two years. Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement (Amendment) 
Act, 1917, any one or more discharged soldiers, within the meaning of the 
Act, if duly qualified, may also apply. 


Under the Closer Settlement (Amendment) Act, 1914, instead of the 
Government Savings Bank advancing the purchase money, the Minister for 
Lands is authorised - to pay same from the Closer Settlement Fund, or to issue 
Closer Settlement Debentures covering the amount. In the latter case the 
principal is repayable by seven equal quinquennial payments, with interest 
at 44 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly. 


Extension of time to pay instalments of purchase may be sanctioned in 
special circumstances, and holders of farms may obtain advances on account 
of improvements effected. 


From the commencement of the Act in September, 1910, till 30th June, 
1917, 1,281 farms, of a total area of 524,258 acres, were applied for, the 
amount involved being £2,664,627. Of this number, 985 farms, embracing 
an area of 391,920 acres, at a cost of £2,058,165, were allotted and finally 
dealt with at 30th June, 1917. 
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The transactions for each year were as follows :— 


Year. Estates, Farms. Area, Pear 

| | 

acres, ; £ 

1910-11 4 26 10,785 54,131 
1911-12 31 209 84,280 418,941 
1912-13 36 |= (74 107,791 | 599,145 
1913-14 32183 62,598 | 361,351 
1914-15 16 | 95 35,963 201,163 
1915-16 23 | «141 | 61,626 300, 103 
1916-17 3 | OT 28,877 123,331 
Total ...| 165 =} 985 | 391,920 | 2,058,165 

\ 


Of the estates shown to have been dealt with during the year 1915-16, 
there was one containing 3 farms with an area of 1,321 acres, which was 
settled by certificates and cash from the Closer Settlement Fund, to the 
extent of £6,464. This, together with 2 estates, 13 farms of an area of 
5,273 acres and value £24,471, dealt with in like manner in 1914—15, have 
now been included in Closer Settlement Areas. 

In addition to the land acquired by the State for closer settlement a 
number of estates have been subdivided for that purpose by private owners. 


Lapour SerrLEMENTSs. 


In the Labour Settlements Act, 1902, provision was made for land to be set 
apart for lease asa labour settlement, under the control of a Board, which was 
empowered to enrol approved persons ; to make regulations concerning the 
work to be done, to apportion the work among the members; and to 
distribute equitably wages, profits, and emoluments, after providing fur the 
cost of maintenance of members; to establish any trade or industry, and 
apportion the profits among the enrolled members. The land was under the 
control of a Board, in trust for the members of the settlement. : 

With a sufficient enrolment of members a Board might apply for monetary 
assistance on behalf of the members of the s-ttlement, to a maxinam amount 
of £25 for each enrolled niember who was the head of a dependent family ; 
£20 for each married person without a family ; and £15 for each unmarried 
person. On the expiration of four years from the commencement of the 
lease, and at the end of each year following, & per cent. of the total sum paid 
tothe Board became a charge on its revenue, until the total amount advanced, 
with interest at the rate of “4 per cent, per annum, had been repaid. 

On 30th June, 1917, the only settlements 7m existence were those 
at Bega and Wilberforce. At Bega an area of 1,036 acres is attached to 
the settlement, and on the date specified there were 25 men enrolled, the 
total population being 130. A sum of £2,420 has been advanced by the 

tovernment, and the value of improvements, exclusive of crops, is £3,000. 
At Wilberforce, an area of 409 acres has been granted for settlement. On 
30th June, 1917, there were 9 men enrolled, the total population being 
43, Loans from the Government amouut to £2,479, the value of improve 
ments, exclusive of crops, being £1,600. 

The Labour Settl'ement Act of 1902 was repealed by the Bega and Wilber- 
force Labour Settlenient Act, 1917. That act dissolves “the Boards of 
Control and provides for the exclusive right of the present settler or his 
representatives to acquire, within a specified period, the block set down 
opposite his name in the schedule under the Act, as a homestead selection 
under the Crown Lands Consclidation Act, 1913, 
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In the portions of this Year Book dealing with primary and manufacturing 
production, sufficient evidence is adduced regarding various industries 
to show to what extent the State is independent of external sources of 
supply ; but as the community is yet in a comparatively early stage of develop- 
ment, the raw materials form a much larger proportion of production 
than ‘the manufactures which usually accompany a more advanced social 
growth, 

For purposes of review, the summary at the end of this chapter gives 
the value of production from local industries ; and the extent to which food 
products are imported from oversea countries may be seen by reference to the 
section in this volume relating to Commerce. 


Fuop ConsumMPTION. 


With the cessation, on the 13th September, 1910, of the system of keeping 
records of interstate trade, it became impossible to determine accurately the 
quantity and value of commodities consumed ; consequently, tables which 
had been published previously were discontinued. In view of the special 
interest attached to the question of food consumption, particularly in relation 
to the cost of living, and to State control of supplies and regulation of 
prices during wartime, efforts were made with considerable success to obtain 
information to enable estimates of consumption to be given again, and their 
publication was resumed in the 1916 issue. 

The results have been compiled carefully, and in spite of the absence of 
official records of interstate trade, they are published with a large degree of 
confidence as indicative of the consumption of the more important articies 
of diet. 

The estimates for 1916-17 are shown in the following table, in comparison 
with those for the period 1907-09 :— 


Consumption i Consumption 
per head. per head. 
Commodity. Unit. a rs Commodity. ah,.4 | 
1907-09. | 1916-17. 1907-09. | 1916-17. 
[ 

Meat—Beef «| Ib. | 141°8 95°0 || Flour o ww) Ib, | 228°4 | 215°9 
Mutton —,..|_ Ib. 96°5 69°8 || Bread bed | 2-Lb, | 102°0 96°0 

Pork vel Lb. 3°2 36 Hoaves, 
Bacon and lb. 79 9°6 || Rice snd ve “1b: 8:2 75 
Ham | Sago and Tapivca | 1b. 2°0 20 
~ —\| Oatmeal ... vee) lb. 76 6'4 
Total Meat} lb. | 249°4 |; 178°0 |) Sugar te eal Tb. 103'8 | 112°9 
- -———.] Salt cr | Ib. 38°35 | B4h 
Fish~—Fresh and lb. 64 10-1 || Jam Sa | Lb, 16°7 14°7 
Smoked Butter... | Ib. 26°71 30-0 
Preserved ...! lb. 4:3 4°7 || Cheese... wt Ib, 3°5 34 
|---|; Milk—-Fresh | gal. 17°4 | 20-1 
Total Fish lb. 10:7 148 Preserved...| lb. 4-4 61 
—-——-|__—__-|} Tea aie vas! bs 73 $l 
Potatoes... ey lb. 181°0 | 131°3 || Coffee oe ve] Oz. 11-0 14:5 


In the preceding table may be seen a marked decline in some leading articles 
of dict ; and that decline is not accompanied apparently by a corresponding 
invrease in other articles, from which might be inferred either a lowering of 
the standard of living, or an elimination of waste, and an adjustment of a 
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dietary regimen to human requirements. There is little doubt that the great. 
cheapness of meat caused a wasteful consumption, and much of it taken for 
individual use was practically thrown away. It is remarkable, however, that. 
the table shows also a decline in the consumption of bread ; and as meat is. 
rich in proteids (tissue formers), and moderately supplied | with fat, while 
bread is largely the source of the supply of the necessary carbohydrates 
(work and heat producers) in a bread-and-meat diet, a correlative decline in 
the consumption of both bread and meat points to a more economic dietary, 
subject to certain modifications which will be considered later, 


In comparison with the previous year there were decreases in 1916-17 in 
the consumption of the following important articles of diet :—Meat 3°8 lb., 
fish 1-6 Ib., potatoes 18 lb., flour 87-7 lb., and jam 2°5 1b. ; but there was an 
increase of 7°8 Ib. in the "quantity of sugar consumed, The figures relating: 
to other leading items did not vary greatly. 


During the interval between the periods 1909 and 1917 the consumption. 
per head of meat declined by 71:4 lb.,and of the varieties affected the 
decrease was greatest in the use of beef, in which the difference amounted to 
46-8 Ib., mutton coming next with a decrease of 25°7 lb. ; but there were 
increases in the consumption of pork and bacon amounting to 0-4 Ib. and 
1‘7 lb., respectively. There was during the period an increase of 4-1 lb. per 
head in the consumption of fish, to which the quantity preserved contributed 
only 0:4 Ib. per head, the remainder used as food being either fresh or smoked. 
The decline in the consumption of meat, has apparently not found a counter- 
balancing increase in the consumption of fish, which is an inferior food in 
every respect, if considered from the view-point of weight for weight. It is, 
however, very probable that a growing consumption of rabbits has partially 
replaced-the decline in the consumption of meat. During the year 1916-17 
the local consumption of tis type of food was doubtless as great as for the 
whole period represented by the years 1907, 1908, and 1909 ; and there is no 
question that the meat shortage occasioned by the drought of 1914-15 was 
greatly mitigated in its effects by the local consumption of rabbits and hares, 
which is estimated at perhaps 60,000 pairs per week. 


It is highly probable also that the diminution in the consumption of meat 
has been partially made good by an increased consumption of eggs. There is, 
however, no means of ascertaining the number of eggs used directly as food, 

so many being produced privately, and large quantities entering into the 
manufacture of cakes and pastry, besides being used in other forms of 
cookery. 


There were decreases per head in the consumption of the following carbo- 
hydrate foods:—Flour 12°5 lb., potatoes 49°7 lb., bread 12 lb., oatmeal 
1:2 lb., and rice 0'7 lb., whilst that of sago and tapioca was undisturbed as 
regards per capita consumption. 

Refined sugar is classed as a practically pure carbohydrate, and its food- 
value is very high. The consumption has increased by 9:1 lb, per head, bnt 
in computing the average it is not possible to make allowance for the 
quantities used in the manufacture of products such as jam, of which the 
exportation has increased largely; thus, the quantity of jam exported 
oversea increased from 300,000 lb. per annum during the period 1907-09 to 
nearly 13,000,000 lb. in 1916-17. Jam, the consumption of which decreased 
by 2 lb. per head, is used as a substitute for butter to seme extent, and is 
dependent on its sugar contents for its measure of efficiency in this respect, 
It is interesting to note that the increase in the consumption of butter 
amounted to 3°9 lb. per head. Preserved milk increased by 1-7 ib. per head, 
and fresh milk by 2:7 gallons per head. There was not an increase in the 
consumption of cheese. The increase per head in the consumption of tea 
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amounted to 0°8 lb., and of coffee to 3-5 oz. Salt decreased in consumption 
per head by 4:4 Ib, due in all probability to the recent decline in the 
operations of meat- -preser ving establishments. 

The foregoing facts, relative to the consumption per head of specific 
articles of food in 1909 and in- 1917, appear to be the result of a 
more economic dietary at the present time than that which obtained 
seven years ago. But it must be remembered that the constitution of 
the community in 1909 was not analogous to that in 1917. There has been a 
withdrawal of young men of the beef-and-bread- eating ages amounting— 
roughly speaking—-to 110,000. There has never before been such a 
levy upon the youth of the State. This remarkable withdrawal of 
young and vigorous manhood was reflected in the falling-off in consumption 
of the virile foods, rich in proteid and carbohydrate; and this has been 
accompanied by an increase in the consumption of the conservative 
foods, such as butter and milk, and of the stimulative and energy- 
sparing beverage of tea: The increases are along the lines of those 
classes of nutriment affected by women and children, as contrasted with the 
decreases along the lines of nutriment proper to young men engaged in 
callings which make large demands upon the expenditure of muscular 
energy. In other words, the incidence of the war has disturbed the balance 
per capita of general consumption by altering the relative constitution of the 
population. But even if every allowance be made for a consideration of this 
aspect of the question, a Gecline in the standard of dietary is also evident— 
a decline largely brought about by protracted conditions of drought, which 
reduced the flocks of the State within a few years from 60,000,000 to 
26,000,000 sheep. Since the days of wasteful profusion the price of meat 
has advanced 200 and 300 per cent., and this has inevitably brought about 
a decrease in the demand for meat. 

Meat. 


The quantity consumed is very large, though it has declined since 1909 
from 249-4 lb. per head to 178 lb., or by 28-7 per cent. The decrease, 
which has been general for all kinds of meat except bacon and ham, was 
greatest during the years 1914-16, and reference to a subsequent table 
shows that there has been a correspondingly steep rise in the price-levels. 
Approximately, one-third of the meat is bone and waste, though there is 
reason to believe that there is a marked difference between what might be 
designated as essential waste and the waste which is incidental to cheapness 
and profusion. 


The following statement shows the average annual consumption per head 
of the various kinds of meat in each year since 1910 :— 


Hl ! 
Year. Beef. Veal. Maen Pork. a er aes Total.” 
bh. | Ib. ib. | Ib. lb. Ib. 

1910 142-2 j; 31 100°0 59 9:1 260°3 
1911 1476 | 3:3 101°3 50 10°7 267°9 
1912 161°0 4-4 90°9 6°2 1l‘1 273°6 
1913 148°3) | 4:1 93°8 38 | 98 259°8 
1914-15 118°3 33 78°8 380 | O94 212°8 
1915-16 97:1 16 73-1 20 | 8&0 181°8 
1916-17 | 93-0 2°0 69°8 36 | 96 178°0 


The quantity of meat consumed increased in each year from 1909 to 1912, 
when it reached 273-6 lb. per head; in 1913 it dropped to slightly below 
the level of 1910, and subsequent decreases brought it to 178-0 lb. in 
1916-17, or 34:9 per cent. lower than in 1912, The consumption of beef, 
pork, and bacon was highest in 1912, and of mutton in 1911. 
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In the last issue, the consumption of mutton and of lamb was quoted 
separately, but it has been discovered that the information previously 
supplied in regard to the slaughtering of lambs was inaccurate, and as it is 
practically impossible to obtain correct particulars it has seemed advisable to 
include mutton and lamb together, as in the above statement. 

The consumption of becf rose in 1912, when the supply of sheep was 
lessened, owing to the unfavourable season in the sheep districts, but it 
decreased by 20 per cent. in 1914-15, and by 19 per cent. in the following 
year. As regards mutton and lamb the most notable decrease occurred in 
1914-15, when it was J6 per cent. lower than in 1913; in the succeeding 
years there were further decreases, and the average consumption is now 30: 
per cent. below the level of 1910. The consumption of pork declined during: 
the period by about 39 per cent., though increases occurred in 1912 and in 
1916-17. The quantity of bacon and ham has varied between 11:1 lb. per 
head in 1912 and 8 1b, in 1915-16, and is now slightly higher than in 1910. 
The decrease in the consumption of beef, veal, mutton, and lamb has been 
most marked since 1913—the year immediately preceding the declaration 
of war, also the year before a period of drought. 

The decrease in the consumption of meat has been accompanied by ar 
advance in the quantity of fish consumed since 1909, though it is in no- 
respect compensatory, as the increase of all kinds of the latter amounted only 
to 4:1 lb. as compared with a decline of the former amounting to 71:4 lb, 
The local production of fish, which constitutes the bulk of the supply, 
amounted in 1916-17 to 19,520,500 lb., exclusive of 9,156 dozen crayfish, 
1,356 dozen crabs, 328,860 lb. of prawns, and about 22,000 sacks of oysters. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the fishing industry and its effect ow 
supplies and prices are mentioned on a subsequent page. During 1916-17, 
the supply was augmented by 1,637,070 lb. caught by the State trawlers, 
and the facilities for distribution were improved by the establishment of 
State fish-shops. 

Potatoes. 


The consumption of potatoes decreased from 181 lb. per head to 131°3 Ib. 
during the period under review. Local production varies greatly, and is not. 
equal to the demand, large supplies having to be imported from the neigh- 
bouring States. The average annual production during the last three years. 
was 43,500 tons as compared with 80,800 tons during the period 1907-09. 


Bread and Flour. 


The average consumption of bread in 1916-17 was 96 loaves (21b.) per 
head, and of flour 215-9 lb. per head, inclusive of manufactured articles: 
in the shape of biscuits, cakes and pastry. The flour consumed includes 
approximately 134,100 tons (144 lb. per head) used for bread, and 11,486 
tons (12°3 |b. per head) used in biscuit factories, but the quantity used by 
pastrycooks is not recorded. Exclusive of the quantity used for bread, 
biscuits, etc., it is estimated that the average household consumption of flour 
by a family of five persons is about 41b. per week, or 421b. per head per 
annum, 

The reduction in the consumption of bread from 102 loaves per head in 
1907-09 to 96 in 1916-17, a reduction equivalent to 12 1b. of bread per annum, 
or 6 per cent., is a matter for attention. In this connection it is interesting 
to record the opinion of those in the trade, wo consider that the introduction 
of day-baking in the middle of 1914 reduced the consumption of bread by 
about 10 per cent., as a result of a comparative staleness of the loaf baked the 
day preceding delivery. Bread now is delivered generally from eighteen to 
twenty-four hours after baking, and after that interval is less appetising 
than when eaten hot, as was usually the custom prior te day-baking. A good. 
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loaf, as to volume, consists three-fifths of gas, and of the solid part about 
40 per cent. by weight consists of water. A loaf of bread twelve hours 
old is said to lose about an ounce and a half in weight, due to evaporation 
of water ; and it takes seventy-two hours to reduce its weight by 15 per cent. 


Oatmeal, Rice, and Sago. 


The consumption of oatmeal has declined from 7-6 1b. to 6-4 Ib. per head, 
probably on account of an increased consumption of other breakfast foods. 
The consumption of rice, sago, and tapioca shows slight alteration, but the 
quantity of rice has decreased from 8-2 lb. to 7'5 per head. 


Sugar. 


The quantity of sugar consumed—112-9 lb. per head—appears high, but 
it includes sugar used in the production of other foods, such as jam—of which 
large quantities have been exported—biscuits, confectionery, beer, etc. The 
records of the manufacturing industry in 1916-17 show that 8,934 tons of 
sugar (10-7 lb. per head) were used for jam and canned fruit, 2,227 tons (2°7 lb. 
per head) for biscuits, 635 tons (0°8 per head) in condensed milk factories, 
and 5,361 tons (6°4 per head) in breweries, but the quantity used in other 
factories is not available. The average household consumption of sugar is 
estimated at 6 lb. per week for a family of five persons, or 62 1b. per head 
per annum. 


Salt. 


Salt is an ingredient of almost all foods, large quantities being used in 
hacon-curing and meat-preserving, as well as in the preparation of bread, 
butter, cheese, &c. The average annual consumption amounts to 34:1 |b. 
per head. Ordinary domestic consumption in a family of five persona 
probably does not exceed 1 lb. per week. 


Butter, Cheese, and Mik. 


Butter is an important item of food in New South Wales, and the con- 
sumption has increased from 26 lb, per head in 1909 to 30 lb. in 1917. 
During the last three years the production of butter in New South Wales 
exceeded, on the average, 74,000,000 lb. per annum, which was more than 
sufficient to supply the local demand, and a considerable quantity was ex- 
ported. , 


The quantity of cheese consumed decreased slightly, but the quantity of 
milk consumed has increased from 17:4 gallons to 20°1 gallons per head. 


Tea and Coffee. 


Tea enters largely into consumption amongst all classes, the average annual 
consumption being 8-1 Ib. per head. Of coffee, on the other hand, the 
average was only 14-5 oz. per head. There are indications, however, that the 
consumption of coffee is increasing, 


ConsuMPTION oF INTOXICANTS. 


As with other commodities, so with alecholic beverages, the figures relating 
to local consumption in years later than 1909 were not published until the 
issue of the Year Book for 1916, To supply an approximate basis for later 
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years, however, information was obtained from spirit merchants, and the 
~eonsumption for the last ten years: has been estimated to be as follows :— 


Aggregate Consumption of Spirits. | Per Head of Population. 

Year, , 

Australian. Forcign. | Total. : Australian. Foreign. Total. 
1 
= — 7 — | 
; gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 

1907... «| 224,100 1,207,200 1,431,300 ee 79 “94 
1908... ee 99,900 1,087,700 1,187,600 | 07 | ‘70 | TT 
1909...) 123,800 1,171,100 | 1,294,900 | 08 , 74 | °82 
1910... ae 165,200 1,211,100 . 1,376,300 | 10 : “15 “85 
1911... nee 194,300 1,337,809 1,532,100 12 | 80 92 
1912... ...| 245,000 1,426,700 | 1,671,700 14} 82 96 
1913... ..| 285,600 1,449,300 |. 1,734,900 16 | 80 | 96 
1914-15... 314,400 1,369,000 1,683,400 17 “13 i ‘90 
1915-16 ...|. | 385,900 1,072,900 1,458,800 | 21 57 78 
1916-17 ce 433,500 849,700 1,283,200 23 46 69 

= 1 


In August, 1907, a proposal to amend the tariff was introduced into the 
Federal Parliament, and it is probable that a quantity of spirits was with- 
drawn from bond in that year in anticipation of increased duties, but did 
not pass into actual consumption until 1908 or later. For this reason, the 
actual consumption was probably lower in 1907, and higher in 1908, than 
indicated by the figures in the table, 


The consumption of spirits, which had been increasing slowly for five or 
six years, declined after 1913, the decrease being in foreign spirits, as 
the quantity of Australian spirits increased by. 51 per cent. A noticeable 
feature is the growth in popularity of Australian ruin, of which the con- 
sumption in 1916-17 was over 100,000 gallons more than.in 1913. 


The departure of large numbers of men for military service abroad, the 
‘restriction of imports owing to difficulties of transport and high freights, the 
early closing of hotels and increased prices have all contributed to the general 
decline in the consumption of spirits. Hotels in the County of Cumberland 
and in places within five miles of any military training camp were closed by 
order of the Defence authorities at 8 p.m. from 24th February to 21st July, 
1916, when the closing hour of all licensed premises in the State was fixed at 
‘6 p.m, as the result of a referendum to the electors. 


The consumption of beer has declined also since the commencement of the 
war, but in a less degree than that of spirits. The quantity per head, 
which increased by 48 per cent. between 1906 and 1913, decreased by 
17 per cent. during the last three years. Of the beer consumed, 99 per cent. 
is brewed in Australia :— 


Quantity of Beer consumed. - Per head of population. 

Year. | ] T 
| Australian, Imported. Total. Australian. | Imported. Total. 
gallons, gallons, gallons. ; gallons. | gallons. - gallons. 
1907 14,278,800 . 945,700 | 15,224,500 | 9°41 62 | 10°03 
1908 | 14,856,800 906,800 15,763,600 | 9°61 ‘59 | = 10°20 
1909 ; 15,240,000 | 973,500 16,213,500 ; 9°66 62 i 10:28 
1910 16,287,600 | 1,033,600 17,321,200 10°08 | 64 =| = -:10°72 
1911 18,332,900 : 1,200,100 19,533,000 1101 | “72 11°73 
1912 |: 20,777,300 ' 1,349,600 | 22,126,900 1195 | 78 | 12°78 
1913 22,973,400 | 1,338,000 | 24,311,400 | 12°70 “74 13°44 
1914-15 | 23,175,100 934,300 | 24,109,400 12°44 50 12°94 
1915-16 | 22,586,600 568,700 | 23,155,300 12-08 31 12°39 
1916-17 | 21,159,200 204,000 | 21,363,200 11°35 | ‘1h 11°46 
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The consumption of .both Australian and foreign wines has declined 
progressively, not only since the commencement of the war, but for several 
years before, as will be apparent from the subjoined statement. 


Consumption of Wine. 

Yer, | Aggregate. Per Inhabitant. 
Australian, | Foreign. | Total. Australien: | Woneen! | Total. 
gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 

1907 892,700 ; 43,306 936,000 “59 03 62 
1908 905,600 42,900 948,500 58 03 61 
1909 955,500 : 41,300 996,800 60 03 63 
1910 816,900 46,900 863,800 ‘50 03 53. 
1911 908,700 57,900 966, 600 | 55 03 ‘58. 
191lz 1 975,500 60,600 1,036,100 | 56 04 60; 
1913 | 927,800 58,500 986,300 ‘51 03 ‘D4: 
1914-15 851,700 50,400 902,100 “46 “03 49: 
1915-16 767,200 32,800 800,000 “41 02 ‘43 
1916-17 764,500 . 30,300 794,800 ‘41 02 43 


The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly the 
produce of Australian vineyards, but the quantity produced in the State 


is much less than might be expected in a country so eminently adapted 
for viticulture. 


The decrease in the consumption of Australian wine reflects a steady decline 
in the production, the average annual production in New South Wales 
in the three years ended June, 1917, being only 583,000 gallons, as compared 
with 967,000 gallons in the period 1905-07, ten years ago. 


The amount of money expended on intoxicating liquors in New South 
Wales in the year ended 30th June, 1917, was estimated at £6,667,000, or 
£3 11s. 7d. per head. There was a steady increase between 1908 and 
1914-15, but during the last two years of the period reviewed in the following: 
table the drink bill decreased by £648,000, or 6s. 11d. per head of population -— 


[ 


| 
Drink Bill. | Drink Bill. 


Year, Year. 
Per head of |; Per head of 
Total. Population. Total. Population. 


£ 


s. d. | £ £s. d. 
1907 | 5,064,000 | 6 9 1912 6,592,000 3 15 10 


£ 
3 
1908 4,778,000 3 110 1913 7,001,000 | 317 
3 
3 
3 


1909 5,050,000 4 0 ; 1914-15 ; 7,315,000 3 18 


1910 5,304,000 5 8 1915-16 | 7,246,000 317 


ll 8 1916-17 | .6,667,000 311 


NI man a 


1911 5,962,000 
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ConsumPTION oF TOBACCO. 


The amount of tobacco consumed in New South Wales, as estimated, in 
each year since 1907, is shown in the following statement, special data 
having been obtained for estimates subsequent to 1909 :— 


Total Consumption (000 omitted). Per Head of Population. 

Year ! : Sas eae 

Tobacco, | Cigars. |Cigarettes.| Total. . Tobacco. | Cigars. Cigarettes Total. 

lb. lb. lb. Ib. lb. Ib, | Ib. lb. 

1907 3,608 220 | 622 4,450 2°38 14 | “41 2°93 
1908 3,748 245 | 690 4,683 2°42 16 | +45 3°03 
1909 3,724 223 | 720 4,667 2°36 14 | “46 2°96 
1910 3,707 239) 873 | 4,819 | 2°29 15 4 2°98 
1911 3,827 271 (| 1,076 | 5,174 2°30 16 65 311 
1912 3,796 293 | 1,353 5,442 2°18 17 “78 3°13 
1913 3,853 306 | 1,413 5,572 2:13 17 wk) 3°08 
3914-15 3,921 296 1,391 5,608 2°10 16 “75 3°01 
1915-16 3,979 236 1,331 | 5,546 2°13 13 | wee 2°97 
1916-17 4,098 263 «1,283 5,644 2°20 “lt “G9 3°03 


The quantity of tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) consumed in 
1916-17 was 5,644,000 lb., which represents an average of 3:03 lb. per 
head of population. The average has remained fairly constant throughout 
the period reviewed, the lowest being 2°93 1b. in 1907, and the highest 
3°13 Ib, in 1912. 


As regards the description of tobacco used, an unsatisfactory feature is the 
increased consumption of cigarettes; during the period under review the 
proportion of cigarettes consumed advanced from 14 to 23 per cent., and the 
proportion of ordinary tobacco declined from 81 to 73 per cent. 


Of the total tobacco consumed in 1916-17, about 91 per cent. was 
manufactured in Australia, the proportions of the different descriptions being of 
ordinary tobacco 93 per cent, made in Australia, cigarettes 87 per cent., and 

. cigars 69 per cent. The proportion of tobacco and cigarettes made in Australia 
has not changed greatly since 1907, when the percentages were 87 and 93 
respectively, but a marked increase—from 32 to 69 per cent,—has occurred 
in the proportion of cigars of Australian manufacture. ; 


The following statement shows the quantity of Australian and of imported 
tobacco consumed in 1907 and in 1916-17 :— 


Total Consumption. Per Head of Population. 


Descriptiou. SS eS ee 
Austral’an. | Tinported, Total, Australian, | Imported. Total. 
Ib. lbh, | Ib lb. Ib. Ib. 
Ee 1907 | 3,135,100 | 472,600 | 3,607,700 | 2:07 31 2-33 
1916-17] 3,827,500 | 270,200 | 4,097,700 | 2-05 “15 2-20 
Gead 1907 | 71,100' 149,400 | 220,500! —-04 “10 4 
S 1916-17) 182,700 | 80,800 | 263,500; 10 “04 14 
uy $1907 578,000 | 44,000 | 622,000! +38 03 41 
Cigarettes ... 4 1916-15] 1,117,600 | 165,100 | 1,282,700} “60 09 69 
Total .., £1907 __| 3,784,200 | 666,000 | 4,450,200] 249 | 44 | 2-93 
1 “+ 1 1916-17] 5,127,8C0 | 516,100 | 5,643,900 | 2°75 28 3-03 
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_ Although the tobacco is called “ Australian,” the bulk of it is made from 
imported leaf, as only about 12 per cent. is made from leaf grown in 
Australia, 


Meat Suppty. 


In the chapter relating to the Pastoral Industry particulars are supplied 
regarding the production of live stock and the number of stock slaughtered 
for the meat supply. 

The subdivision of large estates and the encroachment of agricultural 
settlement on large areas used previously for stock-raising have an important 
relation ‘to the meat supply, tending to encourage the breeding of sheep for 
mutton rather than for wool, and the substitution of crossbred sheep for the 
smaller merino. These conditions have an opposite tendency in the case of 
cattle; cattle for beef thrive best on large, sparsely-populated areas, 
and if land is suitable for sheep, it is not profitable to use it for cattle- 
raising. As a result, cattle-breeding is becoming restricted to the coastal 
belt, and in that division the cattle are of the dairying strain and not so 
suitable for beef as the classes which are being displaced. 

Another influence operating to restrict supplies of the best classes of cattle 
is the opening up of new outlets for Queensland fat cattle which used to be 
sent directly to the Sydney market from the south-western portions of that 
State. The cattle latterly imported from Queensland were “stores” and 
required to be fattened for six or nine months, which increased the cost of 
placing them on the local market. In consequence of the passing of the 
‘Meat for Imperial Uses Act” in the Queensland Parliament in 1915, the 
transfer of fat cattle from Quecnsland has been prohibited, and a charge of 
10s. per head has been made for permits to transfer “ stores.” 

It should be noted, as a fact of considerable economic importance in 
connection with the supply of meat, that to produce a given quantity of 
meat, a much larger number of animals is required now than formerly. This 
is attributable partly to a decrease in the average size and weight of cattle 
slaughtered, and partly to the preference for choice cuts fostered by the 
prosperity of the period prior to the war. Naturally the price of meat is 
affected directly. 

The following statement shows the estimated number of live stock (cattle, 
sheep, and pigs) slaughtered for the meat consumed in New South Wales in 
each year since 1910. ‘These figures differ from those published elsewhere in 
this volume showing the animals killed in slaughtering establishments, as they 
are exclusive of animals slaughtered for export, treated in boiling-down works, 
and condemned at abattoirs. Moreover, the number of pigs includes those 
imported for consumption as bacon, as New South Wales does not produce 
enough bacon for local requirements :— 


Year. Bullocks. | Cows. Calves. Sheep and Lambs. Pigs. 
[ 

1910 227,691 | 153,206 50,238 3,894,589 | 315,786 
1911 | 233,141 | 179,122 54,493 | 4,068,349 | 335,403 
1912 265,656 | 202,596 74,599 3,991,784 383,869 
1913 232,796 230,041 70,919 3,896,880 309,976 
1914-15 156,886 | 246,659 59,250 3,521,883 289,224 
1915-16 167,870 | 163,278 30,296 3,358, 469 234,633 
1916-17 | 164,548 | 140,173 36,764 2,940,981 304,846 

i i 


Metropotitan Merar Inpustry Boarp. 


The Meat Industry Act, 1915, which came into force on 1st March, 1916, 
created the Metropolitan Abattoir Area (comprising the county of Cumber- 
land), and placed all operations in connection with the sale, slaughter, and 
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inspection of cattle, and with the sale of meat in that area, under the control 
of a Board of three members, known as the Metropolitan Meat Industry 
Board. 

Under the provisions of the Act the Board may— 

(1) Establish, maintain, and conduct abattoirs, or saleyards for the sale 
of cattle, or markets for the sale of meat, in any part of the Metro- 
politan Abattoir Area. 

(2) Establish, maintain, and conduct works for canning, preserving, 
chilling, or freezing meat. 

(3) Take delivery of cattle, and slaughter the same, either on its own 
behalf or on behalf of any other person. 

(4) Purchase cattle or meat. 

(5) Sell cattle or meat, either on its own behalf or on behalf of any 
other person. 

(6) Export meat on behalf of any person, and sell the same in any place 
on behalf of such person, and enter into all contracts and do all 
things that may be necessary or expedient in that connection. 

(7) Deliver or contract to deliver to any person any meat, either from a 
public abattoir, meat market, or from any other place. 

(8) Make arrangements with regard to the purchase, collection, and 
disposal of offal or other matter, and apply any manufacturing 
process thereto, and convert it into a merchantable article and sell 
the same, 

The Act vests in the Board the land and buildings contained in the Public 
Abattoir at Glebe Island, the Stock Saleyards at Flemington, the new 
Public Abattoir at Homebush Bay, and the Meat Distributing Depét at 
Pyrmont. 

The new Public Atattoir at Homebush Bay was opened officially in April, 
1915, when advantage was taken of an offer by a leading firm of exporters 
to slaughter export mutton fur Imperial army requirements. Owing to the 
shortage of supplies and the consequent stoppage of export, operations were 
discontinued on 22nd May, 1915. On 1st July, 1916, the Abattoir was again 
brought into operation, when the slaughter of cattle, calves, and pigs was 
transferred from Glebe Island. 

During the year 1917, 101,289 cattle, 23,552 calves, 404,119 sheep, and 
76,780 pigs were slaughtered at Homebush Bay, and 1942 cattle, 22 calves, 
and 589,755 sheep at Glebe Island. 

The following table shows the slaughtering at these abattoirs during 
each month of 1917 :-— 


| 


i Sheep. 
Month, | Cattle. 1 Calves. Pigs. 
| et Glebe Island. 
January ... ee 8,288 | 1,870 14,341 | 78,867 4,689 
February weal 7,438 1,244 i 11,858 | 52,340 4,935 
March... ao 8,769 | 1,767 | 13,789 | 55,742 6,147 
April ven oe 9,868 2,013 | 15,132 | 78,544 6,020 
May... «1,817 2,928 | 19,089 | 124,994 7,752 
June es iss 10,599 | 2,254 | 14,306 : 80, 662 7,041 
July oo 9,559 2,286 18,942 ' 84,118 7,582 
August ... was 8,571 2,161 | 22,935 | 34,488 5,463 
September’... 5,496 1,843 | 40,818 | aad 4,917 
October ... P| 7,157 1,603 73,896 | 5,962 
November ue 7,613 2,212 89,288 | ase 7,149 
December es 7,056 | 1,387 70,625 sea 9,123 
i I 
Total for year...) 103,231 23,574 | 404,119 | £89,755 76,780 
I 1 
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The cattle saleyards at Flemington, covering an area of 66 acres, and 
capable of accommodating on one day from 75,000.to 80,006 head of sheep 
and lambs, and 2,500 head of cattle, are controlled by the Metropolitan 
Meat Industry Board. 


Auction sales are held twice each week, .and pens are allotted for 
consignments of stock arriving. Sales are held in rotation, and are limited 
in time—according to the number of consignments, the dues charged being 
at the rate of ld. per head for sheep, and 6d. for cattle. 


Tbe following table shows the number of stock yarded annually at the 
Flemington Cattle Saleyards.:--- . 
Year, Sheep. Is carte. || Year, Sheep. | Wat 3 
1908 |. 3,104,025 | 117,496 1914" 2,805,207 276,440 
1909 | 13,810,445 | 132,050 1915* | 3,381,937 255,876 
1910: 4,064,650 155,833 1916? 2,317,602 158,453 
‘ 1911- 3,407,835 |" 198,953 1917* 1,711,246 149, 604 
1912" | 3,648,138 211,705 |) 1917+ 722,058 | 63,942 
1913* 2,721,356 265,126 | 
. 
* Year ended 30th June. $Six months July-December. 


The new Pig and Calf Saleyards and Markets were opened on 2nd July, 
1916, and superseded the Sydney Municipal Small Stock Markets in Sussex- 
street, These markets are provided with ample railway siding ‘accom-. 
modation, and with every facility for the conduct of the business. 


The monthly yardings during 1917 are shown hereunder :— 


Months, | Pigs. | Calves. | Months. Pigs. Calves. 

: 
January ...| 4,481 1,331 || July w| 7,043 1,337 
February ...| 3,714 720 | August ...| 2,802 969° 
March __...!_ 5,168 920 September... 4,626 791 
April | 4,515 | 1,081 || October sal 6,974 1,328 
May... ...| 6,901 | 1,468 || November...| 5,281 1,080 
June .., .| 5,140 | 1,340 | December...) 6,864 910 
| Total ...| 68,504 | 13,275 

I 


The Meat Distributing Depdét is situated on tle main Darling Harbour 
railway line, and is intended as a temporary distributing depét for the city 
meat supply, pending the provision of more extensive accommodation 
elsewhere. 
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The new saleyards are in course of construction in the vicinity of the new 
abattoir area, and will supersede the present Stock Saleyards at Flemington. 
The plans provide for 70,000 sheep and from 5,000 to 6,000 cattle. A 
separate railway service will be provided to meet the requirements of these 
yards. 


Prices of Live Stock. 


The governing factor in the price of meat is the price paid for live stock 
at Flemington. The following statement shows the movement of the prices 
of fat stock during the years 1914 to 1917. Accurate quotations for lambs 
in 1916 are not available, as they were sold in most cases with the grown 
sheep, owing to the abnormal conditions and limited supply :— 


Stock. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1927. 
Cattle. £s. d £ os. d £osd £ 3s. d 
Bullocks and Steers— 
Extra prime ... bg «| 1412 6 24 00 | 2 00 2400 
Prime medium | 138°5 0 22 0 0 21 4 0 1911 0 
Prime handyweight .. «(| 1110 0 1812 6 19 18 6 17-9 0 
Prime light .. dis ae i 1617 6 17 0 0 1517 0 
Good light ia «| 7 5 0 10 10 0 1213 6 14 5 0 
Medium light... on | 5 7 6 8 2 6 1015 0 12 16 
Cows and Heifers— 3 
Extra prime ... “a .| 10 2 6 1460 0 1715 0 1713 0 
Prime ... Saen” ‘ak | 817 6 13 7 6 1416 0 15 0 0 
Good .., ud re nt 7 00 10 12 6 11 14 0 1217 0 
Cu lves, Vealers— 
Best... wat ves wf 219 3 314 0 47 6 5 6 6 
Good ... Ase a | 211 0 3 2 0 317 3 4 7 6 
Medium sei ae | 2 1 0 213 0 3 3 3 315 0 
Calves, Bobbies— 
Best . 110 3 23 6 23 0 214 9 
Good 1 4 6 112 6 117 90 279 
Medium 017 9 16 0 1 9 8 114 0 
Sheep. 
‘Cross-breds- - 
Wethers— 
Extra prime ... 13 9 110 6 22 3 21 3 
Prime ... 1 0 6 160 116 9 116 0 
Good ... 017 3 103 110 0 112 3 
Medium 0m 0 015 6 1 5 6 190 
EKwes— . 
Extra prime . 120 1 8 3 115 3 116 9 
Prime .., 019 6 ‘140 111 9 112 6 
Good ... 016 3 018 9 15 3 19 0 
Medium 013 0 014 6 10 0 1 3 6 
“Merinos— 
Wethers— 
Extra prime ... % 1 2 3 176 118 3 118 0 
Prime ... i 019 6 13 9 113 6 113 0 
Good ... & 016 0 019 0 1 8 3 19 6 
Medium ‘ 012 6 013 9 1 5 0 160 
Ewes — 
Extra prime ... 019 0 13 9 .112 0 110 9 
Prime ... 016 9 10 3 18 9 170 
Good | 013 9 016 3 14 3 143 
Medium ‘| 010 9 012 0 019 9 11 3 
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Stock, 1914, 1915. 1916, 1917. 
5 r 1 
Lambs, Woolly— 
Extra prime . 018 3 12 6 111 6 
Prime .., 015 9 019 0 18 9 
Good 012 6 015 3 140 
Medium 09 9 011 3 103 
Pigs. 
Porkers— 
Best .., is 27 3 215 6 3.6 9 3.4 3 
Good an 2 5 0 27 0 29 0 217 6 
Medium : 114 6 118 6 2 8 0 27 9 
Baconers— 
Best 314 6 415 0 5 6 9 415 3 
Good a7 26 4 2 0 415 6 463 
Medium 218 9 313 0 43 3 316 9 
Backfatters-- 
Best 518 6 815 0 719 G 714 6 
Good ... 5 3 0 615 0 617 0 612 9 
Medium 419 5 5 0 5 7 6 5 9 6 


The continued dry weather, as well as the abnormal conditions in Europe, 
caused prices to rise in 1914; and the upward tendency was maintained 
until August, 1915, when the market became gradually easier, although 
extremely high prices were still ruling at the end of the year, 


In 1916, the prices were considerably above the level of the previous year, 
as supplies of stock for slaughtering were scarce, owing to the great demand 
for re-stocking which set in as a result of a favourable season, and of high 
values of wool ; the high prices wére maintained throughout 1917. 


The movement of wholesale prices since 1901 is illustrated below. The 
prices, compiled from returns published in the Australian Meat Trades’ 
Journal, represent the highest and lowest in each year, the range covering 
“ firsts” and “seconds” in the case of mutton, and ‘‘hinds” and “ fores” in 


the case of beef :— 


Year, | ‘Mutton, Beef, | Year. Mutton. | Beef. 

om lb. " ane es ae Wee he ee 
1901 | % to 23/2 to 341} 1910 | 12 to 24] 14 to 3} 
1902 | 1g ,, 58/2 ,, 7 1911 [1g ,, 2/14 4, 3 
1903 [2h ,, 31/2b ,, 5 ii2 12 ,, 42) 1h 4 5 
1904 (2: ,,. 34/18 ,, 38] 1913 |2 4, 34/18 4, 38 
1905 | 1g ,, 3 | 1k ,, 34 |) 1914 [2h ,, 48/2 4, 4h 
1906 | 13 ,, 28) 18 ,, 34 1915 | 22 ,, 72/3 4, 9 
1907 (1% 4 3 (1k ,, 38] 1916 148 ,, 7h/4 4, 8h 
1908 | 1g ,, 34/14 ,, 38 |] "1917 | 42 ,, 68/4 ,, TE 
1909 | 1¢ ,, 28/14 4, 34 


* January to August only, no further quotations owing to strike and abnormal conditions. 
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The retail prices reflect the movements of the wholesale. The following 
statement shows the average retail prices charged by cash butchers in 
Sydney ; if delivered, an additional charge, ranging from 4d. to 1d. per lb. was 
made, but during the last two years very little delivery was done :— 


irloi . [ i Loin 

Yea, | Roasts | Steae | afitton, | of Mutton, | Chops, 
| | 

d. did odi.do od jd od id a 

1901 4 tod 6 to 7 24t0 3 | 14 to2 | 34 to 4 
1902 4 ss 5 6 » 7 | 28 » 5 |g » 2 | 34 » 4 
1903 |4 ,,5 '6 ,, 7 {2,3 | 14,4, 2 | 38,, 4 
1904 4,5 .6 , 7 |28,,3 :34, 2 | 8, 4 
1905 §4 3,5 16 ,,7 (28,4, 3 | 14,,2 |38,, 4 
198 |4 ,,5 16 ,7 |)2,,3 |14,,2 38, 4 

1907 44, 5 |6 4, 7 | 3d. ; 12,5, 2 | 4d. 
1908 | 44 ,, 5 | 58, 7 | 3d. 12 ,, 2 1 4d. - 
1909° } 4g 8 OG a OE to8 oe, 2 8 to 
1910 4,5 |6 ,,7 12k ,, 4% | 14,2 |3 4, 4 
191] | 4%, 5 16h, 7 [2h 4,3 |12,, 2 | 3h, 4 
1912 | 44, 5h} 6b y, Th|-3 5, 38] 2k, B14 5 
1913 | 44, 5817 4, 88135 ,, 4 13 4, 38) 4h ,, 5 
1914 | SE, 6 18 4, OD 43d. | 82 ,, 4 53 ,, 64 
1915 | 74 4,128! 94 ,,16 | 5 tos | 4 ., 721 6h, 9 
1916 {10h ,, 114 13 ,, 143 | 62 ,, 84/54 ,, 7h 8 4, OF 
1917 104 ,,12 (138 ,, 16 74 ,, 9¢ | GE ,, 8 ees Bt 

+ 


The causes of increase in the price of meat in New South Wales were the 
subject of investigations by the Inter-State Commission in 1917-18. The 
reports state that the rise in prices is due partly to loss through drought in 
1914-15, with consequent shortage of stock, and to increased costs of raw 
material and labour, but particularly to the control of the wholesale market 
by powerful interests. The Commission found that as regards the effect of 
the export trade in normal times the export prices for beef and mutton may 
tend to keep local prices up to London parity, but in the absence of this: 
trade production would be seriously reduced, and eventually this reduction 
in supply might lead to higher prices. 


The Commission recommended that the Imperial contract prices, less a 
deduction of $4. per Ib. (freezing charges), be fixed as the maximum whole- 
sale prices for meat in Sydney, and that the prices so fixed be used as a basis. 
for fixing the price on the hoof of stock in centres where there is no whole- 
sale meat trade. With regard to retail prices no action was deemed necessary, 
as evidence indicated that ¢ they would conform to the wholesale prices. 


The cost of treating a bullock from pen to retailer in Sydney was stated at 
18s., or, taking 650 lb, as an average weight, °33d. per Ib. 


Meat Export Trade. 


The maintenance and extension of the export trade, apart from its 
economic value to the State generally in providing a remunerative outlet for 
surplus stock, benefits the local meat market by encouraging the breeding of 
a class of sheep more suitable for mutton than the merino, and tends to. 
lessen the expense of slaughtering and handling, by enabling the buyer for 
loeal consumption to handle larger numbers, 


Since the outbreak of war, permits for the export of meat must be obtained 
fiem the Collector of Customs, Sydney. 
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Meat Supply for Imperial Uses Act. 


In February, 1915, the Imperial Government made a request for the co- 
operation of the New South Wales Government in securing the whole of the 
Australian supply of beef and mutton available for export during the con- 
tinuance of the war, the object being to obtain supplies for tie armies of 
Britain and her Allies, and to prevent any excessive advance in the price of 
Australian meat in the United Kingdom. Consequently the Meat Supply for 
Imperial Uses Act was passed on 17th February, 1915, and all stock and 
meat in New South Wales were declared subject to the Act. Upona written 
order of the Minister, all stock and meat mentioned therein become the 
property of the Crown, free of all mortgages and other encumbrances, and 
the owners are entitled to payment at prices fixed by a board appointed 
under the Act. Proclamations have been issued periodically, extending the 
period of operation of the Act to the 80th June, 1919. 


The prices fixed for meat taken into cold storage as at 3lst December, 
1917, are indicated below, The prices are conditional upon delivery by the 
vendors of the meat free on board ship; no interest or charges may be 
claimed by the vendors for the meat umtil it has been 28 days in cold 
storage, but thereafter they may be paid interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
on the value of the meat, and the storage charge will be paid by the 
Government :-— 


Hl | 
Mutton | Price. ! Beef Price 
eae nee Rees Wes Shel ss ener — = = 
per Ib. | per lb 
F.a.q. and g.a.q.—(8rds $d. sa] d. d. 
Wether ‘ fl Se | Ox... 4g 
Ewe... ae wt 8 | Cow pie 48-42 
Teg | 58 Bull—hinds and crops a 42 
Lamb ... | 64 Buttocks .., re 53 
Stag... bi # a i AE Rumps, loins—trimmed 5z 
‘Cut Carcases my we ..! 5 | Forequarter ribs .. 5 
Hindquarters oe ah .! dh | Chuck and blade... 4 
Forequarters | 44 | Boneless—in bags 5k 
Loins.— trimmed iS | 5 in crates 5} 
i 


The purchase and shipment are arranged hy the iitsisopaliten Meat 
Tudustry Board. 


Up to the end of December, 1917, the quantity of meat requisitioned 
under the authority of the Act and shipped from Sydney was 99,079,475 lb., 
consisting of 1,835,361 carcases of mutton and lamb, and 136,068 pieces 
of beef. The Imperial Government purchased also 1,482,314 Ibs. of cheese, 
the prices paid being 91d. per lb. for first quality and 9d. per 1b. for second 
quality. The total cost to the Imperial Government, Lpclad ig storage and 
interest, to the end of December, 1917, was £2,201,294 for meat, and 
£57 108 for cheese. 


Fisn Suppiy. 


In the section relating to Fisheries. it is shown that, although the sea- 
board waters, rivers, estuaries, and coastal lakes of New South Wales 
contain immense quantities of edible fish, the industry has not been developed, 
and consequently the position of the fish supply is far from satisfactory. 
Supplies are irregular and inadequate, there is no effective system of distri- 
bution, and as a result prices are high. 

Communication between the inshore fishing-grounds and the Sydney 
market depends mainly on ocean transport, as only those bet-vcen the Macleay 
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River on the north and the Shoalhaven River on the south are connected by 
rail, The fish are taken to the point cf shipment in the fishermen’s boats, 
then washed, packed in cases with ice, except in the case of short distances in 
winter, and consigned to agents in Sydney. For sea-carriage the capacity 
of the cases varies from 252° lbs. to 640 lbs. of fish, exclusive of ice; fish 
carried by rail are packed in cases of a capacity of 65 ‘lbs, to 80 lbs. In some 
instances the cases are the property of the agents, who charge a small 
rental for their use, but the leading fishermen own sufficient for their 
requirements. 


The packing and handling of fish have greatly improved, but the undesirable: 
practice of unpacking fish on the Sydney wharves into baskets still prevails, 


The quantity of fish supplied is restricted by the want of regular and 
frequent communication with grounds not connected with Sydney by rail, 
also the cost of freight by steamer from some of the more prolific g grounds 
tends further to restrict the supply of the commoner varieties, though of late 
the abnormally high price of meat, and the excellent prices realised for 
inferior kinds of fish, have largely stimulated their shipment. 


There are two fish markets in Sydney, the Municipal Fish Market and 
the Commonwealth Co-operative Fish Exchange, Redfern. The former is 
controlled by the Sydney Municipal Council, which acts as selling agent, 
although private agents are allowed to conduct business in the Couneil’s 
building. The Co-operative Fish Exchange is owned and controlled by a 
private. company, most of the agents operating on its premises being 
shareholders. 


Fish is sold in the markets by agents both by auction and by private 
treaty ; the Municipal Council sells by auction only. Inspection in the 
Municipal Market is made by an officer of the Council and by a Government 
Inspector, and in the Commonwealth Fish Exchange by a Government. 
Inspector acting under the Pure Food Act. 


The marketing charges, in addition to rail or steamer freight, are as 
follows :— 


per basket, 
Wharfage dues A ais oa “Gs $03 ion we, Id. 
Cartage, wharf to market fe bee ce a rey tse 6d. 
Market dues— 
Municipal Market sa or .. Fish, 4d.; Prawns, 6d. 
Commonwealth Market... aes .. Fish, 3d,; Prawns, 6d. 


Case rent—ls, per trip—is charged also by some agents, and on any fish 
placed in cool storage additional dues of 9d. per basket per week must be 
paid. ‘The private agents charge a selling commission of 10 per cent., out of 
which they pay the market dues. The Municipal Council charges 5 per cent. 
commission, and debits the fisherman with the market dues. 


The need for an effective system of general distribution of fish to private 
consumers is urgent. The buyers at the markets consist mainly of 
wholesale and retail dealers, and hotel, restaurant, and boarding-house 
keepers ; few private consumers attend the sales. In the nearer suburbs a 
few dealers maintain regular rounds for the purpose of house-to-house distri- 
bution, but the more distant suburbs are supplied only by hawkers whose 
visits are intermittent. 


Reliable statistics regarding the movement of prices are not obtainable 
but there is sufficient evidence to show that the wholesale prices of all 
classes of fish have increased considerably. 
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The main cause of the high prices is the steadily increasing demand, with 
which the supply has not kept pace. The increase in the demand is not due 
solely to growth of population, as during the period 1900-17 the quantity of 
fish marketed in Sydney increased by over 172 per cent. while the increase 
in the population was 58 per cent. The increase in the demand is attributed 
to the high cost of meat food, and to changes in the domestic and housing 
conditions of the people which have led to increased consumption in hotels. 
and in boarding-houses where fish is more regularly an item of food than in 
the average private household. 


The crayfishing industry should experience an extensive development, 
because there is an increasing demand for this article of diet, the number 
marketed in 1917 being 97,752 as compared with 25,932 in 1901. As 
regards nutriment value, crayfish is equal to that of ordinary fish, but it is 
less digestible. 


Oysters are marketed in sacks of 3-bushel capacity ; they are gathered by 
hand on beds in shallow water or between tide-marks, and by means of the 
oyster dredge or tongs indeep-water. Owing to the increased demand oysters 
are marketed at a smaller size now than formerly. A 

All the Sydney oyster merchants hold oyster leases, and, in addition to- 
production from their own leases, they market oysters for other lessees. The 
prices paid to producers by merchants, and to the latter by retailers, are 
fixed by private treaty.. Competition in the oyster trade has been very keen 
during recent years, and producers have received high prices. 


As in the case of other fish, the demand for oysters is far in excess of the 
supply, and prices are relatively high. The output during 1917 was 21,171 
ags. Oyster culture differs from other branches of the fishing industry as to 
trade conditions, and is apparently more remunerative ;-the oyster leases. 
form an important source of revenue to the Department of Fisheries. 


There is a permanent demand for preserved fish, especially in country 
districts, where fresh fish is rarely obtainable; at the present time this. 
demand is supplied wholly by importation. In local waters there are large 
numbers of fish eminently suitable for preserving ; a duty of 13d. per lb. is. 
imposed on the imported article. 


Fish preserving has not proved successful in New South Wales, owing partly: 
to lack of experience of persons engaged, and partly to irregularity of 
supplies. 


Stare TRAWLING. 


During 1915 a Government deep-sea fishing scheme came into active opera- 
tion. Three modern steam steel trawlers, using the full-sized commercial otter- 
trawl net, are engaged regularly in trawling along the coast. Operations 
have been confined principally to an area known as the “ Home,” or Botany 
ground, a few miles to the south of Port Jackson, and to the Hden ground 
in the vicinity of Eden and Green Cape, in depths ranging from 35 to 90 
fathoms. The catches are landed several times a week at a central receiving, 
depét at Woolloomocloo Bay, where there are cold storage facilities. The 
fish are cleaned, and distributed by light delivery cars to retail depdts 
situated in various parts of the Metropolitan area. 


There are now six State fish-shops in the Metropolitan area, and one at. 
Newcastle, at which are offéred for sale deep-sea (or tiger) flathead, leather- 
jacket, john dory, nannygai, morwong, boarfish, sea perch, barracouta, 
gurnard, skate, ray, and other kinds. Fish are sold also as flake, fillets, and 
in various other ways, including smoked, smoked-salted, brine salted, and 
cooked. Varieties of fish not known previously among general consumers. 
have been placed successfully on the market, ; 
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The following statement shows the average prices charged during 1917 in 
the State fish shops, the rate being at per lb., except where otherwise 


stated :— 


Fresh. John Dory... a) ” Smoked. 
Flake Pe Eat meh | Flake eas .. Od, 
Sawfish - Nann 8. 4 a | 
Salmon wp od. Silver Dor ia + 6d. Barracouta ... ) 
Gurnard . | Flathead "(salt sel Mullet | 
Barracouta ‘ fresh Sawtish ? 7d. 
anne Skate | 
Skate 33d. HEEASN ges — Gurnard 
a r Trevally ... nae 
Blackfish ... CIOS RI, siy-tls- “-Operet ae oe {sa 
Mullet wad oon Flathead ; ved 
Garfish : nt 
Spotted Rock Cod } 4d, = uk “ 
(or Thetis). ' aaeeene Baker... 8d. Leatherjacket w «Od. 
Cucumber Fish Jewfish = 
Gurnard fillets ae i Is 
Gurnet Perch sy Gurnard fillets Snapper re 
Sea Perch ... 2 Black Rock Cod 9d Sundri 
Tailer ae (fillets 10d. 1b.). : cena 
Trevally ... st ‘bd Whiting ah Roes (fresh), $d. 
Leatherjacket (salt {**" s, (smoked), Is. 
or fresh). Murray Cod es Crayfish (Lobster), 1s. to 
Short Boar-fish .. | Red Bream ve > ld. ls. 6d. each. 
_ Kels ise cond Snapper See 


These prices are subject to fluctuation, but do not vary greatly ; gurnard, 
which has come into great prominence, is frequently sold at the low rate of 
2d. per lb., and as much as 30,000 lb. of this fish have been sold in one 


week. 


Four additional trawlers are nearly completed at Walsh Island Dockyards, 
and a wooden general fishing vessel is on the stocks in Sydney Harbour. It 
is expected that all these vessels will be commissioned during the year 1918. 


In order to improve the condition of the fishing industry, whereby the 
fishermen obvtained but a poor and precarious return for their labour, while 
the consumers were forced to pay high prices for a poor supply, the State 
has undertaken to erect a chain of coastal receiving depdts north and 
south of Sydney, at which fishermen’s catches will be received into cold 
storage to be distributed by rail, road, or water. In this connection a large 
fish-carrying ves:el of special design has been built, and is being fitted with 
machinery. 


Many thousands of baskets of fish go to waste annually for lack of proper 
handling and distributing facilities, and the proposed State scheme is designed 
to ohviate this great loss, At the end of 1917 a central distributing depdt 
had been completed at Newcastle, and a receiving and refrigerating dept 
had been opened at Pindimar on the Northern shores of Port Stephens ; the 
opening of a similar depét at Maclean on the Clarence River is contemplated. 


When the coastal depdts are in operation and the extra trawlers are in 
commission, fresh fish will be distributed to many parts of the State where 
it is not obtainable now, and preserving works will be erected for the treat- 
ment of anysurplus. Fish-meal for poultry and pig and cattle food, also fish 
guano for fertilising, will be manufactured in due course. 


An interesting new industry established in connection with State trawling 
is that of net-braiding. Six women are employed as net-braiders, making 
trawl-nets for the State vessels, pure Manilla twine of local manufacture 
being used. 
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BREAD. 


The Sydney bread supply is produced by about 200 master bakers, and 
for the most part bread is sold by them directly to the consumers. The 
quality of the bread is gcod, and the conditions of production satisfactory. 

The price of bread was fixed ordinarily by the Master Bakers’ Association. 
About 160 of the Sydney master bakers are members of the Association, but 
the price was observed generally by non-members also. Until the Necessary. 
Commodities Control Act, 1914, came into operation the price was fixed with 
relation to the declared price of flour, but owing to the practice on the part 
of the millers of giving extended terms of delivery for flour purchases, the 
declared price was not always the actual price. paid ‘by the baker. 

The price of flour was fixed by an association of millers, and was 
higher than the price obtainable for export, higher also than it would be 
under .competitive conditions. The excess, however, was due to special 
conditions in the trade, and was not great enough to cause any substantial 
addition to the price of bread. The prices of bread, and of food products 
generally, have been regulated under Commonwealth supervision since July, 


1916. 


The price of bread in Sydney, as fixed at various times from 1900, iz 
shown below in conjunction with the declared price of flour at the time 
when the price of bread was fixed :— 


ice of t of Flour 
Date. ib Toat. oe ton. 
d. £8. d. 
1900... oo oy; wae fe 24 615 0 
1902—April ... es ste wis 22 815 0 
September... 3 a 3 910 0 
November... see a 34 10 10 0 
1903-- February —... wae Se 34 12 0 0 
December... eo te 3t 10 10 @ 
1904—February... 33 ves 34 910 6 
September ... wos on 3 9 0 0 
1907—June ... ies ite at 3t 815 0 
Oetober swe wie ie 3h 10 0 0 
1909—March ave Se Be 34 10 0 0 
1910—June .., aie Sa sax 34 | 815 0 
1912—-May ... Ba se By 34 915 0 
1913—October Be ov Sa 34 815 0 
1914—December _... #05 se 4 1117 6 
1915—July ... as as sss 5 17 5 @ 
October agi sas ae 4 1117 6 
1916-—March... “ge gee ee *34 ~ 115 00 
August ues weg “es *3% 11 5 0 
1917—June ... ess ve v9 *33 11 0 0 
December... fe : *32 11 0 0 


“| 


7 * Price over eounter : 4d. it delivered. 


At an investigation into the price of bread in Sydney, conducted by the 
Interstate Commission in 1918, it was stated that day-baking tends to 
diminish the returns of bakers by reducing the consumption, the bread 
being at least eighteen hours old when delivered, and to inceise the cost, 
as more dough is required to make a loaf which will satisfy the 1equirements 
of the law in regard to weight. Nevertheless, the average number of loaves 
obtained from a ton of flour is greater in Sydney than in Melbourne, where 
the bread is baked at night. 

-The average cost of producing bread in Sydney is estimated by the Inter 
state Commission at 2-9d. per loaf, and the delivery cost is about 3d. per loa. 
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State Bakery. 


A bakery was purchased by the State, and proclaimed a State industrial 
undertaking as from 12th February, 1914. The price paid for the land, 
buildings, and plant was £8,200, and with additional costs the capital was 
£16,474 as at 30th June, 1917. 

The capital employed during the year 1916-1917 was about £14,800, and 
the trading operations resulted in a profit of £2,603, or 17-6 per cent. ; the 
net profit after providing interest and sinking fund was £1,959, or 13-2 
per cent. The sales amounted to £61,925, as compared with £84,577 in 
the previous year, the decrease being due to the cessation of supplies to the 
military. Bread was sold to Government institutions at 2°88d. per 2lb. loaf, 


Fruit, 


The fruit supply of Sydney is derived mainly from orchards within the 
State, from Victoria, Tasmania, America, Sicily, and Italy. Relatively 
smuall quantities are obtained from Queensland and South Australia, and the 
bulk of the banana supply comes from Fiji. 

From November or December to February or March the supply is for the 
most part locally grown; from March to October the market for all fruits, 
except citrus, is supplied chiefly from Victoria and Tasmania; in October 
shipments arrive from America. From May to December local supplies of 
citrus fruits are available, though importations from America of oranges 
-and lemons are made from October to December, and from Italy from 
December to March. 

The following statement shows an average of the wholesale prices of 
various fruits in Sydney during the last four years :— 


Fruit, 1914. 1915, 1916, 1917. 
j | 
Apples, per bushel... va 6s. to 9s. | 7s. to 10s. ; 6s, 6d. to 10s, | 98. to 13s. 
35 cooking, per bushel | 7s. 6d. 8s. 63. 9s. 6d. 
Oranges, per busbel... .| Ss. tol4s. | 88. to 13s. | 7s. 6d. to 15s.| 7s. to 13s, 
Mandarins ,, ae vee! 11s. 8s. lls. | 93. 6d. 
Pears 9 fe sey 12s, lls. 11s. | 9s. 6d. 
Passion fruit, per 4 bushel ...' 7s. 73. 6s. 6d. 7s. 
Bananas, per 14 bushel veal 18s. 20s. 15s. 6d. 16s. 6d. 
Pineapples 39 ue | 9s. | 8s. 7a. Gd. 9s. 
| 


‘VEGETABLES, 


No details are available regarding the local production of the different 
kinds of vegetables, except potatoes and onions, as the figures are included 
under a general heading, ‘“‘ Market Gardens,” as shown in the chapter relating 
' to Agriculture. Large supplies of vegetables are obtained from other Aus- 
tralian States. 


The average wholesale prices of vegetables in Sydney during 1913-17 were 
as follows :— 


Vegetables. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916, | 1917. 
t 
| | 
Cabbages... per doz. | 6s. to 7s. | 53. to 68. | 63. to 8s.| 5s. to 7s. | 6s. to 7s. 
Cauliflowers 35 | 7s. to 10s. | 6s. to 8s.° | 6s. to 8s.| 7s. to 8s. | 8s, 
Peas vs perbush. 6s. 3d. 5s.6d. | 6s. 6d. 7s. | 8s. 
| 33. to 6s 


Beans... + | 6s. 33. to 4a. | 5s. to 6s. | ds. to 5s. | 
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Imported potatoes are sold by private treaty on the wharf shortly after 
arrival, and the prices are fixed by arrangement between sellers. Locally- 
grown potatoes are sold by auction in the railway yards. 


The average wholesale prices of Tasmanian and Victorian potatoes and 
of onions are shown below in half-yearly periods between 1901 and 1917 :— 


Potatoes. 
- ; Onions. 
Year, Tasmanian. ‘Victorian. 
| 

Jan.-June. July-Dec. Jan,-June, July-Dec. Jan.-June. July-Dee. 

per ton. perton. | per ton, per ton. per ton. per ton. 

£a.d £s. d £s.d. £oa.d. £s. da. £58. d. 
1901 5 0 0 600) bi 2 10 0 0 10 5 0 
1906 8 0 0 8 5 0 7 0 0 7 0 0 612 6 710 0 
1911 7 0 0 67 6 5 7 6 515 0 3.2 6 5 0 6 
1912 9 5 0 13.50; 710 0 9 0 0 1215 0 1215 0 
1913 718 6 611 6: 618 0 317 6 7 1 6 714 6 
1914 69 0 730; 540 * 717 0 1 4 0 
1915 7 16 1210 6 6 9 0 1015 6 8 3 0 714 6 
1916 ll 0 0 710 9; 810 0 bya 412 3 5 9 9) 
1917 614 3 8 39; 415 9 6 2 3 7 5 6 14 4 6 


* None offering. 
MILK, 


The milk supply of Sydney is derived partly from dairies in the metro- 
politan area, and partly from dairies in country districts, viz., the South 
Coast district between Wollongong and Nowra, the districts traversed by 
the Main Southern Railway between Liverpool and Moss Vale, the Penrith, 
Windsor, and Richmond Districts, and the districts around Branxton, 
Singleton, and Gosford, on the Northern Railway line. 

The proportion of the city supply derived from metropolitan dairies is 
decreasing steadily. The chief reasons for the decline are the increased land 
values in the suburban areas and the high price of fodder—cows kept in 
the city and suburbs must be hand-fed throughout the year. The average 
yield per cow is increasing in the metropolitan district, as the high cost of 
ree es necessitates the elimination of unprofitable anima!s from the 

erds. 

On the other hand, there is strong evidence of diminishing productiveness 
in many parts of the South Coast District, where the bulk of the country 
milk is obtained ; although recently there has been an increase in the quan- 
tity obtained from the Maitland District. This has an important bearing 
on the city milk supply, as, unless an improvement is effected, milk will have 
to be brought to the city from more distant parts of the State. 

The law governing the conditious of milk production and distribution is 
contained mainly in the Dairies Supervision Act of 1901, the Pure Food Act of 
1908, and the Dairy Industry Act of 1915. The duty of registering dairies. 
and supervising and inspecting dairy premises and cattle, is vested in local 
authorities, but in actual practice the administration is conducted by the 
‘Board of Health. There are now 17,751 registered dairymen in the State, 
and the cattle in their dairy herds number 743,751. In the metropolitan 
district there are 338 registered dairymen, with 7,864 cattle; there are also 
3,354 registered milk vendors. 

The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act. It 
must contain not less than 8-5 per cent. of milk solids (not fat), and 3:2 per 
cent. of milk fat. 
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The Dairy Industry Act, 1915, was passed to regulate the manufacture, 
sale, storage, transit, and export of dairy produce, including margarine, and 
for prescribing standards ; to provide for the testing, blending, mixing, and 
gradiug of cream, and for the grading and branding of butter. . 

The milk from the metropolitan dairies is distributed direct to the consumer, 
and the country milk is handled by three large distributing companies. 
The milk which is sent to two of these companies ts delivered at the country 
railway stations in 10-gallon cans, and carried in louvred vans to Sydney, 
where it is subjected to a pasteurising process. A preferable method is 
adopted in the case of the milk sent to the third company ; it is treated at a 
country factory and sent in 600-gallon tanks to Sydney, where it is cooled 
agaiu before distribution. : 

The present system of distribution—especially in the case of raw milk— 
is expensive and ill-adapted for facilitating proper supervision of the milk. 

The distribution of country milk in the city is already conducted on some- 
what similar lines, but the system is only partially co-operative, and a large 
proportion of the milk is sold wholesale to milk vendors, and not directly to 
the consumers. 

The range of wholesale and retail prices of milk during each year since 
1901 is shown below. The wholesale price represents that paid by the 
distributing companies to the farmer for milk delivered on trucks at country 
railway stations; the retail price for country milk is that charged by 
these companies, or by milk vendors, to the householder ; and for fresh milk 
the retail price is that charged by the metropolitan dairyman. ‘The prices 
quoted from July, 1915, to June, 1916, were fixed by the Necessary 
Commodities Control Commission, and the later prices by the Common wealth 
authorities under the War Precautions (Prices) Regulations :— 


{ 


Retail. | Retail. 
Year. | Wholesale. ~———W—H——— Year. Wholesale, 
Country. Fresh. Country. Fresh. 
J p 
| 1 { 
er gal. | - per qt. | er qt. | per gal. er qt. | per qt. 
Fi oa. a. sh a nae e re i ae 
1901 | 6 to 7 | 4 | 4-5 1912 | 6 to 9 5 6 
1902 | 6 ,, 10 4-5 5-6 1913 | 6,, 9 5 6 
1903 | 6 ,, 10 | 5 5 || 1914 8, ll 5 } 6 
1904 | 5,6; 34 4-5 29-7-15| 11d. 5h 6 
1905 | 54,, 7) . 4 4 | 49-15 9d. 5 | 6 
1906 | 6 ,, 7 4 4 10-1--16 9d. 5 | 6 
1907 | 6%,, 9 |. 4-5 4-5 |) 16-6-16 Is, Ba 6 
1908 | 6 ,;12 5 5 17-7-16 Is, sete. 6 
1909 | 7 ,,10 | 5 5 26-9-16 10d. 5 6 
1910 } 64, 9 | 4-45 5 25-10-16 10d. 54 6 
1911 | 6 ,, 9 4-5 5 | 31-5-17 10d. 5k 6 


The price paid to the farmer for country milk has varied from 5d. to 1s. 
per gallon; .in view of the increased costs of production since 1901, it is 
generally agreed that in an average year the minimum price payable is 8d, 
per gallon. The milk received by the distributing companies is retailed te 
the householder ai an advance of from 10d. to 1s. 2d. per gallon on the price 
paid to the farmer, but considerable quantities are sold to vendors at 
wholesale rates about 4d. per gallon higher than the price paid to the farmer. 


PROTECTION AND STANDARDISATION OF Foops. 


Prior to the passing of the Pure Fcod Act, 1908, limited powers of 
supervision regarding the preparation and sale of foods had been 
exercised by the Board of Health and by the various local governing | 
bodies under acts relating to public health, local government, dairies’ 
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supervision, cattle slaughtering, etc. Since the enactment of a specific 
measure, a definite system of regulation has become possible. ‘The adminis- 
tration of the pure food law is entrusted primarily to the Board of Health, 
with an Advisory Committee, consisting of the President of the Board, and 
medical men, chemists, merchants, and others, on whose recommendations. 
the Board makes regulations regarding the standardisation, composition, 
methods and conditions of manufacture, storage, sale, etc., in order to secure 
the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and purity of the food supply. Officers, 
appointed under the Act, may enter for the purpose of inspection any place 
used for the sale, storage, delivery, manufacture, or preparation of any 
article intended for use as a food or a drug. The first code of regulations, 
prescribing the standards for foods and drugs, was gazetted on 15th July, 
1909. The Commonwealth Department of Trade and Customs has control as 
to the composition and labelling of foods and drugs imported into Australia. 


Monicipan Markets. 

The Sydney Corporation (Consolidating) Act of 1902 empowers the 
City Council to establish public markets within its boundaries for the 
sale of fruit, vegetables, fish, produce, or general merchandise ; the Council 
may grant licenses for hawking and selling in the city, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
garden produce, and other articles, as provided under the by-laws. The 
Council bad a practical monopoly, within the city and within 14 miles of the 
city boundary, of cattle saleyards, and power to exercise a similar monopoly 
in regard to sheep, calves, pigs, horses, etc, until lst July, 1912, when this 
control, so far as it affects sheep and fat stock, and until 3rd July, 1916, so 
far as it affects pigs and calves, was assumed by the Government. 

’ Under the Amendment Act of 1905, the Council has power (o make by-laws, 
consistent with the traffic regulations, for the regulation and control of all 
stands and stalls used, in any public way in the city, for the sale of 
refreshments or fruit. ; 

Under the Local Government Act of 1906, municipalities (excluding 
Sydney) exercise among their primary functions control as to the regulation 
and licensing of the hawking of goods; both shires and municipalities have 
power to lease buildings, wharfs, markets, etc. Among the specific powers of 
shires is included dairy supervision ; among the additional powers which may 
be acquired by shires and municipalities are those relating to the construction, 
establishment and maintenance of cattle saleyards and abattoirs and public. 
markets ; inspection and regulation of the wholesale and retail sale and of 
the storage and exhibition for sale of-fish, and of rabbits, poultry, and game ; 
and the regulation and supervision of the sale, storage, and exhibition for 
sale, conveyance, and mode of delivery, by carcase or otherwise, of meat for 
human consumption, and of the disposal and removal of other meat, and of 
any offal, or other refuse. 


Sypney MunicipaL Markets. 

The Municipal Council of Sydney has undertaken the provision of an 
extensive scheme of markets, Land, amounting to about 12} acres, 
was resumed in 1908 in the Engine-street area, then a closely-populated 
district, and a growing manufacturing centre. Handsome structures have 
oeen erected for the marketing, in separate buildings, of vegetables, farm 
produce, fruit, fish, and poultry. 

The vegetable market has 288 stalls, which are occupied by the bond fide 
grower, who brings his own produce to market, and conducts the sale by 
private treaty ; the charges are on the dues system at 1s, 6d. per cart load ; 
the minimum amount payable for each stall is 3s. per week. The quantity of 
vegetables sold per annum, in favourable seasons, is estimated to range from 
sixteen to twenty thousand tons. 
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The produce market is occupied almost entirely by agents, who reccive 
products from the country and oversea; these agents are allotted stands on 
the scale of Is. 6d. per load, with an additional reserving fee of 1s. per week 
for the particular stand. Surrounding this market are stores, which are 
leased to the agents, who distribute to suburban and distant centres. 

The fish market is managed on an entirely different plan. Fish are con- 
signed direct to the Council from the various districts, and are sold by 
the Council’s officers at auction. Salt water, pumped from the harbour, is 
supplied to the markets for cleansing the fish, and there is a cooling chamber 
available for the use of shopkeepers and others in the trade. 

The catches from the State trawlers do not pass through this market, but 
are distributed to the public from shops in the city and suburbs, 

The fruit market was designed with every convenience for the speedy and 
careful handling of this delicate food product. Fruit may be conveyed to the 
market directly by means of a special railway siding, 292 feet in length, 
which connects with the main railway system. Provision is made for sales 
by auction, if the consignors so desire, instead of by private treaty. 

In all these markets the officers of the Council are charged with the 
necessary authority for inspection and condemnation. 

The poultry market provides accommodation for from fifteen to twenty 
thousand head of poultry; there is also a special floor for eggs, bacon, butter, 
cheese, etc. The market is subdivided into stands, which are let to poultry 
auctioneers ; the Council supervises the cleanliness of the market, but has no. 
power in regard to inspection. 

The area and cost of the several markets are as follows :— 


Market. | Floor Space. pies tl Market, | Floor Space. bot ie 
l 4 t i i 
2 ! ; 7 u 
aq. ft. 2 | | sq. ft. £ 
No. 1—Vegetable. 95,560 127,000 | Fish | 47,517 49,000 
No, 2—Produce ...| 45,300 48,300 || Poultry ... =) 2,200 27,500 
| 


No. 3—Fruit ...) 143,000 | 119,500 | 


Municipal Cold Storage Works. 


These works, situated in the Market area immediately adjoining the Fruit. 
Markets, are equipped with chilling and freezing rooms for the storage of 
fruit, dairy and farm produce, mutton and rabbits ; the cost was £94,000. 

The total storage capacity of the chambers, excluding passages and grading 
rooms, is 208,130 cubic feet. Provision is made to supply power for an 
ice-making plant ; also for a further addition of cooling space as may become: 
necessary. 

These works supply a popular demand, and have proved a valuable asset 
to the Council. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 


The determination of average prices of food products is a difficult matter 
in view of the extensive area of New South Wales, its scattered population, 
the varying methods of transport, and the sparsity of large central markets, 
Consequently an average of prices prevailing throughout the State has not 
been attempted. The following figures represent prices determined in metro- 
politan markets; for country districts due allowance must be made for cost. 
of transportation, etc. 

Average wholesale prices at Sydney sales of the principal kinds of farm 
and dairy produce are given for the seven years, 1911 to 1917. The average 
for the year represents the mean of the prices ruling during each month, 
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and does not take into account the quantity sold during the month. 
figures are those quoted by the middleman and not those obtained by the 
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producers :— 
Farm and Dairy | 1911. | : 1912. 1913. | 1914, | 1915, | ox | 1917, 
£s dl£s GE ee al eal eG di £ os alga a. 
Wheat ..bush'0 3 6/0 4 1/0 3710 4 2)0 5 5)0 5 0/0 4 103 
Flour... ton} 8 910/9 8U/812 9]9 9 813 7 Oj 5 su 1 0 
Bran bush 0 0119/0 1 20 011/01 1/0 1 ayo 0 104 0 0 9} 
Pollard .. 4, | 0 01180 1 340 0113}0 1 1/0 1 530 1 04, 0 1 02 
Barley ... ,, |0 2 9 0 44/0 2119) 0 211)0 5 SHO 3 43 « 
Oats o 0.28/08 60 3 0 03 0/0 4710 210) 0 3 3 
Maize ..5, |0 3 0/0 4 8]o 4 H/o 31s) 0 5 240 4 6/0 3 93 
| 
Potatoes... ton) 6 1 3/812 9/416 6/414 81/7 9 1;/814 016 3 0 
Onions ... ,,. 4792 4 3\718 9/9 210 719 0)5.0 9/10 5 
Hay— | 
QOaten or | i | | 
Wheaten ton) 415 3/6 6 6/415 3/417 2)8 4 8/4 7 01416 0 
| 4 1 
Lucene ,, |3 5 0'418 91/419 6/4 9 41516 7'4 6 0/312 0 
Chaff » |4 43/514 0/4 79/5 36/73 8/4 86/465 
Butter ... tb. | 0 01070 1 0/0 011 0 omjo 1 0138/01 4 
Cheese... ,, | 0 0 740 0 S30 0 7/0 0 730 0 930 09/0 0 93 
Bacon » [0 0 7/0 0 80 0 930 0 93.0 01030 1 010 ong 
Eggs doz. 0.1 O40 1 20 1 M01 1/0 1 401 3/01 0 
Milk ...gal. 0 0 94 0 0114/0 011) 0 O11 0 1 0/0 1 20 1 2% 
Poultry-—_ | | 
Fowls ..pair}0 4 8/0 5 01/0 410/0 5 510 5 6105 9105 9 
Dadi cagec OAS ha ae Ook aod OE | ORAL oaess 
Geese .. ,, 10 5 810 63/07 0/0 68106 4\0 80109 9 
Turkeys. , |O11 3/015 9/011 0/011 21/018 3/014 3!015 9 
Bee produce— | | 
Honey ... Ib. | 0 0 24/0 0 3/0 0 33/0 0 390 043/00 43.0 0 45 
Wax .. 4, [0 1 14/0 1 20 1 23:0 1 2/0 1 4/0 1 4310 1 6p 


* No quotations. 


Thee figures call for little comment beyond the caution already given that, 
in regard to the prices of commodities generally, the averages are irrespective 
of the quantities sold. As regards most of the articles in the list, the lower 


the price the larger the consumption. 
which is most in demand before the Christ 


correspondingly liugh. 


The exce 


ption to this rule is poultry, 
mas season, when prices are 
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In comparison with the yearly prices, the averages of the wholesale 
prices current during each month of 1917 are quoted for the more important 
articles of New South Wales agricultural production :— 


Month. | Quiles. re Ib. | Bran. Pollard, | Oats, Maize, fou ). 
J $3). | | 
; | 7 
bushel, | Pe ton. | pushel, | bushel. | bushel. | biiehel. | Pet ton. 
s. d. |£s. dj d. ld, s. da s. da £s. d. 
January 4108 [tl 26; 9-0 120 | 2 99 | 3 6b 316 9 
February 4102 |l1 2 6 | 9-0 120 | 2 98 | 3 38 (318 3 
March .., 4102 [11 26) 90 120 | 2108 | 3 38 1317 6 
April 4102 |l1-2 6) 9-0 120 | 2 6 | 3 OF |4 2 6 
May 4102 [11 19) 88 12 | 210 | 8 38 | 513 6 
June 4102 |11 0 0| 8-4 12 | 2102 | 3 5 {510 6 
July 4103 [11 0 0! ga | is2 | 210g | 3 32 | 418 38 
August 4102 Jl 0 0; 96 | 182 | 38 34 | 3118 1417 6 
September 4102 111 00, 96 32 | 3 48 | 4 42 }5 1 8 
October —...| 4108 JIL 0 -0/ «96 | 132 | 3B GF | 4 5h [4 5 D 
November ..| 410% [ll 0 0/ 96 32 | 3 6 | 4 68 [5 6 9 
December ...) 4 102 |l1 0 0! 96 132 | 3 $2 | 5 28 16 3 8 
use Se ae wee 
| Butter | j | — 
eae (Good | ene, { Cee, j Gab. Country _ 
| Brands). | | | Consig” | New Laid. 
| \ | i ment 
per ton. | per lb, | perlb. | perlb. | perlb. | per doz.‘ per doz. 
£8d.| do | d. a ee a ee 
. January 6 0 0; WW | 9 2 | 8 | O BF i 1 Og 
February... 5 7 6 16 | OF 2 | of | lm la 7 
March... ../4 4 3) 16 98 | 12 | 104 | 13 | 1 8% 
April... ...| 5 16 9 | 16 94 llg lop | 15 | 2 28 
May... «| 413 6/ 168 9 | Wg | lk | 1 Th | 2 48 
June...) 5 0 0) 7 9 | We | lg 1 44 | 1 9 
July .. [418 3] 17 94 104 ll 1 3 1 54 
August (6138 3! 17 94 3 10¢ | O12 | 1 08 
September .../6 1 9 16 104 12 10} | 010 | OR 
October ...1718 3 | 164 iw | w 10: | 0 92 | 0 108 
November ....5 5 0[ 16 108 12 10 | 0 9 | 1 0 
December ....4 6 9| 16 98 12 103 | 0 108 1 lg 


The price quoted for wheat represents the average official f.0.b. price of 
‘grain used for flour for home consumption ; this includes 34d. handling and 
commission charges, but city millers handling grain for their own mills 
obtain it for 1d. per bushel less than the fio.b. price. On 25th March, 
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1916, the f.o.b. price was reduced to 4s. 102d. per bushel, and since that 
date the. price for flour for home consumption has been 4s. 9d. per bushel 
(on trucks) at Sydney. 

Of barley and oats, the bulk are imported, and the prices of these cereals 
during 1916 were much lower than in the previous year. The price of oats 
increased during 1917 from 2s. 9d. per bushel in January to 8s. 83d. in 
December. Maize is largely of local growth; there was a shortage during 
1915, and the price was high; it decreased in 1916, but rose again during 
1917, the price at the end of that year being the highest since February, 1916. 


Prices for the various kinds of fodder declined during 1913 in consequence 
of favourable seasons and remained steady until October, 1914, wher want 
of-rain caused:a large increase, which continued unti! July, 1915, and prices 
showed a downward tendency. Early in 1916 they decreased to a normal 
level, and remained fairly constant until May, 1917, when a sharp rise 
occurred. 


Root crops show very great range; thus locally-grown potatoes varied 
between £7 18s. 3d. in October and £4 4s. 3d. per ton in March. 


Prices of the items set forth in the tables just given are determined by 
the local demand, wheat excepted, its price being fixed usually by that ruling 
in the markets of the world ; since 1914 it has been fixed by law. 


The prices of pastoral and other primary produce, which form so large a 
proportion of the exports of the State, are not sensibly affected by local 
consumption, but are established by the prices ruling in London. 


In the following table are given for six years the Sydney average f.o.b. 
prices of the principal pastoral products ; leather is included as a pastoral 
product, although it might be regarded as a manufactured article :— 


Pastoral Produce. 1912. | 1913. 1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 
j£a als s. dj £ 8. d. £ a ais s d.|£ s. d. 
Beef. .. Ib. 0 0 29 0 0 34/0 0.38]0 0 540 0 GO 0 6 
Mutton ..  .  |0 0.3/0 0.3/0 03%/0 0 480 0 580 0 5B 
Wool—Greasy ... ,,/0 0 9/0 0 990 O94 0 0 930 1 1/0 1 3g 
. Scoured ... ,,/0 1 340 15/014 |0 1 43'0 1 8§0 1 104 
Sheepskins with 
Wool ...,—- balel19. 16 0 22.17 0 20180 |21 4 7 2516 2/2818 9 
Hides... .. each, 1 4 0/1 9 4/1 80 |1122 019 3/213 0 
Leather ..._... bale34. 16 8 3919 94715 4 [50 2 0 5 5 8156 9 7* 
Tallow w= wewt.| 1 9 3/110 8/1 84 |112 56 116 6/2 1 7. 


* January to June only ; no later quotations. 


In 1913 the prices of all the products shown in the table, with the exception 
of wool, sheepskins, hides, and tallow, were the highest throughout the period 
1907-13. In 1914 the prices were affected by the war—the price of meat 
rose considerably, and that of leather was maintained at a high level; but 
trade dislocations resulted in a decline in the prices of wool, skins, hides, and 
tallow; towards the close of the year, however, there was a marked 
improvement, The influence of the war may still be seen in the prices for 
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1915, all products showing a decided increase, which continued in 1916, 
except for hides, which were slightly lower than in the previous year. There 
was a marked advance in 1917 in all except the meat prices. 


The following statement shows the fluctuations during 1917 in the prices 
obtaincd in London for the more important articles of New South Wales: 
produce :— 


| Wool. 


Month, | Wheat. Flour. " Butter.* | aaa Tallow. 
i Greasy. Scoured, 
f 
per qr. per ton. per cwt. per ib. per ib. per cwt. 
s. d £s. dad? | 8 d s. d s. a 
January ...| 82 0 21 4 0 | 208 172 2 18 44 6 
February .,.| 82 0 2215 0) 205 | 19} 111 43 5 
March ...| 82 0 23 5 6 2094 20 2 2 45 2 
April .| 82 0 25 0 0 | 191 19} 2 3 46 9 
May ... “| 83 0 27.17 0 192 183 2 3g 47 3 
June... | 88 0 | 28 2 6 | 185 174 21 46 10 
July .. | 84 0 | 2818 6 | 191} | 18% 2 28 47 7 
August wi 84 0 2818 6 | 2044 183 2 2k 49 11 
September ...) 77 6 Teavits | §206 1, Flues eT oities 
October...) 79 0 Posseee | §206 Hit ||| hae Pinks 
November ...| 79 0 Eescaas §220 Sie dees Tae 
December ...| 79 0 Teetets §220 tes TP evaats eT 


* Average price for Australian butter only. No separate quote received for New South Wales butter. 
+ No quotations. + Not available. § Proclaimed price. 


Prices of METALS. 


The next table shows the Sydney average f.0.b. prices of the principal metals 
and of coal produced in the State, These, like pastoral products, are not: 
affected by the local demand, but depend upon the prices obtained in the 
world’s markets :— 


Metals. 1912. 1913. 1914. | 1915, 1916 1917. 
i 
| 
i 


£54) £€£nd)/ £84) £84) £8 d| £84. 
Silver ...0%.; 0 2 4 0 2 38 0 2 14; O 1112 O 2 7 0 8 42 
Copper ...ton]| 7210 0! 6813 4/6016 8 | 73 0 0 | 115 15 0/125 3 4 
Tin ...,, | 209 1 8/202 5 0153 0 0 | 164 17 1 181 15 0 | 287 16 & 
Lead ...,,) 17 3 4| 1815 0,19 1 g*| 9219 2| 31 1 8! 3010 0 
Coal ...,,| 010 8, 010 9 3) O14 9 


010 7 | 0107) Ol 
| 


*No quotations during three months, August-October, 
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During 1912 there was a steady advance in the prices for all these metals, 
but, with the exception of lead, they were slightly lower in 1913, In 1914 
the prices were affected adversely by the war, but in 1915 prices of copper, 
tin and lead rose again owing to the increased demand for war purposes, and 
during the last two years high prices were realised for all the industrial 
metals, notably tin, copper, and silver. The export price of coal, which had 
been fairly constant for some years, rose slightly during 1916, and there was 
a marked advance in 1917. 


Ixpex Numpers—Export Prices. 


The following statement shows the variation since 1901 in price levels 
of the principal articles of domestic produce exported from New South Wales 
calculated on the average f.o.b. prices at Sydney. The average prices 
prevailing in 1901 were adopted as the basis and called 1,000 :— 


| 
Pastoral Products— Metals— 
i 


iod. i General Index— i ilver, Lead, Copper, 
Period | ‘All articles. Bi erin eas Silvel Leads Copp 
t 

1901 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
1906 1,277 1,316 1,432 
1911 1,194 1,194 | 1,189 
1912 | 1,327 i 1,263 1,454 
1913 1,367 | 1,408 1,451 
1914 1,365 1,451 1,302 
1915 1,620 i 1,686 i 1,464 
1916 1,878 1,988. 1,948 
1917 2,116 2,212 2,241 


Sypney Retait PrRIicss. 


The following table shows the average retail prices in Sydney of various 
commodities at intervals from 1890 to 1910. The quotations are based 
on the prices charged in the shops in the metropolitan district. The 
1913 edition of the Year Book gives average prices of commodities in each 
year from 1900 to 1910, and the 1905-6 edition the average prices in each 
year from 1870 to 1900 :-— 


{ 
Commodity. , 1890. 1895. 1900. 1905, 1910. 

s. d. s, d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Bread sue ve 2lb. loaf! O 3% 0 2% 0 3 0 22 | O 34 
Tea ... ee wee ..- Ib. 1 6 16 14 1 3 1 3 
Coffee a uae SsoAgs 2 0 1 9 1 6 16 1 6 
Sugar iss vee sy 0 3) -;5 O B 0 2} 0 24 0 2 
Rice ... as aes aaduas 0 4 0 24 Q 24 0 2s O 2% 
Oatmeal eh oP wie ay 0 3 0 2 Q 24 0 24 0 24 
Starch ; 93 0 5 0 4 0 34 0 5 0 5 
Soap ate es 255 0 34 0 2 0 3 0 3¢ 0 34 
Potatoes ses PEs ewt., 6 0 4 3 6 9 10 6 7 6 
Butter aes sae evel D3 10 1 0 011 1 #1 11 
Cheese Me 30k weeeya 0 8 0 8 0 74 0 8. 0 9 
Eggs ... ae 7 doz.) 1 6 1 0 011 1 Q 1 3 
Bacon ae es velb.} 1 Of 0 7% 0 7% 09 010 
Beef, fresh .., ie. as 35 0 4 0 3 Q 34 0 54 0 55 
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Since the beginning of 1911 particulars are available regarding a larger 
number of articles, and returns of prices are now collected monthly. The 
mean of the monthly prices during’1911 and subsequent years is shown 
in the following statement :— 


Average Prices. 
Article. —_ ~~ a SIC! EE 
1911. 1914. 1915, 1916. 1917. 
a s di os. d | s d sd. 8. d. 
Bread... per 2lb. loaf 0 35 | 0 35!) O 42 0 4 0 4 
Flour... =... 25-lb. bage 2 8 2 10 4 07; 3 61 3 41 
Tea lb 1 3% 1 3°8 15 |; 1 61 1 62 
Coffee and d Chicory wie agp Be) TGs 8 1 6 1 6 
Cocoa z hb, 0 42) 0 42) 0 42), 0 46) O 54 
Stgar ... ae «= = lby 0 27 0 27 0 29 0 35 0 35 
Rice sae ae oa iF 0 27 0 3 03 : 0 32 0 3:3 
Sago af »}) O 27 0 27 0 27 0 32) O 39 
Jam (Australian) ie 56 0 44/1) =O 5 0 52 0 6 0 57 
Oatmeal . 1s . B5lb) 1 05) 1 12 1 58 1 2 1 14 
Raisins ... va Ibi 0 6:2 0 64! 0 65; 0 77 0 77 
Currants... iM ae »!| O07 071) 078 | O 91 0 83 
Starch sa oa! O 5% 0 54 0 55 0 64 0 7 
Blue fale 1. doz, ‘squares| 0 9 0 87 0 91 0 9:2 0 95 
Candles ... ae .. |b. 0 7 066: 069; 0 8 0 93 
Soap ae is aes % 03 | O 33 0 3 0 3:4 0 4 
Potatoes ... wh .. 141b) 1 0° 1 11! 1 53 1 65 1 4 
Onions... waa Se Ib) OF 1 ) 0 15) OF 155 0 T1 0 19 
Kerosene... oy .. gal.) O 111 1 07 115) 1 67 1 10°8 
Milk ae ai . =6qt! 6-00 43: 06(C0 dB UO G1 | CO 5S 0 6 
Butter... 3 . db, 1 15; 1 22) 15 | 1 58 1 67 
Cheese—New ... “a a5 0 87 010 | 10 1 01 \ 1 06 
Matured tee * 0 10 0 11:3 1 06 1 02 
Kiggs—New laid... . doz! 1 65!) 1 76 lll! 1 95; 1 75 
Fresh... 5 7 1 35 1 4°2 175 | 1 64 1 4:7 
Bacon— i | 
Middle cut... see Ib. 0105; 1 01; 1 8 1 4:5 1 43 
Shoulder .., oe »! O 7 | 0 82 0 10-2 1 04 0 11:5 
Ham 46 a ie 5 11 1 1: 1 33 1 55 1 54 
Beef (fresh)— 
Sirloin en Ae vo, 0 45), 0 59 / 0 98 0 111 0111 
Ribs .. wwe gg | 0 8B OK FCO 8 095) O 95 
Flank. 3 vk 33 0 35 0 39 0 7:3 0 85 0 9:2 
Gravy beef .. ses 33 0 3 0 38 0 62; O 76 0 80 
Steak—Rump ee 93 0 7 0 87 102; 1 #18 1 26 
Shoulder ey 3 0 35 0 45 0 7 0 85 0 3 
Buttock A & Oo 4 0 45 0 7:3 0 8 0 87 
Beef (corned)— ! 
Round ‘ 4% 0 4 0 5 0 7:8 0 96 0 95 
Brisket with bone... 5 0 22 0 3:5 0 57 0 65 0 64 
Mutton— 
Leg ... oe va 5 0 3 0 48 0 62 0 78 0 82 
Shoulder _.., oe . 025; O 3-9 0 54 0 67 0 71 
Loin... ae 1 5 0 38 0 51 0 67 0 7:9 0 91 
Neck oo. ea is 03 !} O4 0 58 0 7 0 79 
Chops—Loin .., we ogy | O42 0 6 078; O09 0 10 
Leg : ; ») O 4 0 59 0 7:3 0 86 0 96 
Neck ... 95 035; 0 47 0 61 0 73 0 79 
Lamb— j j 
Fore-quarter .. each} 1 9 2 84) 13 3 * 77 | *0 86 
Hind-quarter eee ae 29 3112! t4 5 *0 87 | *0 99 
Pork (fresh)-- | 
Leg . re, lb 0 7:8 0 9:3 011 1 O71 1 11 
Loin... ek ae a 0 75 0 93 0111 1 01 1 24 
Belly se eed ie 0 65 078, #O 98 1 0 1 0 
Chops a 0 85 0 10°5 0 11°8 1 Ol 1 35 
* Per Ib. t Moan of months January to July. From August to December the averages were 


Forequarter, 7d, per lb., hindquarter, 74d. 
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While the above tables are useful for comparative’ purposes, in regard to 
the cost of living, the figures do not disclose a most interesting feature in a 
history of prices, namely, the fluctuations during the year, which are pro- 
nounced, especially in the case of perishable produce. The prices in each 
month of the year 1917 are shown below :— 


| j | 
i 
Article, | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apl. | May. /June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Deo, 
prem etl we So J : lies 
| fF | t 
do | do | d@ | aj da} af da |] da | d@ | ap aj a 

Bread... ... 2b. loaf] 4 4 4°) 4 4 4 4 1 4 4 4 4 4 

Flour... ..- 25 Ib. bag] 40 | 40 «| 39°7 | 3897 | 30-7 | 89°7 | 89-7; 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 | aoe 
», Self-raising .. 21b) 5:9| 59 | 5:9| 59] 59] BO| 6 | 6 6 6 64; 62 

Tea... ts s-  - Tb. 18-2 | 18-2. 182} 18-2 | 182) 18-2 | 182) 182] 182) 182) 18-2; 18-2 

Coffee and Chicory ... » | 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 

Coeoa .., sees »| 46] 46] 52] 52] 52) 5ST} 56) 56| 56) 56] 56) 5D 

Sugar... .. «. Ib! 35] 35 | 35] 35] 35 | 85] 35 | 35] 35] 85] 35) 3b 

Rice... ee on) BR] B82) B2| Ba! B2] 32) B4] B4| B4| 84) B4/ 34 

Sago we ee ea | 86) BT] ST) BT) BT) BT) ST) BO) 44) 42) ae OT 

Jam (Australian) ., »| 88] 57) 59) ST) 57) 59] ST] ST] FC) FG) 56] FT 

Oatmeal =... se 5 Ibs! 13-4 | 13-4 | 13-4 | 194 | 13-4 | 13-7 | 134 | 13-4 | 18-4 | 134] 134 | 13-4 

Raisins vee DB eg] pol TO) TT] TT) TT] TT TT) TT) TT) 78) TE 

Currants .. | 86] 86] 86]/ 85 | 85/ 82] 84) 2] 82) 82] 81) g4 

Starch, ve we oe | | Td] TL) 71] 68) 71) 71) 71) er] 7 17 | 7 

Blue... doz. squares! 9-2} 92/ 92) 94] g4| 96/ 96) 96} 96] 9°] 10 | 10 

Candles . Ib.| g-9] 92] 9-9 | ga] 9 87 9 941 95] 96! 96/1 O7 

Soap .. »| 37) 87| 37) 41) 41] 44] 44) 47) 41] 41) 38] 49 

Potatoes ve 4a) 45 | 157) 15 | 15 | ish} 4 [15 [17 «| 175) 18 | 1s5 | 17s 

Onions vee IDS ag] a7} 2 | ae] 15 | as | 45) 2 | 22] 38] 95) 1-7 

eoreeae aes 5 ee inn 21°6 | 21°6 | 21°6 | 21-6 | 21-9 | 22-8 | 22-4 | 22-9 | 24-1 | 242 | O42 | 24-3 

SR Ser: ‘| 6 | 6 | 6} 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 |} 6 |] 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 

Butter ve ose TD) ag 2) 1g2) 18-2 | 18-2] 184 | 19:5 | 195 | 19-7 | 192) 189 | 184) 185 

Cheese-—New and Matnredib, qyo) dre} Iv | aie 12, | 989 | 184] Tee | 19%"| day | des) 9D 

Eggs— j 
Prosi ve ee doz! e.g | g2-7 | 265 | 31-6 | 88-7 | 95°8 | B14 | 153 | 135 | 187 | 145 | 166 

sree oe a | ge | 99 | 28°5 | 285 | 81 2 | 182! 128 | 11 | 107! 115 | 135 

Bacon— | ; 
Middiecut... + Ib eo} ar far | a7 | 167 | 161) 147 | 15°68 | 162 | 162} 162 | 16-2 

Han ot | ee | doe | tea | a24 | 122] 12 | 105] 10-7 | los | 11 | 108 | 11 
More ee oe ae ae ar a7 | 176} 173) 165) 169) 172! 17 | 17 | 1st 

Beef (fresh) — i 
Sirloin ee eo | tos (at | ak | at | 107 | 102] 105 | 7] 21] 12 | 3s) 
Bank oO] | 9 | 95} 95] 95) 92) 88) 85] 99] 109) 105 | 98 95 
Shin (without bone). | 85 | 85 | 8S| 85) 82] 8 | B2! 93) 107) 11 | 109] 105 
Gravy beef... } el rT ome) TT Tr) 75 | 7] 7 8 96] 92] 9 85 

Steak— : | ' 

Rump ose oe ” ) ‘ Theo Bt 

1B) 14 | i4 | 14 | is7 | id j 145 | 54] 16 | 16 | 159) 15 

Bhoulder .- +» | “ge| g7/ 37| a7) 85| se/ 9 | 96| 97| 96] 95] 9 
"| 77! B22) 82] 82) 8 82] 82! 95] 10 99) 95 | 85 

Beef (corned)— ' j 
Round use Sie a | . 

i i 9 | 95| 95) 95] 92] 93] 97) 105 | 98) 94) HL) Oe 
Brisket (with bone) »/ go| 62! 62] 62| 6 | sa] s7| ev! 7 | 7 | 68 
Mutton— \ 
Leg eee ose ” i 
: gs | s | 8 | 8 75| 76] 77) 87] 92| D1) 8B} Be 
Se mmr a ak ee ie A a 7 | os) o3| 63) 77) 8 | 77] 731 7 
Neck oes ine »| SS] 9 9 9 82| sgl 85| O97 | 104) 101] 96) 92 
TT] Tel TT) THY TA) 71) 7 79] 91] 91] 85) 85 
‘hops-— 

: Tain - - | 98)gt0 | 10 | 10 | 92] 91} 92] 103] 11 | 10°7 | 10°38) 10 
Leg: MOON Bl gz i 92) 92, 92) 85] 86] 87] 108] 11 | 107! 103) 99 
Neck wee gg | TTL TTL TT] TT] 72] 71] 72] BB) 92] 89) BBl 8 

b— : 

Teoria Sey 7 8 82) 82) 82) 8 81 8 | 3 10 95 | 9 85 
Hindquarter ... =, | 95| 97] 97| 97| 95! 91| 9 | 10 | 11 | 1 | los! 96 

Pork (fresh) — | { : 

Leg wee gg | AAT] 1B | 1B | 18 | and | 19-8 | 12 | 185 | 1S7 | 14-2 | 135 | 135 
Loin eee eee | 14° | U4 | 145 | 145 | 18-7 | 13-8 | 135 | 148 | 11-6 | 14-9) 145 | 145 
Belly vee ogy | 2 FQ | 12 | | 12] aye | 11-5 | 11-9] 127] 131) 12 | 12 
Chops ss ve gp | MAL] 185 | 151] 1G | 152) 14-2 | 14.5 | 161 | 169] 17 | 16-8} 16 
| | 
| 
| 
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The retail price of flour per 25 lb. bag, as fixed by proclamation, was 
increased in November, from 3s, 4d. to 3s, 73d. 

Towards the close of the year increases were recorded in the prices of 
kerosene, candles, blue, sago and cocoa; the average prices of other important 
groccry lines remained fairly constant. 

In average seasons the local production of potatoes is far below the 
demand, and the deficiency is met by importation from Tasmania and 
Victoria. The prices rose steadily from May to November, but a decline 
was recorded in December. 

As in the case of potatoes, the local production of onions is supplemented 
by importation, mainly from Victoria. The price increased between 
August and October, but decreased towards the end of the year. 

The price of butter has been fixed by proclamation since Apr’, 1915; thse 
prices usually advance at the beginning of winter, when supplies decrease, 
and drop with the approach of spring weather. High prices ruled 
throughout 1917. 

The prices of cheese, which were high in 1917, increased from 114d. per 
Ib. in January to 1s. 2d. in October, but a decline of lid. per lb. was 
recorded in December. 

The price of hams was high at the beginning of the year; a decrease 
occurred in July, but the price advanced again towards the end of the year 
in response to the increased demand for the Christmas season. 


Foop Suppiizs AND PRICES DURING War. 


Wheat Acquisition Act, 


The Wheat Acquisition Act was passed in December, 1914, and authorised 
the Government to acquire wheat in New South Wales, and to provide for 
compensation, and for the sale and distribution of wheat so acquired ; also 
for varying or cancelling certain contracts for the sale and delivery of wheat. 
The Act, with subsequent amendments, was in operation until 31st 
December, 1915. 

The Governor, by notification in the Gazette, could declare that any wheat 
was acquired by the Crown, and the wheat became the absolute property of 
the Crown, freed from all mortgages, liens, pledges, interests and trusts; and 
the rights and interests of every person in the wheat were converted into a 
claim for compensation under the provisions of the Act. 

The amount of compensation was fixed at 5s. per bushel of wheat of fair 
average quality, delivered at the nearest railway station; and a further 
amount per bushel was to be paid if so determined by the Commissioners 
appointed under the Necessary Commodities Control Act. 

The administration of the Act was entrusted to a Board of five persons 
appointed by the Governor, who were empowered to dispose of the wheat on 
behalf of the Government. All. contracts made in New South Wales prior 
to the passing of the Act in relation to New South Wales wheat of the 
1914-15 season to be delivered in the State were declared void; also 
contracts for the sale of flour to be delivered after lst January, 1915. 

On the 18th and 22nd December, 1914, the wheat in certain areas and in 
transit to Sydney was acquired, and on 24th December a notification was 
made of the acquisition of all wheat in New South Wales, except the 
quantity which at that date was actually in transit to the other Australian 
States, 

The validity of the Wheat Act was challenged by the Federal Government 
on the ground that the detention of wheat under contract for delivery in 
another State was in contravention to provisions of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act relating to trade and commerce, The case was heard 
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before the In‘erstate Commission, who determined (the Chief Commissioner, 
Mr. «A. B. Piddington, K.C., dissenting) that the State Government had acted 
in contravention to the Commonwealth law, but on appeal to the High 
Court the Wheat Acquisition Act was declared valid. 

The Necessary Commodities Control Commission regulated the price of wheat 
until the 15th December, 1915, and the control has since been in the hands of 
the Australian Wheat Board, consisting of the Commonwealth Prime Minister 
and the Ministers of Agriculture-of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and West Australia. On the above date, the price was fixed at: 
5s, 34d. per bushel, f.ob. Sydney, and on 22nd March, 1916, a reduction 
was made to 4s. l0#d., fob, Sydney, or 4s. 9d. on trucks. These prices 
were still in operation at the end of June, 1918. The State Wheat Office 
has charge of all wheat operations in New South Wales, and, though it is 
not now compulsory for farmers and others to hand over all wheat to the 
Government, the export is prohibited, except through the State Wheat Office.’ 
Particulars of the operations of the Wheat Board are given in the chapter 
relating to Agriculture. 


Necessury Commodities Control Act. 


The Necessary Commodities Control Act passed in August, 1914, provides 
for the review of prices of necessary commodities during the present war, 
and for a further period not exceeding six months, as determined by pro- 
clamation, A ‘necessary commodity ” is defined as follows :— 


(a) Coal, firewood, coke, or other fuel. 

(6) Gas for lighting, cooking, or industrial purposes. 

(c) Any article of food or drink for man or for any domesticated’ 
animal, 

(d) Any article which enters into, cr is used. in the composition or. 
preparation of any of the foregoing. 

(e) Any article which, after a report of the Commission has by, 
resolution, of both Houses of Parliament, been declared to be a 
necessary commodity. ; 

The Act provides for the appointment of a Commission of three persons, 
one being a judge of the Industrial Arbitration Court, to inquire into and 
report as to prices of necessary commodities, and to advise the’ Governor as. 
to maximum selling prices, 

The Governor, by notice in the Gazette, may declare the maximum prices 
at which any necessary commodity may be sold for consumption in New 
South: Wales, and may fix different prices according to differences in quality, 
description, or quantity sold, also for different parts of the State, and may. 
vary any price fixed or annul any such notice. 

Any person who sells or offers for sale, any necessary commodity ata price . 
higher: than- the declared price, is liable to a penalty of £100, or incase of 
sale, may be required to refund the excessive amount to the purchaser ; and. 
any person who refuses to sell at the declared or lower prices any necessary 
commodity. in his possession, in excess of his family requirements for six - 
months, i is liable to a penalty not.exceeding £100. ; 

The Governor, on the recommendation of the Commission, may order to be 
furnished returns: of all necessary commodities in the ‘State, and. may 
authorise the seizure and. distribution .of- necessary commodities withheld. 
from sale, paying the declared price less a reasonable amount to cover, 
expenses,; The following commodities were. considered by the Commission, 
and: prices fixed :—wheat, flour, bread, biscuits, oatmeal, butter, cheese, 
hams, bacon, ‘pork, pigs, mil, cream, condensed milk, sugar, jam, tinned 
fruit, wine and-spirits, plum puddings, rice, cordials, baking powder,. brap,. 
pollard, sharps, chaff, ‘hay, oil (kerosene, benzine, etc.) and gas. 

"3152 en 
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The Commission operated until 20th July, 1916, when the Commonwealth 
Government assumed the control of prices of foodstuffs, necessary com- 
modities and services. When the railway and tramway strike occurred in 
August, 1917, the Necessary Commodities Commission declared the maximum 
prices of all foodstuffs to be those ruling on Ist August, 1917. As the 
strike extended prices were declared for several commodities, viz., meat, 
salt, rabbits, coal, methylated spirits, and cheese. The proclamations 
regarding meat were annulled on 26th September, 1917, and those regarding 
other conimodities on 14th November. 


Regulation of Prices by Commonwealth, 


The Commonwealth Prices Adjustment Board was appointed unter the 
Commonwealth War Precautions Act, also a Commissioner in each State to 
collect evidence for submission to the Board; on his advice the Board 
recommends to the Minister the prices and rates to be fixed. 

Commonwealth proclamations have been issued in respect of wheat, bread, 
flour, bran and pollard, soap, butter, milk, plum puddings, cheese, bacon, hams, 
Glaxo, Lactogen, rabbits, oil, biscuits, confectionery, wheatmeal, semolina, 
cream, infants’ and invalids’ foods, baking powder, cocoa, hides, sulphate of 
ammonia, salt, white lead, cases and tins, galvanised iron, tin, soda ash, 
bi-carbonate of soda, broken glass and glass bottles, canned fruit, caustic 
soda, tobacco, matches, rice, and oatmeal. The prices of other commodities 
already proclaimed by the Necessary Commodities Commission were allowed 
to remain operative in New South Wales, the Minister having adopted those 
prices when the Commonwealth Government assumed control. 

In August, 1917, the Inter-State Commission commenced an investigation 
into the causes of increase in the prices of commodities in general use, viz., 
bread, meat, butter, cheese, bacon, vegetables and fruit, milk, groceries, 
clothing and boots, also as to house rents. Reports issued in relation to 
bread and meat have been discussed elsewhere in this chapter. 

With regard to groceries the Commission stated that the local manufacture 
of these commodities is extensive ; and, by reason of the expansion of manu- 
factures arising from war conditions, tle consumption of local products has 
increased-rapidly. In New South Wales and Victoria the following articles 
are made locally, in most instances up to 90 per cent. or over of the con- 
sumption, and are independent of oversea imports, except as to tins or 
containers :—Sugar, arrowroot, all cereal foods such as wheatmeals and 

- oatmeals, pickles and sauces, canned jams and fruits, biscuits, infants and 
invalids’ foods, candles and soap, dried currants and raisins, tinned meats 
and vegetables, cheese, butter, bacon, and condensed milk, 

The following are manufactured or handled locally, but to a great extent 
ave dependent upon imported raw material :— baking powder, cocoa, self- 
raising flour, rice, tapioca, starch, matches, olive oil, confectionery, mustard, 
and proprietary medicines, i 

The manufactured articles which are still largely imported are :—tinned 
fish, olive oil, tea, coffee, matches, bi-carbonate of soda, chemicals, rice, cheese, 
confectionery, dates, spices, cocoa beans, proprietary medicines, &c. 

The distribution of local and imported groceries is conducted generally by 
wholesale merchants ; the great bulk of the trade with the retail grocer, 
especially in the country districts and towns,.is in their hands, and much of 
the finance of the retail trade is conducted by them. 

The principal causes of the high prices of groceries are stated by the 
Inter-State Commission to be :—The higher cost of materials used in connec- 
tion with the manufacture, preparation, and packing of food stuffs, and in the 
construction, equipment, and maintenance of factories ; increased cost of 
importing ; increases in wages ; wasteful methods of distribution ;. the_ 
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heightened spending power of the community arising from the Government’s 
large war expenditure, the high export prices obtained for primary products, 
and an expanded currency. A contributing cause is the dominating position 
occupied by associations of wholesale merchants and (in some lines) of 
manufacturers. 


As regards the existing methods of distribution the Commission directed 
attention to the great waste involved by the excessive number of retail shops. 
and the lack of co-operation in buying both local and imported goods. 


House Rents. 


Information regarding Housing is given in the chapter of this Year Book. 
relating to ‘Social Condition,” and particulars below show the actual 
average amounts paid by tenants of various types of houses in Sydney and 
suburbs during each of the past five years. The figures represent the. 
average predominant rents paid for each class of house, as the range of rents 
varies considerably according to locality, position, and class of building: ~ 
rented :—- 


| 
Class of House. 1913, 1914. 1915. 1916, 1917, 
| 5 

s. d s. d s. da s. d s. de 

Under 3 roonts and kitchen.. 12 0 12 6 12 3 12 3 12 3 
3 rooms and kitchen she 14 3 15 6 1446, 14 9 14 9. 
ne 33 re nie tay is 6. I8 6 18 0 |. 18 0 18 0 
5 Pr 39 ved “A 21 9 22 0 20 9 20 6 20 6 
6 4; 45 ie nas ode 26 0 ; 26 6 25 0 24 6 24 6 


It has been established that the average householder usually spends about 
a quarter of his income on rent, and therefore any fluctuation in rents. 
exerts a large influence on the cost-of living. During the ten years prior to- 
the outbreak of war, rents in Sydney and suburbs increased by about 40 per: 
-cent., but the war has had a steadying effect, and the past three years have 
shown a slight decrease. Rents vary in the suburbs in accordance with the 
class of people constituting the population. 


The increase in house rents was the subject of an investigation by a Select: 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales appointed 
_in 1911. The rise was ascribed to the increase of population, the increased 
cost of labour and material, the demolition of buildings by public authorities, 
the growing demand resultant upon general prosperity, and the increased. 
popularity of cottages in preference to the less costly terrace houses. 


Following the recommendations of the Committee the Fair Rents Act was 
passed pn the 29th December, 1915, for the purpose of determining the fair 
rental of dwellings valued at less than £156 per annum. The Act provided 
for the establishment of Fair Rents Courts, consisting of a Stipendiary or 
Police Magistrate, and for the appointment of Registrars and other necessary 
officers. 

Fam Rents Court. 


In order to determine the fair rent the Court must ascertain the capital 
value of the dwelling, which is the unimproved capital value of the land plus 
the estimated cost of erecting a dwelling similar to that existing at the date. 
of the application, less a fair sum for depreciation, 

The rental is fixed on the capital value at a-rate not less than that charged 
- on overdrafts by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, and not more than 
24 per cent. above such amount, plus rates, taxes, repairs, maintenance, 
insurance, and depreciation. The amount fixed by the Court remains in 
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‘force from six months to three years when specifically stated, but it no special 
-period be mentioned the duration is three years. The Act does not apply 
‘to houses leased for a period exceeding three years. 


The first sittings of the Fair Rents Court were held on the 13th March, 
1916. The operations of the Act may be applied to any localities proclaimed 


by the Governor, but up to the present, the cases have been contined to the 
metropolitan area. 


The number of applications dealt with during the two years ended 
31st March, 1918, are shown in the following statement :— 


Particulars, 1916-17. 1917-18. Total. 
- ‘ 
Cases withdrawn or struck out . 141 53 | 194 
Rent fixed as at date of application 137, | S49 186 
s, Increased... 3 7 | 19 | 26 
», Decreased... een set 294 102 396 
Total ... aes 579 223 802 


' 


With few exceptions, the period of adjustment was twelve months. 


The districts from which the 802 applications came were :—City, 149 
Suburbs—North western, including Balmain, Leichhardt, Annandale, and 
Glebe, 74; West Central, including Newtown, Erskineville, and St. Peters, 
61; East Central, including Redfern, Waterloo, Alexandria, ‘and Mascot, 66 ; 
Eastern, including Paddington, Randwick, Waverley, and Woollahra, 217 ; 
Western, including Ashfield, Burw ood, Enfield, Drumnioyne, Marrickville, 
and Petersham, 147; Southern, including Canterbury, Bexley, Hurstville, 
and Kogarah, 29; and Northern, including North ey: Mosman, 
Willoughby, Lane Cove and Manly, 59. 


The majority of dwellings affected by the decisions of the Court were 
small, and the rents did not exceed £1 per week. In the following state- 
ment the figures for the year 1916-17 are exclusive of 14 cases relating to 
premises which contained shops :— 


1916-17. F 1917-18, 
Rents (at date ‘ | ~ ‘es 
. Application). priser Increased, parca Total. tise oe canted Reduced. Total. 
Appr'tion,| | Appl’tion. | 
iT 4 
10s, and under 6 is) 9 | 16 | ar rer 4 5 
. 10s. to 12s. 6d., 3 a ee 6 | 3 1 20 
128, 6d. to 15s.! 21 ~ 1 !'-100 | 122 | 8 2 31 @ 41 
15s, to 178. 6d.| 28 2 | 56 86 | 6 | 4 | 14 24 
17s, 6d. to 203.) 27 1 39 67 13 4 23 40 
' 20s. to 25s. ...) 32 1 | 24 | 87 5 4 10 “19 
25s. to 30s. ... 7 2 6 | 15 7 1 5 13. 
30s. to 40s. ... 7 ate 9 | 16 2 aes 3 5 
40s. to 50s. ... 3 tas 6 | 9 1 D> ae. Re. 2 
50s. to 60s. cre 2 | 2 a 1 1 
Total ...| 134 7 | 283 | 424 49 19 102 170 
! i i . 


‘In the first year of its operations the Court granted reductions in 67 per 
cent, of the decisions, and increases in only 2 percent. ; in the following year 
the reductions represented 60 per cent., and the ptoportion of increases rose 
to.11. per cent. 
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In the year ended 31st March, 1918, the minimum rent appealed against 
was 6s. for a property at Darlinghurst, which was not altered. The next 
lowest was for premises valued at Ys. 6d. per week, for which-a reduction of 
is. 6d. was granted. The highest amount for a dwelling was £2 15s, per 
week, which was reduced to £2 9s. 
_ The amount of reduction varied from 6d. to 7s. per week, the latter being 
in respect to a property of which the rent was reduced from £1 10s. to £1 3s. 


The amount of reduction and of increase in the rents of dwellings during 
the year 1917-18 may be seen in the following statement :— 


Amount of Reduction, Rents | Rents |. Amount of Reduction, Rents | Rents 
or of Increase. Increased. | Reduced. i or of Increase. Increased, Reduced, 
] ; : 7 
6d. [| 4 | 88.6d.to4ds, | 4 | 5 
1s. | 5 270) 43,6 to5s, | Lo 
Is. 3d. to ls. 6d. | 1 20 1 over 5s. i 1 i 2 
Qs. 3 19 | — ee 
2s, 6d. ae 9 | sa 
2%. 9d.to8. |, | | 
| { | 


- The reductions were on the average 10-6 per cent. and represented, in the 
aggregate, a sum of £9 17s. per week, or ls. 11d. per dwelling per week. 

In nineteen cases the rents were increased, the total increases amounting 
to £2 4s, 9d. per week or 12°1 per cent. or 2s. 4d. per dwelling. 

The rents reviewed by the Court during 1917-18 represented £160 13s. 6d. 
per week, the net reduction being £7 12s. 3d. per week or 4:7 per cent. 


Cost or Livine. 


Particulars given above in connection with the food supply of Sydney 
show that the cost of various food commodities has increased considerably 
-in New South Wales during the past decade, the increase being more 
pronounced since the outbreak of war. 

In connection with industrial awards of wages, investigations iaiee 
the cost of living have. been. made, by the Court of Industrial Arbitration, 
and a Board of Trade has been appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act, 1918, one of whose functions is to 
inquire annually as to the increase or decrease in the average cost of living, 
and to determine the living wage for employees. 

An important decision relating to the cost of living was given in February, 
1914, in the Court of Industrial Arbitration of New South Wales, where an 
inquiry was conducted ‘in order to obtain an authoritative declaration as to 
the living wage to serve us a basis of awards of wages by the Industrial 
Boards, 

The living wage was defined as the standard wage which will do neither more 
nor less than enable.a worker of the class to which the lowest. wage would 
be awarded,.to maintain himself, his wife, and two children—the average 
dependent family—in a house of three rooms and a kitchen, with food, plain 
and inexpensive, but quite sufficient in quantity and quality to maintain 
health and efficiency, and with an allowance for the following. other ex- 
penses :—fuel, clothes, boots, furniture, utensils, rates, life insurance, savings, 

‘ accident. or benefit societies, loss of employment, union pay, books and news- 
papers, train and tram fares, sewing machine, mangle, school requisites, 
amusements and holiday, intoxicating liquors, tobacco, sickness and death, 
domestic help, unusual contingencies, religion or charity. 
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The evidence placed before the Court included statistical information 
supplied Ly the Government Statistician, budgets collected by employers and 
employees, municipal records, and returns supplied by house and estate 
agents. The decision of the Court was that the living wage in Sydney, 
caleulated on the basis shown above, was not more than £2 8s. per week. 


The weekly expenditure was apportioned amongst the various items as 
follows :—Food and groceries, £1 2s.; rent, 12s ; other expenditure, 14s. 5 
ised 2 d 2 2 p ? ? 

total, £2 &s. 


On the 17th December, 1915, a further pronouncement concerning the 
living wage was made by Mr. Justice Heydou in the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration, wherein the view was expressed that the minimum «age for 
ordinary labourers should be ls. 13d. per hour; or 8s, 9d. per day, ot 
£2 12s, 6d, per week 


This judgment was further amended on the 20th August, 1916, when the 
Judges of the same Court fixed the minimum living wage at 9s. 3d. per day 
or £2 15s. 6d. per week, an advance of 3s. per week on the previous award, 
which in its turn was 4s, 6d. above that fixed in February, 1914. 


As a result of comparisons of inquiries as to the cost of living in several 
countries, it has been estimated that the salary of a typical worke1’s family of 
two adults and two dependent children is spent in the following proportions :— 


Food and groceries ... vat Sst st Ses ab 46 per cent. 
Rent ... aes es 3 ies oe ues aes 25 255. 35 
Clothing =e ne whe oat is aay a8 1 a 
Fuel and light er an eee ss ve ses Buy ay 
Miscellaneous aT. bee ei sats ae ade Tay, yy 
Total ... be eae . 100 per cent. 


Applying these percentages to the £2 15s. 6d. living wage, the average 
amounts spent under the several heads would be :— 


£ os. d. 

Food and groceries _ a ane bet te ear 1 5 64 
Rent gee eee eae ae ae OB 104 
Clothing ... ia ies das so bs ie we O FT 2 
Fueland light... nes ie ta — $e oa 0 2 9 
Miscellaneous... ase oe ave vee ses Se 06 1 
Total ee ov an . £215 6 


In the Commonwealth Court of Industrial Arbitration, a judgment 
given on 20th September, 1916, in the matter of a dispute in the meat. 
industry, the basic living wage was stated as £3 per week. This has since been 
increased to £3 3s., viz. in a judgment in the case of the Glassfounders’ 
Association, delivered on 9th March, 1917. Later, in awards in cases of 
Gas Employees, and of Pastoral Employees, 63s. per week was again fixed as 
the basic wage. ; 


The following table shows the variations in the cost, in Sydney, of food and 
“groceries since July, 1914, the month before the outbreak of war. The 
prices.in July, 1914, are taken as a basis and called 100, and the 41 
commodities for which the price levels are computed are those in every-day 
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consumption. In the statement meat is distinguished from other food and 
groceries, and the two groups are combined :— 


A / 
1 Other food Meat, other food || jOther food|Meat, other food 
Month. | Meat. and | and groceries || Month. | Meat, and and groceries 
anne combined. | | Stoce is.) conipined 
| i j 
Wild | ‘ | 1916. | 
July : 100 100 100 | July...) 1706 120-7 133°6 
August ...) 98°9 | 10071 99°8 August ...) 1661 119°6 1316 
September; 971 , 990 98:5 September; 1662 | 1195 131°6 
October ...! 98°5 98°0 98-1 October...) 164:1 1189 130°6 
November | 953 97:2 96-7 November; 1614 1212 131°6 
December | 99°7 103°7 102°7 December | 163-1 119°9 131:0 
i ' i 1 
1915. | 1917. | 
January ...{ 107-1 | 104-2 104°9 January...| 165°7 119-4 131°3 
February...! 106°1 | 103°3 104°0 February | 170-4 .{ 121‘) | = 133°8 
March .| 107°3 105°2 105°7 March ...| 170°8 1216 | 1343 
April | 1138'S} 106-2 1082 April... 171-0 1222 | 134°8 
May | 128°6 j 106-1 111°9 | May —...| 162°4 122:0 ; 1324 
June | 1408 | 109-4 117°5 dune ...| 158°8 122-1 1316 
July ..! 158°'1 ,; 1160 1269 July ...] 1625 | 121-6 1321 
August...) 1789 | 125°2 139'1 | August ...) 1827 | 1226 | 138-1 
September | 166°8 | 121°5 133°2 September} 193-4 122°8 | = J41°0 
October ..., 160°] | 124°7 133°8 Octaber ...| 189°5 123°5 140°5 
November | 144°3 1213 127°3 || November | 18l'5 | 1225 | 137-7 
December | 153°5 | 121°8 130-0 i December | 1748 | 12273 135°9 
: i | 
1916. H 1918. | 
Jannary.... 155-0 | 1198 128-8 ‘ January...| 1804 | 122-2 137°2 
February | 1620 | 122°6 132 8 | February | 179°9 1229 | 1376 
March ...| 167°2 |; 1188 13L3 March ..., 170°5 1942 | 136-2 
April « 165-7 | 116°7 129°3 April ...{ 165°5 1246 | 135-2 
May | 16674 118°6 1310 | May .! 163-2 126°8 136°2 
June...! 167°6 | 118-7 131°3 | June... 161°3 125°9 125'1 
‘ ‘ 


From the above table it will be seen that the effects of the war were 
not felt by housekeepers until early in 1915, and since that time the levels 
have tended upwards, except where seasonal variations occurred in prices of 
commodities. 


The following statement shows the extent to which the war has affected 


the prices of the principal articles of food in other countries : the figures 
have been obtained from British and Canadian Official Labour Gazettes :— 


| Increase in Prices of Food F Increase in Prices of Food 
} and Groceries from L and Groceries from 
H July 1914 to— ip July 1914 to-— 
Country. i 2 Country. —-a- : rere 
i f ; |; ( 
| July, | July, | July, |} July, | July, July, 
i 1915. | 1916. | 1917. |! 1915. j L918, | 1917. 
I ie { } } 
ee - : ; 
per | per per | per per | per 
cent. | cent. | cent. cent. | cent. | cent. 
i : a 
New South Wales...) 27 | 34 32 |; Holland ... | 30 | 50 | 65* 
Australia... | 30 | 30 | 26 |) Denmark... .., 28 | 46 66 
United States ..)(-)1 | 9 42 I Sweden ... rs 2 | 42) T7 
\ | : : 
New Zealand .. 12 | 19 27 |) United Kingdom..| 32 61 104 
Canada... ed 5] #14 57 || Germany (Berlin)| 70 118 j illt 
Italy was wf 20 32 72 | Austria (Vienna).,) 79 ; 121 , 196 
Switzerland wd 19 40 | +73 || 


| i 
* February, 1917, ¢ June, 1917.  ~ November, 1916, . 
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The comparison shows that prices have risen considerably in all the countries 
enumerated, the lowest increases being in Australia. New South Wales is 
third on the list, being somewhat higher than the Commonwealth as a whole, 
and New Zealand; the highest increases have occurred in Austria and 
Germany. ; 

It must be borne in mind that the price levels quoted above in regard to 
New South Wales relate to food and groceries only, and in estimating the 
increased cost of living the percentages must be applied only to that 
proportion of the total family expenditure which is expended on food and 
groceries, and not to the total family expenditure. 


In order that the increase in the cost of living may be studied further, 
particulars are given below showing the advance since 1911, which year may 
be considered to represent a fair average for the previous decade. The same 
procedure has been followed as in the case of the table relating to the war 
period, except that the prices used are the average of the twelve monthly 
figures during each year. 


The figures are based on Sydney prices ; but, in the light of several special 
investigations into the cost of living in certain country towns as compared 
with Sydney, it may be assumed safely {hat a corresponding relative increase 
has occurred in country towns where no abnormal conditions prevail. 


Columns are included showing the fluctuations in rents, also the price 
levels of food, groceries, and rent combined. The basis of the table is the 


i Other Food | Meat, other | | Food and 
Year. | Meat. | ‘and = Lease i Rent. "Heat 
| : Groceries. | combined. | | combined, 
i il! aS 
: | | 
1911. "100 = 100 | 100 100 100 
1912 8-0 | 118-9 13-7 | 108-8 15 
: 
1913 / 1148 | 106-2 108-0 114-7 111-0 
1914 | 1866 | 1072 | 1s4 76 | (115-3 
i 
| | 
1913 ' 196-0 | 121-7 137°2 LF 1258 
1916 2325 | 1979 | 1497 1-7 132-7 
| i 
] 1 
1917 | 245-2 1305 | = 14-4 17 | 133-3 
| 


From the figures given in this and preceding tables, it will be seen that- 
the great increase in the cost of living in recent years is- due, in a large 
measure, to the price of meat, which, in six years, increased by 145 per. 
cent. : ‘ 

In order to demonstrate the effect of the increased prices in relation to the 
amount consumed, the weekly food bill of a family of five persons for the: 
principal commodities in 1911 and 1917 is shown below. The statement 
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is based upon the average rate of consumption as shown on a previous 
page, except in the case of flour and sugar, where allowance has been 
made for the quantities included in bread, jam, ete. The average con- 
sumption in 1911 has been assumed to be identical with that in 1907-9 :— 


| 1911, 1917. 
‘ Ue i 
a SOIT common) ASES® | SSSR conmumy) ASSN | Net’ 
| | a f[s d d ls d 
1 ae ne ae | | 6 | 41 | 478) 91 | 101 | 7 79 
Mutton... va) DD | 93 | 33 [2 67] 67 | 84 | 4 83. 
Pork ... 0 we wl In | 08 | StL 24, 38 | 42 | 43 
Bacon and Ham wal Tb, | 8 96 77! 9 14:6 | 1 1+ 
Fish—fresh,&, =...) Ib. | 8 | 87 s2| 10 | us | 115 
» preserved =.) Ib, | 4 | O55 385 | «128 : 6-4 
Potatoes cies eal’ Ab | 74009 | 1 87) 126 | od | 1 19 
Flour. vn) Ty | 4-0 | 18 52 | 40 16 | 64 
Bread... 4. +s 2b.Joaf, 100 | 35 | 211 | 92 40 3 08 
Rice a aw veel Ib, | 3 | 27 22 7 3°3 | 28 
Sage and Tapioca we Tb. | 2 | 27 08 2 39 ‘8 
Oatmeal... ... x Ib. | To) 25 18; 6 | 27 «16 
Sugar - Ib, 60 27 )1 42) 60 | 85 , 1 90 
Saber oat. ts | 16 | 44 7 14 | 57 | 8&0 
Batter... oo. 3, Ib. | 25 | 185 | 2 98) 29 | 18-7 | 4 62 
Cheese ... 7 Ih | °8 | 94 2°8 3 | 126 | 38 
Milk—fresh . 0.) qt. | 68 | 43 | 2 52) 77 60 | 3102 
Tea. we | | 5 | 09) 8 | 82 | 1 26 
Coffee .. 4. wl oe, | V1 12) 14 iD 1°5 
Total... P| a fee sap ve | 82 10°6 
| 
! 


The weekly expenditure for the commodities enumerated rose from 22s. 3d. 
to 32s. 10$d., an increase of 47:7 per cent. In spite-of the lower rate of 
consumption, the meat bill increased from 8s. 04d. to 13s. 93d., while the 
expenditure on milk and butter rose from 5s. 3d. to 8s. 4$d., the prices being 
higher and the consumption greater. 

Taking rent into consideration—the averages being 17s. in 1911 and 19s. 
in 1917—the total weekly expenditure was 39s. 3d. as compared with 
5ls. 104d., and the increase per week during the quinquennium amounted to 
12s. 74d., which represents 32:2 per cent. 


31621—C 
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In the table on p. 460, the price level of food in 1917 is quoted as 54°4 per 
cent. higher than in 1911, and of food and rent combined as 35-3 per cent. 
higher ; the differences from the increases quoted above, viz. 47°7 and 32:2 
per cent, respectively, are due to the fact that in computing the price levels 
the regimen was assumed to be constant. The difference was most marked 
in regard to meat, the price level of which increased by 145-2 per cent., but, 
on account of reduced consumption, the weekly bill was only 71:4 per cent. 
higher, 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF LOCAL INDUSTRIES, 


During the year ended 30th June, 1917, the total value of production 
from the principal industries, reached £89,797,000, whichis the highest on 
record. Jor many years the pastoral industry was the chief source of the 
wealth of the State, the production of 1916-17 being £26,842,000. The 
production from the manufacturing industry has increased very rapidly since 
1906, the value in 1916-17 being £26,748,000, or slightly below the pastoral 
which it exceeded during the four preceding years. 


The value of agricultural production during 1915-16 was more than 
double the value in the previous year, the increase being due mainly to the 
greatly increased wheat yield, but this high rate of production was not 
maintained during 1916-17. 


The following statement shows the estimated value of production of the 
various industries, at the place of production, at intervals since 1891 :— 


Value of Production. (/n thousands, 000 omitted.) 


{ Manu- 
i : Poultry, | Forest | facturing. | Total, 
Year, Pastoral. | cs i Daleeings| Beak and Miniug. | (Value ada- ‘all 
: Pa Rabbits. | Fisheries. ' ed to raw | Industries. 
meet oot eee: eee ne | materials, )| 
| | 
, o£ eae £ i £ £ £ 
i ' | 
{ i 
1891 | 14,725 | 3,615 | 2,795 | 758 | 6,434 | 7,799 36,066 
1896 11,774 | 5,374 2,546 | 715 | = 4,465 7,302 32,176 
| | 
1901 12,552 7,060 3,046 | 733 5,681 | 9,742 38,814 
| | | 
1906. | 19,7438 | 17,518 | 3,425 | 1,693 1,536 7,913 | 11,906 53,734 
| | | 
1911 ; 19,4384 ; 9,749 | 5,215 2,055 1,185 | 9,410 | 19,143 66,201 
: ! { { | 
1912 19,440 11,817 ; 5,758 | 2,089 1,303 11,229 22,464 74,100 
: Hl | i 
3913 20,738 : 12,378 5,455 | 2,416 1,400 | 11,651 23,482 77,520 
i i i 
' : | 
1914-15 | 18,848 | 10,031 6,231 , 2,301 1,307 | 9,603 24,011 72,332 
| . 1 I: 
1915-16 | 21,576 20,362 5,473 3,215 1,370 | 10,516 24,927 87,439 
1916-17 | 26,842 11,488 7,478 3,395 1,282 12,564 26,748 89,797 
t 


caaeeeenannesiaeaanee camel 


* Poultry and bee ferming included with dairying ia 1901 and previous years, 
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"The following table shows the equivalent values, per head of population, 
of the products of local industries at intervals since 1891:— 


{ | 
Wear. Pastoral. | Agricultural. : Daren: Reo | Mining. | Seat. ath 
{ t i 

£sa da|/£a4a| £8. d £8, d.| a) aa ee 
1891 | 121710) 3 3 4 271 013 3,512 8| 616 7) 31U 7 
1896 | 954) 447 201, 0 3| 310 4 51411) 2 6 6 
1901 93 8/5 34 24 7' 0109) 4311 726 871 
1906 13 6 0 613|/262;/236/567 8 0 5) 386 3811 
1911 | 1118 6 517 2/328, 119 0| 513 0 1110 0, 3915 4 
1912 11 3 8 61511| 363) 119 0 692 1218 5/ 4212 5 
i9iz | 11 9 83 61610; 303/222 689 1219 7, 42 16 10 
1914-15) 10 2 3) 5 7 8/| 3 610; 118 8) 531 1217 8 3916 2 
1915-16 111010} 101710) 218 7 29 1/ 512 6 126 8 4915 8 
1916-17, 14 711! 6 3 2] 4 0 2/ 210 2) 614 9 14 61) 48 3.1 


* Poultry and bee farming included with dairying in 1903 and previous years, 


The exceptionally dry season during 1914-15 caused a relative decrease 
in all the above industries except dairying, the aggregate value of 
production showing a decrease on the year 1913 equal to £4 Os, 8d. per head 
‘of population, But in 1915-16 all the indastries except dairying showed an 
increased value per head, especially agriculture, which advanced to £10 17s. 
10d., as compared with £5 7s, 8d. in the previous year. In 1916-17 the 
agricultural production dropped back to the normal level, being about 
£6 3s, 2d per head; in the other industries substantial increases were 
recorded, 


The following table shows the total value of production in various years, 


Value of Production. : | Value of Production. 
: | 
Year. | =P oo | ovear, | i 7 
Aggregate | Per head : i Aggrepate | Per head 
(,000 omitted). | of Population. : | (,000 omitted). i of Population. 
ot 
£ | £ | £8, d. 
1871 15,379 | 30 5 3 | 12 74,100 | 4212 5 
i i | i 
1881 25,180 | 3218 8 | 1913) 77,520 | 421610 
| | \ 
1sol1 36,066 3111 7 l 1914-15! 72,332 i 38 16 2 
{ if | i 
1901 | 38,814 | 28 7211 | 1915-16 87,439 | 4615 6 
i i 
1906 | 53,734 36 3 11 I 1916-17 89,797 | 48 3 1 
1911 | «66,201 3915 4 || | 
| : 
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These figures show that since 1871 the aggregate value of production has 
increased by nearly 744 million pounds, and the value per head of 
population by £17 17s. 10d. From the primary industries alone the return 
in 1916-17 was £63,049, equal to £33 16s. 2d. per head. The figures 
afford ample justification for the investment of the capital which has secured 
such results, 


Variations in prices, due mainly to causes beyond local control, and to the 
general conditions of the season, are the most powerful factors in regulating 
she volume and value of production; but making due allowance for these 
factors, the steady advance made throughout the period covered by the 
figures given above is ample testimony-to the wealth of the State, and an 
assurance of the prosperity of its future, 
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Pupiic Hearrn. 


‘Laws with respect to immigration, trade, commerce, quarantine, and to the 
provision of old-age and invalidity pensions, are functions of the Common- 
wealth; whilst matters pertaining to public health (other than quarantine), 
to the maintenance of high standards in regard to food, to the supervision 
‘of sources of supply and distribution, and to the enforcement of sanitary 
and hygienic conditions are functions of the State Government. 


Practical measures to promote the well-being of the people, through the 
prevention or relief of sickness and destitution, are directed by the State 
towards the protection of infant life, the removal of children from 
unsuitable environments, the housing and care of mental defectives and of 
the aged and infirm, and the enactment of laws to safeguard the public from 
preventable disease. State establishments are maintained for the alleviation 
of sickness and destitution, and many institutions controlled by private 
organisations are assisted with Government subsidy. 


DEPARTMENT of Pubic HEALTH. 


The Department of Public Health undertakes the general medical work 
of the Government, safeguards public health, and advises Local Govern- 
ment bodies. Acts relating to public health, hospitals, pure food, 
supervision of dairies and dairy cattle, noxious trades, sanitation, cattle 
slaughtering and diseased animals. and meat, for preventing the spread of 
tuberculosis and other diseases, and for regulating sanitation in local 
government areas, in factories and shops, and in premises licensed under 
the Liquor Act, are administered by the Department, aud the various State 
hospitals and asylums are under its control. 


The Board of Health consists of ten members, nominated by the Govern- 
ment, with the President, who is Director-Gencral of Public Health, and 
Chief Medical Officer to the Government. Several other Boards have been 
established in connection with the Publie Health Department, such as the 
Tuberculosis Advisory Board, to furnish expert advice for the treatment 
and prevention of tuberculosis; the Metropolitan Hospitals Advisory Board, 
consisting of the secretaries of the hospitals, to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment in matters concerning hospital administration; the Pre-Maternity, 
Baby Clinics, and Home Nursing Board, to organise measures with the 
object of lessening the infantile death rate, and safeguarding the health 
of women and children generally. 

In July, 1908, the laboratory of the Public Health Department, previously 
used for investigation regarding hygienic conditions, and infectious diseases 
of human beings and animals, was constituted as a bureau of microbiology, 
and its functions were extended to embrace matters pertaining to parasitic 
and microbic diseases of plants and stock; also to farmmg and other pro- 
blems in connection with the industrial development of the State. In 
August, 1918, the bacteriological and chemical work affecting agriculture 
was transferred to the Department of Agriculture; the bureau ceased to be 
a separate establishment, and was attached to the Department of Publie 
Health, which now deals exclusively with matters directly appertaining 
to public health, 

* "31071—A , 
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The State institutions under the control of the Director-General of 
Public Health include the Coast Hospital, for the treatment of general and 
infectious cases; the Leper Lazaret; David Berry Hospital, in the Shoal- 
haven district; Lady Edeline Hospital for Babies; Sanatorium for Con- 
sumptives at Waterfall; two Convalescent Hospitals; and five Asylums for 
the Infirm, which, since the inauguration of the old-age and invalidity 
pension system, are utilised to a great extent for the treatment of the sick. 


State EXPENDITURE oN HOSPITALS AND CHARITABLE RELIEF, 


The State expenditure on hospitals and charities for the year 1916-17 
amounted to £1,025,248; in addition, the State expended a sum of £127,087 
on matters arising out of the war, principally for the assistance of soldiers 
and their dependents. 

The expenditure on hospitals and charities includes thé cost of main- 
tence of State institutions and departments administering relief and subsi- 
dies to other institutions, granted on condition that an equal amount be 
raised by private annual contributions, and that the Government through 
approved officers have the right of recommending the admission of patients. 
The following is a statement showing the growth of expenditure in the five 
years ended 30th June, 1917:— 


Payments from— 1913. 1914 | 1915. | 1916, | 1917. 
j 
| £ | £ £ | 
Consolidated Revenue... wf 693,090 | 734,511 782,500 72, 501 | 046, 418 
. Public Works Account | 87,857 | 52,919 | | 44,780 69, 334 | 78, 830 
i | ; 
Total .... se £. 780,947 | 787,430 | 827,280 941,835 G, 1,025,248 
| 


Sums paid from the Consolidated Revenue to augment the National War 
Relief Funds have been excluded from the table, viz., £44,049 in 1914-15, 
£52,062 in 1915-16, and £127,087 in 1916-17. 

Grouping the items of expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
under various headings, a comparison of the respective items for the last 
two years is shown below: — 


1915-16. 1916-17. 
£ £ 

General Hospitals and Charitable Institutions ... 205,797 238,284 
Mental Hospitals and Institutioas ... : aT 308, 507 336,419 
Children’s Relief : me Sve ..» = 156,953 175,659 
Government Asylums for the Thfirm ves va 116,016 126,287 
Destitute and Deserted, Sick and other... ae 46,864 39,342 
Aborigines Protection ... wee hse ee ree 18,351 16,620 
Charitable Societies ... - 3 aa ses 10,737 3,330 
Miscellaneous .., eae ane woe oy, me 9,276 10,474 

Total ... oh a xe oat .. 872,501 946,418 


To these figures are to be added the cost shown subsequently of State 
subventions to Friendly Societies, the maintenance of the Department of 
Public Health, and similar agencies for the public benefit. 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 


For the protection and training of the aboriginal natives in New South 
Wales, a Central Board was appointed in June, 1910, under the Aborigines 
Protection Act, 1909, replacing local boards in the various districts of the 
State. All officers in the police force of the State are guardians of the 
aborigines, and two inspectors have been appoiuted to supervise the reserves 
aud stations. The Central Board, consisting of the Inspector-General of - 
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Police, and a maximum of ten other members appointed by the Governor, 
controls the disbursement of moneys available for education, maintenance, 
and relief. 

The area of the reserves was about 23,000 acres at the end of December, 
1916. At the various stations and camps the residents are encouraged to 
work; dwellings have been erected, and assistance in the form of food and 
clothing is supplied when necessary; the stations are under the control of 
managers appointed by the Board. 

Aboriginal children are required to attend school until the age of 14 years, 
and they may be apprenticed under supervision. The Board, is authorised to 
assume control of any of these children, and may apprentice them or place 
them in training homes. Several schools have been established for their 
exclusive use. In 1916 there were 998 children attending the schools, 

On ist September, 1916, there were in New South Wales 6,599 aborigines, 
viz., 1,578 full-bloods and 5,026 half-castes. The following statement shows 
the classification ag reeorded at that date:— 


Adults. | 
Types. - | Children. Total. 

Males. | Females. 
Full-bloods .., ae | 669 450 454 | 1,573 
Half-castes .., ..| 1,280 1,025 2,721 | 5,026 
Total .. ...| 1,949 1,475 | 3,175 | 6,599 


The ages were as follows:—Under 20 years, 3,175; 20-40 years, 1,051; 
40-60 years, 1,079; over 60 years, 394. 

The expenditure by the Aborigines Protection Board during 1916 
amounted to £31,234, including £19,143 for general maintenance, £3,959 
for the purchase of stores, £3,608 as disbursements from the Board’s pro- 
duce and sale store account, £38,685 for educational purposes, £707 for 
medical attention, and £102 for other services. An amount of £4,425 was 
received as revenue from sales, so that the net expenditure was £26,809. 


Cup HYGIENE. 


The law of New South Wales relating to the protection of children, and 
to the condition of child-life, is contained for the most part in the following 
statutes:—State Children Relief Act, 1901; Deserted Wives and Children 
Act, 1901, and Amendment, 1918; Children’s Protection Act, 1902; Infant 
Protection Act, 1904; and Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders’ Act, 
1905. 

Under the State Children Relief Act, the Controlling Board has power to 
. board-out children who are inmates of an asylum or charitable institution, 
wholly or partly supported by grants from the public revenue, also children 
whose admission to such institutions has been authorised. The Board may 
issue licenses for the reception of these children as boarders, may apprentice 
them to suitable persons, or arrange for their adoption or restoration to 
parents or natural guardians. Children may be boarded out with their own 
mothers, and the period of boarding-out usually terminates at 12 years of 
age; but in special cases it may be extended to age 14. At the end of the 
boarding term the children may be apprenticed for a maximum term of 
five years. ; 

The Children’s Protection Act regulates the adoption of young children. 
The reception of a child under 3 years of age, to he maintained for payment 
apart from his parents or guardians, is allowed only on the written authority 
of a Justice of the Peace; persons who receive two or more children under 3 
years of age must apply annually for registration; the children, and the 
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premises of persons having custody of them, are subject to inspection by the 
officers of the State Children Relief Board; persons in charge of maternity 
homes must furnish records of all births occurring in the homes; the 
employment of young children in dangerous or unsuitable occupations is 
prohibited; and provision is made for the protection from neglect or ill- 
treatment of any boy under 14 years of age, or of any girl under 16 years. 

The Infant Protection Act regulates the protection and maintenance 
of infants, and the supervision of institutions used for the reception 
of children up to 7 years of age. The Act provides for the payment by the 
father of expenses, up to a maximum amount of £20, incidental to the birth 
of an illegitimate infant, and for the maintenance of the child up to the 
age of 14 years, if a boy, and to 16 years if a girl. The mother also may 
be required to contribute towards the maintenance of an illegitimate infant. 
Cases in respect of the provisions of the Act are heard at the Children’s 
Courts, and disobedience of an order of the Court may be punished hy 
imprisonment. Institutions used for the reception and care of children 
under 7 years of age must be licensed, and are subject to inspection by 
officers of the State Children Relief Board. 

The Deserted Wives and Children Act, which relates to the main- 
tenance of wives and legitimate children, provides that a man who has left 
his wife or child without meaus of support may be ordered to contribute 
towards their maintenance, and may be required to enter into recognisances 
for his obedience to the order. In default of finding security he may be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding twelve months; non-compliance with. 
a maintenance order may be punished by imprisonment. An important 
amendment of this Act, passed in 1918, prescribes that any person committed 
to prison for failing to find security, or for non-compliance with an order 
under the Deserted Wives and Children. Act, or under the Infant Protection 
Act, may be required to perform work, the earnings, after deducting his cost 
of living, being applied to the satisfaction of the order. The Act provides also 
that in cases of wife desertion the court may place any child of the marriage 
under the legal custedy of the wife, or other approved person, and may order 
the husband to contribute towards the child’s maintenance; similar proce- 
dure is authorised in cases of child desertion. Orders in respect of children 
cease at age 16. ; 

The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act authorises the 
establishment of shelters for the temporary detention of children, and 
provides for industrial schools and reformatories. Special courts were 
established to deal with cases in respect of children over 5 years and under 
16 years of age, and of offences by and against children, and with affiliation 
cases under the Infant Protection Act. In 1913 the jurisdiction of the 
Children’s Courts was extended to complaints under the Deserted Wives and 
Children Act. Where practicable the Children’s Courts must be held in 
proximity to a shelter, and not in the ordinary Courts; persons not directly 
interested may be excluded from the court-room. In the disposal of children 
the Courts may release on probation to an asylum or person willing to 
undertake care, may commit to an institution, or may sentence according to 
law, in which ease the child may be detained in a reformatory for a term 
ranging from one to five years. Pending removal to an institution, children 
may be placed in a shelter for a maximum term of three months; children 
in an institution may be removed to another institution or to an asylum, 
or may be apprenticed or transferred to the State Children Relief Board 
for boarding-out. Children released on probation, or sent to an asylum, are 
supervised hy probation officers. ‘ 

The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Act regulates also the 
issue of licenses to children engaged in street-trading, this part of the Act 
being administered by the State Children Relief Board. 
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‘The Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act of 1903 restricts the use of 
tobacco by juveniles. Any person who supplies a clild under 16 years of 
age with tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes is liable to a fine of £5. 

(Under the provisions of the Liquor Act, children may not be supplied 
with intoxicating liquor, nor be allowed in the bar of licensed premises, nor 
sent to licensed; premises to obtain liquor. ; 

The laws relating to factories and shops, and to apprenticeship, &c., regu- 
late the conditions of child labour. Particulars are shown in the chapters 
of this volume relating to the manufacturing industry and employment. 

The Testators’ Family Maintenance and Guardianship of Infants Act, 
1916, assures to the widow or widower and children of a testator an adequate 
maintenance from the estate, and amends the law regarding the guardian- 
slip of infants. An important provision provides that after the death of 
the father of an infant the mother shall be guardian notwithstanding any 
" appointment made by the father. 

The Public Instruction Act was amended in 1916 to cause regular 
attendance at a school of all children between the ages of 7 and 14 years, 
and to render the laws relating to truancy more effective. 


Tur Srate Cuipren Reimer Boarp. 


The State Children Relief Board is charged with the administration 
of the State Children Relief Act. The Department also administers the 
Children’s Protection Act, and supervises institutions licensed under 
the Infant Protection Act, and children. placed under its jurisdiction 
by tbe Children’s Courts as boarded-out wards, children on pro- 
bation, or inmates of institutions. The Board’s officers undertake also 
the licensing of children engaged in street-trading, and the supervision of 
the school attendance of all children subject to enrolment at State schools. 

The total number of children under supervision by the officers of the 
Board m terms of the various Acts, at 5th April, 1917, was 15,876, as 
compared with 16,025 in the previous year:— 


1914. 1915. 1916 1917. 

Boarded out apart from their mothers i we 4,695 4,880 5,081 4, 6&3 
es with their mothers ... tee ge 5,970 6,612 7,310 7,323 
Registered under Children’s Protection Act ve 925 925 693 590: 
In institutions licensed under Infant Protection Act 331 5385 E00 382 
Engaged in street trading... sis ine S08 47 680 695 785 
Employed in theatres ... ae ois ie ite 280 265 10 240 
Released on probation .., ats Ses oa we 4,218. 1,184 1é¢6  =—-1,903 
Total “% ies : te .. 18,891 15,081 16,028 15,876 


The supervision of these children is undertaken by salaried inspectors, 
whose efforts are supplemented by honorary officers. Womien inspectors, 
charged specially with the supervision of the conditions of infant life, visit 
and inspect infants placed out apart from their mothers; and the regulations 
prescribe that all such infants in the Metropolitan area must be submitted. 
to medical examination every fortnight during the first twelve months of life. 


TEEXPENDITURE OF STATE Cuitpren Revier DEPARTMENT. 

The gross amount expended by the Government during the year ended 
April, 1917, on account of the services of the State Children Relief Depart- 
ment, was £174,503; of this amount £64,378 represented the cost of main- 
tenance of children boarded-out apart from their parents, while allowances 
to widows and deserted wives towards the support of their own children 
amounted to £79,405. Contributions by parents and relatives aud repay- 
ments of maintenance allowances amounted to £4,505. The Department 
realises the need of comprehensive and remedial legislation to ensure the 
-reeovery of contributions for maintenance from any near relative of a 
destitute person. 
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The following statement shows the expenditure of the State Children 
Relief Department during the five years ended April, 1917. 


Children's | 
Protection ; 
¥ ; + ae " pees Net 
ay * | Nee ne 1ONS D} ore iturs 
eudeil Boarding- Widows, &¢. , Cottage Children's Total Parents mal Expenditure 
April. out, | | Homes, “Acts and Expenditure. other by 
i | Supervision ; | Revenue. Government. 
: | of School 
i Attendance, ! 
; f j 
| £ | £ |. £ | & £ | &£ £ 
1913 50,680 44,461 | 12,541 | 8,972 116,654 | 5,884 110,770 
W914 | 56,127 | 54,975 | 11,496 | 9,785 132,383 6,371 | 126,012 
1915 52,940 61,890 | 9,962 | 9,654 134,446 6,194 128,252 
1916 57,996 76,989 | 11,599 | 10,047 156,681 | 6,357 | 150,274 
1917 64,378 79,405 17,892 | 12,828 174,503 5,880 168,623 
I J 


THr PreservaTION OF Inrant Lire. 


Reference to the chapter of this volume relating to vital statistics will 
show that much of the infantile mortality is due to preventable causes. 
With the object of reducing this wastage, preventive measures were com- 
meneed by the Sydney Municipal Council in 1904, and trained. female 
inspectors were appointed to visit mothers and to instruct them. This work 
was extended subsequently to the more populous suburbs. 


Baby Clinies. 


In 1914 the Baby Clinies, Pre-Maternity aud Home-Nursing Board was 
appointed by the Government as an Advisory Board to establish organisa- 
tions in the Metropolis and large country centres, for supplying advice and 
instruction in the care and nurture of infants. 

The Board consists of eight members, including three women and two 
medical practitioners. At the end of 1917 eleven clinics had been opened 
in the most thickly-populated suburbs of Sydney, two in Newcastle, and 
one in Cessnock; those at Alexandria and Newtown continue the work 
conducted previously by a private organisation—the Alice Rawson School 
for Mothers. 

There are an honorary medical officer and two nurses attached to each 
clinic; the nurses instruct the mothers, and make arrangements for medical 
treatment when necessary; dental defects of children up to 5 years of age 
are treated at the dental hospital. Particulars relating to the work of the 
clinics during 1917 are shown below:— 


Patients seen by doctor ... 6,810 Cases—Ophthalmia .., woe 610 
“i sent to hospital vee = 2,168 Gastro-enteritis wa 5,O84 

Total attendance at Clinics ... 71,101 Miscellaneous ... «.. 80,212 

Babies weighed .., ae »». 45,907 Pre-maternity ... ee 1,155 

New-born babies visited we 8,951 

Subsequent visits ies . 13,992 


Notification of Births. 


The Notification of Births Act, which is operative only in districts to 
which it is applied by proclamation, was passed in February, 1915, to 
proyide that a written notification of every birth must be sent within a 
prescribed period to the Under Secretary of the Department of Public 
Health, or to any other authorised person. Previously the Health authorities 
were dependent upon the notification of births to the Registrar-General in 
connection with which a period of sixty days is allowed; consequently the 
benefits of the baby clinics were not applied during the period when they 
might have been most effectual. 
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The Act was proclaimed in Sydney and Newcastle and their more popu- 
lous suburbs, and in these areas a notification must be sent within thirty- 
six hours after birth. 

- Maternity Allowances. 

The payment of maternity allowances to mothers of children born in 
Australia is made under the Maternity Allowance Act, passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament in 1912. A sum of £5 is payable in respect 
of each birth, one allowance only being payable in cases of plural births. 
The allowance is payable to women who are inhabitants of the Common- 
wealth or who intend to settle therein; Asiatic women and aboriginal 
natives of Australia, Papua, and the Pacific Islands are excluded from the 
benefits of the Act. 

The following statement shows the number of maternity allowances 


passed for paymert in New South Wales during the years ended 51st 
December, 1918-17 :— 


| aa . 
‘d | Mat ty | Maternity 
Year. | ‘Atowantes: | Year: Allowansead 

| 
1913 | 51,564 ine | 51,992 
j914 | 53,690 I 1917 52,600 
1915 | 52,028 

if 


Infants’ Homes. 

Homes licensed under the Infant Pretection Act are classified in two~ 
groups—those for the reception of five or less children, being generally 
private homes, and those for six children or more, mainly institutions of a 
charitable nature for the care of infants. 

The number of licensed places during the years 1912-16 is shown below :— 


Institutions. 

Private Dwelling: ; sates 

Year. cc Repiatersa. " | Inmates hak 
Number. | under 7 years 

J i of Age, 
1912 155 lg | 229 
1913 173 21 331 
1914 184 21 309 
1915 81 20 389 
1916 : 44 20 | 382 


With the exception of the Infants’ Home, Ashfield, subsidised hy the~ 
Government, the institutions are supported entirely by voluntary contribu-: 
tions. : 

The Sydney Benevolent Asylum, for the reception of children, operates 
under a special Act, and is exempted from the provisions of the Infant 
Protection Act. 

The twenty institutions licensed during 1916 provided accommodation 
for 529 children, but the provisions of the Act apply only to those under 
age 7; the number in each age group is shown below:— 


group, Number, 


Age group, Number, Age 

Under lyear ... tee we 47 5-6 years 1a Sey w. 69 
1-2 years... ote we 86 6-7 years are See ww» =81 
2-3 years... vee oo 86 — 
3-4 years we we 50 Total... 4. ror ve 882 


4-5 years we T we 63 
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Three Homes for Mothers and Infants are maintained in the metropolitan 
area under the direction of the State Children Relief Department. They 
were established on the principle that the accommodation of a small number 
of inmates in a cottage home is more efficacious for the preservation of 
infant-life than the aggregation in large institutions. During the year 
ended 5th April, 1917, 104 mothers. and 187 infants were admitted; 6 
infants died; and 85 mothers and 158 infants were discharged. 

The Lady Edeline Hospital for Sick Babies, under the direction of the 
Public Health Department, provides accommodation for children up to 2 
years of age suffering from gastro-enteritis and other diseases peculiar to 
infaney. The children admitted during 1917 numbered 241; there were 
50 deaths. 

Registrations under Children’s Protection Act. 

The number of children registered under the Children’s Protection Act 
during 1916 was 1,098, and at 31st December there were 590 under super- 
vision; 121 theatre licenses for children were issued, as compared with 180 
during the previous year. Theatre licenses may be issued to children over 
10 years of age in the metropolitan area, but those under 14 years are not 
permitted to travel with touring companies. Strict supervision is neces- 
sary to protect the interests of children engaged in this class of work. 

The transactions under the Children’s Protection Act during the years 
1912-16 may be seen in the following statement :— 


Particulars. 1912. 2913. 1914, 1915. 1916. 

Registrations from Lying-in Homes a 2,830 4,430 7,884 | 8,064 | 8,250 
Foster Homes registered ... ea ae 95 82 | 140 126 113 
Children registered... 4.00 ue weet 1,215 1,447 | 1,648 | 1,268 | 1,094 
» died oe i ne i 41 4i | 59 52 33 

»s discharged from supervision .... 491 481 | 664 523 | 471 

», under supervision at 31st Dec.... 683 925 | 925 693 | 590 
Theatre Licenses for Children... v| 321 | 280 | 265 180 | 12] 


DEPENDENT, NEGLECTED, AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 

Since its inception in 1881, 25,611 children have been placed under the 
control of the State Children Relief Board to be boarded-out apart from 
their parents. Of this total 20,958 children had been removed from the 
control of the Board, so that there were 4,653 remaining under its charge ou 
5th April, 1917, of whom 2,733 were boys and 1,920 were girls. In addition 
the Board was paying allowances towards the support of 7,323 ‘children 
living with their mothers, who are widows or deserted wives; thus the total 
number of children under the supervision of the Board, in terms of the 
State Children Relief Act, was 11,976. 


Children maintained apart from parents. 


The State wards are boarded out to persons deemed to be eligible after 
strict inquiry by the Board, the maximum number of children under the 
care of one guardian being three, except in cases of families comprising a 
greater number, brothers and sisters being placed usually in the same home. 
Strict supervision is exercised by the officers of the Board to prevent ill-treat- 
ment or neglect, and visiting ladies-yoluntarily assist in the various districts, 


keeping a constant Watch 
The distributi 


they live. 
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parents at 5th April, 1917, was a» £aliows:— 


Classification, Boys. Girls. Total, 
Boarders ... ae és 1,761 1,294 3,055 
Without subsidy Ss 54 77 131 
Apprentices ne By 500 324 824 
Adopted .. “ 60 97 157 
In Hospitals * 33 8 41 
Cottage Homes - 256 79 335 
Depot ... aes 21 22 | 43 © 
Absconded ... 45 17 62 
Unofficial .., 3 2 5 
Total is 2,733 1,929 4,653 
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upon the children, and the conditions under whiek 
vs of the children prartded fe- wet t-5-— st 


The Central Depot for State Children at Paddington is used as 
the reception-house into which children, under the Board’s control, are 
received from their parents, and from the police or inspectors who may 
have rescued them from unsuitable surroundings. 
housing of State children in transit from one foster home to another, and 
as a shelter in connection with the Children’s Court for girls and for boys 
under 7 years of age. 

The number of children who were wards of the State Children Relief 
Board is shown in the following table, at five-year intervals since 1881:— 


It serves also for the 


Year Year 

ending Boys. Girls. Total. ending Boys. Girls. Total. 
April. April. ! 

1881 24 35- 59 1906 2,114 1,776 | 3,890 
1886 779 587 | 1,366 1911 2,551 1,947 | 4,498 
1891 1,417 | = 952 2,369 1916 3,029 2,052 | 5,081 
1896 1,954 | 1,502, 3,456 1917 2,733 1,920 | 4,653 
1901 2,205 1,705. 3,910 


{ 


The following table shows, for a period of five years, the ages of children 
when received by the Board for boarding out apart from their mothers :— 


Year ending April-- 


Age. ae SS ‘a 

1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 

Under 1 year 170 188 186 | 116 139° 
1 year : 71 85 8t | 118 43 
2 years : 48 55 54 62 43. 
3, : 42 46 48 60 30- 
45s : 40 49 47 65 51 
5, ve 55 49 50 7L 43° 
6, : 53 48 51 62 44. 
7 oy 53 £0 52 74 45 
8, 53 75 72 73 56 
OF ss 58 59 52 99 63 
10. =,, 58 82 81 130 79 
ll_,, wae 87 74 78 129 86 
12. ,, andover 290 217 Q14 296 229 
Unknown 31 127 126 104 37 
Total 1,109 1,204 1,195 1,459 981 
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The reduced number of children in 1917, in compatrson with those received 
fine geeney te dus te the adoption more venerally of the practice at 


the: Childgen’s Court of releasing chilaven on probation to their parents, 
instead of committing them to institutions; in other cases, the increased 
rate of allowances paid by the State for children boarded out to their own 
mothers enables the mothers to retain their children. 


Of the 981 children received by the Board during 1916-17, 871 came from 
the Children’s Courts, 26 were transferred from the Sydney Benevolent 
Asylum, 7 from other institutions, and 77 were received from the police, 
while 500 were boarded-out direct from the State Children’s Depot. 


Children boarded-out with their mothers. 


In April, 1917, 2,505 widows and deserted wives were receiving allowauces 
towards the support of 7,323 of their own children under 14 years of age. 
The new applications during 1917 numbered 1,279; allowances were granted 
in 947 cases. The methers receiving allowances in April, 1917, were 1,388 
widows, 508 deserted wives, and 609 wives deprived of their husbands’ 
support through insanity (201), imprisonment (126), detention in hospital 
(204), or in asylum for infirm (78). There is no law in operation in New 
South Wales to compel relatives, other than parents, to coutribute towards 
cost of maintenance. 


Payment for Children Boarded-out. 


Payments for the maintenance of children vary according to age and 
physical conditions. The State Children Relief Board may determine 
necessary rates of payment, and with the sanction of the Minister may 
continue the payments after the age of 14 years is attained. The rates 
generally paid are 12s. per week for young ailing infants; 10s. per week for 
children under 1 year; 8s. per week for children up to 2 years; 7s. per week 
for children up to 3 years; 6s. per week for children between 8 and 14 years. 


Cottage Homes for Children. 


Cottage homes have been established by the State Children Relief Board 
for State children requiring special treatment. The homes form a valuable 
adjunct to the boarding-out system; there are now eleven at Mittagong, 
and three in the Pennant Hills district, all situated amid rural surroundings. 
At Mittagong of the eleven homes which are administered under the title 
of the “Farm Home,” three are for the use of invalids and delicate State 
children, and two are maintained for the care and instruction of feeble- 
minded boys; and at Parramatta one home is for feeble-minded girls, and 
two for delicate children. 


The Farm Home at Mittagong provides suitable industrial occupation and 
training for boys committed from the Children’s Court for reasons which do 
not warrant the more drastic measure of detention in a reformatory. 
The boys are taught regular and industrious habits, and the products of the 
farm are available for the children in the Cottage Homes. There were 193 
boys under supervision in the Farm Home at 5th April, 1917. 


The admissions to the Cottage Homes during the year ended April, 1917, 
were 633 and the discharges 699. On ist April, 1917, 835 children remained 
in the various homes, 256 boys and 79 girls. 


In addition to the Cottage Homes there is a home at Raymond Terrace 
for feeble-minded boys who are not suitable for boarding with private fami- 
lies; 31 boys were admitted during the year, and 28 discharged, 32 being 
under supervision at 5th April, 1917, 
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Permanent Adoption of Children. 


The State Children Relief Act provides that orphan children, or those 
_who have been surrendered for adoption, may be permanently adopted; the 
permanent adoption of 157 State wards—60 boys and 97 girls—has been 
arranged by the State Children Relief Board; and 54 boys and 77 girls 
are boarded without subsidy. The law, however, does not forbid private 
arrangement of adoptions, and many are arranged without the cognisance 
of the Board, 

Apprenticeship of State Children. 


The following statement shows the number of apprentices placed by the 
Board during the five years ended 5th April, 1917 :— 


1913. 1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Boys bes - 220 298 257 155 123 
Girls... 103 174 162 90 84 
Total ase 323 472 4i9 245 207 


At the end of April, 1917, there were 824 apprentices (500 boys and 394 
girls) under indentures. The terms of indenture prescribe 2 wage pay- 
ment and pocket-money on a specified scale, the wages being banked half- 
yearly to the credit of the apprentice; one-third of the accumulated amount 
is paid over on completion of the appreuticeship, the balance remaining at. 
interest till age 21 is attained, unless exceptional circumstances arise, when 
the Board may allow the money to be paid earlier. 

From 1887 to April, 1917, the total collections of the Apprentices Fund 
were £90,506, of which £74,078 had been paid over on completion of the inden- 
tures, and £16,427 remained to the credit of the fund, the collections for 
the year having been £4,798. The majority of the girls are apprenticed in 
domestic -service, and the boys to farmers, orchardists, and artisans in 
country districts; as a preliminary to the apprenticeship system, and to give: 
opportunity for the children in a wider range of industrial occupations, 
training homes are essential. 


Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 


The number of children sent to reformatories has diminished considerably 
since the development of the probationary system; such institutions are 
needed, however, for a certain number of delinquents who show positively 
criminal tendencies. In addition to the Farm Home at Mittagong, where 
truants and minor delinquents are detained for short periods, there are two 
State institutions, viz., the Farm Home for Boys at Gosford, and the Girls’ 
Industrial School at Parramatta, to which a training home is attached. 

The Gosford Home is used for the reception and treatment of the older 
juvenile offenders. The work of establishing this institution was com- 
menced in July, 1912, and the labour of the boys was utilised largely in 
clearing the site, which was practically virgin forest, and in constructing 
the necessary buildings, &e. The plan of the institution was designed to 
allow the inmates to be classified and segregated; for this reason it would 
be suitable for the reception of youths from 16 to 20 years of age, who, 
under existing legislation, are received in prisons. 

In connection with this phase of the reformatory system, a number of’ 
youths between the ages 16 and 18 years have been transferred under license - 
from the gaols to complete their term of detention at the Gosford Farm 
Home. : 

During the year 1916, 80 boys were admitted, and 75 discharged; of the - 
latter 5 were apprenticed, 59 were released on probation, and 2 were trans- 
ferred to the Mittagong Farm Home. 
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At the Girls’ Industrial School a training home was established in 1912, 
to enable a more effective classification of the immates. On 31st December, 
1916, there were 155 girls in the institution—i25 in the Industrial School, 
and 30 in the Training Home; 79 girls were admitted during the year, and 
63 were discharged. 


There are a number of institutions conducted by religious bodies and other 
organisations, in which destitute children are placed by their natural guar- 
dians in preference to boarding-out. These institutions receive a small 
number of children from the Children’s Courts, and at the end of the year 


Institutions. Boys. Girls. Total. 

General Public... ses es 180 138 318 
Church of England ates, = 16 | 146 162 
Roman Catholic... eae vail 442 736 1,178 
Methodist ... int ee sg 6 47 53 
Presbyterian ae be a 86 41 127 
Salvation Army... Ae Jes 82 97 179 

| 
Total ... a is ue 812 1,205 | 2,017 


Children’s Courts. 


The majority of cases in respect of neglected children and juvenile offen- 
ders are conducted at the Metropolitan Children’s Court, the transactions 
in the Country Children’s Courts being comparatively few. Two shelters 
have been established in Sydney in connection with these Courts; they are 
used for the detention of children apprehended by the police, or awaiting 
decisions of the Courts, or due for transfer to institutions to which they 
lave been ccmmitted; they serve also for the detention of those sentenced 
to imprisonment in default of payment of fine, or on remand for discipline, 
medical examination, or other inquiry. 


As the number of girls passing through the shelter is small, the work is 
conducted at the Central Depdt for State Children, where also boys under 
7 years of age are received. The shelter for boys over 7 years is attached 
to the Metropolitan Children’s Court. 


A medical officer from.the Department of Education examines juvenile 
offenders, prescribes treatment, and advises the magistrate where delin- 
quency is the outcome of physical or mental disability. During the year 
ended 5th April, 1917, 401 boys were examined at the shelter, 100 were 
found to be suffering with physical defects, and recommended for hospital 
treatment ; tested by the Binet-Simon method, the mental capacity of 56 boys 
was below normal. 


‘During the year ended 5th April, 1917, the number of children brought 
before the Metropolitan Children’s Court was 2,255, of whom 2,006 were boys 
and 249 were girls; 411 were uncontrollable children; 158 were neglected or 
under improper guardianship; 81 were charged with breaking terms of 
probation. Of the 2,255 cases dealt with 636 were either withdrawn or 
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dismissed, so that the actual number of proved cases was 1,619. The dis- 
posal of the children brought before the Court is shown in the following 
statement :— 


1 

Disposal, Boys. | Girls, } Total. 

Zi = | 
Released on Probation to Parents .. aa «+} 1,143 59 | 1,202 
Do do to) Other persons. 44 22 66 
Committed to care of State Children’s Relief Board. 5 10 15 
Do do do Ormond House, Paddington. 26 33 59 
Do do do Farm Home, Mittagong +a] 186 ve 186 
Do do do Farm Home, Gosford . ae 38 es 33 
Girls’ Training Home, Parramatta : < 31 3L 
Committed to care of Industrial School, Parramatta, aa 18 | 18 
Do do do Private Institutions .. : 2 A wee i 2 
Fined on ose aS ie ae ra 2 a 2 
Withdrawn tone ewe} BD | Tk 8B 
Dism‘ssed or Discharged | te <3 oe o 41 2 43 
Total ago. g caa ee y “| 2,006 | 249 | 2,955 


Further particulars regarding offenders charged at the Children’s Courts 
are given in the chapter of this volume relating to Law Courts. 


Release on Probation. 


The probationary system by which truants and other juvenile offenders 
are released under supervision has proved a more effective measure for the’ 
reform of juvenile delinquents than the former method of committing them 
to institutions. Where parental control has been lax, or home conditions 
unsatisfactory, the children may be released to the care of their parents, 
whose supervision is subjected to periodic investigation by probation officers ; 
where natural guardians are unfit or incompetent the children may be 
placed under the care of other persons. 


At 5th April, 1917, there were 1,578 children under probation from the 
Children’s Courts, 1,478 boys and 100 girls; 112 had been brought before 
the Court as neglected, 345 as uncontrollable, 814 were convicted for Ssteal- 
ing, and 307 for other offences. . 


The terms of probation were:—One year and under, 1,482; one to fae 
years, 64; over two years, 32. Cases in which the term of. probation exceeds 
one year usually relate to children committed to the care of relatives or 
private establishments, the length of term implying legal authority to 
retain custody of the children apart from their parents. 


Since its inauguration approximately 9,874 children have been eee 
on probation by the Metropolitan Children’s Court; the proportion of 
failures has been very small. During the year ended April, 1917, 825 
children were released by the State Children Relief Board, after a probation 
of one year. 


Street-trading by Children. 


Street-trading is defined by law as hawking newspapers, matches, flowers, 
or other articles, singing, or performing for profit, or any like occupation 
earried on in a-public place. Girls are not allowed to engage in street 
trading. Licenses are issued by the State Children Relief Department to 
boys under 16 -years; the trading hours prescribed for boys between ages 12 
and 14 are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and for boys over 14 years of age, from 6 
am. to10 p.m. The minimum age at which a license is granted is 12 years, 
and in ease of certain occupations, 14 years. Licenses. are renewable half- 
yearly, and licensees are required to wear a metal arm-badge whilst trading. 


Precautions are taken by supervisors to ensure the regular school atten- - 
dance of licensees under 14 years of age. 
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During the year ended 3ist March, 1917, 663 boys were licensed, their 
ages and the purposes for which licenses were granted were as follows :— 


Street-trading. 1G Years and ands. Total. 
. Hawking newspapers 363 «| (261 624 
», flowers, &c. ll 2 13 
5, Other articles 19 7 26 
Total. | 393 | 270 | 688 


Particulars regarding the licenses granted and refused during the last 
five years are shown below :— 


| 
: Boys Licensed, Licenses 
oo 5 Ape eetions me rawn 
Bist March. | 12 d | 14 yearsand | poi aS 
alter rake Mee year 
1913 477 «| «175 «| ~(«652 191 10 
1914 317 ; 160 | A477 170 33 
1915 469 | 27 ; 680 130 40 
1916 482 | 213 695 | 122 38 
1917 393 | 270 663 122 42 


MEeEpiIcaL Inspection or ScHoon CHILDREN. 


The question of physical fitness of children is of considerable importance 
to the community, and the medical reports of the Education Department 
point out the necessity for organised attention to physical disabilities, 
which retard educational progress, also to the prevention of epidemic 
disease, and to the checking of children’s ailments in the early and curable 
stages. 

A Medical Branch of the Department of Education has been created, with 
a staff of medical officers and nurses, and a bacteriological laboratory. for the 
investigation of outbreaks of disease in schools. The work of the medical 
branch includes the medical inspection of school children, the inspection of 
school buildings, the delivery of lectures to teachers, senior students, and 
parents, and the investigation of outbreaks of infectious disease. Dental 
inspections are conducted in conjunction with the medical. 

A medical examination will be made every three years of all children 
present at each school; as the term of compulsory attendance is seven years, 
the children will be examined at least twice during their school life. 

Recent developments of the school medical system have been in the 
direction of providing facilities for treatment of defective children. A 
travelling hospital, a travelling ophthalmic clinic, a metropolitan dental 
clinic, and 6 travelling dental clinics have been established. 

‘Where there are no resident doctors or dentists the travelling hospital 
visits parts of the State with a staff of two medical officers, a nurse, and a 
dentist; one doctor gives general treatment and performs minor operations, 
the other treats eye defects. The travelling ophthalmic clinic treats eye 
defects at the larger country schools. The number of school children treated 
by the hospital and clinics during 1916 was 19,909, and the staff of the 
hospital treated 32 adults and children below school age, under emergency 
conditions requiring immediate attention. 

For the purpose of inspection the children are classified in three groups, 
yiz., those attending schools (1) in the metropolitan district, (2) in the 
large country towns on or near the railway, (3) in small country towns, 
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villages, and remote settlements. The number of children examined during 
1916, including 4,011 examined by the travelling hospital, was 76,929, of 
these, 44,648 showed defects needing treatment. 


— : ay 


Enrolment at . A Pupils notified as 
Schools examined. | Pupils examined. defective, 
Schools, 
Boys. Girls. | Total.| Boys. | Girls, | Total. | Boys. Girls, | Total. 
| sod al = 
{ 
State Schools— | \ 
Metropolitan district .. oe ea «- | 21,718} 19,400' 41,118 19,409) 16,559) 35,968] 11,555| 10,690) 21,645 
Large country towns .. os oe .. | 9,622) 8,800; 18,422) 8,482) 7,683/16,165) 4,893; 4,785) 9,678 
Small country areas .. oe se .-| 8,442) 7,883) 16,325) 7,622; 7,111) 14,733) 3,788) 3,728) 7,516 
Total .. oo oe os .. |89,782| 36,083 75,865) 35,513) 31,353) 66,866] 20,236) 18,603) 38,839 
Private Schools— 
Metropolitan district .. Pie a ..| 8,193) 2,977] 6,170) 2,349} 1,980) 4,329} 1,325) 1,112) 2,440 
Large country towns .. 2 a --| 2,404) 3,496] 5,830) 1,881) 2,581} 4,462) 1,094) 1,576) 2,670 
Small country areas .. ae is wi 751] 852) 1,603) 619} 653) 1,272) 313) 881) 694 
Total .. oY: i sis . | 6,348) 7,255, 18,603) 4,849] 5,214!10,063| 2,735) 3,069] 5,804 
———$—-| —————| —- 
Total, all Schools .. <6 . . |46,130] 43,338) 89,468} 40,362| 36,567 | 76,929] 22,971! 21,672| 44,643 


The proportion of pupils who showed defects was 58-0 per cent. of those 
examined; it was lowest in the small country areas, being 51°3 per cent., as 
compared with 59°9 in the large country towns. The following table shows 
the percentage of pupils found defective during the years 1915 and 1916:— 


—_——r 
1915. 1916. 
Schools. , a ee 
Boys, Girls, Total. Boys. Girls, Total. 


per cent, | per cent.) per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Metropolitan district ... | 58°0 60°7 59°4 59-2 60°4 59°8 
Large country towns... we} 68°5 63-9 63°7 | 57:8 62°0 59°9 
Small country areas rer vey 514 5371 §2°2 49°8 52°9 51°3 


ee 


Total, all Schools -| 584 60-0 59°2 56°9 59°3 58°0 


The investigation disclosed that defects of the teeth were very numerous, 
the majority being in the first teeth; other common ailments were enlarged 
glands, defective tonsils, and adenoids. A summary of the defects is shown 
below :— 


Defects. Total. Defects, Total. 


Eyes—Vision ... vs até 3,698 || Hair sis wee ive See 3,148 
Other... ove we] 1,136 Skin ice Ae ae ves! ! 
Hars—Hearing ... es tae 2,063 || Deformities—Round Shoulders; 359 


Other... ave ces 13h | Other |... vet bo 48 

Nose and Throat— Hernia ... ae teé west 22 
Tonsils, Adenoids | 6,899 || Enlarged Glands wae eee] 15,524 
Other... ae ate 240 Anemia ... te ne aa 79 
Teeth—Second, gross ... ies 5,312 Defective Nutrition ... ee 1,164 
slight ... w.| 27,028 Defective Speech att oe 855 


First tse eae aa 7,392 
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It has been found difficult to ensure satisfactory treatment for all 
children suffering from defects. Returns received by the Medical Branch 
with respect to notifications sent to parents show the following results; the 
returns are incomplete as, at the date of compilation, full particulars had 
not been received from many schools, especially those in remote districts :— 


: . Percentage 
nite F | Children isd 
Division. ponbentions subsequently acti as 
treated. notified. 
— 
| | 
Metropolitan area ... oes a 24,085 13,281 | 55:1 
i j ! 
Large country towns. | 12,348 6,305 61-1 
Small country towns or al 5,012 3,136 62°6 
Total wo wel 41,445 22,722 54'8 


Although the non-treatment of some children is due to the indifference 
of parents, in many other cases it is due to inability to afford the cost of 
treatment, or to the absence of facilities, as, even in some of the larger 
country towns, treatment is not obtainable for serious defects of vision 
and of teeth. 

Infectious Diseases of School Children. 


During 1916, 43,637 pupils of Public Primary Schools were compul- 
sorily absent on account of infectious diseases, 31,547 being patients, and 
12,090 contacts; the former represented 11:1 per cent. of the total enrolment, 
and the latter 43 per cent.; the average period of absence was 46 weeks. 
- The absence of over one-third of these pupils was due to an epidemic of 
mumps. 

In 1915, when an epidemic of measles affected a large number of children, 
there were 43,711 patients and 20,532 contacts, the ratios to the net enrol- 
meut being 16 per cent. and 7-5 per cent. respectively; the average period of 
absence was 4'5 weeks. 

Cases of ophthalmia occur mainly in the western districts, and pamphlets 
and drugs are provided for the prevention and cure of this disease. 


Anthropometric Survey. 


In conjunction with the medical inspection an anthropometric survey of 
children is made in order to show the physical development in relation to 
mental progress, and the effect of environment on physical condition, as well 
as to establish a basis of comparison of the children of this State with those 
of other countries; a comprehensive investigation is now in progress. 


Pusuic Hospirars. 


Public hospitals embrace all institutions for the care of the sick, except 
those owned and maintained entirely by private persons; hospitals conducted 
by charitable and religious organisations, some of which are not subsidised 
by the Government, and the Thomas Walker Convalescent Hospital, main- 
tained by private endowment, are included. The Public Hospitals Act of 
1898, and its amendment, define the procedure in the election of officers, 
and in matters relating to the property cf the public hospitals to which the 
provisions of these Acts have been extended. With few exceptions the 
hospitals receive financial assistance from the pubHe funds. 

There were in New South Wales, at the end of 1916, 151 general hospitals 
for the treatment of the sick; 26 were in the metropolitan area, and 
125 in country districts. The accommodation provided was 6,538 beds, 
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including 473 in the open air, viz., 2,849 in the metropolitan hospitals, or 
an average of 109 beds per hospital; and 3,689 in country districts, or an 
average of 80 beds per hospital. The cubic capacity of metropolitan 
hospitals was 3,122,706 cubic feet, or an average of 1,208 cubic feet per bed; 
in the country hospitals the average was 1,199 cubic feet, the average for 
New South Wales being 1,200 cubic feet per bed. The average daily num- 
ber of patients was 2,474 in all the metropolitan hospitals, and 2,255 in the 
country. 

The following statement shows the extent to which the general hospital 
services have increased since 1901:— 


1916. 


1901. 1911. 
Tarticulars, j 
potter: Country. Soa Country. ae Country. 
Hospitals ... 15 103 | 21 | * 120 | 26 125 
Beds, including those in openair| 1,453 1,938 | 2,113 | 2,976 | 2,849; 3,689 
Indoor patients 16,919 | 16,093 | 29,610 | 26,954 | 40,628 | 35,228 
Outdoor patients ... 72,645 | 75614 |104,466 | 11,880 | 161,427 | 17,012 
~ 

Average daily nuniber of patients 2,045 3,302 "4,729 
Indoor patients per 1, ee of mean 

population 24°71 34:0 i 40°6 
Average annual cost per occu- 

pied bed ‘ aie «| £72 128, 11d, £85 18s, 9d. £96 10s. 5d. 


The number of indoor patients is exclusive of those treated in Government 
asylum hospitals; the outdoor patients are exclusive of 2,829 treated at the 
Dental Hospital. 


Private Hosprras. 


In addition to the public hospitals, there are numerous private hospitals 
which, prior to 1909, were entirely free of State supervision; but since the 
passing of the Private Hospitals Act, 1908, a private hospital (which includes 
any place in which medical, surgical, or lying-in cases are received) is not 
allowed to carry on business unless it is licensed by the Department of 
Public Health, and complies with the regulations as to structure and 
management. The hospitals thus licensed on 81st December, 1916, num- 
bered 555, viz., 173 in Sydney, and 382 in the country. 

The following statement shows the classification and accommodation of 
private hospitals: — 


Classification. Accommodation. 
| 
District. Medical, ies | : 

ve S Biesical: Medical | ying-| otal | 1,t038 | 4toto| 11-20 | er 
pines: Surgical. | ip. | Beds. |. Beds, | Beds Beds. 

Sydney 49 8 1lé6 | 173 | 69 63 | 18 23 

Country 124 12 246 382 | 196 {157 | 28 1 

Total 173 20 362 555 | 265 220° | +46 24 
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Country hospitals were licensed in 168 towns; in the majority the accom- 
modation provided was from 1 to 10 beds; only in 24 hospitals, 28 in Sydney 
and 1 at Richmond, were more than 20 beds available. 


Hospirau FINANCE. 


The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the public 
hospitals for the year 1916 :— 


Items. Metropolitan. ; Country. New South Wales. 
Receipts— £ £ £ 
State aid... Pe a ak veel 141,473 143,912 285,385 
Subscriptions and donations ... see 74,969 88,049 163,018 
Contributions by patients aaa fe 39,719 45,832 85,551 
Miscellaneous... |... ie ah 13,935 11,046 24,981 
Total Receipts £| 270,096 288,839 558,935 
Expenditure— 
Buildings and repairs... eee ee 24,042 56,140 80,182 
Salaries and Wages... ah a 103,299 90,725 194,024 
Provisions, Stores, &c. ... sae Ge 123,986 115,329 239,315 
Miscellaneous... be an Fe 19,091 18,455 37,546 
Total Expenditure ine £| 270,418 280,649 551,067 


The expenditure in connection with the institutions controlled entirely 
by the Government has been included in the figures stated above. 

‘According to the hospital accounts the total amount of State aid received 
by the hospitals in the metropolitan area in 1916 was £141,478, and by the 
country hospitals £148,912. The total for the State was £285,385, com- 
prising special grants amounting to £42,457 to metropolitan and £55,044 to 
country hospitals; and subsidies, £99,016 to metropolitan and £88,868 to 
country institutions. These amounts do not include payments for attend- 
ance on aborigines, expeuses in connection with special outbreaks of 
disease, which are met from the general Medical Vote, nor cost of mainten- 
ance of a large number of chronic and incurable cases in hospitals and 
asylums for the infirm. 

The revenue and expenditure of public hospitals at intervals since 1900 
are shown below :— 


| Revenue. Expenditure, 
2% wR cal of 
& a of on a 
3 Ss 8s g g52 
Year ‘a BR £8 [ og zi | 288 : <q 
:| Ss Be 2a 5 3 fed gas 3 a 
= a9 ta 3 H ° Ea oer cB s 6 
8 BA Bu | OS =] se aoe 5 i= 
S 2 + ; oO SS | 8&2 ° 
Q 23 Eee gm ga5 
ae | 5? | a |“Ee | 


th 


£ £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
1900 | 88,463 sional museae 16,474 {191,029 | 17,362 | 131,932 | 14,339 163,633 


1905 | 100,976 | 72,430 | 27,635 | 14,824 | 215,865 | 34,541 | 167,815 | 22,808 | 225,164 
1910 | 146,638 | 102,690 | 45,417 | 19,603 | 314,348 | 33,652 | 241,607 | 29,054 304,313 
1915 | 265,580 | 133,780 |'73,615 | 25,048 |498,023 | 82,747 | 389,105 | 36,139 | 507,991 
1916 | 285,385 | 163,018 | 85,551 | 24,981 | 558,925 | 80,182 | 438,339 | 37,546 | 551,067 


th 


| 
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Hospital Funds. 


The balances of the funds of the hospitals as at the beginning and end of 
the year 1916 are shown in the following statement :— 


Current Account, Invested Funds, 
Hospitals. _———— reas paras 


; AtistJan., | At 3ist Dec, | AtistJan., | At 8lst Dec, , 
1916, | 1916. 1916, 1916, 


£ £ £ £ . 
Metropolis —_...|(—) 72,784 |(—) 75,869 134,168 | 136,931 


Country sya 21,814 | 26,721 83,066 85,849 


Total —..|(—) 51,470 ((—) 49,148 | 217,234 | 222,780 


(—) Indicates debit balance. 


Cost of Maintenance of Hospital Patients. 


The average annual cost of maintenance per patient in the hospitals 
during 1916 was £96 10s.; the average is calculated on the average daily 
number of patients, and is exclusive of cost of buildings, repairs, outdoor 
treatment, and district nursing :— 


aes age ae | Average sia se td Occupied Bed. 
Hees (teen Wales eat eet el dangaa.. | ate 

£ £ £ £ 
Under 1 7 379-95 299°21 83-96 | 763-06 
lto 8 12 | 136°38 10937 | 18°30 | 264-05 
35, 5 14 96-98 84°39 _ 18°79 | 200-16 
5, 10 31 70°04 60°64. 1212 | 142-80 
10 ,, 15 15 51°85 55°27 8°62 | 115-74 
15 ,, 20 16 41°71 55°65 7:34 | 104-70 
20 ,, 25 8 37-06 49:33 5-93 92°32 
23 ,, 30 6 24°73 46-07 5:47 16°27 
30 ,, 35 6 29°37 42°65 624 | 78°26 
35 ,, 40 8 32°55 43°25 6-20 82:00 
40 ,, 100 15 25°37 37:22 6°93 69°52 
Over 100 10 42°15 51°10 6-26 99°51 
Total ...| 148 40-23 | 49:27 7-02 96°52 
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Starrs AND Patients IN Pusiic Hosritats. 


The following statement shows the medical and nursing staffs attached 
to public hospitals during 1916 :— 


Medical Staff. Nursing Staff. 
Hospitals, - 
Honorary. | Satwied. | Queiet | Nasing. [Wardomaas| Tel 
| { 
Metropolitan .., 384 | 66 | 691 | 306 72 1,069 
| 
Country... 2; 203 | 116 | 454 363 66 883 
Total... .... 587 | 182 | 1,145 669 138 | 1,952 
| 


During the year 75,856 persons were under treatment as indoor patients, 
40,628 in metropolitan, and 35,228 in country hospitals, and the number 
remaining in hospitals at the close of the year was 4,187 (2,242 males and 
1,945 females). 

The following statement shows the number of sudoar patients treated, 
and the discharges and deaths during the past five years :— 


l 
Tee: | rere ere | Discharges. Deatha, | Salen aye 
1912 | 61,711 53,538 4,488 3, 685 
1913 65, 190 56,908 4,458 3,824 
1914 | 70,154 61,759 4,310 4,085 
1915 | 73,183 64,088 4,788 4,307 
1916 =| 75,855 66,642 5,027 4,187 


The increase in the number of patients treated has been steady, and has 
been more rapid than the growth of population, the proportion of the popu- 
lation treated in hospitals having risen gradually from 28 per 1,000 in 1906 
to 41 per 1,000 in 1916. 


Outdoor Hospital Patients. 


During 1916, 181,268 persons were treated as outdoor patients of the 
general hospitals, viz., 164,256 at metropolitan hospitals, including 2,829 at 
the Dental Hospital, and 17,012 at country hospitals. 


Sickness in Public Hospitals. 


The principal diseasea of patients under treatment in the public hospitals 
during 1916 are shown below; patients treated at the hospitals attached to 
the Government asylums are not included, but are shown separately on a 
subsequent page. The cases under treatment during 1916 numbered 75,856 
—males 39,776, and females 36,080. The number who died, or were dis- 
charged as recovered, relieved, or unrelieved, nuinbered 71,669, leaving 4,187 
under treatment at the end of the year. These figures- include transfers, 
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and represent the aggregate of the number of cases treated at each hospital; 
cases admitted more than once during the year are counted each time 
admitted :—- . ; 


Number of those discharged during the year who— 


Tuberculosis, other 


| 
| Total under | 
Disease. I, aes [> -eesorereds Revioved.|relieved,| Diet 
| 7 

| Males. | Females. | Males. ‘Females | Poisons Persors.| Males. | Females. 

| i 
Typhoid .. os. an 981 | 693 | 767 | 551 9 5! 89] 8 
Smallpox . 84 60 ‘83 60 ic es 23 . 
Scarlet fever 914 | 1,530 812 | 1,385 38 8 27 | 29 
Diphtheria and Croup 2,224 | 2,678 | 1,882] 2,304] | 332 8 | 112 106 

_ Influenza = 769 437 732 416 26 2 7 : 
Tuberculosis of Jungs .. 1,127 | 685 O4 65 648 174 | 239 125 
organs R 349 | 298 84 81 315 30 27 23 

Venereal diseases 853 504 141 66 970 65 23 8 
Cancer wel 924 648 78 203 334 304.) 215 120 
Rheumatism, Gout... 1,035 580 608 345 490 21) 17 12 
Diseases of theeye ...| 797 578 550 401 337 42)... 2 
Heart diseases ... wal 935 487 83 58 753 37 | 257 115 
Hemorrhoids, &c. | 1,034 418 925 350 90 28 ] 2 
Diseases of nose ..-| 1,091 | 1,113 | 1,036 | 1,075 32 46 4 oes 
Bronchitis wwe] 867 | 481 | 6138 | 367 | 258 6| 44 16 
Pneumonia... | 2,317 | 1,295 | 1,832 } 1,042 60 7 | 389] 189 
Diseases of the stomach] 892 | © 759 661 560 273 13, 27 18 


Diarrhoea and Enteritis | 1,268 88] 872 600 122 14 | 225 157 
Appendicitis, Typhlitis! 1,519 | 1,910) 1,316 | 1,683 123 17 57 45 


Intestinal obstruction ...| 1,487 413 | 1,329 331 59 33 49 36 
Nephritis, Bright’s' 
disease ‘ | 494) 345 89 138 263 25) 197 81 


Diseases, female ‘genital| 


organs : 4,452 we | 8,735 368 90) ... 61 
Puerperal condition wy 5,89L ae 5,249 170 123)... 126 
Diseases of skin, &c. 1,213 686 952 562 2410 13 23 9 
Accidents | 5,936 | 1,404 | 4,671 | 1,049 | 763 81 | 261 85 


a = = = | 


..|89,776 | 36,080 | 27,126 | 27,028 | 10,656 | 1,832 | 3,094| 1,933 


All Diseases ... 


Stare AsyLUMS FoR THE INFIRM, 


Five asylums for the infirm are maintained by the Government—four for 
men and one for women. These institutions were established as asylums 
for aged and destitute persons, but the introduction of the Old-age and 
Invalidity pension systems and the prosperous conditions prevalent through- 
out the State have caused a considerable decrease in the number of persons 
requiring relief. In consequence, the character of the work of the institu- 
tions has changed considerably and the treatment of the sick has developed 
into a primary feature of administration, the majority of inmates being those 
requiring medical care. 

The average number resident during the year 1916 was 8,022, as compared 
with 3,156 during the previous year. ne “weekly cost per inmate for each 
of these years is shown below:—- 


Head of Expenditure. 1915. i 1916. 

s, d. s. d. 

Salaries and money allowances tee | 3 5s 3.9 

Provisions, extras, medical comforts, and d forage ea “| 7 0 8 7 

All other expenses ... : re ; - o 8 1 2 

Gross weekly cost for sini batauoe : ‘ ae eh an Tg 13 6 

Average weekly contribution towards Revenue ah 1 6 2 2 
Net weekly cost 0.00 keene | 97 ll 4) 
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Asytum Hospitats, 


In the hospitals attached to these institutions 5,646 cases of illuess were 
treated during 1916—males, 4,499, and females, 1,147; at the end of the 
year, 1,282 cases remained under treatment. 


CoNVALESCENT FHlospIiraLs. 


Two State Convalescent Hospitals have been established—Denistone 
House, at Eastwood, for men; and the Strickland Convalescent Home, for 
women, Carrara, Rose Bay. These institutions receive persons who are 
convalescent from serious illness, and thereby accommodation is made avail- 
able for urgent cases at the metropolitan public hospitals. During 1916 
the number of persons treated was 227 men and 531 women; 9 men and 24 
women remained in the institutions at the end of the year. 


At the Carrington Centennial Convalescent Hospital, Camden, patients 
‘from the metropolitan district are accommodated for rest and change in 
the bracing climate of the southern highlands; the hospital is subsidised 
by the Government. The Thomas Walker Convalescent Hospital, Parra- 
matta River, is privately endowed. 


TREATMENT OF CoMMUNICABLE DISEASES, 


Measures for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases are 
_ taken under the authority of the Public Health Act. Cases of such diseases 
as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
infantile paralysis; actue malarial fever, and cerebro-spinal meningitis must 
be notified to the Board of Health; no case of typhus, yellow fever, or 
cholera has occurred in New South Wales, and bubonic plague is practically 
non-existent. Pulmonary tuberculosis is notifiable in the Metropolitan and 
Hunter River districts, also in the Katoomba municipality aud in the Blue 
Mountain shire. 


Where necessary, special provision is made for the isolation of infectious 
cases. The majority in the metropolis are treated at the Quarantine Station, 
or at the Coast Hospital, and the country cases are accommodated i in special 
wards of the local hospitals, 


The cases of infectious disease notified during 1916 were as follows :— 


Sanitary District. 
Disease. Other. tal. 
: Metro- Hunter Districts. ae 
‘politan. River. 

Smallpox Sc se oe] 15 33 59 107 
Typhoid Fever one on 653 | 105 984 1,742 
Scarlet Fever.. ate ref 2,748 209 2,807 5,759 
Diphtheria... Sat ve) 2,814 260 3,514 - 6,588 
Infantile Paralysis ... ae 198 15 98 311 
Acute Malarial Fever a 58” | vases 3 61 
Cerebro-Spinal pene: ‘as 132 6 171 309 
Tuberculosis ... Sie 1,423 82 44 1,499 


_ ‘There were also 5 cases of leprosy, 1 from the Metropolitan district, and 
4 from country districts. 


Leprosy. 


The Leper Lazaret for the segregation of persons suffering from leprosy 
was opened for the admission of patients in 1888, though statutory provision 
for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of lepers was 
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not made until 1890, The number of cases in the lazaret on 1st January, 
1916, was 22, during the year 5 were admitted, 1 died, and 1 was discharged, 
leaving 25—21 males and 4 females——in the lazaret at 31st December, 1916. 
The birthplaces of the inmates of European descent were New South Wales, 
9; Victoria, 1; England, 8; and Fiji, 1. There were 11 coloured inmates, 
3 were born in China, 6 in the Pacific Islands, 1 each in Syria and Java. 

The cost of management was £2,789, or an average of £120 18s. 4d. per 
inmate. 


Smallpox. 


There was an outbreak of smallpox of a very mild type in Sydney in 
1918. Only a small proportion of the population was protected by vaccina- 
tion, but the disease had apparently a very low infective power, and did not 
spread rapidily, being transmitted, as a rule, by personal contact only. 
Stringent measures were taken to restrict the epidemic; where practicable the 
patients were transferred for treatment to the hospital in the Sydney Quar- 
antine Area, and a large number of people were vaccinated. 


The number of smallpox cases notified during 1913 was 1,078, and during 
the following year, 628; the death-rate was remarkably low, one death 
occurring in 1918, and three in 1914. In 1915 there were 471 cases; the 
majority were from mining centres in the Newcastle and Hunter River 
districts—only 41 occurred in Sydney; one patient died, but the primary 
cause of death was gastro-enteritis. In 1916 there were 107 cases, of which 
15 were in the Metropolitan area, and 33 in Newcastle. 


Tuberculosis. 


A remarkable reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis has been 
effected since the enactment of the Dairies Supervision Act of 1886, the 
Pure Food Act and other legislation for the protection of the food supply 
from insanitary conditions, but the fact, as shown in the chapter dealing 
with vital statistics, that 6-7 per cent. of the deaths in New South Wales 
during 1916 were caused by tuberculosis, demonstrates the necessity for 
drastic measures to prevent the spread of the disease. In July, 1912, an 
Advisory Board was appointed to assist the Government in matters relating 
to the treatment of tuberculous diseases. This Board is composed of 
medical practitioners representing the University, the hospitals, the Govern- 
ment Medical Service, the general practitioners, and the various branches 
of medical science, medicine, surgery, pathology, State medicine, and 
diseases of women and children, also a veterinary scientist. 


Under the by-laws of the City of Sydney, medical practitioners have been 
required, since 1904, to notify cases of phthisis within the city area; in 
August, 1915, pulmonary tuberculosis was proclaimed under the provisions 
of the Public Health Amendment Act of 1915 as notifiable in the Metro- 
politan and Hunter River sanitary districts, and in October, 1916, in the 
Katoomba municipality and the Blue Mountain shire. The Metropolitan 
combined sanitary district includes Sydney and suburbs, the municipalities 
of Granville, Parramatta, Liverpool, Bankstown, the shires of Ku-ring-gai, 
Hornsby, and Warringah. The Hunter River district embraces Newcastle 
and the surrounding municipalities as far west as Singleton. 


Persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis may receive treatment of a 
temporary character at the general hospitals, and there are special institu- 
tions for their care and treatment, such as the State Hospital at Waterfall, 
the Queen Victoria Homes for Consumptives, at Wentworth Falls and Thirl- 
mere, and the R. T. Hall Sanatorium, at Hazelbrook, as well as various 
private hospitals; tuberculous cases are received also at the Sacred Heart 
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Hospice for. the Dying, Sydney. At the hospitals attached to the State 
asylums at Lidcombe and Newington, accommodation is reserved for a 
limited number of tuberculous patients, 


The Waterfall Hospital was established in 1909, and persons suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis in early as well as advanced stages of the 
disease are treated there; male patients only were admitted prior to 1912, 
when a department for females was opened. There are 350 beds, of which 
50 are in the open air; 544 males and 307 females were accorded hospital 
treatment during 1916. The expenditure during the year 1916 was £18,780, 
the average cost of treatment, excluding building’, repairs, &e., was £53 15s. 
per occupied bed. 


It is proposed to establish a, wattle plantation in the Tenterfield district 
to provide remunerative occupation as well as curative treatment fer 
patients in whom the disease has been arrested. 


The National Association for the Prevention and Cure of Consumption 
has opened the first Anti-tuberculosis Dispensary in Sydney. Medical 
advice is given at the dispensary to persons suffering from tuberculous 
diseases, and a nurse is employed to visit their homes and instruct the 
inmates in precautionary measures to prevent the spread of tuberculosis. 


The dispensary system is being extended with the co-operation and finan- 
cial assistance of the Government; throat and chest dispensaries have been 
established in connection with metropolitan hospitals, and at Newcastle. 


Malarial Fever. 


Acute malarial fever was proclaimed as a notifiable disease on 17th 
March, 1915; this precautionary measure was taken to prevent its spread 
amongst the residents of the State by soldiers returning from service in 
the tropics. To the end of the year 105 cases had been reported; with 14 
exceptions, the patients were men from the warships or members of the 
Expeditionary Force who had been employed in New Guinea and other 
malarial regions in the Pacific. In 1916, 58 cases were notified. 


Venereal Diseases. 


Two clinies for the treatment of venereal diseases have been established 
ju Sydney; the results of their work have been so successful that it is pro- 
posed to open others in suburban and country centres. Special wards for 
these cases have been provided at the Newington and Liverpool State 
Asylum Hospitals. In the chapter relating to police and prison services, 
particulars are given of persons treated: in Lock Hospitals under the 
Prisoners Detention Act. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


In addition to hospitats for the treatment of sickness or disease, the State 
asylums for the infirm, and the cottage homes for State children, there exist, 
both in the metropolis aud.in the country, other institutions, such as homes 
for women, and for the blind, deaf, and dumb; for granting casual aid to 
indigent persons; and for the help of discharged prisoners. 


A number of charitable institutions are maintained partly by State aid 
and partly by private contributions, and others are wholly devendent on 
private aid, 

During 1916 the recorded admissions to the various charitable institutions 
numbered 16,151, and at the end of the year there were 6,549 persons in 
the institutions, viz., 2,680 men, 1,390 women, and 2,479 children, The 
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estimated value of outdoor relief afforded at institutions and by societies 
during 1916 was £26,526. State aid amounted to £317,429, and the total 
revenue and expenditure were respectively £509,171 and £497,695. _ 

The following is a comparative statement of the revenue and expenditure 
of the charitable institutions and societies :— 


Particulars, 1905. 1910. 1915. 1916. 
Number of Institutions and Societies ... 167 179 199 202 
Revenue— — £ £ £ £ 
State Aid... ne oe | 164,040 189,584 | 275,513 | 317,429 
Subscriptions, &e.  ...  ... .... 49,670 | ~—66,815 | 107,773 | 109,901 
Other See ize ba wes das 50,357 67,806 77,937 81,841 
Total be ii ..| 264,067 824,205 461,223 609,171 
Expenditure— 3 : 
Buildings and Repairs ... ai 9,195 13,912 18,862 24,617 
Maintenance, Salaries and W: ages v.| 223,198 278,590 401,273 448,097 
Other end 2 Sey re Aas 29,088 26,103 45,232 24,981 
Total uw se vee] 261,481 | 318,605 | 465,367 | 497,695 


Ambulance and First Ard. 

in the work of rendering first aid, and transporting invalid or injured 
persons, several organisations are engaged, viz., the St. John Ambulance 
Association and Brigade, the Civil Ambulance and Transport Corps, and the 
New South Wales Marine Ambulance. An ambulance service is main- 
tained in connection with the Public Health Department, and during 1916 
2,248 persons were removed by two motor ambulances. 

The primary object of the St. John Ambulance Association is the dis- 
semination of general information as to the preliminary treatment of the 
sick and injured; a large number of classes of instruction are held through- 
out the State, certificates of competency being awarded by the Association. 
Ambulance Corps connected with the Railway and Tramway Department 
and the Department of Mines also encourage first-aid instruction. 

The strength of the Railway and Tramway Ambulance Corps in 1917 
was 9,808. 

The Royal Life-saving Society promotes technical education in life-saving 
and resusciation of the apparently drowned. During the year 1916-17 this 
society conducted examinations in connection with 180 classes, at which 
(1,288 certificates aud awards were gained. 


Nursing Associations. 

In the matter of nursing, the District Nursing Association, the Bush 
Nursing Association, aud the Sydney Day Nursing Association are active. 
The District Nursing Association restricts its operations to Sydney and 
its suburbs, and during 1916 eight nurses connected with the Association 
made 25,410 visits to 1,448 patients. The Association is maintained by 
public subscriptions, but received a grant of £100 from the Government in 
1916. 

To provide uursing for the sick in districts sparsely settled or remote 
from an established hospital the Bush Nursing Association was instituted 
- duriug 1911, and during its first year four nurses were installed. In each 
centre a cottage was furnished and equipped for the use of the nurse; the 
costs of equipment and services are guaranteed by local committees, pro- 
moted and subsidised by the Association which was inaugurated with an 
endowment provided by public subscriptions, and is maintained by annual 
contributions subsidised by the Government. 
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During 1914 the Association was reorganised with Government represen- 
tation and endowment in order to extend the service to all- remote settle- 
ments, and at the end of the year twelve nurses had been appoiuted in 
various parts of the State. Arrangements were made also to subsidise 
doctors in small centres where the resident population is insufficient to 
provide a fair remuneration to medical practitioners. Where practicable 
the residents are expected to guarantee a certain sum to the doctor, and his 
earnings are further supplemented by Government suhsidy. The subsidised 
doctors and nurses are required to co-operate with the medical officers 
attached to the travelling hospitals of the Education Department. In 1916 
eighteen nurses were at work in various parts of the State. 


GoveRNMENT. RELIEF ORDERS. 


To the various hospitals and asylums the Government issues orders 
authorising the holders to secure relief from the institutions. During 1916 
11,798 orders were granted, of which 6,147 were to the Government asylums, 
3,426 were to the Coast Hospital, and 1,000 were for out-door treatment at 
hospitals; the balance were distributed among other institutions. The total 
applications numbered 12,084 in 1916, as compared with 13,152 in 1915; 291 
were refused, but it frequently happens that applicants who have been 
refused Government orders receive recommendations to institutions not 
under State management. 


Purtic CrarrraBLe COLLECTIONS. 


Numerous public collections have been made for the relief of distress 
occasioned by war, mining disasters, floods, drought, &. A fund thus estab- 
lished is usually administered by a committee formed at a public meeting 
of citizens summoned for the purpose of inaugurating the fund. 

With the object of increasing the revenue of the hospitals and charitable 
agencies, public collections are made in the Metropolitan and several country 
districts. 

National Relief Fund of New South Wales. 

The National Relicf Fund of New South Wales was formed in 1914 by 
the amalgamation of certain funds which had been established by public 
subscription. A Board consisting of the Colonial Secretary, the Lord Mayor 
of Sydney, the Public Trustee, and six other members appointed by the 
Governor was constituted to administer the fund; the moneys, &c., are 
vested in the Public Trustee, and will be used for the relief of persons 
injured, or of the dependents of those killed or injured in war or public 
disasters. 

The funds absorbed by the National Relief Fund were as follows:— 
The Patriotic Fund inaugurated in 1899 to relieve distress arising from 
the South African War; the New South Wales Public Disaster Fund and 
the Education Department Relief Fund initiated for the relief of sufferers 
by the disaster at Mount Kembla mine in 1902; the Bulli Colliery Disaster 
Fund, established in 1887 in connection with the mining disaster at Bulli. 
On the resolution of both Houses of Parliament any other fund may be 
amalgamated with the National Relief Fund. 

The relief distributed during the year 1916 was valued at £1,514, and 
administrative expenses £87. 


War Relief Funds. 


On the outbreak of the present war numerous relief funds were initiated 
in New South Wales; those subsidised: or assisted by grants or expenditure 
from the Consolidated Revenue of the State are audited: by the Seoe 
General in terms of the Trustees Audit Act. 
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Particulars as to the more important funds are given below :— 

The Lord Mayor’s Patriotic Fund was inaugurated in August, 1914, to 
alleviate distress arising from the war, and provides, inter alia, monetary 
assistance for the direct benefit of soldiers and their dependents. 

The Red Cross Fund is devoted to the needs of sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors. The Red Cross Society supplies medical equipment, 
ambulances, food, clothing, surgical appliances, and other comforts, and 
provides free accommodation at convalescent and ‘rest homes. An 
important branch of its work is an agency for obtaining news of wounded, 
sick, and missing men, - 

The Australia Day Fund—30th July, 1915—was collected for the. sick 
and wounded Australian soldiers and sailors; it supplies funds to the Red 
Cross Society and the Amelioration Committee, the latter affording assist- 
ance to returned men. 

The Chamber of Commerce Fund provides Australian foodstuffs for 
soldiers and their dependents. 

The Citizens’ War Chest Fund, established for immediate assistance in 
any emergency arising from the war, is intended primarily for the benefit 
of soldiers while on active service. 

The Belgian, French, Polish, Servian, and Montenegrin Funds are used 
for the relief of distress in the Allied nations. On 14th May, 1915, a special 
collection was made for the Belgians, and on Allies’ Day, 19th November, 
for the other Funds. 

The Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Fund was created in April, 1916, 
upon the authority of the Commonwealth and State Governments, to 
re-establish soldiers in civil life when they return from the war, and to 
assist their dependents. The fund is vested in the Repatriation Commis- 
sion, The amount of subscriptions shown below represents money actually 
received, and is exclusive of money promised, land, stock, &c. 

On 25th April (Anzac Day), 1916, the anniversary of the landing of 
Australian troops at Gallipoli, the Returned Soldiers’ Association appealed 
for funds to erect a memorial building. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association receives public subscriptions for the prosecution of its work 
amongst the troops. Donations in money and kind to the Tanned Sheepskin 
Clothing Fund are for providing sheepskin vests for soldiers; and to the 
Pastoralists Union Patriotic Fund for sending supplies of meat to the 
allied troops, and for the alleviation of distress caused by the war. 
Numerous regimental comforts committees collect gifts for the various 
divisions of the military and naval forces. 

The total amount of contributions to the War Relief Funds from the 
commencement of the war to 31st December, 1917, was £3,464,329, tho 
amount contributed to the principal funds being as follows :— 


Fund. Amount, Fand. Amount. 


} ( 
£ £ 
Australia Day ... «;  217,700*,| Anzac Day 11,862 
Australia Day ‘Amelioration | || Air Bquedran i Fund (N. S.W. ) 56,169 
Committee... ius | 187,084 || Repatriation Fund... eae 30,926 
Belgian Relief ... i re 687,479 || Polish Relief ... vee aoe 103,626 
Lord Mayor's Patriotic | 216,847 || French Relief... 0. 315,133 
Red Cross te a8 soe 702,217 i) Servian and Montenegrin ...! 52,863 
Chamber of Commerce... an Os 110,659 |) Miscellaneous ... eon | 105,892 
Citizens’ War Chest... a 338,892 
‘Tanned Sheepskin Clothing ... 41,516 | 
Y.M.C.A. Field Service ate 957, 024. | aneee 
Pastoralists’ Union ,,,. aad 28,480 Total ose nae «.| £3,464,329 


* 


*Exclusive of £450,00) transferred to Red Cross Fund, and £170,000 to Amelioration Committee. 
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In addition to the amount shown above, goods in kind were supplied to 
a very large cxtent. 

Of the total cash contributions, viz., £3,464,329, an amount cf £2,835,917 
had been disbursed at 31st December, 1917. 


Hospital Saturday Fund. 


The Hospital Saturday Fund of New South Wales, inaugurated in 1898, 
is registered under the Companies Act, and is managed by a Board of thirty 
members and eight honorary officers, all of whom are elected annually. 
Indoor collections at places of business, household collections by means of 
boxes, and an annual out-door collection are made; the money is distributed 
among certain hospitals and auxiliary medical charities in the metropolitan 
area. 


During ‘the year ended 31st May, 1917, £10,536 was collected and £10,000 
was distributed; the expenses amounted to £870. 


United Charities Fund. 


The United Charities Fund is administered by a general committee, com- 
posed of delegates of the Associated Charities within Sydney and suburbs, 
except the medical charities aided by the Hospital Saturday Fund; usually 
an annual collection is made throughout the metropolis. 


During the year ended 1st February, 1917, the collections amounted to 
£3,934. The amount distributed was £3,000, the expenses being £654. 


INSANITY. 


Under the Lunacy Act, 1898, the Judge in Equity is constituted a court 
to deal with matters relating to persons of unsound mind or incapable of 
managing their own affairs, and the Master in Lunacy has power to manage. 
the estates of such persons, and controls trust funds which at December, 
1916, amounted to £268,285. The Act authorises the appointment of an 
Inspector-General of Insane, who is empowered to visit every hospital, 
reception-house, ward, cell, or licensed house, and to inquire generally as 
to the care, treatment, aud health, meutal and physical, of the patients. 
Persons deemed to be insane may be examined and detained on the order of 
a Justice; and in public hospitals, and in gaol establishments, wards are 
reserved for the reception and observation of mental patients, but special 
hospitals are maintained by the Government for their treatment and care. 


Mentat Hospirars. 


For the treatment of mental patients there were during 1916 nine 
Government hospitals, in addition to a hospital for criminal insane at 
Parramatta, three licensed houses at Tempe, Ryde, and Mt. Colah, and 
reserved accommodation in a South Australian hospital for patients from 
the Barrier District of New South Wales. 


Each institution admitting new cases is provided with a department 
specially designed and fully equipped for the treatment of curable patients. 


The medical staff of the hospitals and licensed houses numbered 21, the 
nursing staff and attendants numbered 618 men and 491 women, and the 
average daily number of patients resident, excluding patients on leave, was 
6,821, comprising 4,084 males and 2,737 females. 


At the end of the year 1916 there were in the New South Wales hospitals 
6,787 patients—4,041 males and 2,746 females; in the South Australian 
hospitals the patients from New South Wales-numbered 20 men and 24 
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women; in addition there were 203 men and 250 wonien on leave from 
various iustitutions, making a total number of 7,284 under official cogni- 
sance—4,264 males and 3,020 females. 

In the following’ table is stated the number of mental patients under 
official notice at the close of each year, with their proportion per 1,000 of 
the population at intervals since 1881:— 


Number of Mental Patients. Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 


Year. i: 7 | 

| Males. Females, Total. Males. Females. | Total. 

i 
1881 ‘ 1,354 726 2,080 3°16 2:06 | 2°66 
1891 i 1,912 1,222 3,134 3°04 2:29 | 2°70 
1901 ! 2,684 1,804 4,488 3°72 2°75; 3-26 
19]! ! 3,810 2,573 6,383 | 4°30 3°19 3°77 
1912 : 3,866 2,640 6,506 | 4°13 3:13 3°66 
1913 © 83,9385 2,739 6,674 | 4:09 315 | 3°64 
1914 i 4,092 2,846 6,938 4:23 3:17 | 3°73 
1915 4,169 2,980 7,099 4°38 3°19 3°80 
1916 | 4,264 3,020 7,284 4°62 3-23 3-92 


ig .. a é -——- = 


From these figures it appears that generally the proportion of patients 
treated in the mental hospitals is increasing steadily. To ascertain the 
general insanity rate it would be necessary to consider the extent to which 
patients are treated in private houses, aud the proportion of persons whose 
mental condition, while not calling for certification, might be relieved by 
treatment if provision were made for the admission of voluntary patients. 


Admissions and Discharges. 


The steadily increasing number of admissions overtaxed the aceommoda- 
tion available in the large hospitals to such an extent that additional aceom- 
modation had to be secured, and the opportunity was taken in 1910 of giving 
experience of open-air treatment to select patients, housing them in teuts 
with wooden framework and flooring; the resultant benefit to health was 
regarded as highly satisfactory. 

Prior to 1893 there was no law in force to prevent the influx of insane into 
New South Wales, but in that year legislation rendered the owner, charterer, 
agent, or master of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any insane person 
landed in the State. In 1916 30 insane patients were received from places 
beyond the State, 15 being discharged after a few days’ treatment at the 
Reception House, and 15 admitted to mental hospitals. 

The numbers of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals during 
the last five years are shown below:— 


Admissions. : Re-admissions. 
Year, 
Males. | Females, Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
t 
pt eth : ats — dl reas s s us 
19]2 624 394 1,018 117 | 78 | 195 
1913 643 415 1,058 125 | 88 213 
1914 760 462 1,222 118 | 81 199 
1915 685 435 3,120 124 102 226 
1916 7470 «| 477 1,224 109 | 93 202 
| i 


Of the admissions in 1916 natives of New South Wales numbered 821, 
England 209, Ireland 97, Scotland 52, other British countries 169, foreign 
countries 78. : 
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The next table shows the numbers of patients who died or who were dis- 


charged from the mental hospitals, on account of recovery, permanent or 
temporary :— 


Discharged. 
Deaths. 
Year, Recovered. Relieved. 
i 
7 1 i | 
Males. ; Females. Total. Males. eee Total. Males Females, ; Total, 
| ! 
| | i | 
1912 287 199 | 486 62 | 438 | 105 335 166 | 501 
1913 300 211 511 51; 41 | 92 340 153 | 493 
1914 34] 229, 563 69 | 48 | 117 301 168 469 
1915 338 230 : 568 84 44 | 128 310 179 489 
1916 313 233 | «546 56 | 37 | 93 396 214 610 
Per Centr. or AVERAGE NUMBER RESIDENT. 
1 i 
\ 
1912 | vovi 8:2 79 1:7 1:8 17 9'0 6-9 8-2 
1913 | 8:0 84 8-1 | 14 16 15 9°0 6:1 79 
1914 87 85 87 | 18 18 1°8 TT | 64 | 72 
1915 as | 87 | 36 | a1 | 17 [ 19 | 78 | 68 | Ts 
1916 7 8°5 8-0 | 13 lt rf 14 97 78 ) 89 
\ 


Causes of Insanity. 

The records of persons admitted during 1916 show that among the 

exciting causes of insanity intemperance in drink is most prominent, par- 

ticularly among men; among predisposing causes the most important are 
_ congenital defects, hereditary influence, and old age. 


Cost of Maintenance. 

The weekly eost of maintaining mental patients in Government hospitals 
during the year 1916 was 17s. 58d. per patient, of which the State paid 
14s. 7id., the balance being derived from private contributions. The sub- 
joined table shows the average weekly cost per patient from 1912 to 1916 :— 

j 


| Annual Cost of maintenance of Patient per week. 

| Cost of | 
Year. mainten- | H . 

Pakente, j To State. Gontribasnad: Total. 
) i 

| £ s. do s. dd. s. d. 
1912 | 231,186 12 33 2 5} 14 8& 
1913 248,105 12 94 2 8 15 54 
1914 249,832 12 28 2 8% 14 114 
1915 | 268,795 13° 08 29 15 98 
1916 306,569 14 73 2 9% | 17 58 

t | 


The increase in the cost of maintenance is due mainly to benefits con- 
ferred on the staff, such as increased remuneration and shorter hours of 
work, and to the higher cost of commodities. 


Reception Houses for the Mentally Afflicted. 


Reception houses have been established at Sydney, Newcastle, and at 
the local gaols in some country towns where affected persons are placed 
under observation. At Darlinghurst (Sydney) and Newcastle treatment is 
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provided for attacks of short duration and for alcoholic cases, which have 
developed mental symptoms. The number of patients under care during 
1916 was 1802; 981 were transferred to mental hospitals, and 770 were 
discharged as recovered or relieved. 

Persons who become mentally deranged in gaol are placed in the observa- 
tion ward at the State Penitentiary at Long Bay; 64 persons were under 
observation during 1916. , 

Mental Ward. 


‘A small hospital was established in 1908 by the Lunacy Department on a 
site adjoining the Reception House at Sydney, for the treatment of patients 
im.the earlier and curable stages of mental diseases, wherein restraint or. 
the special conditions of a hospital are not required. Accommodation is 
provided for 20 male patients; and during 1916 the number of cases treated 
was 188; 118 were discharged, 1 died, and 19 remained at the end of the 
year. 

Care OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 

At present the only provision made by the State for the feeble-minded is 
at four cottage homes established by the State Children Relief Department, 
where State children who are feeble-minded are accommodated, and at the 
Newcastle Hospital for the Insane, which is used for children who are 
certified as imbeciles or idiots. In connection with the medical inspection 
of school children, data are being collected by the medical officers as a 
preliminary to the establishment of special schools for mentally defective. 
children. 

Dear Moetiss. 


The uumber of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
Census of 1911, was 640, equivalent to one person in every 2,578 of the 
population. 

The rate at ages 10 to 20 is the highest; whereas, since deaf-mutism is an 
affliction of childhood, it is reasonable to expect that the rates below those 
ages would be the highest. This probably arises from the unwillingness of 
parents to make known this infirmity in their children. 

Excluding children under 10, the rate declines more or less regularly as 
the age advances. At all ages over 30 the female rate is higlier than the 
male. 

BLInDNESs. 


The number of persons afflicted with blindness at the census of 1911 was 
1,011; this is equivalent to one person in every 1,629. The higher proportion 
which exists among males is probably due to the greater risk of accident te 
which they are exposed. 

Among both sexes the rate increases from the lowest to the highest ages, 
and rapidly after age 60. Practically at all ages the male rate is higher 
than the female. The majority of young persons afflicted with blindness 
were probably so at birth. 

The care and education of the blind and the deaf and dumb are -under- 
taken at several institutions in New South Wales. The New South Wales 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by 
Government subsidy and partly by public subscriptions; special educational 
courses are provided, the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. 
Denominational institutions for the instruction of male deaf mutes are 
conducted at Waratah and at Westmead, and one for blind girls at Liverpool. 

_ The Sydney Industrial Blind Institution undertakes the care of the adult 
blind, and provides industrial training to enable them to earn a livelihood. 
Homes for the blind are conducted in connection with this institution, and 
a free circulating library of embossed books is provided. 


a 
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Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensions to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
years. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The first Friendly Society in New South Wales was founded in 1834, 
when the Australian Union Benefit Society was established; this society is 
still existent. 

- The first Act of Parliament to regulate Friendly Societies, passed in 1848, 
conferred certain legal advantages on societies established for the purpose of 
raising funds for mutual relief of the members. 

In 1873 a more comprehensive Act was passed, and a Registrar was 
appointed to certify as to the accordance of the rules of the societies with 
the law. To obtain the registration of a society under this Act it was essen- 
tial that the table of contributions be certified by an actnary; but after 
registration, the society had power to vary the rates of subscription and the 
amount of benefits, so stultifying the requirements as to certification. 

It was not until 1899 that these defects were remedied. In that year 
an Act was passed, under which the supervision of the State was imposed 
upon societies in the conduct of their business, and in the safeguarding 
of their funds, collection of data as to membership, sickness and mor- 
tality experience, investigation of accounts; and expert advice was made 
available in their financial concerns, with actuarial oversight by means of 
periodic valuations. 

In 1906, under further legislation, compulsory registration of all Friendly 
Societies was required, the only exception being as to dividing societies 
which annually distribute all their funds amongst their members, and 
stringent provisions were made to prevent misapplication of benefit funds. 

In 1908 a new feature was introduced in the form of Subventions to 
Societies from the Public Revenue of the State, under the Subventions to 
Friendly Societies Act, 1908. This system is detailed subsequently. 

The whole of the existing legislation was consolidated in the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1912, but in 1918 an amending Act was passed which provides 
that after valuation the Registrar may authorise surplus moneys belonging 
to any one fund or benefit to be used in any manner for the purpose of 
any other fund or benefit. An amending Act in 1916 provided that where 
the benefit funds are administered by one central body for the whole society 
they may be treated as one fund. 


Benefits and Actuarial Valuations. 


‘The benefits assured are fairly uniform in all societies, and consist usually 
of medical attendance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick 
pay for the member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. 
The average sickness benefit is 21s. per week during the first six months, 
10s. 6d. for the next six months’ illness, and 5s. per week for rest of illness, 
this last provision being rendered possible by the system of State Subven- 
tions, of which more detailed mention is made later. The funeral benefits 
usually range from £20 to £40 at death of the member, with a maximum 
benefit of £200; a contingent benefit of £10 or £15 is payable on 
death of the wife. A separate benefit for widows of members, usually £10, 
may be assured in fnost of the societies for a stated contribution. 

The first quinquennial valuation of Friendly Societies required in com- 
pliance with the Act of 1899 was undertaken as at 31st December, 1904 
Highteen affiliated societies and thirteen single societies were valued. 

At this valuation 96,422 members were valued for sickness benefit, and 
97,511 for funeral benefits, with 51,155 subsidiary funeral benefits. 
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The valuation showed that there was a net deficiency of £271,620 on a 
total liability of £3,981,252, equal to 1s. 4d. per £1, or, in other words, a 
sum of only 18s. 8d. was available to meet each £1 of liability. 

Tn his report, the Registrar made recommendations designed to strengthen 
the financial position of the societies, and to improve their status. Their 
effect was visible in the result disclosed by the second valuation, as at the 
31st December, 1909, which showed that the position of the societies as-a 
whole was sound. 

The second quinquennial valuation was made on a 84 per cent. rate on 
the basis of the experience of the Friendly Societies in this State during 
the nine years 1900-8. Sickness and funeral benefits were valued for 
116,186 members, funeral benefit only for 5,258, and sickness benefit only 
for 13,109 members. In addition, there were subsidiary risks on account of 
54,391 persons, comprising members, their wives, and children. 

In the third Quinquennial Valuation as at 31st December, 1914, the 
experience used in-1909 was again made the basis, but as the interest- 
earning rates had improved considerably during the quinquennium, a 4 per 
cent. rate was adopted in-many cases. The risks valued for both Sick and 
Funeral benefits amounted to 156,443, whilst there were 22,582 for sickness 
only and 8,844 for funeral only. The usual subsidiary risks on account of 
wives, children, &¢., were 72,448. 

The combined results of the valuations of the seventeen affiliated societies 
showed a surplus of £311,753 in the Funeral Fund, and a deficiency of 
£162,539 in the Sickness Fund, the net result being a surplus of £149,214 
on a total liability of £5,312,991. The single societies showed assets of 
£3,030 in excess of liabilities of £98,405. The liabilities of all societies for 
Sick and Funeral benefits were £5,411,716, whilst the total assets were 
£5,563,960, showing a surplus of £152,244; so that the assets were equal to 
£1 0s. 7d. for every £1 of liabilities. The results showed uniformly strong 
positions in the Funeral Funds, but there was a tendency to weakness in 
the Sickness Funds, necessitating an adjustment of the contributions in 
some cases. 

Socicties. 


The societies may be divided into two classes, viz., Friendly Societics 
proper, and Miscellancous Societies, whose objects bring them within the 
scope of Friendly Societies’ legislation, but whose benefits differ somewhat 
from those of ordinary Friendly Societies. 

At 31st December, 1916, there were 64 Societies, including 25 Miscel- 
laneous; 18 possessed branches, and 46, including 2 with juvenile branches, 
were classed as Single Societies. 

At the end of the year 1917 the Friendly Societies proper numbered 39, 
of which 18 were affiliated and 21 were classed as single societies, though in . 
2 cases juvenile branches were attached, and there were 24 miscellaneous 
societies. 

The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds as 
at 31st December, 1916 :— 


Societiesand 


Classification. | Branches. Members. | Funds. 
Friendly Societies Proper— No. No. £ 
Affiliated .., ve eee en ne «| — 1,862 174,828 1,916, 10% 
Single aes tax oes sue aoe meee 93 4,049 54,168 
| 1,885 178,877 | 1,970,271 
Miszellaneous Societies tee tas tee ole. 95 1 5215 19,245 
Total... 9. settee eee], 910 180,092 | 1,989,516 


#31071 -B 
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Friendly Societies Proper. 


The societies classified as “ Friendly Societies proper” offer such a wide 
range and appeal so strongly to individual sympathies that the field of 
operations for new societies is limited, and consequently few are now 
formed; the existing societies, however, extend their sphere of operations 
by opening branches in new centres. Only one new Society has been estab- 
lished since 1913, and only one dissolved since 1915. 


Membership. 


The following table shows the number of members during the ten years 
ended 31st December, 19146 :— 


iH { 
| bbccaaad Membership. i Aggregate Membership. 
Year. ee ee = Year. ; 
Members. at bopalation: | Members. of Population, 
«, = oo é 
1907 «117,180 78 1912-179, 982 10°1 
: ! 
1908 | 123,440 | 79 1913 | 188,590 | 103 
i : 
1909 133,273 8°3 1914 182,325 98 
1910 149,579 | 971 1915 178,705 9°6 
| 
ill =| siesgi0. «| 796 | 178,877 96 
| | | 


The membership of 178,877 at 31st December, 1916, represented 9°6 per 
cent. of the total population of the State. The number of members entitled 
to benefits was 164,173, the remainder being ineligible on account of brief 
membership or arrears of contributions. The benefits of medical attend- 
ance and medicine acerue also to the member’s family, and, making allow- 
ance for such cases, it is estimated that over 600,000 persons, or one-third 
of the population, participate in the benefits provided by the societies. | 


The membership in 1916 comprised 160,850 men, 9,550 women, and 8,477 
juveniles. As compared with the previous year there was a decrease of 809 
men, 40 women, and 941 juveniles, the total net increase being 172 members. 
During each of the previous two years there was a decrease in membership, 
which may be attributed directly to the depression caused by the war. 


Finances. 


Figures regarding receipts and expenditure of Friendly Societies, and 
the accumulated assets of al] funds during-each of the last ten years, may 
be found upon reference to Part Private Finance of this Year Book. 


MIscEL LANEOUS SOCIETIES, 


In addition to the Priendly Societies proper there were at the end of 1916 
twenty-five Miscellaneous Societies registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act. Twenty- -one were medical institutes or. dispensaries which have no 
members in the ordinary senseof the term, but are supported by subscrip- 
tions from branches of Friendly Societies within their immediate districts, 
at a fixed rate per head of membership. The dispensaries supply medicine 
to all: members whose names“have heen placed-on their lists by. contributing 
branches, and in some cases arrange also for medical attendance, 
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The receipts of the dispensaries in 1916 were £33,832, and the expenditure 
was £34,822, so that there was an excess of expenditure amounting to £990. 
These bodies have received liberal grants from the Government, and with 
this assistance have been able to purchase laud and to erect buildings, the 
shares of the subscribing branches being covered by the issue of interest- 
bearing debentures; but in addition to making the necessary interest pay- 
ments, most of the dispensaries have been enabled to make substantial 
reductions i in the principal. 

The four remaining societies were Accident Societies. 

The following particulars of the Miscellaneous Societies relate to the year 
1916 :-— 


: a 
Other 


Hl ( 
| 


Classification. Dispensaries. | Miscellaneous Total 
Societies. 
j a 

a = . bees’ 
Societies ... w= No. 21 4 i 25 
Membership time INO, avns ; 1,215 1,215 
Receipts .. .. £| 83,832 | «3,755 | 87,587 

i : | 
Expenditure a £34,822 8,786 | 83,558 

| i | 
Funds...) 15,502 3,74B | 19,245: 


-During the year 1917 one Miscellaneous Society was closed. 


State SuBVENTION oF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


To enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the Friendly Societies the Subven-- 
tion to Friendly Societies Act, 1908, now consolidated with the Friendly’ 
Societies Acts, assured to the societies which might elect to be bound by its- 
provisions, the following monetary benefits payable from the Consolidated 
Revenue of the State:— 

1. Sick pay— 

(a) One half of the cost in each year in respect of continuous sickness 
after twelve months from the commencement of such sickness, for- 
male members less than 65, and for females less than 60 years of 
age—provided that the maximum cost to the State shall not exceed 
5s. per week for each case. ‘ 

(b) The whole cost of sick pay in respect of male members aged 65- 
years and over, and of female members aged 60 years and over— 
subject to the same proviso as above. 


2. Amount equal to contributions payable— 

(a) On account of all male members 65 years and over, and of female 
members 60 years and over, for medicine and medical attendance, 
provided that such contributions shall not be more than those 
payable by mnembers of the same society under the ages stated. 

(6) Under the rules of a society in respect of the aged members above 
meutioned, to assure payment of funeral allowance at their death. 

With one ‘exception all affiliated societies have. become applicants under 
the Act. 

The refunds of the societies on account of sick pay in 1916 to 2,794 
members amounted to £17.615,.and the payments on account of contribu- 
tions to £10,173; of the latter amount £7,209 provided medical attendance 
and medicine to 5,415 aged members: and qidows: and £2,964 paid the con- 
tributions to the Funeral Fund of 5,826 aged members ‘and widows.” 
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The following is a summary of the claims for the cight years during 
which the system has been in operation :- — 


g Sick Pay. _ Contributions, { & 

3 Pane cesta os — fo} 

3 Conti | Sick f : = 

3 | Conimuons | ,Stokmersct Medio, | © Funent. ] Bg 
Year. Ne Ey eoleat = : —— = Sa 

ge | 2) 3 | #8 74 ¥ 3 2 3 <8 

8: #215 | #2 8 F E E ane ia 

® | 22 : 8g | Ee ; ¢ = 6 | 8 é 3 

Cy Fo a = | (a | ‘a Ae Gh “aa & |; g 
Sew Neg ON et IN Fe Ae 

[ees pode fe 1 £ | £ £ 

1909 18 285 925: Jol: 2 i | 1,848 | 2,486 822. | 5,858 
1910 28 457 | 2,442 | 1,188 ° i 3,402 | 3,481 | 1,871 | 14,787 
1911 30 576 | 2,837 ; 1,417 j 4,028 3,400 ' 2,055 | 17,348 
1912 29 617 | 3,296 | 1,519 | 4,549 | 4,170 | 2,222 | 19,809 
1913 29 | 681 ; 3,480 | 1,622 | 10,146 | 4,300 | 4,874 | 4,563 | 2,320 | 20,820 
1914 29 771 i 4,019 | 1,652 | 10, "2986 | 4,704 | 5,976 | 5,053 | 2,582 | 23,253 
1915 28 {| 896 ; 4,829 | 1,833) 11,6 4,897 | 6,459 | 5,212 ' 2,721 | 25,577 
1936, 29 | 941 : 5,027 | 1,853 | 12,588 | 5,415 | 7,209 | 5,826 | 2,964 | 27,788 


During the eight years the societies have received £155,240 in subveution. 
The amount paid in 1909 was comparatively small, as the majority of appli- 
cant societies did uot register as such until the middle of the year; during 
1910 there were teu more applicant societies, and the claims practically 
covered the whole of the year, consequently there was a large increase in 
the amount paid. In 1911 and 1912 there were further large increases, due 

-to special causes; it is probable that henceforth the increase will be gradual. 

The system has been of benefit to all the societies, but more particularly 

:to those in which the proportion of aged members is large., 


Tue Frrenpiy Soctetmes’ Expertence or SICKNESS. 

The returns of the Friendly Societies of New South Wales furnish valu- 
: able information relating to the sickness and mortality of the members, 
and a standard of purely local experience is provided asa basis of the 
» quinquennial valuations of the societies, by their experience recorded for the 
nine years 1900-08. 

During this period the sickness of the male members aggregated 859,412 
- weeks, the annual rate per member being 1°30 weeks. The Victorian 
“mele experience for the years 1908-1912 was 1:56 weeks; the experience 

-.of the women was too small to be of any practical value. 

The membership below the age of 18 years was insufficient to provide 
reliable quotations, and owing to sparseness of data at the higher ages, the 
“gates were not extended beyond age 65 as the upper limit. The following 
~table shows the average annual weeks of sickness per member in New South 
“Wales at every fifth year of age during the years 1900-08 in comparison 
~with the experience of the Manchester Unity Friendly Socjety of England, 
~1893-7, the South Australian Friendly Societies, 1895-1904, and the Vic- 
-torian Friendly Societies, 1903- T: —_— 


t New South - Manchester: “+? South ‘Australian | ~ Victorian: 
Central Age, | Wale Enemy | Unity, | Een | Etlondly 
| 1900-1908, |! 1893-1897. | 18051904. i 1903-1907. 
Years. | \ 
18 “84 | 95 74 i “91 
23 | “16 | ‘90 717 “86 
28 | 14 97 “75 | “85 
33 | “15 | 110 ; . "79 i “89 
38 | "St 1°33 “89 | “99 
43 | 1-02 | 165 1-04 1-120 
48 1-32 | 2k : 1°32 1:46 
53 | 1:85 ; 2-98 1:80 | 210 
58 2-94 1 44h 2-84 + . 3-82 
63 4°63 7115 ; gtd 6°56 
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The New South Wales experience approximates closely to that of South 
Australia, but is considerably below the experience of England and of 
Victoria. 

The male rates decrease down to age 29, and then increase regularly to the 
end of the observed period of life. The phenomenon of high rates at the 
early ages is not explained on the ground of paucity of data, as the same 
result was exhibited in the experience of individual societies whether their 
membership was large or small. The sickness rates of the Friendly Societies 
of other States of the Commonwealth disclose a similar feature, and it must 
be concluded that such high rates are peculiar to this class of experience, and 
probably induced by the liberal benefits available. 


Hazardous Occupations—Eztra Sickness Risk. 


The only well-defined class of occupations carrying a heavy risk, the 
experience of which was deducible from the available records of the socie- 
ties, was that of the mining section. An experience of all persons engaged 
in the work of mining could not be secured, but an investigation was made 
of the branches of which the members were nearly all miners, and the 
‘experience obtained may be assumed to fairly represent this particular class. 

The following table shows a comparison of the rates of sickness of the. 
Mining and non-mining branches as disclosed by the valuation of 1909 :—- 


Weeks of Sickness. 


Branches. { 
oo | ee | Aaa 
Mining i at i is | 154,251 1613 
Non-mining ... be sr se wef 705,161 1-249 

Total ee ne wf 859,412 1301 


The effect of the added sickness of the mining population was to raise the- 
general rate by 4-2 per cent., the mining being 29-2 per cent. above the non- 
mining rate. It is unfortunate, in view of the results disclosed by this. 
section of persons engaged in hazardous occupations, that other such dan- 
gerous occupations could not be traced, but the data were too scanty for- 
exhaustive investigation. 


MorrTatiry. ‘3 
HLHaperience of Friendly Societies. 


The following figures show the mortality experience per 1,000 men of the 
principal ‘societies over the valuation period 1905-1908, and the variation 
from the expected rates derived from the aggregate experience of the 
societies in the years 1900-8 :— 


Age-group, c) 

an?) nm a 
eure Brig F : os ae =the 3S a3 
Bociety, =| & dla | eis e¢i sg} s/s Ss [ee] < Es 
oe 2 oe! °e 9 9 eo | 6 fe) i @ ao = |8& 
3 aod | 5 i J 5 aod | od | » i 2 i; + leo 5 <j 2 * 

SB) eR eR Le See oe ee fe ie 
A.O,F. (Sydney)| 3°11 | 2°46 | 4°10 i 0°39 | 4°04 | 2°73 ) 7°02 | 14°50 | 27°67 | 47°27 | 86°96 | 7°36 | 90 
G.U.0.0.F. ..| 3°30 | 3:11} 2°58 | 3°33 | 4°13 | 5°22 | 7:14 | 10°62 | 22°01 | 30°43 | 52°73 | 6°34 | 83 
H.A.C.B.S. 408 | 2°63 | 3°39 | 5°28 | 4°82 | 6°57 |14°49 7°08 | 23°69 | 45°92 | 64°52 | 6°03 | 108 
1.0.0.F... 1°64 | 2°92 | 1°73 | 2°39) 4°63 | 7°01 | 9°71 | 15°49 | 24°12 | 40°86 | 50°80 | 6:07 | 93 
M.U. 8°02 | 2:17 | 2°85 | 5°15 ; 4°99 | 5°69 | 851} 11°64 | 20°02 | 28°73 : 67°48 | 7°91) 92 
P.A.E.S, 1°80 | 2°78 | 1°96 | 2°76 | 4°45 | 5°27 | 6°44 | 14°13 | 12°31 | 25°34 | 59°36 | 6:90 | 78 
8.D.T 2°99 | 4°90 | 1:28 | 514 | 612 | 3:48 ] 7-18 | 11°99 | 13°73 | 45°07 | 67°89 | 16°00 &5 
U.A.0.D 2°25 | 2°39 | 3°14 | 3°87 | 8°91 |10°36 | 10°74 | 14°95 | 22°19 | 39°92 | 79°01 | 7°66 | 105 
All Societies..} 2°80 | 2°63 | 2°80 | 3°91 | 4°52 | 6°14 | 8°66 | 12°39 | 20°25 | 31°93 | 66-07 | 7°27 91 
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In conjunction with the low sickness experience of the members, there was 
also a low mortality rate. During the nine years 1900-8 the male adult 
experience comprised 791,856 exposures to risk for one year each, and there 
were 5,952 deaths, the rate being 7:52 per thousand. 


PENSIONS, 
New South Wales Government Pensions, 


No. general pension system, other than the old-age and invalid pensions 
noted subsequently, is in operation in New:-South Wales, but three pension 
funds have been established in connection with sections of the Public 
Services, and are maintained partly by deductions from officers salaries and 
partly by public revenue, viz., the Public Service Superannuation Fund, 
the Police Superannuation and Reward Fund, and the’ Government Rail- 
ways Superannuation Fund, The Superannuation Act, 1916, provides for 
the establishment of a Provident Fund for employees of the State Govern- 
ment and other public bodies, but the main provisions of the Act will not 
come into operation until after-the proclamation of peace. 


The Public Service Superannuation Fund was established by the Civil 
‘Service Act, 1884; contributions by officers of the service were at the rate 
-of 4 per cent. of salary. Since the Public Service Act of 1895 came into 
operation no new contributors have been admitted, and at that date 
the existing contributors were given the option of withdrawing from 
the fund. The officers who elected to discontinue their contributions 
are entitled under prescribed conditions to receive refunds and gratuities 
-on retirement; officers who have continued to contribute are entitled to 
an annual pension equal to one-sixtieth of the average annual salary for 
‘the last three years’ service, multiplied by the years of service, the pensions 
“being payable on retirement through incapacity or at age 60, or on abolition 
-of office. An Amending Act in 1903 provided that on the Superannuation 
Account becoming exhausted all amounts payable to or out of that account 
‘should be paid to or out of the Consolidated Revenue. During the year 
1916-17 the expenditure was £161,068, consisting of pensions, £151,277; 
refunds of contributions, £9,633; and gratuities, £158; contributions by 
‘public servants amounted to £10,360; the balance, £150,708, representing the 
net charge to Consolidated Revenue. In addition to these amounts, a sum 
of £8,500 is appropriated annually in terms of the Constitution Act for the 
‘payment of pensions to certain Government officers ; the pensions paid during 
1916-17 amounted to £2,855, the balance unallotted being £645. > 


The pension fund for the police force was established in 1899, amending 
legislation being passed in 1906. Annual.contributions by members of the 
service are at the rate of 4 per cent. of salary; other sources of revenue 
are penalties imposed on members of the police force, and penalties and 
damages awarded to the police as prosecutors, also the proceeds of the sale 
sof unclaimed goods in possession of the police. The amount of pension 
payable to members who entered the police service prior to 1906 is graduated 
-in accordance with length of service, and ranges from half the salary, less 
3 per cent. on retirement after fifteen years’. service, to the whole of the 
salary, less 3 per cent., after thirty years’ service. For the members who 
entered the service after 1906 the pension is one-fortieth of the salary on 
retirement for each year of service, less 3 per cent., up to a maximum of 
‘three-fourths of the salary on retirement; the retiring age is 60 years, except 
in cases of incapacitation, but under prescribed conditions the services of any 
member of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 yeara. 
-During the year ended 30th June, 1917, the receipts of the Police Super- 
annuation and Reward Fund amounted to £82,779,. including deductions 
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from salaries, £85,779, and special appropriation from Consolidated . 
‘Revenue, £47,000; the disbursements, £83,209, included pensions, £81,626; 
gratuities, £1,183; and miscellaneous, £400. 

The Railway Service Superannuation Fund was established in October, 
1910; the contributions from employees of the Railway and Tramway 
services are at the rate of 14 per cent. of salary, and the State provides all 
that is necessary beyond such contributions. The amount of pension pay- 
able is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, the maximum pension being 
two-thirds of the average salary. At 30th June, 1917, there were 38,137 
contributors; the number of pensions in force was 1,377, amounting in the 
aggregate to £95,095 per annum. The average rate of pension was £67 
11s. 9d. per annum. Since the inception of the fund 1,672 pensions have 
been granted; and 283 pensioners have died; 10 officers under 60 have been 
re-employed, and 2 pensions have been written off the books. During the 
year 1916-17 the receipts of the fund amounted to £53,964, the disburse- 
ments, representing pensions, gratuities, refunds, &c., amounted to £98,114. 

The main provisions of the Superannuation Act, 1916, will come into 
operation at the beginning of the financial half-year following a period of 
six months after the proclamation of peace, and within six months the State 
Provident Fund will be established to provide pensions and other benefits 
for employees of the New South Wales Government and other public bodies, 
‘except those subject to the Railway Service and Police Superannuation Acts. 
Half the cost will be borne by the employees, except where otherwise pro- 
vided, and the balance by the employers. The retirement age is 60 years, 
but women may elect to contribute for retirement at age 55; upon the death 
of a contributor or pensioner his widow will receive half the amount of 
pension for which he has contributed and £13 per annum for each child 
under 16 years. Contributions of employees will vary in accordance with 
age and salary; the rates in 1 the following table indicate half cost payable 
twice each month ; _ 


Men. Women. 

Rea iept ets He i Soeogst nee Bach £52 on retirement at age. 
ep eeale ae £26 to widow. 35 Years. 60 Years. 

Years £os. d. £s. da. £3. d. £s. d 
16 0 2 6 022 ; 020 012 

20 0382 021 | 028 |; O17 

25 0.4 5 03m | 040 /) 024 

30 059 052 ‘osu 035 

35 07 6 0610 | 08 9. 0 410 

40 091 092 | 013 4 | 0 611 

45 013 11 013 2 127 010 6 

50 121 11-3 210 6 0 17 10 

55 2 511 2410) | oe 119 2 

60 1 3 WW | oe 10 45 
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Employees over 80 years of age may contribute at the rates prescribed for 
age 30 for pensions up to a maximum of £104, or if under 55 years £156, per 
annum. The amount of pensions will vary in accordance with salary, as 
shown hereunder :— 


Annual Rate of Salary. Pension. | Annual Rate of Salary. | Pension, 
! _ 7 } 

£ £ | £. | £ £ 

1 to 130 52 365 to 416 182 
131 ,, 156 65 li 417 ,, 468 208 
157 ,, 208 7s | 469,520 234 
999 ,, 260 104 521 ,, 572 260 
261 ,, 312 130 | 5738 4, G24 | 286 
313, «364 156 | 625 and over. 312 


Clauses of the Act, which came into operation when it received Royal 
asscut, authorise the payment of pensions up to £104 per annum, without 
coutribution, to employees who attain the age of 60 years after Ist January, 
1914, and are retired after ten years’ service. The Superannuation Act 
does not apply to employees having rights to pension or gratuity under the 
Civil Service Acts, but, they may elect to come under it. 


The following statement shows the total pensions and gratuities paid 
from the sources enumerated during the year ended 30th June, 1917 :— 


Public Contri- | Total. 


Particulars, Revenue. butions. 

Pensions— | £ £ £ 
Judges .. ae oe Sat .| 1,888 wastes 1,883 
Stipends ‘to Cler, BY sz ssa VIS ot vedavs 175 
Public Service— ! | 

Superannuation Act (1903) | 140,917 | 10,360 151,277 
Superannuation Act (1916) ©...) 11,QI6¢) | 016 
Constitution Act sali P2805 )'[) 9 cetse 2, 855 
Superannuation Act Repeal “Act Sect D4 ass 14 
Police Superannuation and Reward, 47,000 | 34,626 j 81,626 
Fond. } | 
Government Railways Superannua-; 7,000 | 80,50£ | 87,504 
tion. | . 
Dilter , ses ban che ally 8008 cats . 1,200 
Total Pensions wee} 212,060 | 125,490 + 337,550 

Gratuities — | 
Railway and Tramway ne a 8,264 | > caeeee 8,264 
Public Works.. Pe : oe ne a 941 
Imperial and "State Contingents, 618 | ow... 618 

South Africa and China. i | 
Public Service 158! + ees 158 
Police Superannuation and. Reward saaebs 1,183 1,183 
Fund, : 

Government Railways Superannua-|..... . | 8,257 | 8,957 
tion Fund. | : 
Other ... io che ve wk BL708 | wai 31,708 
Tvtal Gratuities see ...{ 36,689 4,440 41,129 
Total Pensions and Gratuities| 248,749 129,930 | 378, 679 
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: War Penstons. 


The War Pensious Act, 1914-16, passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, 
provides for the grant of pensions upon the death or incapacity, as the result 
of warlike operations, of members of the Commonwealth Naval or Military 
Forces, enlisted for or employed on active service outside Australia, om 
employed on a ship of war, or enlisted or appointed for service in conneb- 
tion with naval] or military preparations or operations. The general admin- 
istration of the Act is entrusted to a Commissioner. 


The rates of pensions payable in case of death or total incapacity are 
based on the following scale :— 


Rate of Pension. { Rate of Pension. 

Rate of Pay. |" to widow on | ‘To member Rate of Pay. | To widow on | To member. 
membre ieepacity. mene | jueapactty. 

per day. | per fortnight.| per fortnight. | per day. | per fortnight.! per fortnight. 
ad | £84 ) £58. 4. sd | £8. d. £8. d. 
6 ost | 20 0 300 | 10 [| 219 6 314 0 
Pt he Oa) eee ee. Oa] ae 0 
90 | 2907) 860 | 26 | 3176 | 450 
0 | 2123 3.80 | 0 | 490 | 415 0 
Os 1) eae 390 | 37 6 | 5 0 8 5 5 0 
ll 6 216 0 | 311 0 ao | 5128 515 0 
20 | 217 3 312 0 | 50s, and over. 6 0 0 600 


In the case of death the rates of pension are as follow:—To the widow or 
_the widowed mother of an unmarried son the rate as specified above; to each 
child under 16 years of age, 20s. per fortnight for the first, 15s. for the 
second, and 10s. for each subsequent child; and to other dependents, rates 
as assessed by the Commissioners, but not exceeding in the aggregate the. 
rates specified above, plus £2 per fortnight. In the case of total incapacity 
the rates are—to the member, the rate specified above; to his wife, 50 per 
cent. of that rate; to children under.16 years of age and to other depen- 
dents, the same as in the case of death. 


In the case of partial incapacity the rates as assessed by the Commis- 
sioner; for loss of both legs, feet, arms, hands, or eyes, or of arm and leg, 
hand and foot, or one eye, together with leg, foot, hand, or arm, the maxi 
mum rate is payable to the member; for loss of one eye, half-rate; for lass 
of leg, foot, hand, or arm, maximum rate for six months, thereafter three- 
fourths. 


Where the pension payable is not more than 80 per cent. of the rate for 
total incapacity payment of a Jump sum may be substituted. The maximum 
pension payable to a child under 16 years whose parents are dead is £1 per 
fortnight up to 10 years of age, 25s. at ages 10 to 14 years, and 30s. at ages 
14 to 16 years; and except to a wife, child, widow, parent, or grandparent, 
Ko pension is payable for more than two years to any dependent who is able 
to earn a livelihood. Pensions to female dependents may not be continued 
for more than two years after marriage or re-marriage. 
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Operations under the War Peusions Act to 19th April, 1918, were as 
follow :— 


In New South In Common- 

Wales. wealth. 
Pension claims received ea eve 37,575 ole 115,094 
granted aes se 31,143 ies 99,723 
cancelled ... tes 1,401 ie 6,746 
Deaths 33 ae we deb 160 ae 585 
Annual liability at 19/4/18 ... . £1,107,071 ... 43,258,920 


INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
Invalid Pensions. 


Invalid pensions were first paid in New South Wales under the Invalidity 
and Accidents Pensions Act, passed by the State Parliament in 1907, which 
allowed pensions up to £26 a year to persons over 16 years of age permanently 
incapacitated for any work. 


The State system was maintained until the payment of invalidity pensions 
was undertaken by the Commonwealth on 15th December, 1910. The 
pensions paid during the currency of the State Act amounted to £235,012. 


The conditions attaching to invalid pensions payable by the Common- 
wealth are similar to those prescribed by the State Act; the amount of pen- 
sicn is the same as in the case of old-age pensions. The applicant. must 
have resided for at least five years, and have beconie incapacitated or blind 
in Australia; persons permanently incapacitated or blind by reason of 
congenital defect are regarded as having become so in Australia, if brought 
to Australia before the age of 3 years. Invalid pensions are not payable 
to persons whose income or property exceeds the limits prescribed in the 
ease of applicants for old-age pensions, or whose relations adequately main- 
tain them. Aliens, Asiatics (except those born in Australia), and aboriginal 
natives of Australia, Africa, Pacific Islands, and New Zealand are not 
qualified to receive invalid pensions. 


Prior to the commencement of the Commonwealth invalid pension system, 
New South Wales was the only State in which such a pension scheme was 
operative; in Victoria pensions were payable to persons permanently dis- 
abled whilst engaged in certain hazardous occupations, but only 111 claims 
were taken over by the Commonwealth. The pensions taken over. from 
New South Wales at 15th December, 1910, numbered 3,498. Particulars of 
transactions in New South Wales during the last five years are shown 
below :— 


“Ameentod | tor, oe | i WP a” 
Deaths. | and Transfors., Total. Males. “Females. Total. 

1918 | 1,63] 450 209 659 : 2,962 2,837 5,799 
1914 | 1,825 | 530 186 | «716 «| «3,587 | 3,371 | 6,908 
1915 | 2,204 388 150 538 | (4,158 3,980 | 8,138 
1916 | 2,0 1 | 445 (99 54 | 4,819 | 4,637 | 9,356 
1917 | 2,335 362 ul 473 | 5,106 5,697 | 10,803 
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The invalid pensions current in New South Wales on 30th June, 1917, 
represented 58 per thousand of population compared with 5-5 for the 
Commonwealth. 


Old-age Pensions. 


The old-age pension scheme sanctioned by the Old-age Pensions Act, 1900, 
passed by the Parliament of New South Wales, commenced to operate on 
1st August, 1901, and virtually expired on 1st July, 1909, when that portion 
of the Commonwealth Invalid and Old: age Pensions Act, 1908-1909, which 
relates to the payment of old-age pensions to men, came into operation. 
The portion of that Act authorising payment of pensions to women on 
attaining age 60 commenced to operate on 15th December, 1910. 


The total amount paid for old-age pensions for the period of nine years 
during which the State system was in operation was £4,009,127, and the 
cost of administration £165,560 approximately. On the introduction of the 
Commonwealth administration, 21,292 State pensions were converted. 


The conditions governing the payment of old-age pensions under the 
Commonwealth have varied but slightly from the conditions prevailing 
under the State Act; the age qualification is 60 years for women and 65 years 
for men, with a reduction to 60 years in case of men permanently incapaci- 
tated; the length of residence qualification is twenty years in Australia, but 
absences amounting in the aggregate to one-tenth of the total period of resi- 
‘dence are permitted. Naturalised persons are eligible for pensions, but 
aliens aud aboriginal natives are disqualified. 


Up to the 12th October, 1916, the maximum pension payable was £26 per 
annum; since that date it has been £32 10s. per annum, with proportionate 
reduction in respect of any income or property of the claimant, so that the 
pensioner’s income with the pension shall not exceed £58 10s. per annum; in 
computing income any benefits accruing from friendly societies are not to 
be reckoned as income, nor any gifts and allowances from children or grand- 
children; in assessing the value of property, the home in which the pensioner 
permanently resides is not included. Money payable to a pensioner while 
he is an inmate of a benevolent asylum or hospital may be paid to the 
asylum or hospital for his benefit. 


Prior to the introduction of the Commonwealth system, old-age pensions 
had been payable in three States—New South Wales, Victoria, and Queens- 
land. 


The following statement shows the applications received in New South 
Wales, and the number of Pienes pensions current on 30th June, 1913-17 :— 


| ‘Old-age Pensions current in New South 


teas act Lapses. Wales at 30th June. 
30th June, |New Claims. \ Cancella- |” a al | 
Deaths. tions and Total. Male. Female, Total. 
| Transfers. 
1913 4,288 2,459 628 3,087 14,078 16,791 30,869 
e 
1914 4,819 2,755 768 8,523 | 14,217 17,948 32,165 
1915 » 4,732 2,845 834 3,679 | 14,569 18,335 32,904 
1916 4,375 2,884 936 3,820 14,630 18,619 33,249 
1917 -| . 4,558 | 2,727 137 8.464 | 14591 19,350 | 33,941 
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The old-age pensioners. in New South Wales represent 18-2 per thousand 
of population; in the Commonwealth as a whole the rate is 19-2. 


The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 30th June, 1917, was as follows :— 


£ 
Paid as pensions waa aa a vee aes wa wee: 39018,987 
Paid to benevolent asylums for maintenance of pensioners .., 35,148 
Cost of administration vee sai es ae bia ae 54,393 


Total ... _ ves ves te .. £3,608,528 


| 


e a HOUSING. 
Occupied Dwellings. 


The number of occupied dwellings in New South Wales at the Census of 
1911 was 382,841. 


Private dwellings, including tenements, numbered 319,766, or 96-07 per 
cent. of occupied dwellings; boarding and lodging oe 5,966, or 1:8 per 
cent.; hotels, 2,795, or -8 per cent. 


The inmates of private dwellings numbered 1,494,504, or 91-2 per cent. of 
the total population of the State. Nearly 25 per cent. of the inmates of 
private dwellings reside in houses containing 5 rooms, while 84 per cent. 
reside in houses containing from 4 to 9 rooms. 


The principal materials used for building are wood and bricks, 49:7 per 
cent. of the occupied dwellings being built of the former and 36-4 per cent. 
of the latter; 3 per cent. are built of stone and 2-7 per cent. of iron. 


New Buildings. 


In regard to population it has been shown that the density of settlement 
im Sydney and the suburban areas varies considerably. The extent of 
building operations, as shown by the records of past years, indicates an 
inerease of dwelling-houses in New South Wales, but the major portion of 
that increase has been in suburban dwellings. 


In Sydney improvements and resumptions have been continuous; 88 
uew buildings were erected during 1917, and 440 were altered or enlarged. 
Since 1909 many of the old buildings have been demolished, and in the 
rebuilding on the areas thus made available modern requirements have been 
kept in view; but apart from them there has been a distinct, though gradual, 
development of an architectural style adapted to local conditions. In the 
suburbs the cottage plan of dwelling-house is favoured. During the past 
five years new buildings have been erected in the city and suburbs at a rate 
averaging 6,764 per annum:— 


New Buildings. Net Increase of 
Year, . . Population, 
i I Sydney and 
Sydney. Suburbs. | Total, Suburbs. 
I 
1913 281 9,061 9,342 30,600 
1914 206 8,342 8,548 27,100 
1915 123 5,943 6,066 10,500 
1916 90 4,961 5,051 1,600 
1917. 88 , 4,723 | 4,811 12,700 
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Since 1911 the number of new buildings in the suburban areas has largely 
increased, but there has been a considerable decline in building operations 
since the commencement of the war. 


GOVERNMENT Housina Areas. 


With the object of relieving the urgent demands for small dwellings, the 
Housing Act was passed in 1912, authorising the construction of dwellings 
by the Government. The administration of the Act is entrusted to a Housing 
Board, which controls the Government housing areas. The Board may 
erect buildings for residential and other purposes on land acquired by the 
Government, and may dispose of such land and buildings by lease or by sale. 


The term of a lease may not exceed seven years, and the rental must be 
sufficient to cover interest at 4 per cent. on capital value, cost of insurance, 
rates, repairs, and maintenance, a proportionate part of management ex- 
penses, and a sinking fund in respect of the capital outlay. As regards 
disposal by sale, the selling price will be based on valuation by the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank Commissioners; no person may purchase more than one 
house and Yj, acre of land, and the buyer must satisfy the Board that he is 
purchasing the land for a home for himself or a member of his family. 


The Dacey Garden Suburb, situated in the municipalities of Botany and 
Mascot, was placed under the Board’s control on its appointment, and in 
May, 1912, the management of the Observatory Hill Resumed Area was 
transferred from the Harbour Trust Commissioners. 


Dacey Garden Suburb. 


The Dacey Garden Suburb is about 5 miles from the centre of the City 
of Sydney. 

An area of Crown lands, covering 3364 acres, and valued at £21,872, was 
appropriated, and a sum of £75,000 was made available for the purposes of 
the suburb; m April, 1914, the expenditure of an additional amount of 
£150,000 was authorised. Reservations have been made for roads, parks, 
gardens, and other open public places, also for public buildings, schools, and 
for religious purposes, the area allotted for various purposes being as 
follows :—Roads, 76 acres; park lands, 312 acres; Public Schools and Tech- 
nical College, 74 acres; churches, 54 acres; police station, administrative 
buildings, &., 5 acres; leaving 211 acres on which to erect cottages and 
shops. Calculated at seven cottages to the acre, this would provide approxi- 
mately 1,487 cottages and 40 shops for the whole estate. The main roadway 
is 100 feet wide, with secondary roads 66 feet wide. 


Building operations were commenced on 6th June, 1912, and 240 cottages, 
6 shops, and 1 picture theatre had been completed at 30th June, 1917. The 
cottages are built of brick or concrete blocks, on stone or rubble foundations, 
with tile and slate roofs. The accommodation of the smallest dwellings is 
three rooms, and of the largest four rooms, kitchen, &. The rentals ranged 
from 12s. 6d. to 18s. 6d., and the average cost from £276 to £640, which 
includes building, kerbing and guttering, asphalting footpaths, turfing, 
sewerage connection, &e. 

The capital employed at 30th June, 1917, amounted to £150,961, of which 
£117,372 represented the cost of erection of houses. During the financial 
year 1916-17 the rentals contracted for amounted to £8,992, and the rents 
received to £8,869; at the end of the year the arrears of rent outstanding 
amounted to £57. 
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Observatory Hill Resumed Area. 


The Observatory Hill Resumed Area is situated on the foreshores of Port 
Jackson, adjoining the wharves, and contains a number of business premises 
and residences, including dwellings, erected on the flat system, for waterside 
workers. The area comprises about 30 acres, and was acquired by the 
Government in 1900 in connection with the Darling Harbour wharves re- 
sumption; being the oldest settled portion of Sydney, practically the whole 
of the area required improvement. The capital employed amounted to 
£1,336,595 as at 30th June, 1917; the total revenue during the year 1916-17 
was £64,516; and the expenditure £19,034, exclusive of interest on loan 
capital. 

Sydney Municipal Housing Area. 


An Act was passed in 1912 to enable the Municipal Council of the 
City of Sydney to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to 
acquire land. 

A block of flats has been erected by the Council on land acquired in 
Chippendale in connection with street improvements. The buildings are 
three storeys high, and cover a ground space of 279 feet by 78 feet; the 
total cost, including land, was £49,814. At each end there are four shops 
opening upon business thoroughfares, and the remainder of the building is 
divided into 71 suites of self-contained flats of two, four, or six rooms; the 
rents range from 12s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. per week. 


StaTE ADVANCES FoR HoMEs. 


Under the provisions of an Act passed in 1913 the Commissioners of the 
Government Savings Bank were authorised to make advances, to an aggre- 
gate amount of £300,000 in any financial year, to enable persons to erect 
or enlarge their homes or to purchase dwellings. already constructed. 

The Bank advances up to three-fourths of the value of the property to a 
maximum of £750, and the repayments in the case of new stone, concrete, 
or brick buildings are to be made within thirty years, and in the case of 
wooden structures within twenty years. No advance will be made to any 
person who at the time of the application is the owner of another dwelling 
in the State. 

The system came into operation on Ist July, 1914; and up to 80th June, 
1917, the amount of £795,060 had been advanced.to 2,152 borrowers; £5,925 
remains to be paid on the completion of buildings, so that the ‘total 
advances to these persons will be £800,985, or an average of £372 each. The 
transactions during each year were as follows :— 


Year Applications received, Advances approved. | Advances made. 
ended a 1 a aan a ral > = 
30th June No. Amount, No. | Amount. | No. Amount. 

! & i 

bo | £ | £ 
1915 840 | 337,894 — 728 | 283,870 575 | 221,900 
1916 928 333,490 | 927 | 346,175 794 298,375 
1917 992 347,810 946 | 329,100 , 783 | 274,785 
‘Total ...| 2,760 | 1,019,194 | 2,601 |. 959,145 | 2,152 | 795,060 


In the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area the administrative authority may 
erect homes for settlers, the cost to be repaid by a deposit of 10 per cent., 
and the balance in twenty-four half-yearly instalments, with interest at 


5 per cent. 
materials on ten years’ terms. 


Settlers who build their own homes may. obtain bailing 
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RELIGIONS. 


Churches in New South Wales. 


New South Wales being originally a Crown colony, the church establish- 
ment as existing in England was introduced. Subsequently, there was 
accorded to the clergy of each of the principal denominations support from 
the Crown in the form of subventions, which were continued under a statute 
passed in New South Wales in 18386, as an annual payment of £30,000 
divisible between the Chureh of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and Wesleyan denominations. In 1862 these subventions were restricted to 
the clergy then actually in receipt of State aid, and in the succeeding. year 
(1863) the subventions paid by the State amounted to £82,372, distributed 
as follows:—Church of England, £17,967; Roman Catholic, £8,748; Presby- 
terian, £2,878; Wesleyan Methodist, £2,784. 

The number of recipients of these subventions in June, 1918, was one,. 
the total allowance made during 1916-17 amounting to £175. 


Church Constitution and Government. 


Property belonging to the Church of England may be vested in corporate 
bodies of Trustees, and trusts for various dioceses have been formed under 
the Act of Parliament passed in the year 1881. They are entitled to hold, 
on behalf of the Church, all real and personal property which may ba 
assigned to them by grant, will, or otherwise. There are seven dioceses in 
the province of New South Wales, under a Metropolitan, viz., Sydney, New- 
castle, Goulburn, Bathurst, Armidale, Riverina, and Grafton. In each 
diocese a Synod, consisting of clerical and lay representatives meets annually 
to make ordinances for the government of the Church. Each diocesan synod 
elects from its members representatives to sit at the Provincial Synod of 
New South Wales, which meets every three years, and to the General Synod 
of Australia and Tasmania, which meets every five years. 

The Roman Catholic Church is under the direction of the Archbishop 
of Sydney under whom are the Suffragan Bishops of Maitland, Goulburn, 
Bathurst, Armidale, Wileannia, and Lismore, the State of New South Wales 
forming an’ ecclesiastical province. An Apostolic Delegation for Austra- 
lasia was constituted in 1914, with headquarters at Syduey. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the State are classi- 
fied into seventeen Presbyteries, consisting of a number of separate charges, 
to each of which a Minister is appointed. The management of the affairs of 
the Presbyterian Church is controlled by a General Assembly, which sits 
annually. It is presided over by a Moderator, who is elected by 
the Presbyteries. By Act of Parliament, the Assembly has power to grant 
permission to trustees to mortgage Church property, and trustees are author- 
ised to hold property for the Church generally. In July, 1901, a scheme of 
federal union was adopted by representatives from the various States, and 
the United Church is called the Presbyterian Church of Australia, the 
General Assembly of which meets alternately in the capital city of the vari- 
ous States every second year. : 

On 1st January; 1902, the Wesleyan Methodist Church, the Primitive 
Methodist Church, and the United Methodist Free Church in New South 
Wales entered into organic union, with a common name, common funds, 
common laws, and equal rights. The United Church is known as “The 

. Methodist Church of Australasia.” The South Sea Mission Districts. are 
under the control of the New South Wales Conference. | od 

The Congregational Union of New South Wales was incorporated in 1882 
by an Act which: gives it legal.status, and empowers. it to, hold. property. 
The Union allows every separate church to maintain independence in the 
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administration of its local affairs. Assemblies for the transaction of 
denominational business, &c., are held every six months. 

The churches of the Baptist Denomination, which are independent of 
each other, are united together in a voluntary association called the Baptist 
Union of New South Wales, which holds annual and half-yearly meetings. 
The denomination has a fund controlled by trustees, from which churches 
are assisted on terms, with easy repaymeuts. At the annual or assembly 
meetings, officers are chosen by nomination and ballot, and ministers or 
laymen are eligible for the highest positions. The churches prosecute Home 
Mission work in this State, and maintain a Foreign Mission Establishment 
in India. : 

The Salvation Army was established in Australia in 1881. Melbourne 
was made the chief centre for Australia under the command of a Commis- 
sioner; Sydney, Newcastle, Bathurst, and Armidale, are now district head- 
quarters for New South Wales, each district being under direction of a 
divisional commander, all officers and members bearing military titles and 
designations; there are also treasurers and secretaries to corps. Persons 
who are in sympathy with the Salvation Army and attend its meetings, but 
who have not subseribed to the “articles of war’—whieh combine a con- 
fession of faith and a pledge against the use of intoxicating liquors and 
baneful drugs—are regarded as adherents. 

The various Jewish congregational movements in Sydney were amalga- 
mated when the Great Synagogue was opened in 1878. <A local ecclesiastical 
court was opened in 1905, when an ordained Rabbi arrived from England 
to become chief minister of the community, and president of its court. There 
have been other Jewish cougregations, at West Maitland and Newcastle; and 
there is one in existence at Broken Hill. 


Census Records of Religion, 1911. 


The. following statement shows for.New South Wales the strength of 
religious denominations, as disclosed by the Census of 2nd April, 1911:— 


| | | 


= Religion. Males. | Females. | Total. 
Christian — | 
Church of England 380,324 | 353,676 734,000 
Presbyterian ... 96,354 | 86,557 182,911 
- Methodist 75,512 | 75,762 151,274 
Congregational 10,888 | 11,767 22,655 
Baptist... 9,891 ; 10,788 20,679 
Church of Christ 2,865 | 3,547 6,412 
Salvation Army 3,475 2,938 7,413 
~ Lutheran és 4,824 | 2,263 7,087 
‘Seventh Day Adventist 806 | 1,193 1,999 
.. Unitarian A .6 512 332 844 
Protestant (undefined) 21,309 | 15,595 36,904 . 
Roman Catholic a Be | 190, 122 185,269 375,391 
Greek Catholic 885 198 1,083 
‘Catholic (undefined) ... . 18,214 18,408 36,622 
. Others ... oe sity sas . 4,503 4,552 9,055 
Total o.oo i 820,484 173,845 1,594,329 
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Religion, Males. Females. ; Total. 
—_ - st 
Non-Christian— | 
Hebrew, vee een 440828598 ‘7,660 
Mohammedan .., oh f4 iss bbe 776 43 gig 
Buddhist ie oe ae we 437 | 11 448 
Confucian te. = wee ee e 1,198 | «6 1,204 
Pagan ... oe ses ae ee en3) 254 ae | 24 
Others... 0 cee 2,238 150 2,388 
Total... a fe3 i Sa 8,965 ; 38,808 12,773 
Indefinite— ee SS ae 
No Denomination... de wee i 328 | 235 | 563 
Freethinker ... ie wee - oe 873 164 | , 1,037, 
Agnostic a af ee a Ba 845 131 ; 976 
Othe ee eet OP 885 
a = 
Motel es Sie) - ae. sheen Ah 3,068 : 1,143 4,211 
No Religion— aoa eee aia 
Atheist... kal 184 i Se 
No Religion 2.00 eas a 2,228 | 446 2,674 | 
Others .., ae ~ we ie a 59 , 15 74 
Total... | sus a sis a8 2,471 | 431 2,952 
| 
Object to state ... ae ie ei ite 14,989 6,997 21,986 
Duspecified wt akg a ny me 7,721 | 2,762 10,483 
Grand Total... is ati . | 857,698 789,036 1,646,734 


The above figures are exclusive of 992 males, 722 females, total 1,714 per- 
sons, within the Federal capital territory, also 2,012 full-blooded Australian 
aboriginals living in the State, and 10 within the Federal capital territory, 

*81071 -0 
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An interesting comparison of the number of persons belonging to the 
principal religions at the date of each Census from 1891-1911 is afforded in 
the subjoined table. In this table “ Catholic” (undefined) has been included 


with “Roman Catholic” :— 


Number of Persons, Proportion per cent. 
Religious Denominations. — en oa 
1991, | 1901. 1911, 1g9l. | 1901, | 1921. 
if | t 
t ] Hi 
Protestant— i 
Church of England 503,054 | 623,131 ; 734,667 | 45°32! 46°58) 45°46 
Methodist ... 112,448 | 137,638 | 151,392 | 10°13 | 10°29 9°37 
Presbyterian i ae ..-| 109,390 | 132,617 | 183,099 ; 9°86) 9°91] 11°33 
Congregational... is | 24,090 | 24,834 | 22,656 | 2:17; 1:86] 1:40 
Baptist not or 13, 029 | 15,441! 20,679 | 1:18) 1°15 1°28 
Lutheran 7.950 | 7,887 7,087 72 “BD “44 
Unitarian 1,329 770 | 844! °12; -06 "05 
Salvation Army... 10,315 9,585 | 7,413 | 93°72 “46 
Other Protestants ... 9,741) 14,251 54,395 | -87| 1:06] 3:37 
Total, Protestants « 791,346 | 965, 654 1,182, ae 71°30 | 72°18 | 73°16 
Roman Catholic fei .» 286,911 347,286 | | 412, 680 | 25 ea 25°96 | 25°54 
Greek Church... ‘ vl 253 | 561 1,083 | -02 04 07 
~| —| : 
i | 
Others— | i 
Jew, Hebrew ‘ se 5,484 6,447 7,660 49! +48 ‘47 
Buddhist, Confucian, ‘Moham- : 
medan, &. 11,508 ; 8,035 5,114 1:04: -60 "32 
Freethinkers, Agnostics, ‘ke. 6,358 3,564 3,929 | S57 ‘OT 23 
No Denomination, No Religion .. | 8,062 | 6,265 3,239 | °73; °'47 21 
; 1,109,922 |1,337,812 1,615,937 100 100 
Object to state. ssa sl 11,237 13,068 | 22,008 | ... | sas 
Unspecified ... 2,795 3,966 | 10,503 as 
Total, New South Wales, ) |, j; 
including Federal Grae pacer wee pspaeae eens | 


Not#. The figures for 1911, for purposes of comparison with the previous Census returns, include 


persons within the Federal capital territory. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Complete statements regarding occupations and ages of breadwinners at 
the Census of 1911 have appeared in previous issues of the Year Book. 
It is undesirable to repeat them. ; 


AwnnuaL Recorps or Primary AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


For the intervals between the census periods, records as to the numbers of 
persons in occupations are restricted to the primary industries, and to the 
manufacturing section of the industrial group, concerning which groups 
annual returns are collected in this Bureau of Statistics. The following are 
the figures: showing persons permanently employed in the principal 
industries of the State since 1911. The majority of women and girls 
engaged in agriculture and dairying are only partly so employed, in con- 
junction with, or in addition to, their usual domestic duties. In the manu- 
facturing industry, employees in establishments where no machinery is 
used are not recorded, unless at least four persons are engaged :— 


{ ni 


Agricultural. Dairying. Pastoral. Mining. _.| Manufacturing. 
y & os ; Comland| 
Year. Metal. | “shale. 


} 


Males, | Females.) Males, | Females. | Males. | Males. | Pomates. 


Males. | Males. 


1911 | 58,299 | 5,782 27,488 | 19,422 43,387 | 19,360 17,657 | 82,083 26,541 
1912 | 58,984 | 5,779 | 26,537 | 18,439 | 41,893 | 19,807 | 18,051 | 88,178 | 27,383 


1913 | 61,525 | 6,950 | 25,961 | 18,478 | 40,543 | 19,914 | 18,966 | 93,036 | 27,364 
1915* | 59,944! 7,875 | 23,435 ) 15,917 | 39,131 | 13,190 } 18,221 | 90,409 | 26,202 
1916* | 59,256 | 8,743 | 21,979 | 15,404 | 38,042 | 14,412 | 16,892 | 87,724 | 28,677 
1917* | 55,122 | 9,433 | 22,363 | 16,644 | 38,607 | 15,479 | 17,338 | 88,910 | 29,087 


* Figures relate to year ended 80th June, except mining, which are for 3lst December. 


In 1917 the number of persons employed in agriculture decreased, while 
in pastoral and dairying an increase is evident; but as, im many cases, 
agriculture is associated with other rural occupations, persons may be 
returned as engaged in agriculture in one year, and in other rural pursuits 
in another year. 


Grouping the figures shown above in Primary and Secondary Industries, 
the following results are obtained :— 


Primary. | All Industries. 
Year fe ee _| Secondary—| - 
. ' Manufacturing. ' 

| Rural. | Mining, | Total. Males, | Females Total. 
1911 154,378 | 37,017 | 191,395 | 108,624 | 248,274 | 51,745 300,019 
1912 151,632 | 37,858 | 189,490 115,561 | 253,450 | 51,601 | 305,051 
1913 153,457 38,880 | 192,337 120,400 259,945 | 52,792 | 312,737 
1915* | 146,302 | 31,411 | 177,713 116,611 | 244,330 | 49,994 | 294,324 
1916* | 143,424 | 31,304 | 174,728 116,401 | 238,305 | 52,824 | 291,129 
I917* | 142,169 | 32,817 174,986 117,997 | 237,819 | 55,164 | 292,983 


* Figures relate to year endel 20th June, except minin3, which are for 31st Decem>er, 
*35563—A 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Power to legislate with regard to immigration and emigration is conferred 
upon the Commonwealth Parliament, under the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia Constitution Act, and the legislation under this section is contained 
in the following enactments:—Immigration Act, 1901-1912; Pacific Island 
Labourers Act, 1901-1906; Contract Immigrants Act, 1905; Emigration 
Act, 1910. 


The enactments relating to immigration operate in the direction of 
restricting the right of entry of persons to the Commonwealth. 


They define the classes of persons who come under the heading of 
prohibited immigrants, including persons who fail to pass prescribed dictation 
tests or do not possess the prescribed certificate of health, criminals, and 
immoral persons, or persons otherwise undesirable. Persons suffering from 
serious transmissible or communicable disease are debarred specifically; also 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded or epileptic persons; and the Immigration 
Act, 1912, makes special provision for the establishment of medical bureaux 
at places outside the Commonwealth; and for the appointment of medical 
referees in the Commonwealth or outside it, to conduct the medical examina- 
tion of immigrants, or intending immigrants. The onus of the introduction 
of prohibited immigrants lics chiefly upon the masters, owners, agents, or 
charterers of vessels, a penalty of £100 attaching in respect of each such 
entrant or stowaway, as well as the liability for maintenance and deportation. 
A stowaway is defined as any person other than a bona fide passenger, or a 
member of the crew duly entered on the ship’s articles. The administration 
is empowered to search vesse!s for stowaways. 

Exemption from the general provisions of the Acts may be claimed by 
persons holding exemption certificates, by persons accredited by any Govern- 
mcut, by members of the King’s regular sea and land forces, and by masters 
and crews of public vessels of any Government, and of vessels trading to 
Commonwealth ports, providing, in regard to the vessels last mentioned, that 
if any of the crew be missing when the vessel clears the port, such person 
may be declared a prohibited immigrant, and the master be held respon- 
sible. The prescribed dictation test may be imposed at any time up to two 
years after the admission of an immigrant. Provision is made for the 
conditional entry of prohibited immigrants for a limited period. 


Contract Immigrants. 


The Contract Immigrants Act, 1905, regulates the admission of immi- 
grants under contract to perform manual labour. Contracts in this connec- 
tion must be in writing, made by or on behalf of some person named and 
resident in Australia. They are subject to Ministerial approval, which may 
be withheld if the fulfilment of the contract is likely to be prejudicial to the 
public welfare, either as affecting an industrial dispute, or as to the con- 
ditions of, and standards prevailing in, local industry. It may be withheld, 
also, if there is insufficient evidence of difficulty in obtaining a worker of 
equal skill and ability within the Commonwealth. This latter provision is 
not applicable to contract immigrants who are British subjects, born in the 
United Kingdom or descended from a British subject there born; nor does 
the Act apply to domestic servants and personal attendants accompanying 
their employers. 
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The following statement shows the number of contract immigrants 
admitted to Australia since 1908, and also the numbers of those whose 
contracts designated some locality in New South Wales as the subject place 
of the contract :— 


Contract Immigrants admitted to Australia. ; Contracts 
Year relating to 
. | New South 
British. | -Non-British. Total. : Wales, 
| pare 
1903 | 20 2 22 | 14 
1909 152 6 158 3t 
1910 | 3 1 39 | 10 
1911 } 332 20 | 352 } 12 
1912 201 ° 16 217 | 89 
1913 27 1 “| 28 | ll 
1914 » 90 Je 20 [ 1 
1915 10 32 42 j 33 
1916 3 35 388 ; 36 
1917 ee et; ons : aie 
EMIGRATION. 


The Emigration Act, 1910, operates in the direction of restricting the 
‘enugrati#én of children and aboriginal natives from Australia, regulating 
contracts in relation thereto, and supervising the transportation or removal 
of prohibited immigrants. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 
The Commonwealth. 


All activities by the Commonwealth for the encouragement of immigra- 
tion have ceased for the period of the war; previously the Commonwealth 
operations in this connection were confined to advertisement of the attrac- 
tions of Australia generally, with a view to promoting the flow of voluntary 
immigration to the different States. 


The State Policy. 
State-assisted immigration was inaugurated in New South Wales in the 
year 1832, and maintained until 1885. After an interval of twenty years, 
the policy was resumed in 1905. 
The following statement shows the expenditure on, and the resulting 


increase of population from, the encouragement of immigration by the State 
grants, in the period 1910-17 :— 


Immigrants assisted. 


Year | Expenditure, i - = aan | Unassisted 
ended dotusise OF | Nominated. | Selevted. | Totai rey te 
30th June. | Administration, _ ae . —— employment. 
| Males. Females Males. Females. Males. | Females. 
- — — : 1 
i £ é 
1910 | 26,815 1,068 | 1,184) 1,455 526 | 2,523 | 1,710 1,730 - 
191] 32,786 2,422 |. 2,317 | 1,960 599 | 4,382 | 2,916 2,317 
1912 | 59,186 4,577 | 4,304 | 2,942 | 1,033 | 7,519 | 5,337 3,269 
1913 | 69,656 | 5,002 | 6,148 | 1,745 754 | 6,747 | 6,902 3,787 
19l4a | 33,158 1,983 | 3,401 662, 76S | 2,645 | 4,169 3,377 
1915 | 24,601 | 495 825 126 250 621 | 1,075 584 
1916 | 13,570 335 553 19 133 334 | 686 249 
1917 3,690 163 363 5 55 163 | 418 123 
: 1 ( € 
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Since the outbreak of war the assisted immigration to New South Wales 
has been confined mainly to domestic servants, but on account of war 
pressure even this class of immigration has almost ceased. 


For the financial year 1917-18 the sum of £2,500 was voted for the 
promotion of immigration and advertising the State, whilst an additional 
sum of £2,296 was voted to meet the proportion of the joint expendi- 
ture of the amalgamated Immigration Department of New South Wales 
and Victoria which is chargeable to New South Wales. These votes are. 
supplementary to the usual vote, approximating £14,000, for maintenance 
and administration of the Immigration Office in London, and of the 
Immigration and Tourist Bureau in Sydney. 


The amalgamation of the Immigration Offices in London of the States 
of New South Wales and Victoria took place on 1st July, 1913, but owing 
to the restriction of immigration it was decided to discontinue the amal: 
gamation on 30th June, 1918. 


Arrangements exist with various steamship companies for reductions 
in the ordinary rates for passages from the United Kingdom. Besides these 
reductions a Government contribution, ranging from £4 to £8, is made 
towards the fares, these concessions being allowed to persons approved in 
Londen by the immigration officials. 


The following statement shows the proportion of British subjects, in com- 
parison with foreign-born, among assisted immigrants, in the period 
1910-1917 :— 


Immigrants from— 


year (77 —— ——_--—— | Total. 
soa acl United Kingdom. BAA Sti Foreign Countries. | 
Homin: | setectea Nomin- | getected, | Nomin- | selected | Nomin- | setectea | Total. 
ated. - ‘| ated. | ‘ ated. | ated. | | 
! 
1910 2,210 1,958 | 20 12 22 ll 2,252 | 1,981 4,233 
‘1911 4,675 2,524 4 3 60 32 4,739 2,559 | 7,298 
1912 | 8,781 3,958 I a 99 17 8,881 | 3,975 | 12,856 
1913 | 10,997 2,482 3 ah 150 17 | 11,150 | 2,499 | 13,649 
1914 | 5,197 1,396 23 8 164 26 5,384 | 1,430 | 6,814 
1915 | 1,298 369 | Bak 14 7| 1,820] 376] 1,696 
1916 869 145 | 7 ta 12 7 888 152 | 1,040 
1917 515 60 2 ) ain 526 60 586 
t } I 


Assisted passages are granted to immigrants who are classified as selected 
or as nominated; the former include only farmers, agricultural labourers, 
and domestic servants. Selected immigrants must be under 45 years of age, 
of good character, and in general must afford satisfactory evidence that 
they are likely to prove suitable settlers; they are brought to the State for 
minimum net fares of £6 for domestic servants and £8 for agriculturists, 
and assistance is given in respect of their wives and families. 


As a further encouragement to domestic servants, the Government 
arranged in 1912 to advance part of the fare, to be repaid in instalments after 
arrival. Arrangements have been made also whereby a person resident in 
New South Wales may prepay the cost of the passage for a domestic, who 
will repay the advance in instalments extending over a period of six months. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of selected immigrants in 
their respective occupational ¢ classes in each financial year :— 


Year ended Rural Workers. | D " | Famili A 
€ omestic i 
30th June. | Farm | Servants. | Other, foregoing. 

; Farmers. Labourers, Total. i 
1910 ll | 1,428 1,439 434 ose 108 
1911 12 ; 1,831 1,843 387 vas 329 
1912 11 =| 2,472 2,483 520 205 167 
1913 10 | = (1,662 1,672 549 3 275 
1914 13 i 529 542 579 oes 309 
1915 1 ' 14 15 508 ose 53 
1916 1 i 7 8 126 ses 18 
1917 tes 3 3 51 toe 6 


Persons nominated for assisted passage by relatives in the State may 
be granted a reduction on each full fare, the lowest net fares to nominated 
accepted immigrants being £8 per adult for wives and families of farm 
workers, £10. for wives and families of other workers, and £12 for all other 
nominees. 


Nominators are required to lodge the reduced steamer fare, and . to 
guarantee that employment awaits nominees, or that adequate provision will 
be made for their maintenance. 


Any immigrant who settles upon the land as owner, lessee, or labourer, 
within a reasonable time of his arrival, may be granted concessions in regard 
to railway fares and freight when travelling to the district in which he. 
settles. These concessions may be granted also to nominated immigrants, 
proceeding to the homes of their nominators, or travelling to take up farm 
work or domestic service. 


Trape Unions. 


The Trade Union Act, 1881, defines a “Trade Union” as “any com= 
bination, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations. 
between workmen and employers, or between workmen and . -workmen,. 
or between employers and employers, or for imposing restrictive con- 
ditions on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such combination 
would or. would not, if this Act had not been passed, have been deemed. 
to have been an unlawful combination.by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade.” 


The Act provided simple machinery for the incorporation, free of cost, of | 
Unions, and the practical advantages of registration quickly became evident . 
to those interested in industrial organisation. . 


In regard to Trade Union contracts, the Act expressly ‘stipulates that: 
nothing contained in it shall enable any Court to entertain any legal pro-- 
ceeding instituted with the object of directly enforeing or recovering, 
damages for breach of— 


(1) Agreements— 


(a) between members of a Trade Union as such concerning the condi- 
tion on which any members . . . shall or shall not sell their 
goods, transact business, employ or be employed. ; 


5 (t) for the payment by any person of any subscription or penalty 1 to.a 
Trade Union. : 
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(c) for the application of funds of a Trade Union to— 


(i) provide benefits to members, or 

(ii) furnish contributions to any employer or workman not a 
member of such Trade Union, in consideration of such em- 
ployer or workman acting in conformity with the rules or 
resolutions of such Trade Union, or 

(iii) discharge any fine imposed upon any person by sentence of a 
Court of Justice. 


(d) made between one Trade Union and another. 


(2) Bonds to secure the performance of any of the above-mentioned 
agreements. 


‘This section does not, however, render unlawful any such agreements as 
are mentioned above, nor does any provision of the Act-affect agreements— 
(i) between partners as to their own business; 
’ Gi) between employer and employee regarding such employment; 
(iii) in consideration of the sale of goodwill of a business or. of in- 
struction in any profession, trade, or handicraft. 


The Industrial Arbitration Acts provide for the incorporation of trade 
unions as industrial unions, and the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act, 1918, extended the powers of trade unions by authorising them to 
acquire, own, and deal with property, to sue members for payment of sub- 
seriptions, fines, &e., in accordance with their rules; to apply money and 
‘property to the furtherance of political objects, provided that payments for 
‘such purpose be made out of a separate fund maintained by purely voluntary 
‘contributions. The Act also compels trade unions to admit to membership 
all persons of good character who are by nature of their occupation qualified 
for admission. 

Incorporation and Dissolution. 


In the thirty-six years, 1882-1917, 553 unions have been incorporated 
under the Trade Union Act. The maximum number of registrations of 
“Trade Unions in any year was 46 in 1902. The next highest numbers were 
45:-in 1917, 38 in 1890, and 35 in 1901. The numbers, for quinquennial 
‘periods, of new Unions registered and of such registrations since cancelled 
-or still effective, as at December, 1917, are as follows:— 


j . Registrations of each Period. 
Period. — nee - 
. Since Cancelled. | Sttil Effective. 

l : \ 
1882-6 49 32 17 
1887-91 — 92 77 | 15 
1892-6 23 20 i 3 
1897-1901 43 21 i 22 
1902-6 96 70 26 
- 1907-11 125 63 62 
92 26 15 11 
1913 . 17 5 12 
1914~ 13 7 6 
1915 11 4 7 
1916 13 | 4 9 
1917 i a ore 45 

! —— oe 
Total to 31st . i 

Dec., 1917 } ss j 338 235 


The majority of unions are of comparatively recent formation, since 195 
of those existent have been registered since the beginning of 1900. The 
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number existent at the end of 1917 represents approximately 42 per cent. of 
the total unions formed under the Act. The average life of all extinct 
unions was about seven years. 

Cancellations for the most part have been directly consequent upon non- 
compliance with the requirements of the law in regard to making returus 
az to the membership and funds, which default was usually attributable to 
the moribund condition of the union. A number have disappeared by 
amalgamation with kindred unions, and there is an increasing tendency 
towards this course. 

The progression of recent years is indicated in the following statement :— 


New Unions | oe of Licata ee Member- 
Y¥ ; U f ip of Unions 

as Registered. aist Deo. y 1917 | * Beparthi, 
1908 25 6 745 
1909 27 17 767 
1910 29 16 749 
1911 668i 14 804 
1912 26 15 962 
me | |g | oe 
1915 1 4 | 13053 
1916 13 4 | 1,090 
1917 45 eft 


Aggregate Funds and Membership. 


The following statement shows the position of all Trade Unions (ie., for 
eniployers and employees) for the five years 1912 to 1916, as regents finaness 
and membership : — 


Particulars. | 1912, 1913, | 1814. 1915. 1916. 


209 214 219 219 | 215 


Trade Unions ... L 

Total receipts ... £)/ 199,157 | 209,478 | 297,314 | 267,060 | 248,072 
Total expenditure £| 173,474 | 183,304 | 271,570 | 257,297 | 256,909 
Total funds... nea £| 151,543 | 193,520 | 186,568 | 205,020 | 205,398: 
Membership “a ea £| 201,144 | 218,005 | 240,798 | 230,603 | 234,308 
Receipts per momber .. oan ...| 198. 9d. | 19s. 8d, | 24s. Sd. | 23s. 2d. | 21s. 2d. 
Expenditure per member ons ...| 17s. 3d. | 16s. 10d.) 22s. 7d. | 228. 4d. | 21s. 11d. 
Amassed funds per member ... ...| 15s. Id. | 17s. 94. | 15s. 6d. | 17s. 9d. | Vis. 6d. 


The unions are classified in two groups according to their constitution, 
viz., of employers and of employees. The following table displays their: 
relative positions as at 31st December, 1916 :— 


ae Membership. : Funds. 
co = 
Classification, 5 | | s 
3 Males. |Females; Total. 5 Aggregate.|Per Union. 
a i é 
| 

; | | £ £ 
Employers ai a3 aoe 13 2,609 149 2,758) 212 | 2,448 188 
Employees... ws ws.], 202: | 218, 609 |12,941 231 550 | 1 ,082 | 202,950 1,005 


Total... .. | 215 | 221,218 | 955 


| 2 2 
} ) 
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The following statement gives a general view of the numerical strength 


of all trade unions during the last four years: — 


Membership. 1913. 1914 1915. | 1916. 

I 
Less than... Su% 100 48 47 43 | 50 
100andlessthan 500 85 79 Te 64 
500, 1,000) 22 | 97 | 95 (a8 
1,000, 1,500 | 11 9 10 10 
1,500, 2,000 | 15 23 | | 8 
2,000 ,, 3,000, 7 rst | “wi 
3,000, 4,000 | 5 7 9 9 
4,000 ,, 5,000 4, 3) 1 5 
5,000, 8000, 4] 6) 9 6 
8,000 ,, 10,000; 2) 1 oe ae 

10,000, 20 ,000 | 2; 2 2 | 
20,000, 25,000, 1 1 i ae 
Over 9 30,000 | are <i ees 1 
Not stated = 8 13 22 | 26 
Total ~ a 214 | 219 | 219 | 219 


Eupioyers’ Unions. 


Appended is a list of the employers’ unions, showing receipts, expendi- 
ture, funds, and membership at 31st December, 1916:— 


* Return not received. 


| : Membership 
Group. ee: Receipts. aenendis Funds. (Employers’ Unions), 
| Males. Femsles: | Total. 
a ae. ved 
| | £ £ £ | 
-Licensed Victuallers 1 | 1,469 | 1,741 | 231 1,059 | 149 } 1,208 
' | ; 
Carters... ue} LE 410 379 | 644 376 | 376 
Contractors 1 | 43 | 45 21 20 1 wn 20 
Builders 2 1,291 | 1,799 1,113 161 161 
Barriers. 0.) 1 | 108 | 1,087 | ois | 417 | ow | 47 
| 
Butchers 1 | 438 515 | = 93 120 120 
Bakers on eee | 1,097 [1,105 | 63 150 150 
| | 
‘Tug and Lighter Owners 1] 84 13 101 8B i... 28 
Laundrymen 1 | 91 | 194 ll | 9: oo. 91 
Electrical Employers 1 | 200 | 170 | 50 33 Ce 
| | i 
Hairdressers 1 199 200 | 1 | 154 | 154 
Slaters, Tilers, and Shing, | 
lers® Sal ae | | | 
sees | i : ! i ie 
Total... .| =13 | 6,428 | 7,218 | 2,448 | 2,609 149 | 2,758 
Ls 
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he 8 Ep Loyeges’ UNIons, 
Development. 


As regards numbers, membership, and funds, trade unions of employees 
constitute much the stronger group. Though some of the early unions 
formed in New South Wales were branches of British or foreign organisa- 
tions, for the most part unions were of local origin and independent govern- 
ance. But as the conception of unionism has undergone radical revision in 
recent years, so the constitution of unions has been subject to alteration in 
the direction of centralisation, Throughout the first decade of registration— 
in fact, practically till 1890—separate unions were constituted for the various 
branches of industries, also for male and female workers in those 
branches. Since 1900 there has been apparent a movement towards consoli- 
dation of allied interests, so that few local unions retain their absolute 
autonomy, and the sphere of influence of most unions has extended through- 
out the State, or even outside it. Practically all unions, whether. local, 
State, or federated, are affiliated with Central Councils in Sydney, New- 
castle, or Broken Hill. The movement towards consolidation received an 
impetus during 1912 from the rearrangement of Industrial Boards under 
the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, on the basis of craft unionism, thus 
making allied interests subject to the oversight of one chairman; this 
alteration was bound to increase the tendency towards concentration. 

The receipts and expenditure during 1916, also the accumulated funds and 
the membership, as at December, 1916, for employees only, are shown in 
the following table :— 


{ 


| 
. 


t 
i 
i : 
| | Membership. 
| (Employees’ Unions). 
i 
1 
| 


Industrial Classification. ,Receipis. | | Bxpendi- Funds. | 


| ture, 


* Funds per 
member 


Se 


| Males. | Females. Total. 
i 
+ ee eee ee _ 
Unions of Employees--- | £ £ | £ : s. a. 
Building... oes .... 21,889] 20,495 | 30,757 | 20,921 50 | 20,9711 29 5 
Clothing ies | 4,571) 4,127 7,890 | 4,273; 4,255 | 8,528) 18 6 
Engineering and Metall wh a 
wi orking ... | 34,103) 37,281 | 27,263 | 21,921) 13 | 21,934) 24 10 
Food, Drink and Narestics! 14,197] 14,272 | 11,242 | 17,721) 2,478 20, 199, 11 2 
Land Transport, exclusive! | | 
of Railwaysand Tramways: 6,452) 6,178 4,662 6,459} | 6,459! 14 5 
Mining and Smelting ..| 48,642! 57,286 | 27,168 | 19,429)... 19,429; 28 0 
Pastoral tes iad .., 88,591; 33,603 | 23,439 , 33,587) 8L i 33,618! 13 11 
Printing, Bookbinding, &c.) 8,306) 7,207 | 13,460 | 3,577, 960 | 4,537/ 59 4 
Railways and Tramways ...; 12,018} 12,051 | 7,231 23,224) 268 | 23,492 2, 6 2 
Shipping and Sea Transport! 18,512) 18,310 | 8,678 18,211 oe 18,211) 9 6 
Manufacturing, n.e.i. J 14,111) 15,532 | 19,443 | 14,657) 2,574 17,231 22 7 
Miscellaneous— i ! : 
Labour Councils and Fed-! ‘ | 
erations of Employees ...; 2,367! 2,362 565 we | | ee 
Kight-hour Committees...) 1,504) 1,456 6,358 Goeth pete I. <ods 
Other Miscellaneous ..., 21,883] 19,336 | 14,794 | 34,629 2,312 | 36,941| 11 9 
i es ‘ ——— ito in 
Total Unions of Employees...| 241,644] 249,691 | 202,950 218, 609) 12,941 /281,,550/ i7 6 


The strongest unious financially are those connected with the printing and 
bookbinding trades. Next in order of importance, measured by accumulated 
funds per membe3, are the building and mining groups. 

Local unions are affliated with the Labour Federations, which have their 
headquarters at Sydney, Neweastle, and Broken Hill—the three large indus- 
trial centres of New South Wales. 
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The numerical strength of employees’ unions in 1916 is displayed in the 
following statement :— 


_ Em- | , Em- ; 

Membership, ployees’ | Membership, ployees 

. Unions, |) : 7 Unions. 
Less than 100 ror " 50 5,000 to 6,000 ... es aoe 3 
100to 500 0. 64 6,000 ,, 7,000... ewe) 
500 ,, 1,000 ees aoe 22 7,000 ,, 8,000 ... tee oa 1] 
1,000 ,, 1,500 on ose 10 i 8,000 ,, 9,000 ... oes vee 2 
1,500 ,, 2,000 ses aie: ie 8 || Over 30,000 . vi 1 
2,000,, 3,000... ee | 17 || Not stated 9 

3,000 ,, 4,600 eae ene as 9 | —_—_— 

4,000 ,, 5,600 5 | Total on tat v | 202 


During recent years considerable progress has been made in the direction 
of closer unionism of subsidiary or allied industries; various conferences 
have been held with the object of promoting uniformity of trade conditions 
and of wages throughout Australia. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION ACT, 1901. 


The Yudustrial Arbitration Act, 1901, applied arbitration principles to 
the regulation of wages and working conditions generally, and extended the 
definition of industrial disputes go as to include consideration of conditions 
prevailing in industries in which no dispute existed technically. 

The Act provided for the registration and incorporation of industrial 
unions and for making and enforcing industrial agreements; constituted a 
Court of Arbitration for the hearing and determination of industrial 
disputes and matters referred to it; defined the jurisdiction, powers, and 
precedure of such Court, and provided for the enforcement of its awards 
and orders. In the year 1905 this Act was extended by the Industrial 
Arbitration (Temporary Court) Act. 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Arbitration extended to all industries 
except domestic service, and its award applied without limitation of area 
throughout the State. ‘ 

On account of the large number of cases promptly cited before the Indus- 
trial Court, and the possibility of securing an injunction against the Court, 
there ensued a state of congestion ultimately culminating in considerable 
industrial unrest, when experience had proved the Act to be cumbered by 
‘technicalities, and in 1908 it was superseded. 


Inpustrian Disputes Act, 1908. 


Under the Act, 1908, no dispute was necessary to bring an industrial matter 
within the jurisdiction, and provision was made for the constitution of 
‘Wages Boards to determine the conditions which should govern employmeut 
in specified industries. Boards could be constituted for industries or 
occupations or local sections of industries or for any division or combination 
-of employees in industries as might be judged expedient by the Court. In 
practice, boards were constituted for industries, but employees were asso- 
‘ciated according to trades, to materials worked in, or to goods made, with 
the result that there were boards for trades, for business, and for industries 
or associations of trade—all with exemptions for certain classes of em- 
ployees or employers. 

Provision .was made for the registration of trade unions as industrial 
unions, and the expiration of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1901, did not 
affect the incorporation of industrial unions registered under that Act, 
while any trade union registered under the Act might make a written 
agreement with an employer relating to any industrial matter. 
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The Industrial Court consisted of a judge, sitting with assessors when 
necessary. A board could be constituted for an industry on application to 
the Industrial Court by an employer or employers of not less than twenty 
employees in the same industry; by a registered trade union having a 
membership of not less than twenty employees in the same industry; by an 
industrial union, or by twenty or more employees in an industry. 

Each board consisted of a chairman and one or two employers and 
an equal number of employees. 

The boards were authorised to decide all disputes, fix the lowest prices 
for piece-work, lowest rates of wages, hours, proportion of apprentices and 
improvers, and other industrial matters, and to rescind or vary any of its 
awards. : 

Under the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1910, proceedings for 
the enforcement of awards and penalties were made referable to a Magis- 
trate’s Court, and in accordance with this proviso the Industrial Registrar’s 
Court was constituted as a Court of Petty Sessions. 

After some three years’ experience adverse criticism was directed against 
this attempt at settlement of the industrial problem, the most serious 
objections being found in the multiplicity of boards and the danger of over- 
lapping of awards in the absence of co-ordinating provisions; the Act was 
repealed in 1912. 

Clerical Workers Act, 1910. 


Complementary to the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, and its amendments, 
the Clerical Workers Act, 1910, was passed to provide a tribunal to fix a 
minimum wage for persons engaged in clerical work, as difficulty was experi- 
enced in applying the machinery of the Industrial Disputes Act as to Wages 
Boards to work of this uature, which, moreover, was not an industry or 
calling under the Act. In 1915 the Act was repealed, and the clerical occu- 
pation, other than articled, solicitors’, or arehitects? clerks, was brought. 
under the operation of the Industrial Arbitration Act. 


IspusrriaL ARBITRATION Acts, 1912 To 1918. 


The principal points of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, since 
amended by the Industrial Arbitration Amendment Acts, 1916 and 1918, 
relate to the operations of Industrial Boards, &c. The powers of the Court. 
and of its subsidiary tribunals were not limited to the relationships of em- 
ployment. The range of industries and callings was defined by schedule, and 
boards. might be constituted for any industry or calling or for division or 
combination in such industry or calling. In practice, old boards were 
re-established so far as was consistent with the conditions of the Act. 
Thus a material distinction between the Wages Board system as operative 
under the Industrial Disputes Acts, 1908-1910, and the Industrial Boards, 
provided under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, lay in the grouping: 
of allied industries under one Chairman, and in the arrangement of such 
boards more upon the basis of craft or calling than of industry, the 
ultimate aim being the maintenance of some thirty-one subsidiary. 
Arbitration Courts, each having power to deal with a group of allied 
industries, but subject to the general control of the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration, which in its supreme direction would co-ordinate the werk of 
the minor courts. 

Experience showed, however, that this system failed in its object of 
mitigating the delay in hearing and determination or of preventing the 
overlapping of awards, and in 1916 the amending Act provided for the 
appointment of additional Judges to transfer and control the work done by 
the boards with a view to the gradual abolition of the board system. The 
schedules of the principal Act were repealed, and provision was made for the 
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constitution of industrial boards for any industry or group of industries. 
The Court is empowered to codify into one award all awards affecting an 
employer or class of employers in an industry or group of industries or the 
members of an industrial union employed by the same employer or class of 
employers. 

The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918, provided for further 
extension of the operations of the Court by the constitution of special and 
deputy courts; other important amendments were made, such as the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Trade with extensive powers in connection with 
industrial matters, and alterations in the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Industrial Boards and the Court, which are discussed below. 


Industrial Unions. 


Provision is made in the Industrial Arbitration Acts for the regis- 
tration of industrial unions of employers and employees, also for the can- 
cellation of registration by request of a union. 

The Court may cancel the registration of a union for instigating to or 
aiding in a strike or lockout, also any award or industrial agreement 
relating to the union. The cancellation of the registration of twenty-five 
industrial unions of employees concerned in the general strike of 1917 was 
ordered by the Court, and in the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act, 1918, provision was made for their reinstatement at the direction of 
the Minister, with the concurrence of the senior Judge. An application, 
on behalf of the unions, for the concurrence of the Judge was unsuccessful, 
but the Trade Unions Re-registration Act, 1918, was passed to provide for 
their reinstatement upon certain conditions. 

Unions of employees may make industrial agreements with employers, or 
with any other industrial union, such agreements to be filed and binding 
for a.maximum period of five years. 


, Lhe Court of Industrial Arbitration. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration is a superior Court and Court of 
Records, governed in procedure and decisious by the dictates of equity and 
good conscience. Appeal from’an award of a single Judge lies to the 
Court constituted by three Judges. 

The Court may elect to sit with assessors representing the interests of 
each of the parties, and matters relating to any log of prices or other basis 
for payment may be committed for determination and report to the assessors, 
sitting without a Judge. 

In districts proclaimed by the Governor a deputy Court may be con- 
stituted by a Judge or by a chairman nominated by the Court, with or 
without assessors; and the Court must sit as a Special Court with assessors 
when hearing matters relating to the coal-mining industry or matters 
exclusively affecting the Crown as employer, or persons eniployed exclusively 
by the Crowu, or by shire or municipal employees. 


Industrial Boards. 


An Industrial Board, consisting of a chairman and two or four other 
members equally representing the employers and employees, may be con- 
stituted for any industry or group of industries on the recommendation of 
the Court, and the Court may constitute special boards to determine ques- 
tions of demarcation. 

Where employers or employecs in the industries or callings consist chiefly 
of women, members may be appointed who are not engaged in those 
industries or callings; otherwise for the aost part representative board 
ae ree are men intimately connected with the particular industry or 
ealling. - a: 


uvom 
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JURISDICTION OF CouRT AND Boaros. 


In addition to jurisdiction and powers conferred by the Act, the Court 
may exercise the powers, jurisdictions, and functions of industrial boards, 
special boards for demarcation, chairmen of boards and conciliation com- 
mittees, and the industrial registrar and industrial magistrates; and it may 
ameud and codify into one award all awards affecting any employer or class 
of employers, or the members of an industrial union employed by the same 
employer or class of employers. . 


A Board may make an award,— 


(a) fixing the lowest prices for work done by employees, and the lowest 
rates of wages payable to employees, other than aged, infirm, or 
slow workers: Provided that no award shall be made for persons 
occupying managerial positions except by the special Court for 
Crown matters, or for payment of any remuneration in excess of 
£10 per week. 


(b) fixing the number of hours and the times to be worked in order to 
entitle employees to the wages so fixed: Provided that after 1st 
October, 1918, the hours for cessation of employment in shops 
under the Early Closing Acts shall be the hours fixed by such Acts 
for closing such shops. 


(c) fixing the lowest rates for overtime and holidays and other special 
work, including allowances as compensation for overtime, holidays, 
or other special work; 


(d) fixing the number or proportionate number of apprentices and 
improvers and the lowest prices and rates payable to them; 


(e) determining any industrial matter; 


(f) rescinding or varying any award made in respect of any of the 
industries or callings for which it has been constituted; 


_ (g) declaring that preference of employment shall be given to mem- 
bers of any trade or industrial union of employees upon such terms 
and conditions as the Court may prescribe, so long as the members 
thereof, after the passing of the Industrial Arbitration (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1918, shall not have taken part in, aided, or abetted an 
illegal strike. Where any declaration giving such preference of 
employment has been made in favour of an industrial or trade union 
of employees, such declaration shall be cancelled by the Court of 
Arbitration if at auy time such union, or any substantial number 
of its members, takes part in a strike or instigates or aids any other 
persons in a strike; and if any lesser number takes part in a strike, 
or instigates or aids any other persons in a strike, such Court may 
suspend such declaration for such period as to it may seem just. 


The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918, provides that in pre- 
seribing minimum wages the Court may fix the quantity of work to be done; 
that whenever the minimum wage in relation to a skilled occupation is fixed 
at a higher rate than the living wage, the amount of excess shall be the saine 
in the case of males and females doing the same class of work; and that as 
far as is consistent with the maintenance of industrial peace, the Court or 
a board shall deal only with wages and hours of employment, leaving all 
other matters to shop committees, conciliation committees, industrial coun- 
ceils or voluntary committees formed for the purpose of adjusting the indus- 
trial relationship of employer and eniployee. A judge or deputy judge of 
the Court may act as the chairman of any industrial council. All em- 
ployees engaged in rural industries are entitled to be paid the living wages 
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declared by the Board of Trade, but, with the exception of employees whose 
conditions of employment have been regulated by award, they are not other- 
wise subject to the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act, 1918. 


Where an institution, carried on wholly or partly for charitable pur- 
poses, provides for the food, clothing, lodging, or maintenance of any of its 
employees or of any of its inmates who are deemed to be employees, the 
board must make due allowance in its award as to the wages of such persons. 
The board may exempt such institution from any terms of the award, where 
the food, clothing, lodging, and maintenance provided by the institution, 
together with the money paid by the institution to such employees or in- 
mnates as wages, are at least equal in value to the value of their labour. 


With regard to employees of the Government, the wages fixed must be not 
Jess than those paid to other employees doing substantially the same class 
of work; but the fact that the employment is permanent, and that additional 
privileges are allowed in the service of the Government may not of itself 
be regarded as a substantial difference. Where the public interests are 
likely to be affected, the Crown may intervene in any proceedings before 
2 board or the Court, or appeal from an award of a board. 


Awards are binding on all persons engaged in the industries or callings 
and within the locality covered for the period uot exceeding three years 
specified therein, aud after such period until varied or rescinded. Appeal 
from an award of a board lies to the Court, but the pendency of an appeal 
does not suspeud the operation of the award. 


Proceedings before a board may be commenced by reference to the board 
by the Court or by the Minister; or by application to the board by em- 
ployers or employees iu the industries or callings for which the board has 
been constituted. 


To induce agreement in case of an application or reference the board 
will inquire expeditiously and carefully into the matter, and may enter, for 
inspection, premises used in the industry, conduct. its proceedings in public 
er in private, aud in respect of witnesses may compel attendance and evi- 
dence as under section 174 of the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections 
Act, 1912. Advocates or agents appearing before the board must have been 
actually engaged in one of the industries or callings in respect of which 
proceedings are taken. 


OPERATIONS or InpusTRIAL Boarps. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1917, 6 new Industrial Boards were 
constituted and 2 boards were dissolved. Between 18th April, 1912, when 
the Industrial Arbitration Act came into operation, and 30th June, 1917, 
498 boards were appointed and 261 were dissolved; the number in existence 
at the end of the period was 237. 


Since December, 1916, the work of the Industrial Boards has been limited 
to matters part heard at that date, and under the provisions of the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1916, applications and references to the 
boards have been dealt with by the Court, to which additional judges were 
appointed to deal with matters previously determined by the boards. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1917, the Boards made 169 principal 
awards and 127 awards of variation, and the Court made 7 principal awards 
aud 99 variations. At the end of the year there were 257 awards in force. 
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The cost of Industrial Boards during the five years ended Jume, 1917, is 
shown in the following summary :— 


deus Cost of Industrial Boards. Average Cost. 
Bote Jungs | akon of | | | 
Year, Tees. Allowances, Other. Total, Pe a! a. 
| t : : 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1913 195 | 11,116 1,648 889 13,653 115 66 
1914 211 | 11,922 1,655 878 14,455 59 67 
1915 219 |* 7,978 737 439 9, 154 43 4l 
1916 233; 12,204 937 | 1,069 14,210 50 59 
1917 237 | (11,415 86s 617 .; 12,800 44 55 


InpustTRIAL AGREEMENTS, 


Trade Unions were empowered under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 
1901, to make written agreements with employers in regard to any industrial 
matters, and the practice of collective bargaining, which had been followed 
by well-organised unions. for years, then first received statutory sanction. 
Agreements relating to any industrial matter could be made by an indys- 
trial union with another industrial union or with an employer, and when 
filed, were binding betweeu the parties. Jescissions and variations of agree- 
ments also could be filed. 


Between 1901 and 1903 twenty-eight industrial agreements were filed, 
of which eleven were subsequently extended as common rules of the 
industry concerned. The validity of this procedure being questioned, the 
High Court of Australia decided in December, 1904, that it was a con- 
dition precedent to the exercise of the power of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion to declare a common rule, that there should be in existence an award, 
order, or direction made by that Court in pursuance of a bearing or deter- 
mination upon a reference under the Act. In November, 1905, the Court of 
Arbitration declared, by judgment, that the Court had no power to make an 
award, unless a dispute had been initiated and referred to the Court for 
determination. Thus an agreement was not convertible into an award for 
the purpose of making it a basis for a common rule. 


Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1908, the power of the industrial 
union of employees to make an agreement was continued. Each agreement 
was binding on the parties, and on every person while remaining a member 
of the contracting trade union or branch. Under the Industrial Arbitration 
Act, 1912, the agreement may be enforced in the same manner as an award; 
its maximum duration is fixed at five years, as against three years under the 
previous enactments. Otherwise, conditions relating to agreements have 
not been altered materially. 


The following shows the number of agreements filed in each year since 
1902 :-— 


| if 
Year Year. | Agreements Filed. “| Year. | Agreements Filed. 
1902 1908 | 12 ) i913 | 36 
1903 1909 28 i 1914 50 
1904 1910 | Qt | 1915 33 
1905 191} 27 | 1916 51 
1906 1912 | 44 | 1917 53 
1907 | | 


In December, 1917, 84 agreements were in force. 
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i. ENFORCEMENT of AwarDS AND INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS. = 


In May, 1911, an Investigation Officer was appointed, whose chief function 
was to receive and record complaints as to breaches of awards and agree- 
ments, and as to failures to comply with obligations imposed under the Act, 
to review the reports of inspectors, and to direct prosecutions consequent 
thereon. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1917, 1,272 complaints as to breaches 
of awards, &c., were received at the Investigation Office; 482 prosecutions 
were initiated; and 890 convictions were recorded. The penalties in fines 
amounted to £678. , 

Proceedings before the Court of Industrial Arbitration for the enforce- 
ment of awards, and recovery of penalties, included the following :— 


Orders for | Convictions for— 

Year. a ae | os | Unlawful 

under Awards, | Lock-outs. Strikes. | dismissal. 
1909 8 | 2 5 | 8 
1910 | 20 | 2 5 i 1 
1911 12 i ase 132 ; 
1912 ! 4 ea 108 : 
1913 3 ; at 362 : 
1914 ay) Mae 407 : 
1915 ve 4 es 628 1 
1916 os 48 
1917 | ave 188 { 

| i 


Since 1901, breaches of awards and industrial agreements have constituted 
grounds for prosecution of offences in the Arbitration and lower Courts of 
the State, the penalties recoverable being subject to some limitations. 

The following statement shows the cases under the Industrial Arbitration 


Act, 1912, heard by the Industrial Magistrates during the two years 
ended 30th June, 1917: — 


1916. | 1917. 
Classification. aor . Sata 
i: m- /On~ 
Cases. | victions. Cases. | victions. 
! | 
Non-payment of wages awarded... 97 | 33 | 112 | 4] 
Non-payment of fines and subserip- j i 
tions to union. | 321; 140 | 155 92 
Breach of award or industrial agr ee : i 
ment, | 1,083 851 412.) 325 
Failure to keep time- sheets and pay- : i 
sheets of employees oa w| 484 457 | 115: 104 
Failure to exhibit copy of award ...; 44] 387 81 | 77 
Obstructing inspector ... vee 6 | 6 | 6 | 4 
Failure to give notice of “change i 
affecting ¢ employment .., wl 7 3 4 | 2 


THE Boarp or TRapE, 

Under the terms of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918, 
a Board of Trade has been created, comprising a president (who is a judge 
of the Court), a deputy president, and four comntissioners. The Minister, 
aS an associate conunissioner, may take part in the deliberations of the 
board, but may not vote in connection with its determinations. The board, 
after public inquiry as to the increase or decrease in the cost of living, will 
declare annually the rate of living wage for adult employees of each sex in 
any defined area of the State. 
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A separate public inquiry will be made into the cost of living of employees 


engaged 
of such 


in rural occupations, and a separate declaration as to living wage 
employees and deductions to be made therefrom for board and 


residence and any customary privileges or payments in kind conceded to 
such employees. 


An industrial agreement or award may uot be made for wages lower than 
the declared living wage, but aged, infirm, or slow workers engaged in rural 
occupations who are unable to earn the living wages may obtain permits to 
work for less. 


The Board of Trade has the administration of matters relating to 
apprenticeship, and the Act requires it— 


(a) 


(b) 


(¢) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(gy) 


(h) 


(7) 


(i) 


(hk) 
1) 


To encourage and create councils of employers and employees for 
the purpose of encouraging the proper apprenticeship of all minors 
and provide for the welfare of juvenile labour. 

To acquire and disseminate knowledge on all matters connected 
with industrial occupations, with a view to improving the indus- 
trial relationship between employers and workers, and to combat the 
evils of unemployment. 

To collect and publish information relating to or affecting indus- 
trial conditions. | : 
To propound schemes for welfare work, and report to the Governor 
on all matters relating to such work, and to the insurance of 
employees against loss or injury caused by unemployment, sickness, 
or accident, or industrial diseases. 

To report on any matter referred to as to the prices of commodities, 
and as to whether or not monopolies or trade rings exist for the 
purpose of unfairly keeping up the prices of commodities. 

To investigate and report on the existence of sweating in an 
industry. 

To report upon the productivity of industries, the number of 
employees in any industry, and the effect or probable effect of the 
regulation of the conditions of any industry upon such produc- 
tivity. 

To consider and report upon the industrial efficiency of the com- 
munity, the organisation of the labour market and opportunities 
of employment, and all questions relating to unemployment. 

To collect and publish from time to time statistics of vital, social, 
and industrial matters, and on labour employment and unemploy- 
ment in specific industries, and on other prescribed matters. 

To encourage and assist in the establishment in different industries 
of mutual welfare committees and industrial councils, and of sub- 
sidiary shop committees for individual enterprises. 

To encourage and assist schemes for mutual co-operation and 
profit sharing between employers and employees. 

To encourage and assist in the establishment of hostels for women 
workers, and workmen’s clubs and libraries. 


(m) To report and advise on schemes for the better housing of the 


(ny 


people. 
To consider and report upon any other matter referred to it by 
the Minister. 


Tn its investigations the Board of Trade has all the powers of a Royal 
Commission. 


CoNncILtaTION. 


In October, 1911, au active policy of conciliatory intervention. be- 
tween industrial disputants was undertaken, and concurrently with the 
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procedure for the enforcement of awards, &c., the Investigating Officer was 
engaged in mediatory services wherever disputes or dislocations were known 
to be pending. 

Statutory authority was given to this process of intervention with the 
commencement of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, and the Investiga- 
tion Officer was appointed a Special Commissioner on Ist July, 1912; but 
the range of his work was limited on account of a judgment delivered in 
the Industrial Court in March, 1914, to the effect that parties to a dispute 
could not be compelled to meet in conference when a strike or lockout had 
actually occurred. 

The Amendment Act, 1918, extends the Commissioner’s power to cases 
where a strike has occurred, and provides for the notification by proclama- 
tion of industrial districts for which conciliation committees may be con- 
stituted, consisting of a chairman and two or four members equally repre- 
senting employers aud employees. The chairman of a conciliation committee 
may be a Judge appointed by the Minister, or he may be chosen by 
unanimous agreement of the other members, or be appointed by the 
Governor. 

Ixpustriat Disiocations. 

The Industrial Disputes Amendment Act, 1909, provided for a penalty 
ef twelve months’ imprisonment for any attempt to instigate or aid in 
anything in the nature of a strike or lock-out or discontinuance of work 
in any industry. 

The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, repealing previous Acts, was 
intended to prevent strikes and lock-outs. The inefficiency of penal procecd- 
ings for all cases was postulated, and a strike or lock-out was regarded, not 
as criminal, but rather as an extravagant expedient, liable to penalisation 
extending to a charge on any moueys then or thereafter due to the person 
ordered to pay such penalty The Court also was authorised to grant a writ 
of injunction to restrain any person from continuing to instigate or to aid 
in a lock-out or strike, the maximum penalty being imprisonment for six 
niouths, 

The Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act, 1918, repealed the pro- 
visions of the 1912 Act regarding strikes and established the principle that, 
with certain exceptions, strikes may be recognised as lawful, the following, 
and no others, being illegal :— 

(a) Any strike by employees of the Government or its Departments, or 
of any city, shire, or municipal council, or by employees engaged 
in military or naval contracts. 

(b) Any strike by employees in an industry of which the conditions are 
regulated by award or industrial agreement: Provided that where 
an award has been in operation for at least twelve months a union 
of employees may decide to withdraw from its conditions by a 
majority vote taken at a secret ballot, in which not less than 
two-thirds of the members take part. 

(c) Any strike which has been commenced prior to the expiry of four- 
teen days’ notice to the Minister. 

When a strike is contemplated or at any time during the eurrency of a 
strike the Minister may direct that a secret ballot be taken of the members 
of any industrial or trade union, or of any association of employees, in order 
to ascertain whether the majority is or is not in favour of the strike. 

Any trade union whose members are taking part or aiding or abetting an 
illegal strike may be fined £500, and a penalty not exceeding £50, or six 
inonths’ imprisonment, may be imposed on any person aiding or instigating 
an illegal strike or obstructing a ballot. Penalties are imposed also for 
picketing in connection with an illegal strike or for inducing persons to 
refrain from handling any commodity during the currency of a strike. 
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The following statement shows, as far as can be ascertained, the number 
of workers involved, and the time lost by industrial dislocations, since 
Figures relating to 198 dislocations during the period 1907-13 
have been.excluded, as complete data were not available : — 


July, 1907. 


Dislocations. | Workers Involved. : | Working Days Lost. 
Year. j- — j | — 
Mining.|NO™,,| Total. | Mining. | jyvity | Total. | Mining. | ynany | Total. 

1907*|  30| 11 41 | 21,645 | 496 | 22,141 | 204,966 712 | 205,678 
1908 130 51 181 | 30,243 | 13,550 | 43,793 , 180,746 | 106,683 237,429 
1909 85 43 128 | 35,956 6,667 | 42,623 | 1,969,920 47,047 | 2,016,967 
1910 39 42 81 7,032 7,204 | 14,236 | 61,508 39,262 100,770 
1911 41 30 71 | 10,831 9,479 | 20,310 | 246,875 | 110,346 357,221 
1912 75 35 110 | 27,389 3,775 | 31,164 : 67,869 28,100 95, 969 
1913 91 69 160 | 28,848 | 13,378 | 42,226 | 237,577 | 129, 196 | 366,773 
1914 220) 93 | 313 | 56,372 | 18,884 | 75,256 , 573,641 | 174, 096 | 747,737 
1915 | 225} 89 | 314/ 66,211 | 28,135, 94,346 309,507 | 160,700 470,207 
1916 209 | 135 344 | 129,920 | 27,182 | 157,102 649,292 | 246,046 | 895,338 
1917 185 | 104 289 | 77,147 | 67,557 | 144,704 , 1,184,594 }1,677,C01 | 2,861,595 


* July-December. 


A most serious strike commenced on 2nd August, 1917, when employees in 

the Government railway workshops ceased work as a protest against the 
introduction of a “ time-card” system. The strike became general in the 
railway and tramway services and extended to the coal-mining, transport, 
gasmaking, aud meat trade industries. 

The railway and tramway employees resumed work on certain conditions. 
on 11th September, 1917; the gasworkers aud the majority of manufacturing 
trades resumed in the same month, and the coal-miners, wharf labourers, 
and slaughtermen in October. 

The number of workers involved in the strike 
2,568,100 working days. 

The number of workers affected by dislocations lasting one day or less 
during 1917 was 43,366, and the loss of working days 40,228. Thus these 
brief dislocations accounted for approximately 52 per cent. of the total 
number, 30 per cent. of the workers involved, and 13 per cent. of the 
working days lost. 

More complete information is given in the following table regarding the 
duration of the dislocations in 1917 :— 


was 73,536, and they lost 


Duration in Days. Disloca tions babssereie days oak 

Under 1 day 19 | 5,599) 2,452 
Oneday ... 144 | = 87,776 37,776 
Over 1 and not exceeding Tes 96 | 21, 603 | 69,195 
| 3 i 14... 12 | 3,856; 30,882 

» 14 PA “ 21... 1 | 12 | 216 

cel ie - 28 ... 4 | 910 9,156 

» 28 ie . 35... 3 21,582 | 631,741 

46 days de 1 8,300 | 346,800 
47, “ 1: 80 3,760 
49 ,, . 1 3,638 | 163,210 
52 ,, ve 1$* . 1,391 60,449 
55, a 1) 9,698 | 445,230 
56, j % 1 | 130 7,280 
60 ,, . a 2 | 1,036 58,264 
13.4555 . 1 28,416 | 925,002 
74 ,, sel 1 | 360 23,760 
79 4, | 1 | g 632 
v7, eal a 823 45, 190 
Total. en, 288 144,704 | 2,861,595 


* Reckoned as one in Total. 
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Causes of Dislocations. 


An analysis of the causes, as set down by the participants, reveals that 
the majority of dislocations during 1917 were the result of disagreement as 
to wages. The following statement shows the causes, the workers affected, 
and the time lost: — 


Mining. Non-Mining. : All Industries, 
Cause TWorkers} Work- | $a |Workers, Work. ° $3 |Workers| Work- 
; in-_ | ing days | 2& in- ingdays 38; in- ing days 
j volved. | lost. mE | volved, Tost. me . volved. lost. 
i= a ‘ 
Hl [ 
Wages ..  .. | 41) 10,882] 64,287) at} 7,124} 89,593] 85 | 18,506| 158,760 
Hours. 13 3,061 26810; 4! 212 | Barr) 7} 8,273] 99,117 
Employment of ‘persons 40; 12,761 26,756 26) 4,114 i 23,692 | 66 16,875 50,448 


or classes of persons. | 


| | 
Trade unionism .. oa 5 1,148 5,196 11 21, mn | 631,887 16’ 23,074 636,583 
Working conditions 11) 58} 12619] 27148| 3 | +} yoa6} et! 1ge13| — a8a74 
Sympathy.. .. «| 2| 2930021| 1,015'689) 7 28,540 | 926.021] 9 51,570] 1,9417710 
Miscellaneous: <.| 15) 11o49| "16,232; 9 | 5,388! 8,075, 24 16887” 19,307 
Not stated Lo) ar} eit06] egon] | 70 | a IL, 2106] 9498 

Total. .. ..) 185 | 77,147 | 1,184,504) 104 | 67,557 | 1,677,001 | 239 | 144,704 | 2,861,563 


Settlement of Dislocations. 


Of the 289 dislocations during #917, 262 were brought to a conclusion 
by the defeat of one of the parties or by the arrangement, without inter- 
vention, of a truce between them; 22 were settled by arbitration and 5 by 
replacement. 

Results of Settlements. 


Of the dislocations in 1917, 94 or 32 per cent., resulted in resumption of 
work with modified conditions, more or less in accordance with the workers’ 
claims. In 155, or 54 per ceut., no modifications were granted, while the 
results of the remaining 42 cases were not recorded. 

The following statement slows, as far as can be ascertained, the workers 
involved and the time lost classified according to the results of the disloca- 
tions; complete information was not available in respect of a number of 
dislocations which occurred during the years 1908-13. In 1917, 82 per cent. 
of the workers involved, and 97 per cent, of the time lost, was in respect of 
dislocations in which no modifications were granted: — 


— | 


| Modification. No Modification. 


Year. \ H 
Disloca- | Workers Working Disloca- | Workers Workivg 
tions. |; involved, | days Jost. | tions. | involved. | days lost. 


1908 | 104 | 27,703/ 194,778 | 40 | 8,566) 23,317 


1909 | 69 | 29,685 (1,651,926 25 2,507 7,998 
1910 | 88 | 9,695! 96,250 | 26 | 2,793 5,043 
1911 51 | 14,408 | 183,382 | 10 | 4,160) 170,282 
1912 65 | 16,092 69,012 28 9,297 18,359 


329,581 39 7,429 32,269 


1913, 102 31,663 

1914 120 23,822 . 286,308 153 40,205 | 613,465 

1915 7h 51. 063 | 306,188 136 42,355 | 162,441 

1916 152 49,703 | | 621,017 156 99,050 | 244,234 

1917 | 94 19,345 82,554 155 118,745 (2,762,492 
} 


CoMMONWEALTH INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION, 


The legislation of the Commonwealth Parliament relating to arbitration 
is embodied in the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904- “18, 
and the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, 1911. 
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The main objects of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act are:— 
(a) To prevent lockouts and strikes in relation to industrial disputes; 
(b) to constitute a Court of Conciliation and Arbitration having 
jurisdiction for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes; 
(e) to provide for the exercise of the jurisdiction of the Court by concilia- 
tion, with a view to amicable agreement between the parties; (d) in default 
of amicable agreement between the parties, to provide for the exercise of the 
jurisdiction of the Court by equitable award; (e) to enable States to refer 
industrial disputes to the Court, and to permit the working of the Court 
and of State industrial authorities in aid of each other; (f) to facilitate and 
encourage the organisation of representative bodies of employers and of 
employees, and the submission of industrial disputes to the Court by 
organisations, and to permit representative bodies of employers and of 
employees to be declared organisations for the purposes of this Act; (g) to 
provide for the making and enforcement of industrial agreements between 
employers and employees in relation to industrial disputes. 

The Court of Conciliation and Arbitration consists of a President 
appointed from among the Justices of the High Court; any Justice of the 
High Court or Judge of the Supreme Court of a State may be appointed 
as deputy to the President to exereise such functions and powers of the 
President as may be assigned to him. 

The President is charged with the duty of endeavouring to reconcile the 
parties to industrial disputes, and to prevent and settle industrial disputes in 
all cases in which it appears to hin that his mediation is desirable in the 
public interest. In the discharge of these duties he may convene compulsory 
conferences. 

The Court has jurisdiction to prevent and settle industrial disputes 
certified by the Registrar as proper to be determined by it in. the publie 

“interest, or submitted by an organisation by plaint or by a State industrial 
authority, or referred by the President after a compulsory conference at 
which no agreement has been reached. The Court endeavours to induce the 
settlement of disputes by amicable agreement, or, failing an agreement, 
determines the disputes by award. The awards are made for a specified 
period up to a maximum of five years, and after the expiration of the definite 
period they continue until a new award is made, unless the Court orders 
otherwise. ‘ 

A State law or an award or order of a State industrial authority 
becomes invalid if inconsistent with an award or order of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

An award of the Court may not be challenged or questioned, but in any 
proceeding before the Court the President may state a case for the opinion 
of the High Court upon a question of law. 

The extensive powers conferred upon the Court include the power to hear 
and determine disputes, to make orders or awards, to impose penalties for 
breach or non-observance of orders, &., and to grant a minimum rate of 
wages and preference for members of organisations. 

Registration applies to organisations of employers or of employees, repre- 
senting at least 100 employees. Registered organisations are entitled to 
submit disputes to the Court, and to be represented before the Court in the 
hearing of disputes. 

Any organisation may make an industrial agreement with any other 
organisation or with any person for the prevention of disputes by concilia- 
tion and arbitration. 

The Arbitration (Public Service) Act, 1911, extends the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act to organisations of em- 
ployees in the Public Service of the Commonwealth; an association of less 
than 100 employees in any industry in the Public Service may be registered 
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as an organisation, if its membership comprises at least three-fifths of all 
employees in that industry in the Public Service of the Commonwealth. 
Registered organisations may submit to the Court by plaint any claim 
relating to salaries, wages, rates of pay, or terms or conditions of service 
or employment of members. 

At 80th December, 1917, there were 64 Commonwealth awards and 465 
industrial agreements in force, of which 41 awards and 137 agreements 
applied.in New South Wales. 

A claim for preference to unionists has been included in nearly every 
dispute dealt with by the Commonwealth Court, but it is the usual practice 
to refuse to order preference in the cases of respondents who undertake not 
to discriminate against members or officials of the associations. 


‘WAGES. 


After the inauguration of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901 there 
was a decided impetus in developmental work, thus leading to increased 
production. At the close of the same year an Industrial Arbitration Act 
was passed by the State Parliament; and the operation of this Act, with 
the succeeding legislation in the direction of adjustment of wages and 
conditions of work, has assisted materially to improve the status of the 
workers. 

Since 1908 the number of trades in which wages are regulated by awar¢s 
has extended so rapidly that but few occupations remain without the juris- 
dicton of industrial tribunals; and the principle permeating the awards of 
boards, &c., is the stipulation of an adequate living wage. The question of 
the cost. of living enters into the determination of a living wage, and 
Judgments and awards tend more and more to embody all the factors deter- 
mining effective wages, rather than to compromise between the standards of - 
employer and emiployee: 

Early in 1914, as a result of an inquiry into the cost of living, the living 
wage for adult males was assessed in the.Court of Industrial Arbitration 
by his Honor: Judge Heydon at 48s. per week; in a further pronouncement 
iu December, 1915, the Court expressed the view that the wage of ordinary 
labourers should be 52s. 6d. per week, and on 18th August, 1916, the 
minimum was raised further to 9s. 3d. per day or 55s. 6d. per week. 
In making new awards in relation to wages above the living wage, the 
Court has adopted the principle that, where an industry appears to be 
benefiting by or during the war, the wages shall be increased by the same 
amount as the basic living wage; but where an industry has not benefited 
by or during the war, the amcunt of increase shall diminish as the margin 
above the living wage increases. 

As stated above the determination of the livi ing wage is now a function 
of the Board of Trade, appointed under the provisions of the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918. 


Wages in the Principal Industries. 


Adhering to the general classification of the principal industries as (a) 
rural, viz., agriculture, dairying and pastoral, (6) mining, (c) manufae- 
turing, a comparison of wages paid in typical branches of such industries at 
intervals since 1895 has been given in previous issues of this Year Book, and 
should be consulted. Space does not permit of information being now 
presented in detail, and only rates of wages paid in a few of the trades and 
eallings in each industry in December, 1917, are quoted below. 

Rural Industry—Per week with board and lodging—Boundary-riders, £1 
to £1 5s.; bullock-drivers, £1 5s. to £1 15s.; bush carpenters, £1 10s. to £1 15s.; 
station cooks, £1 5s. to £1 15s.; farm labourers and horse team drivers, each 
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£1 5s. to £1 10s.; orchard hands and milkers, £1 to £1 10s.; harvest hands, 
per day, 7s. to 12s.; stockmen, £52 to £65; viguerons, £52 to £55; a rate of 
£1 10s., without rations, was paid to shearers per 100 sheep shorn. 

Mining.—Coal miners received 2s. 98d. to 5s. 2d. per ton, and labourers 
10s. 11d. to 11s. 5d. per day. Metal miners received 12s. 113d. and labourers 
10s. 104d. per day. 

Manufacturing Industry—Per week—Bakers, £3 8s. to £4 10s.; black- 
smiths, £2 12s. 6d. to £4; hairdressers, £2 18s. to £3 8s.; journeymen tailors, 
£3 to £3 7s. 6d.; tailoresses, £1 5s. to £1 18s.; upholsterers, £3 7s. to £3 13s. 
Per hour—Boilermakers, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 6d.; bootmakers, 1s. 44d.; brick- 
layers, 1s. 8d. to 2s.; carpenters and joiners, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 94d.; coopers, 
1s. 43d. to 1s. 63d.; engine-drivers, 1s, 04d. to 1s. 92d.; ironworkers, 1s. 14d. 
to is. 64d.; general labourers, 1s. to 1s. 9d.; painters, 1s. 6?d.; plumbers, 
1s. 8d. to 2s.; wheelwrights, 1s. 3d. 

Figures relating to various branches of domestic service were as follow :— 
Hotel, Club, Restaurant, &c.—Per week with board—Cooks (men), £2 4s. 3d. 
to £5, (women), £1 to £3; waiters, £1 7s. 6d. to £2 11s. 6d.; waitresses, Ts. 6d. 
to £1 4s.; barmen, £2 1s. 6d.; barmaids, £1 9s.; storemen, £2 2s. 6d. to £2 10s. 
Domestic—Cooks (women), £1 to £1 15s.; cooks and laundresses, £1 to 
£1 5s.; housemaids, 15s. to £1 3s.; general servants, 12s. 6d. to £1 8s. 6d.; 
nursemaids, 10s. to 15s.; gardeners, £1 5s. to £1 10s.; grooms and coachnien, 
£1 to £110s. In connection with domestic service, the question of a rising 
wage is a question primarily of supply and demand for such labour, which 
has not hitherto been subject to regulation by award. ; 


Minimum Wage. 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1908, which was-consolidated with the Factories 
and Shops Act, 1912, provided for the whole State that the minimum wage 
should be not less than 4s. per week in respect of any person employed in 
preparing or manufacturing any article for trade or sale, or in any factory 
under the Factories and Shops Act, or working: at any handicraft; or any 
shop-assistant as defined by the Early Closing Act. 

The provisions do not apply where all persons employed as workmen and 
shop-assistants are members of the employer’s family, related in the first or 
second degree by blood or first degree by marriage to the employer. 


Aged, Infirm, and Slow Workers. 


Under the Industrial Arbitration Acts permits may be granted to pay less 
than award rates to aged, infirm, and slow workers. During the year 1917, 
560 permits were granted and 91. were refused; the number in force at the 
end of the year was 584. 


Hours or Work. 


In 1855, after a strike, the principle of an eight-hour working day for 
operative masons was established. In the fifteen years following, the spread 
of the movement was not great, but in 1871 the, Kight-hour Day celebration 
(since held annually) was inaugurated by the four classes then working the 
eight-hour day, viz., stonemasons, brickmakers, carpenters, and general ’ 
labourers; subsequently a forty-eight hour week became the standard of 
custom for the majority of trades. In practice the eight-hour principle is 
applied in five working days of eight and three-quarter hours each and four 
and a quarter hours on Saturday. Under the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, 
the maximum working week for women and juveniles is forty-eight hours, 
with a maximum period of five hours’ continuous labour and an overtime 
limitation of three hours per day. 
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Hight Hours Act, 1916. 


This Act, which is construed with the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
regulates the hours of work and the payment of overtime, and must be 
observed by the Court of Industrial Arbitration, by the Industrial Boards. 
in making awards, and by parties in making industrial agreements. The 
working hours are limited as follow:— 


Mining Industries—workmen underground—Coal: Fireman, examiner, 
&., 96 hours in 14 days; men engaged in handling and transit of coal, 48 
hours in 6 days; others, 8 hours during 24. Metalliferous: 8 hours during 
24 hours, or 88 hours in 14 days. In underground occupations a shift may 
not exceed 6 hours if, during 4 hours, the temperature is above 81 degrees 
Tahrenheit. 


Other TIndustries.—(1) 8 hours per day on 6 days, (2) 48 hours per week, 
or (8) 96 hours in 14 days—as determined by agreement or award. 

Overtime in excess of the above must be paid at prescribed rates, or it 
may be prohibited or restricted in any industry by the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration. The number of days or hours to be worked may be increased 
by award if the Court or ‘Board consider that in the public interest an 
increase should be allowed. Subject to this provision the ordinary time of 
_ workin any industry or calling as fixed by agreement, award, or well- 
established practice, at the commencement of the Act, may not be exceeded 
in any future award or agreement. 


The majority of industrial awards have declared 48 hours as a uormal 
working week, but there are cases in which a shorter working week has been 
prescribed. The shortest week fixed is 86 hours; this applies to rock- 
choppers and sewer-miners, and to employees engaged on night-duty for 
the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, and for the Sydney 
Municipal Council. 

In several awards relating to transport services the hours are limited by 
fortnightly computation to ninety-six, but subject to a provision that such 
hours are to be worked, as far as practicable, in twelve shifts of eight hours 
each, * 

Of the trades working more than forty-eight hours per week, the most 
prominent are those counected with transport services and food supplies. 


Early Closing of Shops. 


Under a voluritary system of early closing of shops in the city of Sydney 
and in adjacent suburbs, the working hours of many employees were reason- 
able. Infringement of agreéments in regard to this voluntary system caused 
considerable dissatisfaction, and the Early Closing Act was passed, to operate 
from 1st January, 1900. It wag applicable to the Metropolitan and New- 
castle districts and to all municipalities, while its operation might be ex- 
tended to unincorporated areas. The Act provided that in Metropolitan 
and Newcastle districts each shopkeeper should be given the option of 
elosing his shop at 1 o’clock on either Wednesday or Saturday of each week, 
and where this option was not taken Weduesday was deemed to be the day 
chosen. 

Universal Haif-holiday. 

In 1905 a movement in favour of a universal half-holiday was initiated; 
aud in 1909 a Royal Commission of Inguiry was appointed to investigate the 
desirableness of amending the Early Closing Acts so as to provide for a 
universal half-holiday in the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts; but in’ 
September, 1909, the Commission reported adversely. In August, 1910, 
the Saturday Half Holiday Act was passed. 
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Shops are permitted to remain open till 10 p.m. on Friday, 6 p.m. on other 
week nights, and 1 p.m. on Saturday, 


Many factories complete the full week’s work within five days, so leaving 
the Saturday a full holiday. 


PREFERENCE TO UNIONISTS. 


In the majority of industrial awards a clause has been inserted granting, 
-unconditionally, preference to unionists, all other things being equal. In 
occasional cases preference has been made subject to restrictions providing 
that the existing employment of non-unionists should not be prejudiced, 
and that preference should not be extended to women. 


In a few cases the preference clause is in the nature of a prohibition of 
discrimination against unionists, and recently a proviso has been added that 
there shall be no preference against returned soldiers. Preference may not 
he granted to members of a trade or industrial union who shall have taken 
part in, aided, or abetted an illegal strike after the passing of the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918. ; 


t APPRENTICESHIP. 


Under the Apprentices Act, 1901, any person resident and trading in 
New South Wales may take apprentices under certain conditions regulating 
the apprenticeship, ¢.g., as to age limitation and probation before comple- 
tion of indentures. The Act limits the working time of apprentices to 
forty-eight hours per week, with saving clauses as to rural industries 
and domestic service. An amendment of the Apprentices Act was made in 
1915 to protect the interests of apprentices enlisting for active naval or 
military service. 

The minimum age of apprentices is 14 years, and limitations upon the 
proportion of apprentices to adults are fixed in many cases in industrial 
awards. In the majority of awards the proportion of apprentices or 
improvers to adult workers is one to three, with a maximum, as in the 
printing trades, of seven apprentices in any institution or business. Infor- 
mation is not available as to the total number of persons now serving in this 
State under indentures of apprenticeship (which are three-party contracts 
binding the employer, the employee, and his guardian), nor as to the extent 
of instruction imparted, and premiums usually paid. 

The Board of Trade is authorised, under the provisions of the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918, to ‘exercise the powers previously 
vested in the Industrial Arbitration Court in regard to apprenticeship, and 
the provisions of awards relating to such matters will cease to have effect 
upou the publication of regulations by the Board. 

The functions of the Board of Trade regarding apprenticeship are as 
follows :— ; 

(a) To determine in what oceupations and industries apprenticeship 
shall be a condition of employment. 

(b) To prescribe hours of employment, wages, and conditions of 
apprenticeship. 

(c) To determine whether and to what extent there shall be a limitation 
of the number of apprentices indentured in any trade or calling. 

(d) To determine to what extent technical education if procurable shall 
be obligatory upon apprentices and their masters. 

(e) To co-operate with the Department of Education in encouraging 
young persons: to: attend technical, trade, and continuation schools. 
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(f) To establish and maintain an apprenticeship register and record 
therein all indentures or other coutracts of apprenticeship, and 
protect the contracts and interests of apprentices and all workers 
of minor age who are learners, and ensure the attendance of appren- 
tices and learners at teclmical or trade schools. 


(g) To preseribe standard forms of apprenticeship for different trades 
and callings, and the manner in which and the persons by whom 
the matting, carrying out, and transfer of indentures or other con- 
tracts of apprenticeship shall be supervised. 


(1) To control and direct the conditions in all respects of apprentice- 
ship in any industry. 


Reviey or UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Labour Exchanges. 


The work of bringing together intending employers and persons seeking 
employment is conducted by State and private agencies. The State main- 
tains Lakour Exchanges in Sydney, and at Newcastle, Lithgow, Lismore, 
Tamworth, and Wagga Wagga. At these exchanges persons wanting 
work may register their requirements and capabilities; and employers may 
state what class of labour they desire. Constant bndeavour is made to 
suit the one to the other, and employees are assisted to reach their employ- 
ment. All these operations are conducted at the cost of the State, no fees 
being charged to employers nor to employees. Railway and steamer fares 
are issued on credit, terms for repayments being arranged according to 
circumstances. bole, 

In addition to the Labour Exchanges, a self-registration system has been 
introduced, by which persons seeking employment are enabled to register at 
the Department of Labour and Industry by transmitting post-free letter-' 
cards; and post-free cards are provided for the use of employers requiring 
workers. The operations of the employment agencies during the last five 
years are shown below :— 


Registrations. Persons sent to Employment. 
Year ended {|_ 2 a bated aietetiintees 
30th June. | i 
Men. | Women, Total. Men. | Women, Total. 
sell aie 
} 

1913 3,021 ves 3,021 3,165 Sau 3,165 

1914 8,750 574 9,324 7,382 | 32 7,414 

1915 11,977 | 3,583 15,560 8,808 | 1,97 10,787 

1916 12,731 4,771 17,502 8,742 | 2,767 11,569 

1917 20,513 4,972 25,485 11,931 3,578 15,509 


The Women’s Employment Agency in Sydney was opened in May, 1914; 
a former office for the registration of women workers was closed in Jz anuary, « 
1906, after an existence of nearly four years. 


The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918, provides that persons - 
carrying on private employment agencies must be licensed and must keep 
registers of persons applying for labour or employment, and of engagements 
made. The scale of fees chargeable shall be as prescribed, and where an 
applicant has paid a registration fee and does not obtain labour or employ- © 
ment within fourteen days, the fee must be repaid, less out-of-pocket 
expenses. Licensees are prohibited from sharing fees on employers, and 
from keeping as lodgers persons seeking employment.’ 
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State Labour Depét. 


At the State Labour Depét, Randwick, where a pig, poultry, vegetable, and 
flower farm, and a State dairy have been established, destitute men unable 
to muintain themselves are given lodging, food, and a small money allow- 
ance in exchange for labour. Competent tradesmen, if employed at their 
trade, are paid extra. The period of residence must not exceed three months, 
nor recommence without a similar interval. A certain amount of training 
is given, and whenever possible trainees are sent to employment with pri- 
vate employers. 


Insurance against Unemployment. 


Under the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 
1918, payments may be made from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to assist 
in the creation of funds for insurance against unemployment or loss of work 
due to adverse weather or sickness, or the casual nature of the employment 
offering in any industry. No fund may be assisted unless the Board of 
Trade certifies that contributions by employers and employees are in proper 
proportions, and that the fund is administered by a suitable committee 
representative of employers and employees. 


Factory Inspection. 


The provisions of the Factories and Shops Acts are applicable only in 
localities specifically proclaimed as factory districts. On 1st July, 1915, 
these provisions were applied to the whole of the State, and earlier pro- 
clamations relating to six factory districts were revoked. 


Inspectors under the Factories Act, the Early Closing Act, and the 
Industrial Arbitration Act are under the control of the Department of 
Labour and Industry. The total number of inspectors is 32, of whom 6 are 
women; inspectors ean be called upon to deal with complaints relat- 
ing to any phase of industrial legislation. A legal officer is attached 
to the administrative staff for the purpose of advising and assisting the 
administrative officer in control of the inspectors. 


Outworkers. 


Under the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, occupiers of factories are 
required to keep, and to supply to the factory inspectors, full records 
regarding outworkers employed. Permission to engage outdoor workers is 
required by certain awards. 


Shearers’ Accommodation. 


The Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1901, applies only to shearing sheds 
where at least six shearers are employed, and is administered in conjunction 
with the inspectorial work under the Factories and Shops Act, &e. During 
the year ended 31st March, 1918, 1,474 stations were visited, 1,909 huts 
inspected, of which 4, 817 were regarded as satisfactory; the new huts built 
numbered 38, 


InpustriaL ACCIDENTS. 


Factories. 


In regard to the factory districts, accidents, fatal or otherwise, are 
reported from year to year, the responsibility resting upon factory inspectors 
of seeing that all dangerous portions of machinery are properly and securely 
fenced and guarded. _ 
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The following table shows in comparative form the accidents reported in 
factories during the years 1915-16, and the accident rate per 10,000 
employees. 


Number. Rate per 10,000 


Employees. 
Accidents. | 
1915. 1916. ' 1915. 1916, 
Fatal... My ba 9 7 91 75 
Permanent disablement. er Sis Os ioe Sak afi 
Partial disablement... Sea S| 75 107 756 11°55 
Temporary incapacitation ... ve) 348 407 | 35:07 | 43°93 
Total ue soe esf «482 «|| ORL | 4334 | 56-28 
t 


On the figures shown above, temporary incapacitation is the result of 
approximately 78 per cent. of the accidents; records are not available to 
show the time lost through these mishaps. The remaining 22 per cent. of 
accidents resulted in death or disablement. 


. Scaffolding and Lifts Act. 

The Scaffolding and Lifts -Act, 1912, which regulates the construction and 
use of scaffolding, lifts, cranes, hoists, and derricks, is administered by the 
Department of Labour and Industry. The Act operates in a Metropolitan. 
Police District and in the Neweastle District. There are 7 inspectors, 3 of 
whom are engaged upon lift inspection and 2 each upon crane and seaffold- 
jug inspection. There were 5,577 notices of intention to erect scaffolding 
during 1917, and 8,202 inspections were made. Three fatalities and three 
casualties occurred in connection with the direct use of scaffolding, whilst 
associated with building, painting, general renovation, or demolishing. 
activities there were twenty-one casualties. The following table shows the 
type and number of lifts used during the year 1917 :— 


1 
Type. ‘ | Number, | Type. 
Passenger ... ies | 602 | s penne live Se we | 284 
Goods a8 aes | 888 Whips, etc. Sis v| 463 
Passenger-Goods .., .| 120 | M Mill Hoists au vas 4 
| Total ... w.| 2,311 
| 


For proposed new lift installations 60 permits were granted in 1917, and 
4,206 lift inspections were made. There were two fatalities and eight. 
casualties during the year. 610 certificates were issued to persons to. operate 
electric lifts, 70 for hydraulic lifts, and 72 for electric and hydraulic lifts. 
The cranes, hoists, &., erected during 1917 numbered 237, and there were 
1,115 total inspections. Two fatalities and seven casualties occurred in con- 
nection with the use of cranes, hoists, &e. Pursuant to the Scaffolding and. 
Lifts Act, and upon examination and recommendation by the Chief Tnspec- 
tor, the Goverument Architect, during 1917, issued 8 first-class certificates, 
28 second-class certificates, and 13 third-class certificates to drivers respect- 
ing the driving of power-operated cranes and hoists. 


Deiler Inspection. 


Under the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, regulations have been made 
regarding precautious against the risk of accidents arising from or by the 
use of steam boilers and other pressure vessels in factories. Inspections 
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are made by officers of the Department of Labour and Industry. The 
following statement shows the number of inspections made to the end of 
the year 1917:— thi 


{ 


Total inspected Re-inspected First Inspections 
| 


to 31 Dee., 1917. during 1917, during 1917. 


Boilers “a see he at 3,091 | 1,309 783 
Other Pressure Vessels... ax a 1,602 781 610 
Total. | 4,603 | 2,090 1,393 

{ 


InpusTRIAL DiskasEs. 


As regards industrial diseases, no reliable records are available; but cer- 
tain avocations are, with good reason, regarded as unhealthy; for instance, 
rock-chopping and sewer-mining, insulating work involving handling of 
charcoal, and, notably, manufactures in which industrial poisons are em- 
ployed, as in the manufacture of metals, lead colours, and electric accumu- 
lators, in the pottery, painting, gem-polishing, file-cntting, and similar 
industries. The use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches is 
prohibited by the White Phosphorus Matches Prohibition Act, 1915. 


In the majority of unhealthy trades there are frequent compensating 
advantages in the way of short hours and high wages. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1916, provides for compensation in respect of certain 
industrial diseases. 


WorKMEN’sS INSURANCE. 
State Legislation. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1916, which relates to employers’ 
liability, came into operation on 1st July, 1917, the earlier enactments, viz, 
the Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, Miners’ Accident Relief Acts, 1900-1912, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1910, being repealed as from that 
date. : 


Miners’ Accident Relief (Repeal) Act, 1916. 


The Miners’ Accident Relicf (Repeal) Act, 1916, provides for the closing 
of the Miners’ Accident Relief Fund at the date of the commencement of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1916, viz., 1st July, 1917. Provision is 
made for the payment from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of allowances 
for accidents before that date. 


Employers’ Liability Act, 1897. 


The Employers’ Liability Act, 1897, gave to a workman, who had suffered 
personal injury in the course of his employment, the same common law 
remedies against his employer as if the workman had not been in the 
service of the employer, nor engaged in his work. 


i : Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1910. 


This Act, which came into operation in January, 1911, provided for 
compensation to workmen for injuries suffered in the course of their work. 


Compensation in case of death ranged from £200 to £400. If the workman 
left no dependents, the compensation was limited to medical and funeral 
expenses up to £12. Where total or partial incapacity resulted, the employer 
was required to make a weekly payment, not exceeding 50 per cent. of the 
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average weekly earnings during the preceding twelve months, up to a 
maximum of £1 per week, and a total liability to the employer of £200. 
In the case of employees under 21 years of age receiving less than 20s. 
a week, 100 per cent. of average earnings was substituted for 50 per cent. 
up to a maximum of 10s. per week. 


The Act did not exclude the operation of the common law or the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1897. 

During 1916 returns were received from 554 employers, who employed an 
ayerage number of 83,825 males and 6,399 females to whom the Act applied. 
Compensation amounting to £12,431 was paid in respect of 52 deaths; 123 
eases of non-fatal accidents were settled by the payment of lump sums 
amounting to £10,036, and in 5,154 cases of disablement £29,635 was paid 
in weekly instalments; the duration of such compensation was as stated 
‘below :— 


[ Number :| | Number 

Duration of Compensation. | of | Duration of Compensation. | % _ of 
Cases. | me ages, 
Less than 2 weeks | 2,536 | 26 weeks and less than 52 fe | 49 
2 weeks and less than 3 ... “| 781 |; 1 year and less than 2 wel a] 
3 oy ” oe 554 2 mo ” 5... . 3 
4; ” 13... | 980 || Notterminated at e.d of year ..| 67 
13 4, >, PB ate | 177 | Total... 0. ween) 5,184 

ee — : = Hon sat — — — 


The particulars disclosed by the returns received during the last four 
years are compared in the following statement :— 


| : 
Particulars. Jos. | 191d. | 1915, 1916, 
Returns Received a ses igs ae ve 488 448 467 554 
‘Employees covered— ; i 
Males 18 +o os sae és ...| 77,088 120,707 ; 94,046 | 83,825 
Females ... a oe wg oe ..| 3,774 | 2,384 | 3,782 6,399 
. . Total... we ...{ 80,862 | 128,091 | 97,528 | 90,224 
Compensation -- i ji a ee ies 
Cases—Deaths ... aot inf “ly oes 62 | 65 | 52 52 
Disablement—Weekly payments | 6,061) 6,250 | 5,778 | 5,154 
Lump sums oe bs 156; ° 186 76 | 123 
Total .. =... ..| 6,279 | 6,452 | 5,966 | 5,329 
‘ : : £ £ £ £ 
Amount-——Deaths cae ve wee] 14,797 | 15,256 | 12,072 | 12,431 
Disablement—Weekly payments...| 30,275 | 30,159 | 27,073 | 29,635 
Lump sums ... ...| 9,079 8,043 5,426 | 10,0386 
Total .. 4. w.| 54,151 | 58,458 | 44,571 | 52,102 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1916. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1916, whieh came into force on the 
Ast July, 1917, relates to all employees whose remuneration does not exceed 
£312 per annum, with the exception of casual hands employed otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s trade or business, members of the 
Police force, outworkers, and members of the employer’s family dwelling 
in his house. 


; The Act applies in respect of certain industrial diseases, as specified 
in a schedule, and in respect of accidents to seamen employed on ships 
whose first port of clearance and whose destination are in New South 
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Wales, but seamen who claim compensation under this Act must agree not 
to proceed also under the Seamen’s Compensation Act of the Common- 
wealth. The amount of compensation shall be:-— 


(a) Where death results from the injury— 


(i) if the workman leaves any dependents wholly dependent upon his 
earnings, a sum equal to his earnings in the employment of the 
same employer during the three years next preceding the injury, 
or the sum of £300, whichever of those sums is the larger, but 
not exceeding in any case £500: Provided that the amount of any 
weekly payments made under this Act and any lump sum paid 
in redemption thereof shall be deducted from such sum, and if 
the period of the workman’s employment by the said employer 
has been less than the said three years, then the amount of his 
earnings during the said three years shall be deemed to be 156 
times his average weekly earnings during the period of his actual 
employment under the said employer; 


(ii) if the workman does not leave any such dependents, but leaves 
any dependents in part dependent upon his earnings, such sun, 
not exceeding in any case the amount payable under the foregoing 
provisions as may be agreed upon, or, in default of agreement, 
may be determined, on arbitration under this Act, to be reasonable 
and proportionate to the injury to the said dependents; and 

(iii) if he leaves no dependents, the reasonable expenses of his medical 
attendance and burial not exceeding £20. 

(b) Where total or partial incapacity for work results from the injury, a 
weekly payment during the incapacity uot excceding 50 per cent. 
ot his average weekly earnings during the twelve months, if he has 
been so long employed, but if not, then for any less period during 
which he has becn in the employment of the same employer, such 
weekly payment not to exceed £2, and the total lability in respect. 
thereof shall not exceed £750. 


Provided that as respects the weekly payments during total incapacity 
of a workman who is under 21 years of age at the date of the injury, 
and whose average weekly earnings are less than 20s., 100 per cent. 
shall be substituted for 50 per cent. of his average weekly earnings, 
but the weekly payment shall in no case exceed 15s. 


Commonwealth Legislation. 


In addition to the general enactments of the State, specific enactments 
of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to men in a particular class 
of work which is subject to special risks, and to officers in the service of 
the Commonwealth Government. Particulars regarding war pensions in 
connection with military and naval services are shown in the chapter “Social 
Condition.” : 


Seamen’s Compensation. 


The Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911, provides for compensation to sea- 
men for injuries suffered in the course of their employment. It is applicable 
to seamen (a) on ships in the service of the Commonwealth, other than 
naval or military service; (b) on ships trading with Australia or engaging in 
any occupation in Australian waters, and being in territorial waters of any 
territory which is part of the Commonwealth; and (c) on ships engaged in 

- trade and commerce with other countries or among the States. In case of ships 
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not registered in Australia, the two last clauses apply only in relation to sea- 
men shipped under articles of agreement entered into in Australia, and while 
the ships are subject to the law of the Commonwealth. Compensation is 
not payable in respect to any injury which does not disable the seaman for 
at least one week; in case of death, the amount of ‘compensation, when 
deceased leaves dependents, is the equivalent of three years’ wages in the 
particular employment, or £200, to a maximum amount of £500, 


The compensation is reducible with the measure of dependence, but the 
minimum for a seaman leaving no dependents is the cost of medical 
attendance and burial to the value of £380. 


In ease of total or partial incapacity, a weekly payment during the 
incapacity not exceeding 50 per cent. of the average weekly earnings during 
the twelve months, or for any less period, previous to the injury. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


LecisLaTion passed in the years 1905 and 1906 gave the State of New South 
Wales full local government, except in the Western Division, where, how- 
ever, there are eight municipalities which were incorporated under the 
Municipalities Act of 1897, viz.:—Balranald, Bourke, Brewarrina, Broken 
Till, Cobar, Wentworth, Wilcannia, and Wrightville. 

The Act of 1842, under which the City of Sydney was incorporated, was 
the first provision in this State for conferring municipal privileges. In 
1843 a further step was taken by the incorporation of Campbelltown, 
Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton as one district council, which was 
subdivided into three, during the same year, by the formation of Campbell- 
town and Appin into separate councils. 

In 1844 the number of country district councils had increased to 
eight, and these, in conjunction with the Municipal Council of Sydney 
and the Road Trusts, subsequently established, constituted the whole of 
the local government system prior to 1858, the year in which the first Act 
relating to general Municipal Government was passed. That Act dissolved 
the district councils, and placed the areas under municipal bodies; and 
under it thirty-five districts have been incorporated, which, with the excep- 
tion of Cook, joined in 1870 to Camperdown (now a ward of the City of 
Sydney), and East St. Leonards and Victoria (united to St. Leonards to 
form North Sydney), still exist, although the boundaries have been altered. 

Under the Act of 1858 the municipal council was elected by the rate- 
payers, and its most important functions were to make by-laws for the 
general government of the municipality, to control roads, bridges, and 
ferries, and to remove nuisances. The general rate was limited to one 
shilling in the £ on the annual value of ratable property, but a special rate 
for water supply, sewerage, and street lighting was permissible. Endow- 
ment by the Government was provided during a term of fifteen years, based 
on the amount of general rates actually collected. No district, however 
populous, was obliged to become incorporated; and it was only on the 
presentation of a petition, signed by at least fifty of the prospective rate- 
payers, and containing a larger number of signatures than those attached to 
any counter petition, that a municipality could be formed. 

The Act of 1858 was repealed by the Municipalities Act of 1867. Under 
the new Act the existing municipalities were continued as boroughs, and all 
areas incorporated in the future were to be classified either as boroughs or 
municipal districts. Boroughs might include any city, town, or suburb of 
the metropolis, or any country district with a population exceeding 1,000 
persons and an area not less than 9 square miles. Municipal districts 
might include any area not containing a borough, with a population not less 
than 500 and an area not more than 50 square miles. The powers of the 
councils were extended slightly, and the rating power remained as before. 
It was left optional for any district to become incorporated, and conse- 
quently local government was not generally adopted under this Act. 

The Municipalities Act of 1897 consolidated the previous Acts and 
Amending Acts, but did not alter their principles. The voluntary principle 
of incorporation was retained, but it was not conducive to the adoption 
of a general system of local government, as it was natural that, so long as 
the central Government continued to construct local works, the persons 
benefited would submit to the absence of local management of their affairs. 

The Local Government (Shires) Act, 1905, provided for the compulsory 
division of the State into local government areas, called shires. The city 
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of Sydney and existing municipalities, the whole of the Western Division, 
the Quarantine Station, Lord Howe Island, and the islands in Port Jackson 
were excepted from its operation. ‘The Act provided for the payment of a 
minimum sum of £150,000 annually, as endowment from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, in the following proportions, viz.:—First-class shires, from 
nil up to 10s. per £; second-class, 15s. per £; third-class, 20s.; fourth-class,, 
25s.; fifth-elass, 30s.; and sixth-class, 40s. or more. These endowments 
were made payable on the amount of general rates received during the 
preceding year, the amount of endowment being fixed triennially, accord- 
ing to the area, revenue, and expenditure of the shires. 

The councils were authorised to exercise the following powers :—The 
care, oontrol, construction, fencing, and maintenance of all public 
places, except those vested in the Railway Commissioners, or other public: 
bodies or trustees, and except national works; regulation of traffic ;. 
street and road lighting; prevention of bush fires; flood relief and pre- 
vention; construction and maintenance of streets, jetties, wharfs, and 
buildings for the transaction of business; and the administration of the 
Impounding and Public Watering Places Acts. The right was given to 
acquire other powers, such as the prevention of nuisances; water supply; 
regulation and licensing of public vehicles and hawkers; management of 
parks and commons; and the administration of the Public Gates Act and | 
the Native Dog Destruction and Poisoned Baits Act. 

The Act also provided for the division of the shires into ridings, each 
riding having equal representation on the council, and triennial elections 
were prescribed. All owners and occupiers of ratable property of annual 
value not less than £5, over 21 years of age, male and female, unless not 
naturalised, were entitled to be entered on the electors’ roll, any male person 
enrolled being qualified for nomination as.a councillor. The usual conditions. 
as to disqualification were provided, and the penalties for acting while not 
properly qualified. : 

Under an important provision in the Act rates were charged on the unim- 
proved value of the land, and not on the annual rental. ‘Fhe rate levied could 
be not less than 1d., nor more than 2d. in the £, unless the minimum rate 
was More than sufficient to meet the requirements of the shire, in which case 
a rate of less than 1d. might be levied by permission of the Governor. The 
ratable value of coal-mines was fixed at 50 per cent. of the gross. value of 
the average annual output for the preceding three years, and of other 
mining properties at 40 per cent. for the same period. Another im- 
portant feature of the Act was the provision for suspending the operation 
of the State land tax when the council had imposed a rate of 1d. in the 
£ on the unimproved capital value. Commons, public reserves and parks, 
cemeteries, public hospitals, benevolent institutions, churches and other 
buildings used exclusively for public worship, free publie libraries, and 
unoccupied Crown lands were exempted from taxation. 

Tn 1906 the Local Government Extension Act was passed by Parliament. 
The first important provision of this Act is for the establishment of cities. 
The Goyernor is authorised to proclaim as a city, any municipality which 
has had during a period of five years a population exceeding 20,000 persons 
and a revenue of £20,000, and which is an independent centre of population. 
During the year 1907 Broken Hill was proclaimed a city, and is the only 
municipality which has taken advantage of the Act in this respect. 

It was also enacted that all municipalities not receiving statutory 
endowment under the existing Act, if found to be in necessitous cireum- 
stances, should be entitled to a sum not exceeding 3s. 4d. in the £ on the 
general rate collected; but if the revenues were sufficient to meet the reason- 
able requirements under proper management of the corporations, endow- 
ment would not be paid. When, however, the estiniated responsibility for 
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expenditure (transferred with the land tax) exceeds the amount of the 
suspended tax, the amount of 3s. 4d. in the £ may be increased, provided 
that the endowment be not greater than the excess of that expenditure. 


The rates are levied on the unimproved value, at a minimum amount 
of 1d. in the £, but if this rate proves more than sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the municipality, it may be reduced. Having levied the 
general rate of 1d. on the unimproved value, a council is empowered to 
impose, either on the improved or on the unimproved value, such additional 
rate as may be required. Special, local, and loan rates may be imposed 
on the improved or unimproved value, at the option of the council. The 
conditions as to ratable value and the franchise of electors are similar to 
those of the Local Government: (Shires) Act. 


Other important provisions are the power to borrow up to 10 per 
cent. of the unimproved value, such loans to be guaranteed by the 
Government; redistribution and reconstruction of existing areas, so that 
the municipalities might form portions of shires; acquisition of land 
and works; control of cattle-slaughtering and public health; dealing with 
noxious animals and plants; safety of the public; regulation of hoardings 
and other structures; the appointment of auditors, and the inspection of 
accounts by Government.examiners. The-Governor is authorised to proclaim 
any park, road, bridge, or other prblic work as a national work to be main- 
tained by the State, but which may be handed over to the council at any 
time. 


-Locan Government Act, 1906. 


The Local Government Act, 1906, deals fully with both shires and muni- 
cipalities, and came into operation on Ist January, 1907, as regards 
shires, and on Ist January, 1908, as regards municipalities. It repeals 
the Local Government (Shires) "Act, 1908, and the Local Government 
Eixtension Act, 1906, and consolidates their provisions. Under an 
amending Act passed at the end of 1908, councils must cause a valuation 
-of all ratable land to be made at least once in every three years, previded 
that they may adopt for any period the whole or any part of the valua- 
. tions in force at the close of the preceding period. Other amending Acts 
‘have been passed in subsequent years, but no essential features of the 
original Aet have been affected, the principal alteration bemg the power 
given to shires to borrow, which was granted under the Shire Loan Act of 
1914. 


Prior to the inception of the Local Government Act, 1906, a very small 
portion of the State had been incorporated, as will be seen in the statemeut 
below, which gives the area incorporated and unincorporated in 1906 in the 
three great land divisions of the State, exclusive of the Federal Territory :— 


Division. Incorporated. Unincorporated. | Total. 
sq. miles. sq. miles. sq. miles. 
Eastern 1,932 92,881 94,813 
Central 571 88,579 89,150 
Western 282 125,216 125,498 
Total 2,783 306,676 309,461 


On 31st December, 1916,,the area incorporated, excluding Lord Howe 
Island and the federal territory of Canberra and Jervis Bay, was as follows, 
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the only part of the State unincorporated being that portion of the Western 
Division not included in municipalities; the population in the different 
groups ig also given:— 


Area (sq. miles), Population. 

In Metropolitan Municipalities... mee ae 149 as 750,260 
In Country Municipalities des ee ae 2,722 ice 446,800 
In Shires... Se ite fe se «. 180,655 a: 646,320 
Total (incorporated)... ‘ae we. =: 183,526 eee 1,843,380 
Western Division (portion sidincunaoraiadl vee =: 125,918 ar 14,540 
Total see es v. 809,439 ae 1,857,920 


The area of Lord Howe island is 5 square miles, and the area transferred. 
to the Federal Government was 928 square miles, These amounts added 
to the total incorporated shown above, viz.:—809,439 square miles, give a 
total of 310,872 square miles for the whole State, as already shown in 
previous chapters of this publication. 


GREATER SYDNEY. 


The amalgamation of the metropolitan municipalities is a question 
which has attracted considerable attention, and various schemes have been 
suggested. Particulars relating to proceedings and results of Select Com- 
mittees and Royal Commissions which have considered the question of 
Greater Sydney will be found in a former issue of this publication. 


City or SYDNEY. 


The City of Sydney was incorporated on 20th July, 1842, under the 
Sydney Municipal Council, the election of aldermen taking place on the 
9th November. ‘The city was originally divided into six wards, but at a 
subsequent adjustment the number was increased to eight. 

Great dissatisfaction soon arose as to the manner in which the 
affairs of the Corporation were conducted. A Select Committee of the 
Legislative Council was appointed in 1849 to inquire into the matter, 
and reported in favour of the abolition of the Municipal Council, 
with a recommendation that its powers should be vested in three 
Commissioners. This was not carried into effect until 1853, when 
the Corporation was dissolved, and its authority was transferred 
to a commission of three persons, who administered the affairs 
of the city from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1857, when a new 
Council, consisting of sixteen aldermen—two for each ward, came into 
existence. By the Sydney Corporation Act of 1879 the number of alder- 
ines was increased to twenty-four, being three representatives for each 
ward, 

In 1900 an Amending Act was passed, dividing the eity into twelve 
wards, each returning two aldermen. The innovation of retiring 
the whole of the aldermen simultaneously wag introduced, with a 
provision for the election of a new Council on the ist December in 
every second year, re-election of qualified persons being permitted. 
Important changes were effected under this Act as to the franchise, 
sub-tenants and lodgers being placed on the rolls, and extended powers 
were conferred on the Council as to resumption of lands for city improve 
ments. 


In 1902 an Act was passed consolidating statutes previously passed in 
regard to the City of Sydney. In 1905 an amending Act was passed to 
provide for the better government of the city, especially with regard to the 
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control of hoardings, the proper cleansing of footways, the prevention or 
regulation of the smoke nuisance from furnaces and chimneys, the regula- 
tion and control of refreshment stalls and stands, the control of juvenile 
hawkers and shoeblacks, the prevention of betting in public places, while 
the tenure of office of the adermen was altered to three years. 


The Municipality of Camperdown was amalgamated with the City of 
Sydney as from 1st January, 1909, and the Council now consists of twenty- 
six aldermen elected every third year by thirteen wards. The Lord Mayor 
is elected by the aldermen from their own number, but under an Act passed 
in 1916, in the event of an equal number of votes being polled, the 
Governor in Council may appoint one of the aldermen to the 
position. The Act also regulated the election of the city members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, and of the Fire 
Brigades Board, and extended the power of the Council as regards resumip- 
tions, in order to provide workmen’s dwellings, and further provision was 
made for the extension of the city boundaries. 


In 1908 a further Amending Act was passed, containing several important 
provisions. Commencing with the year 1909, the Council was compelled to 
levy a rate, not less than 1d. in the £, upon the unimproved capital 
value, in addition to any rate imposed under the Act of 1902. 
Under the former Act the rate levied in 1915, the last year affected by the 
1908 Act, was 14d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value, and under the 
1902 Act 21d. in the £ on the assessed annual value. It is provided, however, 
that the total amount leviable shall not exceed the amount which would be 
yielded by a rate of 8d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value, and 2s. in 
the £ on the average annual value, taken together, of all ratable property. 
On the Council imposing such rate on the unimproved capital value, the 
State land tax is suspended automatically. The valuation of the unimproved 
capital value is to be made at least once in every five years. The Council. 
was empowered also to establish public libraries and milk depéts, to con- 
trol certain parks, and to widen certain streets. The Lending Branch. 
of the Public Library, and various parks and public ways were vestedi. 
in the Council by the Government under certain conditions. 


The Sydney Corporation (Dwelling-houses) Act, 1912, enables the City ~ 


Council to erect and let dwelling-houses, and for that purpose to acquire ~ 
land. 


‘Another amending Act, passed in April, 1916, empowers the Council to levy - 
rates on persons owling pipes, wires, cables, and rails on, under, over, or 
through any public places under the control of the Council, excepting 
properties owned by the Crown. Also, under the same Act, the Sydney Council 
may levy a general rate, not exceeding 6d. in the £, on the unimproved value 
of all ratable property in the city. This Act amends the 1908 Act so far as 
the latter relates to the land tax on the unimproved capital value and the . 
city rate on the assessed annual value. 


VALUATIONS. 


The Unimproved Capital Value of land is the amount for which the fee- . 
simple estate in suc# land could be sold under such reasonable con- 
ditions as a bond-fide seller would require, assuming that the actual 
improvements had not been made. 


The Improved Capital Value is the amount for which the fee-simple 
estate of the land, with all Eaeleae ae and buildings Pete e could 
be sold. 


The Assessed Annual Value is nine- tenths of the fair average rental of: 
land with improvements thereon. 
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Property in the City of Sydney was up to 1915 rated on the basis of the 
annual reutal value, and the following is a comparison of the capital 
and annual values in the city during the three years 1914-1916. As pre- 
cael stated, however, the rating for 1916 was on the unimproved value 
only. 


1914. 1915, 1916. 
£ £ £ 
Unimproved capital value... vw. 27,395,826 27,226,283 31,168,904 
Improved capital value ay ve 75,786,580 78,580,300 80,264,720 


Assessed annual value... eas we 8,271,102 3,391,759 3,466,550 


These figures show that the unimproved capital value has increased by 13:8 
per cent., and the corresponding increases of the improved capital value and 
the assessed annual value were 5-9.per cent., and 6-0 per cent. respectively. 


In the following table the unimproved and improved values for 1915 and 
1916 are compared :— 


Unimproved Value, Improved Value. 
Division. 7 | 
wos. 19t6, m6. | 1918. 1916. Teco, 
| | 
| £ £ |per cent. £ i £ per cent. 
:Sydney—City .../27,226,283 |31,168,904 | 14°5 78,580,300 | 80,264,720 | 2°1 


Suburbs... 33,403,228 |34,719,417/ 3-9 | 91,198,244 | 96,394,785} 5-7 


j } 
i 


eerie ecm a arr, 
| 


Metropolis .. 60,629,506 65,888,321, 87 169,77 544 176,659,505; 4-0 


Country... + 22,843,195 23,378,626 | 23 | 57,949,558 | 59,422,910 | 25 


| aaa eee 


Catal aonasipeti tea 5 472,101 (89,266,947 | 6-9 [227,728,102 236,082,415; 3-7 


~ ‘Phe difference between the unimproved and improved capital values is, 
of course, the value of improvements, and the following statement shows 
that in both the suburbs and country the value of improvements increased 
in 1916 :— 


Value of Improvements, 
Division. : 
1915, 1916, Increase. 
B 
: £ £ per cent, 
Sydney—City ... —...,_ 51,854,017 | 49,095,816 44 
Suburbs... ...) 57,795,021 | 61,675,368 | 67 
Metropolis «..| 199,149,038 | 110,771,184 1°5 
Country .. ss] 35,106,863 | 36,044,984 2-7 
fae, Total Municipalities) 44 055 401 | 146,815,468 |. 1:8 
| 
* Decrease. 


7 The unimproved capital value of ratable land in municipalities 
was £89,267,000, and in shires £105,698,000, the total being £194,965,000. 
If to this ke added £10,000,000, the estimated unimproved value of 
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unincorporated land in the Western Division, the unimproved ‘value of 
the land of the State, excluding a small area exempt from taxation, is 
£204,965,000. The value placed upon land in the Western Division. in 
2s. 6d. per aere, which is over 25 per cent. lower than in the shire in 
the west of the Eastern Division, with the lowest value per acre, and 
cannot be considered high. 


The capital and annual values of properties in al] municipalities show a 
great increase since 1908, which was the year when the Local Government 
Act was fully applied. The expansion is shown in the following table :— 


1908, | 1916, 


Value. | Value. _ Value. 


Municipalities. Unimproved| Improved Assessed |} Unimproved | Improved Assessed 
Capital Capital Annual Capital Capital Annual 
Value. Value. Value. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
City of Sydney...| 20,207,812} 49,060,600 | 2,249,760 || 31,168,904] 80,264,720, 3,466,550 
Suburbs... _...| 28,799,856] 56,441,828 | 3,803,338 || 34,719,417) 96,394,785) 7,129,820 


Metropolis ...| 44,007,668) 105,502,428 | 6,053,098 | 65,888,32!| 176,659,505| 10,596,370- 


4 


—_—_——_-—_— ——— 


Country... ...| 20,104,983, 44,784,238 | 2,997,762 || 23,378,626 59,422,910| 4,302,878 


Total Munici- : 
palities, 64,112,651|150, 286,666 | 9,050,860 || 89,266,947] 236,082,415) 14,899,248. 


The increases, both absolute and relative, during the eight years, from. 
1908 to 1916, were as follow :— 


Unimproved Capital Value.| Improved Capital Value. | Assessed Annual Value 
Municipalities. 
Total Increase Total Increase Total Increase 
Increase. per cent. Increase, per cent. Increase. ‘| per cent. 
£ £ £ 

City of Sydney o. 10,961,092 | 54:2 31,204,120 63°6 1,216,790 54-1. 
Suburbs sti | 10,919,561 ' 459 39,952,957 70°8 3,326,482 | 87-5" 

Metropolis .... ...) 21,880,653 | 49°7 71,157,077 67°4 4,543,272 75:0 

Country vee v| 3,273,643 16°3 14,638,672 32°7 1,305,116 435 
| _ — — 

Total Municipalities | 25,154,296 | 39-2 | 85,795,749 | 57°1 -| 5,848,388 | 64-6 

5 i | 


The ratio of increase in the unimproved eapital value was highest in the 
City of Sydney, and lowest in the country municipalities. The suburbs 
show the highest ratio for the improved capital value, and for the assessed 
annual value, while the lowest for these values appear in the country 
districts. 


A comparison of the improved and unimproved capital values with the 
assessed annual value is given below. The highest rates were levied in the 
suburban municipalities, which returned 7-40 per cent. and 20:53 per. cent. 
respectively. These ratios were closely followed by the country areas with 
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7-24 per cent. and 18-40 per cent., while the City of Sydney yielded only 
4-32 per cent. and 11:12 per cent., the average for the whole of the municipali- 
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ties being 6-31 per cent. and 16-69 per cent. respectively :— 


eee of ar Bale a ner , 
dasa east Assessed sed Annua. sed Annua 
Municipalities, Value to Impro-|Value to Uniin- 
Annual Valne |"*Yeq Capital | proved Capital 
Value. Value, 
' £ per cent. per cent. 
City of Sydney 3,466,550 4°32 11:12 
Suburbs 7,129,820 740 ' 2053 
Metropolis ... aa --|10,596,370 6:00 16:09 
Country 4,302,878 7°24 18-40 
Total Municipalities...) 14,899,248 6:31 16°69 


The value of improvements in municipalities was £146,815,000, or 164 per 
cent. of the unimproved value. The total for the City of Sydney was 
£49,096,000, or 157-5 per cent.; for the suburbs, £61,675,000, or 177-6 per 
cent.; and for the country, £36,044,000, or 154-2 per cent. The value of 
improvements is not available for all the shires, but it has been assumed 
that it is the same proportion of the unimproved value as the average in 
those which are known, namely, about 23-6 per cent. greater than the 
unimproved value. In the Western Division it may be placed at £10,000,000, 
so that for the whole of the State the following values for 1916 are, 
obtained :— 


Unimproved Value of Land. Value of Improvéments, 
Division. | 

Total. Hea. Per Acre. Total. eee Per Acre. 
£ £ £ os d £ £ £ os da 
Sydney—City ... +..{ 31,169,000 | 294 |9,368 10 0 | 49,096,000 | 463 /14,756 16 10 
Suburbs _,..) 34,719,000 54 | 377 138 2 | 61,675,000] 96 670 17 6 
Metropolis ...| 65,888,000 8S | 691 138 5 110,771,000 | 148 1,162 16 10 
Country Municipalities} 23,379,000 52 13 8 5 | 36,044,000) 81 2013 9 
Shires ... Fe ...{105,698,000 | 164 018 3 |130,643,000 | 202 12 7 
Western Division (part| 10,000,000 | 688 0 2 6 | 10,000,000 | 68s | 0 2 6 

unincorporated). 

—————— = Ss 
_ Total State... -./204,965,000] 110 1 0 8 287,458,000 | 155 1 811 


Ciry or Syprrey Ratines. 


The Sydney Corporation Act of 1902 directed that improved property 
within the city should be assessed at a fair average annual value, with an 
allowance for outgoings not exceeding 10 per cent., and the unimproved 
property at a maximum of 6 per cent. on its capital value. On the 
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value of such assessment a city rate not exceeding 2s. in £ might be 
levied, exclusive of lighting. In 1902, the rate was reduced from 24d., which 
had been imposed in 1901, to 22d., and still further reduced to 21d. in 1908, 
which was also levied from 1904 to 1915. The Act provided for a special local 
rate not exceeding 6d. in the £ of annual value, for any work for the particular 
benefit of one locality, but then only if two-thirds of the ratepayers of 
such locality petitioned for the same. Occasional advantage of this power 
has been taken for street-watering, though not of late years, and the 
amount levied in 1915, covered the expenses of street-lighting and street- 
watering. As already mentioned, the amending Acts of 1908 and 1916 
repealed the former provisions, and the rate is now 6d. in the £ of unim- 
proved capital value, which covers all services. 


Country AND SupursBan Ratinas. 


The other municipal councils were formerly empowered to raise revenue 
by rates not exceeding 1s. in the £ for ordinary purposes and the same 
amount for special purposes, with 6d. in addition for street-watering. The 
amount of each rate was calculated upon the fair average rental value, 
which was represented by nine-tenths of the fair average annual rental 
of all buildings and cultivated lands, or lands let for pastoral, mining, 
or other purposes, plus 5 per cent. of the capital value of the fee-simple 
of all unimproved lands. : 


Municipalities which avail themselves of the provisions of the Country 
Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880 are empowered to levy a rate 
for each service not exceeding a maximum of 10 per cent. on the assessed 
annual value of land and tenements, in addition to the ordinary 
municipal rates. Under the Local Government Act, however, a water rate 
equivalent to this maximum of 10 per cent. on the assessed annual value 
must be levied either on the unimproved or the improved capital value 
of lands within the reticulated area. 


In order to aid municipalities in their formative stages, the 1867 and 
Consolidating Acts provided for endowment by the State during a period 
of fifteen years. In each of the first five years after incorporation, every 
niunicipality is entitled to a sum equal to the whole amount actually 
received from general rates; in each of the next succeeding five years, a 
sum equal to one-half; and in each of the next five years, a sum equal 
to one-fourth of such receipts. After the expiry of fifteen years, the State- 
assistance ceases, and any further aid from the State is in the nature of a 
special grant. At the close of the year 1916 there were only three Muni- 
cipalities entitled to the original statutory endowment. 


Since lst January, 1908, under the Local Government Act of 1906. 
suburban and country municipalities have been obliged to levy a general 
rate on the unimproved capital value of all ratable land, and may levy 
additional, general, special, local, or loan rates on either the unimproved 
or the improved capital value. The only rates based on the annual value 
are those charged by the Metropolitan and the Hunter District Water- 
Supply and Sewerage Boards. 


The general rate must be not less than 1d. in the £ on the unimproved’ 
capital value of all ratable land, and the total amount to be derived from 
the general rate and additional rates taken together must not exceed. the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved value and 2s. 
in .the £ on the assessed annual value of all ratable land. In 1916 only 
ten municipalities levied additional general rates, the remainder con- 
fining themselves to one general rate. The variation in the rates is rather 
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remarkable, as in the suburbs of Sydney for 1916 they ranged from 24d. 
to 6d., and in the country from id. to 16d. The following general rates 
were struck for the year 1916 :— 


General Rate Levied. ee Country. 
‘Id. and under 2d..+. sae wis er 13 
ad. 4, Bi agcS ye 2 17 
3d. 9 4d... sea ais 6 42 
4d. 55 5d... vee woe 28 i 42 
5d. » 6d... tee vee 5 17 
6d. and over e ae eos 1 13 

Total ee ses ie 40 144 


The majority of suburban councils in 1916 levied general rates between, 
Ad. and 5d., the next in number being between 3d. and 4d., and in the country 
the proportions were the same. The councils which levied 6d. and over in 
the £ during 1916 were Rockdale, Aberdeen, Bathurst, Braidwood, Murru- 
rundi, Singleton, and Warialda, each 6d.; Scone, 64d.; Lambton, 7d.; Cobar, 
8d.; Broken Hill, 83d.; Bourke, 104d.; Hillgrove, 12d.; and Wrightville, 16d. 
These rates are exclusive of the amounts levied on mines. None of the 
suburban councils levied 1d. in the £; but this rate was imposed in four 
country municipalities. 


One hundred and nine municipalities levied special, local, and Joan rates 
on the unimproved capital value, ranging from yd. to 24d. in the £, and 
thirty-three on the improved capital value, ranging from id. to 92d. in the &. 


Finances. 


- The Local Government Act, 1906, prescribes that there must be a 
general fund in each area, to which must be paid the proceeds of all general 
and additional general rates, moneys received by way of grant, endowment, 
&e., from the Government, and miscellaneous income not required by law 
to be carried to other funds. The expenditure from the general fund must 
be on administration, health, roads, and other public services. 


Ih addition, there must be a special fund for each special rate levied, and 
for each work or service carried on by the council in respect of which the 
special rate has been made, and the fund may be used only for the purposes 
of such work or service. A local fund also must be kept for each local rate 
levied, with restrictions similar to. those in the case of special funds. The 
expenditure of the local fund is restricted to works in the specified portion 
of the area. 


' Where any borrowed money is owing by a council, a separate loan 
account must be kept for each work or service on which the amount has 
been spent. Jf the Loan fund has no revenue from rates, the attendant 
obligations, such as provision for the repayment of principal and interest, 
may be met by transfers from the General fund or other appropriate fund. 
The object of the loan, as a rule, determines the source from which the 
Loan fund shall obtain its necessarw revenue. When the loans have been 
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raised for general purposes, transfers ; are made from ‘the General fund, and 
the profits of trading concerns provide for the disbursements of their corre- 
sponding loan funds. 


The foregoing remarks have reference more particularly to those loan’ 
funds which must be kept in respect of loans raised before the present Act 
came into operation, that is to say, when the law did tot require (as it does 
now) a loan rate to be levied to pay interest and provide for the extinction 
of each loan within a fixed period. It is apparent, therefore, that all new 
loans will be self-supporting, quite apart from the question whether the 
undertakings are profitable or not. In these latter cases the councils may 
either use profits to swell the amount which is being provided for repayment, 
or retain them in the working accounts of the Special, Local, or Trading 
Funds. 

The revenue of special and local funds may be used in a similar manner ; 
for example, the Street Lighting Special Fund must provide the money to 
meet not only the ordinary cost of maintaining the street. lighting for the 
year, but also the obligations of the Street Lighting Loan Fund; and 
similarly with regard to other Special and Loan Funds. . 


The Regulations under the Act prescribe the system of accounts é be. 
adopted, The accounts must be “Income and Expenditure Accounts,” kept: 
by double entry, and each ‘‘Fund” must have a separate banking account;; 
Thus there is shown for each General, Special, Local, Loan or Trading Fund 
a Revenue Account, or Profit and Loss Account, giving the total expendi- 
ture chargeable for the period, whether paid or. unpaid, and the total income 
for the same period, whether received or outstanding. A balance-sheet is. 
also required for each fund with appropriate liabilities and assets. Only 
“realisable” assets may be shown, so that the whole of the roads, bridges, 
drains, and other constructive work, are excluded. 


Ciry or Sypney Accounts. 


The Council of the City of Sydney conducts its affairs under the City 
Corporation Act, and therefore is not bound by the provisions of the 
Local Government Acts. The various accounts of the city were formerly 
kept on a “cash” basis, except those relating to the Electricity Fund, but 
from the year 1918 the system has been altered, and the Revenue and Capital 
transactions are shown separately in the same manner as those of all other 
-Local Bodies. As details cannot in many instances be allocated to the head- 
ings of expenditure and income as set out in the system of accounts pre- 
seribed under the Local Government regulations, it is obvious, when discuss- 
ing the financial transactions of the whole municipal area of the State, that 
ap endeavour to collate similar information from two different sources would 
serve no useful purpose, and the figures for statistical comparison would be 
of doubtful value. For these reasons, the following particulars relating to 
municipal accounts are divided into two parts, one dealing with the City 
of Sydney, and the other with the suburbs of Sydney and country muni- 
cipalities. 

City of Sydney—Receipts. 

The receipts from the various funds, exclusive of the Electric Lighting 
Fund, in 1916, amounted to £763,989, the City Fund contributing £606,659, 
the Public Markets Fund £72,862, and the Resumption Account £84,968. 


The total receipts exceeded the disbursements by £80,050. Although. 
abstracts of receipts and disbursements in respect of the Puble Markets 
Fund and the Resumption. Account are shown separately in the city 
accounts, these funds are really subsidiary to the City Fund, their balances 
at the end of the year being transferred to the last-mentioned fund. 
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The following is a statement for the year 1916 of the receipts of the City 
Fund under appropriate headings :—~ 


£ 

General Purposes ene ees we ten ... 527,282 
Works ... : ive ay 455 ots 5,646 
Health Adainiateation feet pate a3 ve 18,660 
Public Services... sae Fr sn tis ess 29,911 
Municipal Property ... bee ix ae sen 11,039 
Miscellaneous ... ied ie Sos a8 er 14,121 

Total See ie aa . £606,659 


City rates, £525,869, which include interest, form by far the greater 
part of the receipts under the heading “General Purposes.” As 
provided by the amending Act of 1908, rating on the unimproved value of 
land was first brought into force in 1909, and that such a large amount 
should be realised with the minimum rating of ld. in the £ shows the 
importance of the transfer of the State Land Tax as an addition to the city 
finances. Under the amending Act of 1915, the City rate is now levied on 
the unimproved capital value. 


City of Sydney—Disbursements. 


The disbursements in 1916 amounted to £683,939, viz.: City Fund, 
£454,711; Public Markets Fund, £88,654; and Resumptions Account, 
£140,574. Shown under the same headings as the receipts, the following 
were the disbursements of the City Fund :— 


£ 

General Purposes see oi a7 sd ae 45,839 
Works ... m3 Bay 3 see 90,487 
Health ‘Adasinteteation. ied oa ies we =: 118,853 
Public Services.. oes Sa) aa ees eee 70,952 
Municipal Property” se tis 23,810 
Miscellaneous (Interest, Sinking Fund, &e. ) «+ 104,770 

Total a 23 eee w. «=< £454,711 


Salaries, which amounted to £30,994, absorbed a very large share of the. 
expenses for General Purposes. Of the sum spent on Public Works, street 
maintenance accounted for £53,014, footpaths for £18,885, and wood-paving 
for £9,546. On city cleansing £88,360 was expended, and this was the main 
item in Health Administration. The large amount shown under “ Miscel- 
laneous ” includes the Annual Debenture indebtedness, which in 1916 was 
£48,526 for interest, commission, &c., aud £17,011 for Sinking Fund con- 
tributions. 


The receipts and disbursements of the Public Markets Fund, as stated, 
were £72,362 and £88,654 respectively, the latter amount being inclusive of 
interest and sinking fund, showing a deficit of £16,292 on the year’s trans- 
actions, which has been included in the City Fund. The Queen Victoria 
Markets brought in revenue to the extent of £17,829, or nearly 25 per cent. 
of the total; and the receipts from the Municipal Markets amounted to 
£25,229, or slightly more than one-third of the whole. 


The receipts and disbursements of the Resumption Account were £84,968 
and £140,574 respectively, showing a debit of £55,606 after paying interest 
and contribution to sinking fund, and this deficit was also transferred to the 
City Fund. 
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City Electricity Undertaking. 


The next account to be considered is the Electricity Works Fund, and is 
expenditure and income for the year ended 31st December, 1916, are shown 
below :— 


Expenditure, Income. 
£ || £ 
Generation of Electricity .. 81,732 || Private Lighting ... ae wee 222,649 
Distribution ett oe .. 65,474 | Public Lighting ... vee > oes 51,508 
Management ...  ... «.. 63,717 |) Power Supply... w. ee :188,748 
Bad debts written off ... oc 340 | Rentals—Meters, aloes TAPS 
&e. - « ~~ 20,808 
Total .. £211,263 Miscellaneous vee a to 290 
Balance carried to Net Revenue 
Account eee ay, wee 222,733 |! 
Total... ...... £433,996 Total... .. — .. £438,996 


Generation forms the largest item of expenditure, accounting for 38-7 
per cent. of the whole. Distribution cost 81-0 per cent., Management 30-1 
per cent., and amounts written off 0-2 per cent. 


The sales of current to the public for light and power amounted to 
£380,491, and to the Council £32,407. 


The charges against the gross profit of £292,733 carried to the Net 
Reserve Account were:—Interest on Debentures and Overdraft, £89,988; 
Sinking Fund contribution, £17,893; Depreciation Reserve Account, 
£79,827; and written off, flotation expenses, &e., £4,413, making a total of 
£192,071. It will be seen from the foregoing that the net gain for the year 
1916, after paying interest and Sinking Fund, was £30,662, which is carried 
forward to profit and loss account for 1917. 


Below is a summary of the balance-sheet of the Electricity Works Fund 
on 31st December, 1916 :— 


{ 
Liabilities. Assets. 
I 
| £ 
£ 
Debenture Loans... oe ... 1,954,500 || Capital Expenditure — Land, 
Sinking Fund... 115,884 || Buildings, Machinery, Plant, 9 664,048 
Reserve and Suspense Accounts 459,288 aiacoamenih cat nics 33.090 
elnaty Creditors... se .» 75,975 New South Wales Treasury— 
Deposits (Consumers) ... .. 14,761 Sinking Fund Investments ... 52,418 
Bank of New South Wales debit igs aN a ak aaa 
balance .., . .. 428,573 Council.. 29,410 
Balance—Net means aint 30,662 || Stores, Material Cables, Cont, 
| &e. sia « 196,926 
Consumers’ ulgioee re we —- 76,352 
Other eee eee 27,098 
£3,079, 343 £3,079, 343 
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‘The loan capital, which forms 63:5 per cent. of the liabilities, returned 
about 7 per cent. profit for the year; and consideration of the fact that the 
interest payments and Sinking Fund contribution for the year amounted 
to £107,831, that £79,827 was allowed for depreciation, and that the Sinking 
Fund is represented by an investment of £114,918 in Commonwealth War 
Loan, State Government Stock, and Sydney Municipal Council Deben- 
tures, will show that the finances: of the Sydney Electricity Works Fund are 
in a healthy condition. 


Each year’s returns emphasise the rapid and at the same time profit- 
able expansion of the electric lighting undertaking. The lights were used 
for the first time on 8th July, 1904, when parts of the city were illuminated, 
and since that date great progress has been made, and the public parks, as 
well as the remainder of the streets under the control of the council, are now 
included. 


The following is a Summary of Liabilities and Assets of all funds of 
the City of Sydney as at 31st December. 1916 :— 


Liabilities. | Assets. 
| 
£ | £ 
Debentures current aa .. 7,050,100 i Bank Balances, Cr. avs te B57, 784 
Bank Balances, Dr. ses ... 519,830 | Landed Properties, Ee, and 
i Sundries ae 1 5,676,499 
Sundry Creditors ave .. 560,166 i 
Machinery, Plant, shiaaeasiki 
Sinking Funds ... a .- 637,313 || Stores, &e. ... ve wee 2,440,822 
» i 
Reserves, Revenue Accounts, and || Sundry Debtors ... <n w. 228,985 
Sundries... a4 ine .. 983,602 | 
; ' Sinking Funds ... ae .. =: 634,946. 
; Other Investments sis we: 254,045 
£9,751,011 | 
Flotation ExpensesandSundries 145,253 
Excess of Assets... ven 254,221 |} 
| Revenue Accounts at m3 71,898 
£10,005,232 ~ £10,005,232 


—_— 


Notwithstanding the large Loan indebtedness. the assets exceed the 
liabilities by £254,221. It should be noted that the Debentures include 
£1,954,500 borrowed in connection with Electric Lighting, and £1,023,800 
for Public Markets, and as the proceeds of those leans have been 
spent on reproductive municipal works, such works should provide the 
annual interest charges and sinking fund contributions. The Electricity 
Works Fund is quite self-supporting; but the deficiency in the Public 
‘Markets Fund becomes a charge on the city rates. Landed properties, baths, 
&c., which comprise about 56 per cent. of the assets, include such large items 
as Public Markets, £1,316,267; Town Hall, &., £764,194; Resumptions, 
£2,636,1382; Electric Light, Land, and Buildings, £458,411. ‘The accumulated 
Sinking Fund, £637,313, as against a Debenture Debt of £7,050,100, must 
be regarded as a satisfactory cover. 


* 


five years ended 1916 :— 


Particulars, 


Area see ... Acres 


Population we No. 
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PrRoGRESS OF SYDNEY. 
The following table shows the progress of the City of Sydney during the 


Unimproved Capital Value] 23,988,480 | 23,837,157 


Improved Capital Value ... 
Assessed Annual Value ... 

City Fund— 
Incom e—Rates ee 
Land Tax ... 


All other 
sources 


Total 


Expenditure = 

Public Markets Fund— 
Income ... ‘i ms 
Expenditure 

Cattle Saleyards Fund— 
Income ... i as 
Expenditure... = 

Resumption Account— 
Income ... ok wee 
Expenditure 


Electricity Works Rau 
Income .., 


Expenditure 
Total Income—All Funds 
Total eee 
Funds ee 
Excess of Income .., 

_ Liabilities—All Funds 
Assets— All Funds onal 
Excess of Assets .., 

Loans outstanding 


Sinking Fund es sas 


t 


* Taken over by State Government. 
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1916. 


3,327 
106,000 
£ 
31,168,904 
80,264,720 
3,466,550 


} 525,869 


_———— 


606,659 


——— 


454,711 


72,362 
$8,654 


* 


84,968 
140,574 
433,996 
403,334 
1,197,985 
1,087,273 

110,712 
9,751,011 

10,005, 232 
254,221 

7,050,100 


1912 1913. 1914. 1915, 
3,327 3,327 3,327 3,327), 
116,400} 115,900} 110,700 | 104,200 

a £ £ £ 
27,395,826 | 27,226,283 
57,395,288 | 64,080,440 | 75,786,580 | 78,580,300 
2,582,788 | 2,753,408 | 3,271,102 | 3,391,759 
226,688 | 242,303 285,024 | 295,529 
100.267 | 151,212| 170,653} 168,703 
102,755 61,378 62,255 716,962 

cae | 

429,710) 454,893 517,982 | 541,194 
444,997 | 401,873 | 419,970, 442,308 
44,639 48,240 52,055 69,924 
60,226 65,230 71,827 76,640 

9,434 * * . 

3,780 & * 7 

] 

112,379 64,098 75,4701 
154,948 | 114,596 | 127,448 
234,325 | 301,687 | 350,146 | 388,559 
197,253 | 244,901 | 287,206 | 328,800 
718,108 | 917,149 | 984,281 | 1,075,147 
706,256 | 865,842} 893,689 970,191 
11,852 51,307 90,542 | 104,956 
5,654,811 | 7,195,657 | 8,142,616 | 8,877,853 
6,030,411 | 7,456,600 | 8,397,918 | 9,124,125 
375,600 | 260,943 | 255,302 | . 246,272 
4,977,500 | 5,627,300 , 6,163,800 | 6,715,100 
355,524 | 402,448 | 471,403 | 550,633 


637,313 


all 
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EXPENDITURE. 
Suburbs of Sydney and Country Municipalities. e 
The net expenditure during 1916 by the various municipalities under the 
Local Government Act amounted to £1,718,679, which was £79,345 less than 
the income. The following statement shows the expenditure allocated to the 
various funds in 1908 and 1916. 


1903, 1916. 
Funds, 
Sgydner. | Country. | Total. | SghurPs oF) Country. | Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ 

General Fund... ...| 348,765 | 330,327 | 679,092 || 704,855 | 476,749 il, 181,604 
Trading Accounts 7,078 | 50,167 57,245 cee 114,243 114. 3243 
Special | and Local Funds 4,856 67,629 72,485 57,654 280, 542 | 338, 196 
Loan Funds... ..| 33,288 | 25,133 | 58,421) 113,941 | 53,555 167,496 
Reserves and Renewals ; | 

Account tos ee or sae ve | 662 8,531 | 9,193 

Gross Expenditure ...| 393,987 | 473,256 | 867,243 | 877,112 | 933,620 |1,810,732 
Deduct Transfers... «| 44,358 | 29,657 74,015 44,773 | 47,280 92,053 

Net expenditure _...| 349,629 | 443,599 | 793,228 || 832,339 | 886,340 p18, 678 


The greatest expenditure was naturally from the General Fund, which 
in 1916 accounted for 69 per cent. of the whole. The trading concerus of 
the municipalities are gas and electricity; the special and local funds relate 
to water supply, sewerage, sanitary aud varbage, street-watering, street- 
lighting, old loans interest, and other miscellaneous matters. 


An amendment of the Local Government Act in 1908 provided that, 
except when exemption had been granted by the Governor, the cost of 
night-soil and garbage removal must be paid out of a Special Fund, 
and not out of the General Fund; and the cost of lighting streets and 
roads must also be defrayed from a Special Fund. When, however, tho 
whole area of a municipality is within 20 miles of the General Post Office, 
Sydney, or when the whole area of a municipality is benefited by the 
expenditure on street lighting, the council, in its discretion, may pay 
such costs out of the General Fund. The effect of this enactment is 
reflected clearly in the figures given in the next table, which show an in- 
creased expenditure on Health Administration and Public Services. 


Details of the expenditure from the General Fund are shown below:— 


1908. 1916. 
Head of Expenditure, 
pana Country. Total. einen Country. Total. 
General Purposes— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Rates and_ interest 
abandoned ... ss a bas isn 406 465 871 
Administrative expenses 45,187 60,385 | 105,572 56,568 64,441 | 121,009 
Public Works... ...| 150,404 | 115,036 | 265,440 || 421,872 | 264,495 | 686,367 
Health Administration . 39,930 68,709 | 108,659 81,062 | 42,985 | 124,047 
Public Services ... | 59,766 43,219 | 102,985 99,306 | 56,201 | 155,507 
Municipal Eeopery ae 6,591 7,875 14,466 23,228 31,636 54,864 
Transfers ... | 44,358 29,657 74,015 16,104 12,293 28,397 
Other... ws | 2,529 5,446 7,975 6,309 4,233 | 10,542 
Total expenditure ...) 348,765 | 380,327 | 679,092 || 704,855 | 476,749 |1,181,604 


cee 
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The proportion of expenditure under each head to the total expenditure 


was as follows:— 


i 
| Suburbs 
joe Sydney. 


Head of Expenditure, 


General Purposes— per cent, 
Rates and interest abandoned 


Administrative Expenses...) 13-0 


Public Works... see vel 43°1 
Health Administration ... eee} HDS 
Public Services ... or eat| ALT 
Municipal Property... «| 19 
Transfers ... age see we, 12°7 
Other aa see oe _ 07 

Total... be -..| 100°0 


1908. 1916, 
Country. | Total. | Saba | Country, | Total, 
per cent. |per cent:||per cent.|per cent, |per cent. 
|. abe 01 01 
18°3 155 || 80. | 185 10-2 
34°8 39°1 59°9 55°55 | 581 
20°8 16-0 || 115 9-0 105 
13'1 15-2 1471 118 13-2 
2-4 21 3°3 6°6 46 
8-9 10°9 2°3 26 24 
17 | 12 | O09 09 | 09 
100-0 | 100-0 | 1000 | 1000 | 100-0 


-In 1916, of the expenditure by municipalities from the General Fund, 
10-2 per cent. was spent on administrative expenses, and 58-1 per cent. on 
public works. Of the administrative expenses, salaries were the largest, and 
the actual and relative expenditure under each heading is shown below. 
The total amount for all funds was £145,050, of which 41 per cent. was 
incurred in the suburbs, and 59 per cent. in the country districts. 
comprised 48 per cent. of the total :— 


Salaries 


Total Administration Expenses. 


Proportion te Total. 


Services. - 
Suburbs. Country. Total. | Suburbs. | Country. | Total. 
£ £ £ per cent. |per cent. |per cent. - 

Salaries ........:ceseesscesesseseeees| 28,853 | 40,597 69,450 48°4 475 479 
Elections (including Rolls)...... 1,541 | 1,228 2,769 2°6 14 19 
Office Expenses (Rent, Light-| 3,647 | 6,813 10,460 6'1 8:0 72 
Printing, Biationedy, Advertis-| 9,789 | 14,239 | 24,028 | 164 | 16-7 | 166 
Audit Fon s cesibtundadasies aise 1,583} 3,964] 5,547, 2-7 47 38 
Valuation Fees ......cssesccceees) 5,483 | 4,901 | 10,334 9°1 57 71 
Law Costs w....cccceeces euetilieten td 2,595 3,611 6,206 4°4 4:2 4°3 
Mayoral Allowance ........ Sseres 2,458 4,734 7,192 4°1 5-6 4:9 
Sand ries ss ocieiiipe pebtadeuesndys 3,734 | 5,330) 9,064] 6-2 6-2 63 
Total....cicccssscaseeeees 59,633 | 85,417 | 145,050 | 100°0 100°0 100-0 
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The ratios of Administrative expenses to the total Income and Expendi- 
ture for the year ended 31st December, 1916, are given in the subjoined 
statement, the various districts being shown separately :— 


Administrative Expenses on all funds. . 
Grosa 
G I a 
District. aera Mecpendtats Proportion to— 
all sources, serviges Total 
is amount. Gross Groes 
Income, |Expenditure. 
£ £ £ per cent. | per cent. 
City of Sydney fis «»| 1,197,985 | 1,087,273 45,839 3°83 4:22 
Suburbs eae oie ea 862,829 877,112 59,633 - 6°91 6°80 
Metropolis | 2,060,814 | 1,964,385 105,472 5°12 i 5:37 
Country sae she «| 1,027,248 933,620 85,417 8°31 9°15 
Total pee ...| 3,088,062 | 2,898,005 190,889 6°18 6°59 


The relative cost of administration in the country is high, being 13:5 per 
cent. of the total expenditure; the suburban municipalities spend only 8 
per cent, under the same heading. ‘The high relative cost of administration | 
in the country is due, no doubt, to the sparse population and small revenue 
of many of the municipalities, as in such cases the expenses on account of 
salaries, &c., would naturally be larger proportionately than in the more 
closely-settled localities in the suburbs. Public Services for 1916 include— 
Pounds, £3,137; street-watering, £13,596; street lighting, £78,439; and all 
other services, £60,335. The greatest part of the expenditure on Public 
Works was for roads, streets, &c., as will be seen below :— 


1908. 1916. 
Services. H 
pes Sao Country. Total. Seana Country. Total. 
£ £ e |i £ £ £ 
Supervision fee PN ne eer ee Mee 15,805 8,507 | 24,312 
Roads, streets, culverts, &...., 147,472 | 108,316 ; 255,788 || 378,436 231,669 | 610,105 
Bridges... ws) 148 | 2,717) 2,865 | = 669] 9,513 | 10,182 
Drains, sewers, &c. .... 1,583 | 2,028 3,611 |, 12,299; 4,071 | 16,870 
Ferries, wharfs, and jetties} 986 1,801 2,787 |, 3,674 2,398 6,072 
Sundries ... ne sls 215 174 389 || 10,989 8,337 19,326 
Total .., «| 150,404 | 115,086 | 265,440 || 421,872 | 264,495 | 686,367 


* Included in Roads, Streets, &c. 


Of the expenditure on roads, streets, &c., in 1916, the amount spent on 
maintenance, renewals, and repairs was £328,848; £81,774 was expended on 
construction, £51,854 on street and gutter cleaning, £46,265 on kerbing and 
guttering, £63,292 on footpaths and gutter bridges, £80,131 for interest on 
loans, and £7,946 on sundries. 


The ‘Trading Accounts, which relate to the supply of gas or electricity, 
‘will be treated later under those headings, and the special Water and 
Sewerage Funds will also be discussed separately. 
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Income. 


The net income in 1916 of all the municipalities brought under the: pro- 
vision of the Local Government Act was £1,798,024, including £58,399 
received as endowments or grants from the Government. Under the same 
Aci as shown in the expenditure the income for 1908 and 1916 was as 
ollows :— 


{ 1908. | 1916. 
Funds j , | 
‘ eens Country. | Total. aan Country. Total. 

£ £ eb os. £ £ 
General Fund... ..., 882,739 | 360,039 | 742,778 || 724,638 | 480,451 |1,205,089 

| d 
Trading Accounts | 6,863 | 59,814} 66,677)... 148,327 | 148,327 
| i ; 
Special and Local Funds 3,192 | 70,312 | 73,504 }! 59,089) 300,321 | 359,410 
Loan Funds. | 43,601 | 39,082 | 82,683 / 73,638! 68,045] 141,683 

Reserves and Renewals 

Account oe ip epee OV | sonainwe Crease ty 5,464 30,104 35,568 
Gross Income | 436,395 | 529,247 | 965,642 || 862,829 |1,027,248 |1,890,077 
Deduct Transfers... ve 44,358 | 29,657 | 74,015 44,773 47,280 | 92,053 
Net Income ... w+} 892,037 |. 499,590 | 891,627 | 818,056 | 979,968 |1,798,024 


| 
i 


Details of the items of the General Fund for 1908 and 1916 are as 
follows :— 


; __ 1908. 1916. 

tee ost, Subtest country. | Total |SSMSOH Country. | Tota 
General Purposes— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Rateslevied (including interest)| 327,255 | 235,396 | 562,651 || 607,855 | 353,219 | 961,074 
Government Endowments, &c. 606| 4,791 5,397 | 975 | 4,178 5,153 
Sundries ee wer we 4,398 4,932 9,330 9,337 8,468 | — 17,805 
Public Works* ... ...—...{ 18,247) 19,605/ 37,852)) 52,183) 45,960| 98,143 
Health Administration* ...| 19,462] 60,069] 79,531|/ 18,594 | 12,318] 30,912 
Public Services*... tae ..| 2,678} 16,765] 19,443)| 13,251 18,007 31,258 
Municipal Property ... ...| 7,806 | 17,536| 24,822!) 19,487 | 36,947| 56,384 
Miscellaneous... wae we) 2,787] 965 3,752; 3,006 1,354 4,360 

; i 
Total ... we ...| 382,739 | 360,039 742,778| 724,638. | 480,451 |1,205,089 


* Including Government grants. 


To the income from public works and other services in 1916 the Govern- 
ment contributed £46,656 as grants for roads, streets, &c., £376 for ferries, 
£1,770 for Parks anal Reserves, and £1,448 for other purposes, malin a 
total of £50,250. 
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Stating the receipts under each head as a percentage of the total income 
of the General Fund, the following results are obtained :— 


1908. 1916. 
Source of Income, Suburbs | Suburbs 
° Country. | Total. of Country. | Total. 
Sydney. Sydney. 
ea eee SS ts 
General Purposes— per cent.|per cent.jper cent.)\per cent,)per cent./per cent. 
Rateslevied (includinginterest)| 85°6 65°4 i 75°7 || 839 73°5 79°38 
Government Endowments, &c.| 0°2 13 0-8 01 0-9 0-4 
Sundries . 11 1-4 13 13 1:8 15 
Public Works* ,.. ies 4°8 54 51 | 7:2 9°5 Si 
Health Administration* 51 16°7 107 | 26 26 2°6 
Public Services* ... is 0.6 4°6 2°6 18 3°7 26 
Municipal Property 1:9 49 | 3:3 || 2-7 77 47 
Miscellaneous 5 0-7 0.3 05 | O04 0°3 03 : 
Total 100°0 100-0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100-0 


* Including Governnient grants. 


The bulk of the general income was received from rates, the average for all 


municipalities being 79-8 per cent., the proportion for 1916 in the suburbs 
being 83-9 per cent., and in the country 73-5 per cent. The next important 
source of income was from Public Works, but it should be remembered that 
about 51 per cent. of the contribution was provided by the Government as 
grants. ‘(By the transfer of the Sanitary and Garbage Services from 
the General Fund, as provided by the 1908 Amendment of the Act, 
Health Administration lost its most important factor of revenue, contri- 
buting only 2:6 per cent. of the total for 1916 as against 10-7 per cent. in 
1908. The difference is still more marked in the country, where the propor- 
tion was 16-7 per cent. in 1908 and 2-6 per cent. in 1916. In the suburbs, the 
_ Metropolitan Sewerage Board levies charges in addition to those made by 
the municipalities, reference to which is made later on. 


SPEciaAL aNp Loca, Funps. 


The expenditure and income of the Special and Local Funds for the 
years 1908 and 1916 are shown in the following table:— 
1908. 1916. 
Funds. Suburbs i Suburbs 
of Country. Total. of Country. Total. 
Sydney. | Sydney. | 
Expenditure— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Water Supply wn. ep tee 51,139 | 51,139 || ...... 92,494 | 92,494 
Sewerage ... aie 4,468 4,468 |) ...... 16,847 | 16,847 
Sanitary and Garbage | wee | ee | cee eee 43,243 | 139,071 | 182,314 
Street Lighting 2,270 | 6,342| 8,612 110 | 25,981 | 26,091 
Street Watering 1,887 i 208 2,095 | 629 554 1,183 
Old Loans’ Interest 327 2,182 2,509 2,897 1,450 4,347 
Cemetery... sete teens | caer | seenes 8,020 ivken 8,020 
Miscellaneous 372 | 3,290; 3,662 2,755 | 4,145 | 6,900 
Total 4,856 | 67,629 | 72,485 || 57,654 | 280,542 | 338,196 
Income— i -| ||| —— |_—_—_—_— 
Water Supply ng sa] cee 53,991 | 53,991 veeew | 103,466 |103,466 
Sewerage... exe ‘ 3,159 | 3,159 |] ...... 16,399 | 16,399 
Sanitary and Garbage te At Gaetan b Seerees 44,696 | 146,333 | 191,029 
Street Lighting 2.0 wl wee 5,996 | 5,996 122 | 27,268 | 27,390 
Street Watering 2,724 308 | 3,032 624 737 1,361 
Old Loans’ Interest 442 | 2,217 2,659 3,075 1,596 4,671 
Cemetery foc 'll | cdeadenees || Sosaeds T5717 | seeeas 7,717 
Miscellaneous 26 | 4,641 4,667 2,855 4,522 7,377 
Total 3,192 | 70,312| 73,504 || 59,089 | 300,321 | 359,410 
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The Sanitary and Garbage funds are the most important of those men- 
tioned above, both in the suburban and country districts. The Water and 
Sewerage Services are next in order, as far as the country is concerned, 
the suburbs of Sydney being supplied by the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage. 

BALANCE-SHEET, 

The financial position of the municipalities, at 31st December, 1908 
and 1916; is shown by the following jstatement of liabilities and assets 
of the various funds :— 


1908. 1916, 
Funds, Suburbs | Suburbs 
ro) Country. Total. of Country. Total, 
Sydney, | Sydney. 

Liabilities— e | £ £ £ £ £ 
General Fund .. _—.. |: 60,468 97,884] 158,352| 180,721 | 94,636 | 275,357 
Trading Accounts ...| 2,337! 22,492 24,829!| o..., 87,115| 87,115 
Special and Local Funds 254 | 766,653 | 766,907|| 11,125 |1,405,118 |1,416,243 
Loan Funds... .| 784,585 | 628,341 | 1,412,926 869,408 | ‘676,370 |1,545,778 
Reserves and Renewals i 

Account oe gual. “wekeed wet tabs eo fates 4,802 22,778 27,580 
Total ae ...| 847,644 |1,515,370 | 2,363,014 “1,068,056 2,286,017 |5,352,073 

Aassets— at ean) | nateataaeeaeen 
General Fund ... ... 230,562 | 510,251 740,813) 407,715 | 507,364 915,079 . 
Trading Accounts ...{ 1,890 65,151 67,041)| 169,784 | 169,784 
-Specialand Local Funds 2,639} 791,382] 794,021|| 38,845 |1,572,196 |1,611,041 
Loan Funds... ..| 153,698 | 402,854 | 556,552)| 172,496 | 646,771, 819,267 
Reserves and Renewals’ 

Account Ae ar ee) Ee seoxt 4,802 22,778 27,550 
Total —...._—_..., 388,789 |1,769,638 | 2,158,427|| 623,858 2,918,893 |3,542,751 


Every municipality must keep a General Fund, the liabilities of which 
consist mostly of amounts due to temporary and other loans, and sundry 
ereditors, the latter being chiefly advances from the State Departments; 
but the assets are more than sufficient to meet them, and in only six 
municipalities in 1916 was there an excess of liabilities. The liabilities and 
assets of the General Fund in the suburban and country municipalities, a3 
at 81st December, 1908, and 1916, are shown below :— 


1908. 1916. 
Classification. | Suburbs Suburbs | 
oO Country. Total, of Country. Total. 
Sydney. } | Sydney. ‘ 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ £4 
Temporary loans it ..| 11,191 | 25,079 | 36,270 || 67,356 | 29,036! 96,392 
Overdrafts tes .| $,817} 18,293) 22,110/) ...... 121 121 
Sundry creditors (including, 
amounts due to other : 
Funds) he ie ..| 39,238 | 51,367) 90,605 | 113,207 | 65,479 | 178,686 
Other... as a2e «| 1,222 8,145 9,367 58 |... 158 
Total ae “te ...| 60,468 | 97,884 | 158,352 || 180,721 | 94,636 | 275,357 
Assets— —|———$ | | |_ 
Outstanding rates ee 
interest) ... 5 .| 49,358 | 92,462] 141,820 || 52,981 | 88,389 | 141,370 
Stores and materials ... | 2,902 5,505 8,407 9,167 8,975 | 18,142 
Bank balance and cash «| 31,811} 48,102 | 79,913 | 38,882 | 42,266) 81,148 
Land and buildings ... ...| 117,694 | 263,187 | 380,881 || 216,065 | 242,764 | 458,829 
Plant and furniture ... ».| 14,525 | 69,957 | 84,482 |) 61,923 | 74,393 | 136,316 
Other... usa ae | 14,272] 31,038 45,2 10 || 28,697 | 50,577 | 79,274 
Total sas we ...| 230,562 | 510,251 | 740,813 | 407,715 507,364 | 915,079 
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The principal asset of the general fund consists of land and buildings, 
which were at the end of 1916 valued at £458,829, or 50-1 per cent. of the 
total assets. Outstanding rates and interest amounted to £141,370, while: 
bank balances and cash in hand were equal to £81,148. 


Loans. 

Under the Local Government Act a munjomality may borrow to 
an amount which, with existing loans, does not exceed 10 per cent. 
of the unimproved capital value of ratable lands. Where, at the com- 
mencement of the Act, any municipality had exceeded the statutory 
maximum, it could not borrow further until the total amount owing had 
fallen below the limit. 

The total amount of loans raised during 1916 was £518,114, including 
£335,000 borrowed by the City of Sydney, £97,876 by the Suburbs, and 
£80,238 by Country municipalities. The sinking funds of the City of 
Sydney were increased by £86,680, and of the Country by £6,239; while in. 
the Suburbs a decrease of £4,738 is shown, due to the application of the 
funds in redemption of the loans. Apart from the liability of the State 
under the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act, the total amount of 
loans outstanding at the close of the year was £8,742,2383, and towards this 
amount there was at the credit of the sinking fund a sum of £674,191. 

Rates of interest ranged from 34 per cent., which was carried by £171,296, 
to 7 per cent., which, however, was payable only.on £600, and the amount 
paid and due as interest on loans during the year was £344,579. The total 
indebtedness was £8,742,233, bearing an average rate of interest of 3.94 per 
cent., viz., 3.93 per cent. on the loans of the City of Sydney, 4.02 per cent. 
on chose ‘ot the suburban municipalities, and 3.95 per cent. on those of 
the country municipalities. 

The average rate of interest payable on all loans is hardly, however, 
an index of the true value of municipal debentures to the investors, as out 
of a total debt of £8,742,233, the sum of £4,474,807 pays interest at 4 per 
cent., and £2,173,150 at 3% per cent., and of these amounts the metropolitan 
municipalities are responsible for £4, 375,537 at 4 per cent., and the whole 
floated at 3% per cent. The country imiriioipabtics borrowed £99,270 at 4 
per cent., £168,084 at 44 per cent., and £201,702 at 5 per cent. 

The total debt per head of population in municipalities amounted 
to £7 6s. 1d., without allowance being made for sinking funds, while the 
yearly charge for interest is 5s. 5d. per head. These sums, compared 
with the resources of the municipalities, appear by no means formidable. — 

The following are the outstanding loans on 31st December; 1916, and the 
sinking funds set apart to meet them; the New South Wales figures include 
£13,814 raised in Victoria :— 


Municipal Loans Outstanding. oe Interest paid 
Division. Naw Séuil Funds an Bota, 
aud ales. uy London, Total. 1916. 
~ 
£ £ £ £ i £ 
Sydney—City ... eos ...| 6,250, 100 800,000 | 7,050,100 637,313 277,057 
as Suburbs wes co) 975,586 | we. | 975,536 9,703 39,235: 
Country .. a ves weal 692,742 23,855 716,597 27,175 28,287 
Total ... _ £} 7,918,378 823,855 | 8,742,233 674,191 344,579 
{ ( 


Temporary loans, amounting altogether to £198,476, which bear interest 
at current bank rates, and loans payable on demand amounting to 
£83,172, are included in the above table. 
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The loans are redeemable at various periods after 1916, and the amount 
to be repaid in London was £893,855, or nearly 10 per cent. of the total, and 
the amount of debentures held locally was £7,918,378. 


It has been explained previously that, in respect of municipalities 
operating under the regulations of the Local Government Act, a separate 
loan fund must be kept relating to each work or service for which loans 
are raised. There are, therefore, numerous funds relating to such matters 
as permanent improvements, town hall and other property, street-lighting, 
baths, wharfs, electricity, gas, cattle sale-yards, street-watering, and others, 


SHIRgs. 


From the 1st January, 1907, 185 shires had been working under the Local 
Government Act, 1906, but the number was increased to 136 during 1915, 
owing to the establishment of the Nambucca Shire, which was separated 
from Bellingen. These shires are all in the Eastern and Central Land 
Division, 98 being in the former, and 38 in the latter. 


The shires vary in area from 86 square miles in Ku-ring-gai, imme- 
diately north of the City of Sydney, to 5,730 square miles in Lachlan, the 
headquarters of which are at Condobolin, and the smallest shires are in 
the most closely settled parts of the State. 


A general rate, not less than 1d. in the £, and not more than 2d. in the &, 
may be levied by shires on the unimproved capital value of all ratable land. 
If, however, the general: rate of 1d. is more than sufficient to meet require- 
ments, the Governor may allow the rate to be reduced below 1d., and in 1916 
eight shires levied a general rate less than 1d. 

The general rates levied in 1916 and the unimproved capital value of the 
land in each case were as follow:— 


No. of General Rate ’  _Unimproved Capital 
Shires. levied in £. Value of Land. 
d. £ 
1 ‘ 1,200,497 
2 & 2,449,267. 
5 2 5,446,516 
290 1 25,367, 728 
L 14 1,359,560 
15 iy 13,478,863 
33 14 21,503,604 
6 13 3,180,897 
53 2 31,710,859 
136 bee ; 105,697,791 


The unimproved capital value of shires from 1909 to 1916 is shown 
below. The total increase during the period mentioned was £22,233,345, or 
26.6 per cent. 


_—__—. 


Year. | Un inrpeo eo: ee Year, | Te a tal 
| 
: £ £ 
1909 ... die oe 83,464,446 1913... ee ss 99,452,191 
1910 ... oo aes 89,935,912 1914... bes wes 103,451,177 
19ll ... ae sas 94,189,939 1915 .. Sace dey 104,745,633 
1912 .., woe or 97,661,454 i 1916... ee ser! 105,697,791 
t. 
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As already stated, the unimproved capital value of the shires in 1916 was 
£105,697,791, but it is not possible to give the improved capital value, or 
the assessed annual value, as the shires are not compelled to make those 
valuations. ae 


In addition to the general rates, additional general, special, and local rates 
were also levied by thirty-four shires, ranging from one-twelfth of a penny 
to 5d. in the &. 


The purposes for which these special and local rates were imposed were :— 
Roads and street improvements, footpaths, kerbing and -guttering, water 
supply, drainage, street lighting, bridges, parks, fire brigade, and foreshores 
improvement. In twenty-nine shires the amounts were raised on the unim- 
proved capital value, and in the other five on the improved value. 


The total amount of general and additional general rates levied was 
£633,973, and of special and local rates £17,464. These figures represent the 
rates actually levied in respect of the year 1916, and do not agree with the 
amount shown later, the difference being due to the inclusion of interest on 
unpaid rates. 


In several cases the general rate was not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments, and the State paid endowments to a large number of shires. 
Endowments are fixed every third year, and are determined according to 
the extent of the shire, the probable revenue from a rate of 1d. in the £, 
the necessary expenditure, the extent of roads and other public works to 
be constructed and maintained, and other matters. The endowment is paid 
on the general rates actually collected in the preceding year. There are six 
classes into which the shires are divided for endowment purposes, the classi- 
fication for the three years 1916-18 being as follows:— 


52 shires in lst class receive no endowment. 


63 ‘5 Ist ,, 5, from ls. to 10s. in the £ on General Rate. 
5 a 2nd ,, 5, 15s. in the £ on General Rate. 
8 ” ard yy ” 203. ” ” 
4 ” Ath 4, 4, 25s, rs) ” 
3 5th 4, uy 30s. Pf 55 
1 shize in 6th ,, receives 40s. 


The highest endowment allotted in 1916 was 40 shillings in the £ to 
Bellingen shire, but on the whole the endowments are considerably lower than 
those paid in the preceding three years. In 1916 the Government paid 
£143,259 as endowment to the shires, and a further sum of £188,175 was 
paid as grants for special purposes, making the total subvention from the 
State £331,484. 

INCOME, 


The principal heads of income of shires in 1916 were as follows, aud for 
purposes of comparison the 1908 figures are attached :— 


Particulars. i g08: 1916, 

| Income. Per cent. Income. | Per cent. 

General Fund— £ i £ 
General rates (including interest) ...) 382,336 61:0 | 636,303 58°2 
Government endowment oes «| 162,859 26°0 143,259 131 
Public works... i” a «| 65,781 10°5 205,277 | 18°8 
Health administration .. os Svs 2,979 0°5 4,087 0-4 
Public services ... $38 tos -_ 7,038 11 11,162 1:0 
Shire property ... ae 517 ol 12449} od 
Miscellaneous... ... mas see 4,198 0-7 5,117 0°5 
Special and local funds yes <3 oe 1,160 O1 69,006 63 
Loan funds... vee ae vs wigli>  deeenes ‘ qT 6.303 | 06 
Total Income... wt £626,868 100°0 } 1,093,023 100-0 
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The income from public works in 1916 increased largely compared with 
1908, owing to the fact that the Government grants in aid of roads, streets, 
bridges, &c., in the first-mentioned year were very large. The greater 
revenue from Government endowment in 1908 is accounted for by the 
higher rates granted in the earlier years. The income from special aud 
local funds has increased, owing principally to the establishment of the 
Sanitary and Garbage Fund, and the expansion in the transactions of the 
other funds. 


Of the total income in 1916, Government assistance, exclusive of grants 
for public works, provided, 13-1 per cent., as against 26-0 per cent. in 1908. 
The principal items in public works were contributions to roads, bridges, 
&e., £14,076, Government grants for roads, &c., £177,724; and receipts from 
ferries, which, including Government grants, amounting to £10,203, were 
£11,574. The principal item in public services was rent, &c., from public 
watering places, £8,507. The income derived from special aud local funds, 
consisting of the proceeds of special and local rates and sanitary and 
garbage fees, claimed 6-3 per cent. of the total. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The following statement shows the expenditure of shires during 1916 in 
comparison with the year 1908 :— 


1908, 1916. 
Particulars. 
Expenditure.| Per cent. /Expenditure.) Per cent. 
eres = a J 

General Fund— . = £ 
Rates and interest abandoned weal! -cetdsent HI Wee 1,390 O1 
Administrative expenses iad v{ 116,932 17-7 100,224 93 
Public works... aes a v| 516,072 18-7 813,803 } 78 2 
Health administration ... sik aes 4,604 07 8,513 0:8 
Public services .., e oe es 11,703 18 15,229 14 
Shire property ... ha a 397 01 14,969 1:4 
Miscellaneous ... bey te A 6,453 | 10 16,120 15 
Special and local funds ose wf 58 sae 64,948 6:0 
Loan Funds ... ois fate a Rel. ~ genase .- IL elnglehves 13,701 1:3 
Total Expenditure .., £| 656,219 100°0 ‘1,078,897 1000 


The administrative expenses in 1916 were £100,224, or 9-3 per cent. of the 
total expenditure. Of the administrative expenses, £40,190 were on salaries, 
£18,052 on advertising, stationery, printing, &c., £7,651 on valuation fees, 
and £14,973 on presidents’ allowances and councillors’ travelling expenses. 
It should be mentioned, however, that the amount stated for salaries 
(£40,190), although charged to the general account, includes payments for 
the special and local services. The gross administrative expenses were 
£104,906, so that salaries actually comprised 38 per cent. of the total-cost. 
The salaries paid ranged from £123 to £909, the average being £295. The 
expenditure on works accounted for 782 per cent. of the total. The prin- 
cipal expenditure was £707,271 on roads, streets, footpaths, kerbing and 
guttering, culverts, &¢., of which £408,341 were on maintenance, repairs, 
and renewals, £295,755 on construction, and £3,175 on sundries. For other 
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public works—bridges, punts, ferries, wharfs, &c—£37,514 wero spent on 
maintenance and repairs, and £26,832 on construction. Supervision 
expenses (salaries of engineers, &c.) amounted to £50,742. 


The total receipts from all sources were £1,093,023, and as the adminis- 
trative expenses, as already stated, amounted to £100,224, the cost of collec- 
tion only amounted to slightly over 9 per cent. 


BALANCE-SHEET. 


The financial position of the shires on 81st December, 1916, was strong, as 
there was an excess of assets of £437,011. The combined balance-sheet of 
the shires on 31st December, 1916, appears as follows :— 


Liabilities. Assete, 

General. Fund— £ || General Fund— £ 
Temporary Loans 45,895 | Outstanding Rates... vee 52,647 
Due to Trust Fund .., ‘ie 172 Stores and Materials ... ve - 15,606. 
Sundry Creditors .., .. 51,931 | Bank Balance and Cash we 134,184 
Due on Contracts ; 230 | Sundry Debtors ee »» 13,761 
Other ... a oe £56 104 | Land and Buildings ... ». 110,731 

TONY Plant and Property ... oe 174,497 

Total, General Fund ... £98,332 | Furniture, &c. ... a we =: 17,926. 

Special or Local Funds... a 20,322 Other .., a ies we = 4,211 
Loan Funds... see ii we = 34,123 —_— 
panera Total, General Fund _...£523,563 

Total, all Funds... .. £152,777 || Special or Local Funds... we 48,350 

Excess of Assets... a v 487,011 || Loan Funds... ane st ve 17,875 
Total cae ied .. £589, 788 Total eh a ». £589,788. 


It will be observed that a large proportion of the assets of the General 
Fund—£134,184, or nearly 23 per cent.—consists of cash in bank or in hand. 
The liabilities of the special or local funds consist for the most part of 
amounts due to the General Fund, and sundry creditors; while the assets 
comprise plant and buildings appropriated to the funds at their inception, 
outstanding fees and rates, and bank balances, 


Loans. 


The Local Government (Shires Loans) Act, 1914, empowers Shire 
Councils to borrow money, not exceeding in the aggregate a sum equal to 
thrice the amount of the annual income. The loans may be secured and 
charged upon the income of the general funds of the shire, and are repay- 
able in annual. or half-yearly instalments of principal and interest. At the 
31st December, 1916, there were eleven shires which had loans current, viz., 
Ashford, Bannockburn, Coolamon, Culeairn, Hornsby; Kyeamba, Murrun- 
gal, Nepean, Sutherland, Urana, and Warringah. The original amount of 
the loans was £36,328, and £3,553 had been paid off, leaving a balance due of 
£32,770. The loans were raised for the purpose of making improvements to 
roads, footpaths, &e., except those of Ashford and Hornsby, where the 
amounts were floated for the construction of office premises. In addition 
to the foregoing fixed loans, fifty shires had temporary loans amounting, 
with accrued interest, to £45,895 on the 81st December, 1916. 
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TaxaTion By Locat Governinc Bopies. 


The total revenue collected by all the local governing bodies from 
rates and charges amounts to £3,256,599, equal to £1 15s. 4d: per head of the 
population residing in the taxable districts. This includes £1,639,091, rates 
collected by municipalities; £651,437, rates collected by shires; and £966,071, 
rates collected by the various Water and Sewerage. Boards referred to later. 
The distribution of the total amount is as follows:— 


Per head 


j } 
tay } General Special and of population 
bec Radics) Rates. Loan Rates. | Total: living in 
| local areas. 
\ j i 
£ | £ £ ) £8. d. 


Municipalities (including City of Sydney)| 1,474,877 | 164,214 | 1,639,091) 1 7 5 


Shires oe = wt ree «| 633,973 17,464 | 651,437; 1 0 2 
Metropolitan water and sewerage charges| 866,623; ...... | 866,623] 01711 
Hunter District water and sewerage 99,448) we | 99,448; 017 7 
charges. 
Total £ 


3,074,921 | 181,675 3,256,589 | 115 4 
! 


Boarps anp TRustTS. 


In addition to ‘the ordinary forms of municipal local government, there 
are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction. The control of the 
water supply and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts is 
placed under separate Boards. The Metropolitan and the Country Towns 
Water Supply and Sewerage Acts, the Fire Brigades Act, the Sydney 
Harbour Trust Act, the Metropolitan Traffie Act, and the Motor Traftic Act, 
were all passed with the object of-extending the principle of local govern- 
ment, and Boards have been established to carry out the provisions of some 
of these Acts. 


The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was established 
in 1887, the Hunter District Board in 1892, and the Sydney Harbour Trust 
in the year 1900. 


In 1900 the Metropolitan Traffic Act was passed, which gives the complete 
control of street traffic and the licensing of public vehicles, drivers, and 
eouductors to the Inspector-General -of Poliee, and the Motor Trafic Act 
of 1909 places the supervision of motor vehicles under the same authority. 
Further information regarding licenses and fees is published in the chapter 
of this Year Book treating of “Police and Prison Services.” 


The majority of the Boards dealing with local affairs work mainly in 
conjunction with the municipalities and shires, although possessing powers 
‘independent of those bodies. 


“Boarp or Fine ComMISsSIONERS. 


The Fire Brigades Act, 1909, which repealed the Act of 1902, ‘applies ta 
the City of Sydney, to forty suburban municipalities, to eighty-six country 
municipalities, and to parts of eleven shires, and the operations of the Board 
may be extended to other districts by proclamation. At the end of 1917 the 
districts: embracing: the-municipalities and shires numbered seventy-eight. 
Particulars relating to the financial transactions of the Board will be found 
in the chapter of this publication dealing with “Private Finance.” 
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The calls attended during 1917 numbered 1,665, of which 1,090 were in 
the Sydney district. Particulars are shown below :— on fa 


Sydne, Count 
Calls, District. | Districts. | Total. 
False alarms . ide and ite 159 45 204 
Chimney alarms .., asa aoa! 33 28 66 
Fires—Slight ar os a 844 414 1,258 
»» Serious... ns Seal 5 6 1 
;, Total destruction... <i 44 82 126 
Total .., ine .. 1,090 578 1,665 


Water SupeLy ror Country Towns. 


‘the Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1830 was 
passed with the object of assisting municipalities to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. To the end of June, 1917, fifty-four 
municipal councils had availed themselves of the privilege offered as regards 
the water service, and works were under construction in other municipalities. 


The amount required for carrying out the works is advanced by the 
State. The municipality, however, has the option of supervising and 
constructing the works, failing which the Government undertakes these 
duties. Under the original Act, the sum advanced was to be repaid by 
instalments, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., on the unpaid 
balances, each annual instalment to be equal to 6 per cent. of the total 
cost, and the first payment to be made twelve months after the date of 
the transfer of the works to the municipality ; but as it was found that the 
municipalities which had contracted liabilities in respect of water supply 
works were unable to comply with these conditions, the Government, in 
1894, passed an amending Act which granted them more favourable 
terms, the rate of interest being reduced to 3$ per cent., and the number 
of yearly repayments fixed at a maximum of 100. Under the amending 
‘Act of 1905, the rate of interest is fixed at 4 per cent. per annum. This 
Act also provides for the issue of licenses, for the recovery of rates, for 
making by-laws for the assessment of lands, and for other purposes. 


The total amount of debts owing by the municipalities on the 30th June, 
1917, was £1,188,084, and the aggregate annual instalment repayable was 
£46,401. The last-mentioned sum is approximate only, as in a few cases the 
payment has not been definitely fixed. 


The combined revenue accounts of the municipalities which maintain 
waterworks for the year ended 31st December, 1916, are shown below :— - 


Income. Expenditure. 
£ / £° 

Rates levied... ee ie ws 69,759 || Management ise ae we 14,993 
Meter rents .., ase ite ae 691 || Working and maintenance ve 81,683 
Water sales... vei vee ... 26,256 || Repairs and renewals us vee = 4,609 
Garden charges, &c, wee +. 6,760 || Interest payable to Government... 37,436 
Other... Me Me iia ve 8B 778 
|| Balance bee ae i we =—10,972 
Total... as a) £103,466 Total ... ar ase + £108,466 

t * 
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With regard to the expenditure, management charges accounted for 16-2 
per cent., working and maintenance for 84-2 per cent., repairs and renewals 
5-0 per cent., interest payable to Government 40-5 per cent., and miscel- 
laneous items 4-1 per cent. 


The income figures show that rates contributed 67-4 per cent. of the 
receipts, meter rents 0-7 per cent., water sales 25-4 per cent., and garden 
charges, &c., 6-5 per cent, 


The combined balance-sheet on 31st December, 1916, was as follows :— 


Liabilities. Assets, 
Le £ 

Amount for which liable to _ || Waterworks—plant, buildings, 
Government... ee w= 966,225 &c, a Mes abe ... 1,023,965 
Interest due to Government and Outstanding rates... oat « 18, 686 
unpaid ... so cas ve 32,860 | Bank balances and cash in hand 21,551 
Sundry creditors ... ots «» —- 83,964 Stores and wniaterials Pe an, 4,272 
Excess of Assets ... <a vs 75,944 Sundry debtors i ve 28,742 
Fixed deposits(including interest) 16,777 
Total wee oe £1,108,993 Total a ae £1,108,993 


The total amount advanced by the Government practically represents the 
present value of the services; but where the works were not constructed 
by the Government, the value is included as an asset of the loan fund. 
The amount of rates outstanding on the date mentioned was £18,686, while 
the bank balances, cash in hand, and fixed deposits were £38,328. On the 
whole, the assets exceeded the liabilities by £75,944. 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE Works. 


Only seventeen municipal councils have taken advantage of the Act pro- 
viding for the construction of sewerage and drainage works in country 
towns, and the capital debt and annual repayments on 30th June, 1917, were 
£342,189 and £14,211 respectively. 


Other sewerage systems are in existence in several places, but they. have 
been constructed apart from the Act, and with few exceptions, the operations 
have been on a minor scale. = 

Some of the municipalities named in the above table do not levy special 
sewerage rates, and therefore do not keep a separate account. The revenue 
accounts of the other municipalities for the year ended 31st December, 
1916, are shown below:— 


Income. Expenditure. 
£ £ 

Rates levied ... . “is ... 14,357 | Management on eee we: 2,897 
Other ... vee eee vee ... 2,042 | Working and maintenance ow. = 4,195 
Balance ant ie Shs iv 448 | Repairs and renewals _... vee 328 
Interest payable to Government.., 9,739 

Other... one tee — ene 188 

Total ... vee aes .. £16,847 Total ... aay ai . £16,847 
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Practically the only source of income is from rates. Of the expenditure, 
management charges represented 14-2 per cent., working and maintenance 
24-9 per cent., repairs and renewals 2:0 per cent., interest payable to 
Government 57-8 per cent., and other expenses 1:1 per cent. The combined 
balance-sheet was as follows :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
(3 
£ £ 
Amount of Capital Debt for Works aes es a ... 385,059 
which liable to Government..,. 329,981 : . ats 
: | Outstanding rates ... wai w= = 4,796 
Due to Government as Interest 10,064 | 
‘Bank balance and cash ,.. we 4,501 
Sundry creditors .., is aT 8,171 | 
|| Stores and materials bes vee 2,953 
Excess of Assets .., a Se 1,018 | 
| Sundry debtors... cay 253 1,925 
Total ee rr vee £349,234 | Total... 5a hie + £349,234 


| 
| 


1 


. Dratnace Trusts. 


In addition to the water and sewerage works shown in the foregoing 
tables, thirty-three trusts for reclamation of swamp and other lands were in 
operation on the 30th June, 1917, with a total length of 123 miles, the total 
area served being 133,098 acres. The total cost as gazetted was £118,749, 
and the aunual paymenis were £6,872. The owners of the lands improved 
by these works are responsible for the repayment of the capital expenditure, 
and are also required to provide for the cost of maintenance and adminis- 
tration. 


GAS-WORKS. 


The Local Government Act authorises the construction of works for public 
lighting, and enables municipalities to provide private consumers with 
gas. In addition, acetylene and other gas plants have been established in 
twenty-one municipalities. 

The operations of the municipalities with gas- -works in 1916 will be 
seen from the subjoined statements showing the Gasworks Trading Under- 
taking revenue account and balance-gheet, and the loan fund balance-sheet. 
The following ig the revenue account, and particulars for 1908 are appended. 
for purposes of comparison :— ; 


Income. 1908. | 1916, Expenditure. 1908. | 1916. 
; i é 
: ; £ £ | £ £ 
Private lighting | 33,867 | 65,706 Manufacture ... w.| 22,714 | 45,894 
| | 
Public lighting © afi 7,652 11,449 i Distribution ... oe 1,525 6,187 
1 
Bale of Sccldnal Bits || Management expenses 3,904 | 12,264 
ducts as | 4,142} 8.195 | | 
Other ... ate wel 1,742 510 | Public lighting ay, 1,700! 3,859 
| 1 
Other... ae wel 2,457 | 1,045 
| Balance wee) 18,108 | 16,411 


Total 4. £| 47,403 | 85,860 


Total ... £| 47,403 | $5,860 
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On the total operations for 1916 there was a gross profit of £16,411, 
none of the municipalities showing a loss. The manufacture of gas 
accounted for 66:1 per cent. of the expenditure, as compared with 70-2 per 
cent. in 1908, and private lighting for 76:5 per cent. of the income, as 
against 71-5 per cent. in 1908. 


The gross profit in 1916 was reduced in the Net Revenue Appropriation 
Account by charges amounting to £18,744. Transfers to the loan fund 
included £5,223 for payment of interest, and £8,521 for other purposes, and 
the credit balance carried forward amounted to £33,176. 


The balance-sheet. of the Gasworks Trading Undertakings for 1916 is 
given below:— 


i 
Liabilities. ; HI Assets. 
4 
£ £ 
Due to other Funds sa ... 27,028 |) Buildings, land, stock, plant, &e. 71,666 
= \ 
Sundry creditors .., oe ... 149,555 || Sundry debtors, including amounts 
Reserves. - ie wa -12,674 due from other funds .., vee = 26, 2635 
Excess of Assets... ro wa 53,774 Fixed deposits... vee w=: 1,992 
Bank balance and cash... =«...)—-'1 110 
Total «4 Wea -- £111,031 Total aes va »- £111,031 


The total excess of assets amounted to £53,774, to which each muni- 
cipality, with one exception, contributed. 


The following balance-sheet of the Toaai fond shows the value of the 
assets of the Gasworks Trading Undertaking for 1916 :— 


Liabilities, Assets, 
£ | £ 
Loans current tas, Jaws ... 130,281 |) Land and buildings oe ree 33,798 
Interest accrued not paid, &. ... 2,318 | Plant, mains, lamps, &e. ... ws 154,256 
Excess of Assets ... ae vee 76,2382 Due from other funds... rs. 15,470 
! 

Investments a ve oe 5,064 

Other as on ae ie 243 

Total ar vee ... £208,831 Total eee ane .. £208,832 


Against a total loan indebtedness of £180,281, the municipalities had 
assets valued at £208,831, the excess of assets being substantial. Land, 
buildings,: plant; &c., made up 90-0 per cent. of the assets; amounts due 
from other funds, chiefly trading accounts, 7-4 per cent.; and investments, 
&e., 2:6 per cent. . 
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Exectriciry WorgEs. 


The following councils have erected electric lighting plants:—Sydney, 
Albury, Broken Hill, Corowa, Goulburn, Inverell, Moss Vale, Narrandera, 
‘Newcastle, Penrith, Tamworth, Temora, Tenterfield and Young. These 
works were erected under separate Acts, as electric lighting may not be 
undertaken without special legislation. 


The following statement shows the results of the operations of the elec- 
tricity works in 1908 and 1916 in respect of municipalities operating under 
the Local Government Act. The City of Sydney electric lighting under- 
taking has already been dealt with :— 


Income. 1908. 1916. Expenditure, 1908. 1916. 

£ £ £ £ 
Private lighting ... .-.| 6,779 | 35,297 || Generation vee ...| 6,878 | 27,019 
Public lighting ... «| 9,366 | 11,542 Distribution .., ...| 1,468 | 3,896 
Power supply _... eee 504 | 11,842 || Management, &c. oe 943 | 6,461 
Rents of meters, &c. ... 133 | 2,017 | Special charges > 952 1,153 
Other + 1,819 | 1,769 i] Public lighting ... aes 690 | 1,962 
| Other... ses «| 2,469 | 4,303 
| | Balance ... ie wf 5,201 | 17,673 
Total £| 18,601 | 62,467 Total wa £) 18,601 | 62,467 


Generation of electricity is the largest item of expenditure, accounting 
in 1916 for 60-3 per cent. of the whole. Distribution of the current cost 8-7 
per cent., management 14-4 per cent., and other expenses 16:6 per cent. 
The gross profit of this concern to the combined municipalities was £17,678, 
and after deducting amounts transferred to the net revenue appropriation 
account, viz., interest £3,169, redemptions and sinking funds £4,390, and 
miscellaneouss £9,933, a total of £17,492, the net profit was £181. 


The balance-sheet of the eeedie fund for 1916 was as follows :— 


Liabilities. i Assets. 
i 
£ £ 

Due to other funds... ... ...| 17,785 || Materials, stock, &c. ... sao 24,397 

Sundry creditors... eee «| 12,073 Sundry debtors sate an ous 16,190 

Excess of Assets... oes ..| 28,895 || Bank balance and cash... vee 18,166 
] 

Total .. w= £58,753 Total 1. we | 58,753 


Only two municipalities showed an excess of liabilities, and the position 
is therefore satisfactory. — 


re 
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The final statement is the balance-sheet of the loan fund for 1916:— 


Liabilities. Assets. 

£ £ 
Loans current... .| 159,162 |} Land and buildings... wes 13,408 
Interest accrued not ot paid eat 16,463 |! | Steam plant... a or 11,019 
Other aaa aes eed 11,650 || Dynamos... ove eo 14,760 
Excess of Assets .. eae Pr 24,688 || Cables, poles, &e. dis w| 102,771 
Due from other funds ... w.| 80,907 
| Bank balance and cash «| 17,869 
| Other o.oo ee ee] 21,729 
Total ..  ..  £| 211,968 | Total .. .. | 21,963 


Sn. 


MeEtRopouitan Boarp or WaTEeR SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 


In March, 1888, the Government passed an Act establishing a Board 
of Administration, under the title of the Metropolitan Board of Water 
Supply and Sewerage, to regulate the water supply and sewerage services 
in the county of Cumberland, including those under the control of the 
City Council. The management of the water service was transferred to 
the Board in May, 1888, and of the sewerage in September, 1889. The total 
length of water mains taken over was 355 miles, and on 30th June, 
1917, this had increased to 2,4633 miles, inclusive of trunk and arterial 
mains. There were 704 miles of sewers in 1889, lengthened to 1,0854 miles 
of sewers, and 594 miles of stormwater drains in 1917. 


The Board consists of seven members, three of whom are appointed by 
the Government, two by the City Council, and two by the suburban and 
country municipalities within the county of Cumberland supplied with 
water. The Board is subject to the general control of the Minister for 
Works—a provision considered necessary, as the Government advances 
the whole of the money for the construction of the works, the amount so 
advanced constituting part of the public debi of the State. 


Merrorotiran Water SUPPLY. 


- As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to the 
City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, and 
a system of water supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany 
Swamps was adopted. By this scheme the waters of the streams draining 
these swamps were intercepted at a point near the shore of Botany Bay. 
A pumping plant was erected there, and the water raised to Crown-strect 
reservoir, 141 feet above the level of the sea, thence into Paddington 
reservoir, at an elevation of 214 feet above sea-level; and to Woollahra, 
282 feet above sea-level, the cost of these works being £1,719,565. This 
service has since been superseded by the Upper Nepean system. 


The sources of supply under the existing system are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 347 square 
miles, a catchment enjoying a copious and regular rainfall. The off-take 
works are built at a height of 437 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
water flows by means of tunnel, open canal, and wrought-iron aqueducts 
be Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 40 miles from the farthest source of 

ply. The conduits above Prospect Reservoir have a maximum delivery 
of 150,000,000 gallons per day, and for 10 miles below this reservoir the 
capacity of the canals and pipes is 50,000,000 gallons. For the last 
11 miles the water is conveyed by two 48- inch mains. In this work there 
are 634 miles of tunnels, canals, and pipes. 
36829—B 
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Notwithstanding the size of Prospect Reservoir, it was found in 1902—- 
a very dry year—that the supply was not sufficient for the growing needs 
of the metropolis. The Government therefore decided to build the 
Cataract Dam, which was completed in 1908, the catchment area above 
the dam being about 50 square miles. The water flows from this dam 
down the Cataract River to a weir at Broughton’s Pass, where it enters a 
tunnel previously existing, and is conveyed by a system of open canals 
to the Prospect Reservoir. The total distance from Cataract to Sydney, — 
v1 Prospect, is 664 miles. 


The dimensions of the Prospect and Cataract reservoirs are as in the 
following statement :— 


| Height | 7 ‘ : 
Dam. geen Area. Capacity, qeuathy weet Height. 
sal if ee L > 
e \ Z 
| ft. acres, | gallons. | ft. =. ft. ft, 
Prospect | 196°7 1,2664 | 11,029;180,000*' | 7,306 30- ‘B52 
| . ) : 
Cataract | 950 2,200 | 20,743, 196,475 8li- | 163 160 
| | | = 


*When full, about half this quantity is available by gravitation. 

From Prospect the water flows 5 miles by open canal to the Pipe Head 
Basin, thence 5 miles by 6-feet wrought-iron and steel pipes to the Potts’ 
Hill Balance Reservoir, which has a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons, and. 
covers 244 acres. This reservoir was designed to tide over any interrup- 
tion in the supply from Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation at the 
head of pressure. A by-pass is laid along the floor to enable mains to 
deliver water to Sydney direct. 


At Potts’ Hill the water passes through a series of copper-gauze screens, 
and is then conducted by two 48-inch mains and three smaller mains to 
the reticulated area south of Port Jackson. At Lewisham a bifurcation 
takes place in one of the 48-inch mains; one branch supplying the Peter- 
sham Reservoir, the other continuing to Crown-street. The Petersham 
Reservoir is 166 feet above high-water mark, is built of brick, and has. 
a capacity of 2,157,000 gallons. The other 48-inch main, laid in 1893, 
delivers water direct from Potts’ Hill to Crown-street. These two trunk 
Mains are connected at Petersham as an intermediate spot. The Crown-. 
street Reservoir is 21 miles from Prospect. It is of brick, and contains 
3,250,000 gallons, the top water-level being 141 feet above high-water 
mark. 


On account of the elevation of parts of the reticulated area, pumping 
iz necessary for the purpose of supplying the upper zones, and no less 
than 8,419 million gallons were raised at the various stations during the 
twelve wiontlis ended Juric, 1917, representing 60°6 per cent. of the total 
quantity discharged from Prospect. The pumping expenses, including the 
cost of secotid lifts, athotunted in the aggregate to £49,067. At Crown-street is 
sittated the main pumping station, where ate erected three sets of compound 
high-dity pumping engines. A covered resérvoir, of a capacity of 18,500,000 
gallons, has been constructed in the Centennial Park at a height of 245 
feet, for the purpose of ensuring a larger bulk of water within the city 
limits. At Ashfield there is a wrought-iron tank at an elevation of 223 feet 
above high water, with a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons. This tank is supplied 
from the Centennial Park Reservoir by a main, and provides for the higher 
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part of the district. Vaucluse Reservoir, at a height of 313 feet, is con- 
nected with Waverley, and supplies a district of about 1,200 acres around 
Vaucluse and South Head. It has a diameter of 107 feet, a depth of 18 
feet, and its capacity is 1,000,000 gallons. 


North Sydney receives its supply from Potts’ Hill, v7éd Ryde, where 
there is a reservoir containing 2,000,000 gallons, from which the water 
is pumped into a 1,000,000-gallon tank at Ryde village, 284 feet above sea- 
evel, and, by a continuation of the same main, into a pair of tanks, of 
a joint capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, at Chatswood, at an elevation of 
370 feet above high-water mark. Water can be lifted direct from Ryde to 
Wahrverga and Pymble, or may be repumped from Chatswood, where a 
small pumping station has been erected. There are two tanks of 1,000,000 
and 40,000 gallons capacity at Wahroonga, 74 miles distant, at elevations of 
717 and 706 feet above sea-level respectively, whence the water flows as far 
as Hornsby, 128 miles to the north-west of Port Jackson. At a height of 
567 feet a concrete reservoir of a capacity of 500,000 gallons has been con- 
structed at Pymble. From this reservoir the districts between Pymble and 
Chatswood are served, thus reducing the abnormal pressure by reason of the 
supply being from so great a height as Wahroonga. 


From the Ryde tank the districts of Ryde, Gladesville, and Hunter’s Hill 
are supplied; while a 9-inch main extends over the Parramatta and Tron 
Cove bridges to supply Balmain. An elevated tank, at a height of 354 feet, 
with a capacity of 72,800 gallons, and a reservoir, with a capacity of 1,925,000 
gallons, 302 feet above sea-level, have been erected at Mosman. 


The districts of Campbelltown and Liverpool are supplied from the 
main canal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000-gallon earthen 
reservoir has been constructed, and a tank with a capacity of 250,000 
gallons, for the purpose of tiding over any interruption in the flow from 
the canal. Other districts lying nearer Sydney, viz., Smithfield, Gran- 
ville, Auburn, and Rookwood, are also supplied en route; and at Smith- 
field there is -a 100,000-gallon concrete tank, the top water of which is 175° 
feet above sea-level. At Penshurst there is a tank 270 feet above sea-level, 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 gallons, and one 300 feet high, capable of holding 
1,500,000 gallons. Works for the supply of water to the towns of Camden 
and Narellan, from a point on the canal near Kenny Hill, were completed 
in October, 1899. In 1893, the Board assumed contre] of the Richmond 
waterworks, tin 1902 of the Manly works, and in 1908 of the Wollongong 
works. Manly is also connected with the metropolitan system by a main 
from Mosman, crossing Middle Harbour. 

The following statement shows the number of houses in the metropolitan 
area supplied with water during the last ten years:— 


— r T 


Axéeiee ' Average Daily Supply. __ 
Year ended Houses aay Total Supply and a 
30th June. Supplied. supply. | for Year, Per House. | Per Head. 
{ | Bese 
i : seepees ee ae =~ 
No. gallons, | gallons. gallons. | gallons. 
1908 124,083 24,567,500 | 8,967,135,000 197 39°5 
1909 128,444 25,911,400 9,457,660,000 201 | 403 
1910 | 133,788 26,903,200 9,819,652,000 201 40°2 
1911 139,237 29,006,700 10,587,434,000 208 41°F 
1912 146,236 30,354,800 11,079,500, 000 207 415 
1913 155,213 32,594,200 11,897,000, 000 209 42:0 
1914 ~ 166,112 36,539,700 18,337,000, 000 220 44°9 
1915 175,758 35,909,589 | 13,107,000,000 204 40°9 
1916 183,598 | 39,380,000 | 14,374,000,C00 214 42-9 
1917 193,643 39,637,128 14, 467,352,000 | | 204 40°9 
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The rate levied for water is 6d. in the £ on the assessed annual value of 
ratable property in the Metropolitan district, while the charge per meter 
is 11d. per 1,000 gallons up to 10 millions, 10d. from 10 millions to 20 


millions, and 9d. over 20 millions. 


The revenue from the Water Service 


Branch during the year ended 30th June, 1917, was £468,537, and the expen- 
diture, including interest on capital, £484,175. 
return of 3:73 per cent. on the capital debt of £7,769,200. 


The net revenue showed a 


| [ 
Year : Working | bean ft fee cathe 
a6 guded oat Revenue. | expendi: Interest, F paying pase working = 
June. ture. working expenses and 
expenses. interest. 
£ £ £ £ per cent. £ 
1908 | 5,009,012 | 283,410 | 75,016 | 183,033 4°16 25,361 
1909 | 5,146,302 | 267,519} 80,281 | 185,591 3°64 1,647 
1910 | 5,286,917 | 284,943 | 93,027 | 184,486 3°63 7,430 
1911 | 5,420,813 | 299,442; 99,355 | 192,486 3°69 7,601 
1912 | 5,606,268 | 329,605 | 112,958 | 198,443 3°86 18,204 
1913 | 5,907,125 | 361,187 | 126,795 | 200,918 3°96 33,474 
1914 ; 6,257,976 | 410,823 | 145,948 | 223,145 4:23 41,730 
1915 | 6,644,289 441,966 | 159,687 | 235,949 4°24 46,330 
1916 | 7,192,472 470,744 | 165,210 | 261,335 4-24 44,199 
1917 | 7,769,200 | 468,537 | 177,977 306,198 3°73 15,638* 
» Loss. ; 


In addition to the city and suburbs, various country towns are supplied 
with water by the Metropolitan Board, and some of their accounts are kept 


distinct from those of the metropolis. 


The works at Richmond and 


Wollongong were constructed under the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act, and subsequently handed over to the Board ; while the 
districts of Campbelltown, Camden and Narellan, and Liverpool, receive 
the water by gravitation from the upper canal at Prospect? The follow- 
ing table shows particulars of the capital, receipts, and expenditure for 
Richmond and Wollongong during the year ended 30th June, 1917; the 
accounts of the other towns are incorporated with those of the metropolitan 


area :— 
Annual Liability. 
f bd ‘ P ‘ 
istri Capital Mainte Deficit aft 
acaris Cost, | Revenue. | toterost at | including” “paying 
average proportion of | Total.} working 
yearly rate,| H Office expenses, 
expenses, interest, &c, 
1 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Richmond ... 19,805 933 749 1,374 | 2,123) 1,190 
Wollongong ...| 190,119 9,820 7,713 2,736 10,449 629 
F ———— on — 
Total ‘ ...|209,924 | 10,753 8,462 4,110 [12,572 1,819 
I 
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Tne Hunter District Water Surp.y. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, under the authority of a special 
Act, a Board was established on similar lines to those of the Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Board, the number of members being the 
same—three being nominated by the Governor, one elected by the Muni- 
cipal Council of Newcastle, two by the adjacent municipalities, and one 
by the municipalities of East and West Maitland and Morpeth. The 
following districts are within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :— 


Municipalities— 


Adamstown, Carrington, Greta, Hamilton, Lambton and New 
Lambton, East and West Maitland, Merewether, Morpeth, 
Newcastle City, Wallsend, Waratah, Wickham. 


Shires— 
In Bolwarra Shire: Bolwarra, Lorn. 


In Cessnock Shire: Aberdare, Abermain, Abermain Government 
Township, Cessnock, South Cessnock, Bellbird, Hebburn, 
Heddon Greta, Homeville, Kurri Kurri, Mayfield, Neath, 
Oakhampton, Rutherford, Telarah, Weston. 


In Lake Macquarie Shire: Argenton, Boolaroo, Spier’s Point, 
Teralba, West Wallsend. 


In Tarro Shire: Hexham and Ash Island, Minmi, Morpeth 
Road, Pelaw Main, Stanford Merthyr, Tenambit. 


The Government Railways and Tramways’ properties, ten in number, 
are also served by the Board. ° 


The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter River, 
about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge, West Mait- 
land. ‘The pumping engines are situated above flood-level, on a hill 
about 44 chains from the river. At the pumping station there is a 
settling tank of 1,390,500 gallons; also six filter-beds, 10,000 square feet each, 
and one of 15,000 square feet, a clear-water tank of 589,500 gallons capaeity, 
and a storage reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons available capacity. The filtered 
water is pumped from the clear-water tank into two summit reservoirs, 
one at Rutherford and one at Buttai. The former, connected by a 10-inch 
and 12-inch main, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons, supplies East Maitland, 
West Maitland, Morpeth, Lorn, Bolwarra, Campbell’s Hill and neighbouring 
places. Buttai Reservoir is fed by two rising mains, one a riveted steel 
pipe, 202 inches diameter, the other a 15-inch cast-iron main, 53 miles in 
length; it has a capacity of 1,051,010 gallons, and supplies Newcastle and 
environs. Twelve district reservoirs, which are supplied from Buttai, nine 
by gravitation and three by re-pumping, receive water for distribution. 


The length of the mains when the Board was established was 134 miles 
and 76 yards; at 30th June, 1917, it had been increased to 419 miles. 

Particulars relating to the water supply of the Board for the past ten 
years are given below. A water rate of 10d. in the £ is payable on the 
assessed annual value of all properties over £12, but if valued at less than 
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£12, the rate is 10s. per annum. The charge by meter is 2s. per 1,000 gal- 
lons, and extra charges are made for water used for other than domestic 
purposes, the rates on which services range from 10s. to 40s. per annum :— 


| Supply. | Average Daily Supply. 
oe | ee a 
| | average. Total. | Property, | Per Head. 
| No. | gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 
1908 14,457 1,654,100 603,755,000 114 | 223°8 
1909 15,679 | 1,766,300 644,689,600 | 113 | 225 
1910 16,446 | 1,650,700 | 602,497,000 100 20:1 
1911 17,164 | 1,849,900 | 675,214,000 108 | 215 
1912 ; 17,907 ; 2,026,100 739,539,000 ll4 | 22:7 
1918 18,405 2,366,300 | 863,692,000 | 129 25°7 
1914 19,575 2,791,300 |1,018,810,000 | 143 | 285 
1915 20,709 | 2,859,000 |1,043,547,000 188 {| 27:6 
1916 22,056 | 3,507,500 |1,283,754,000 159 31'8 
1917 22,604 | 3,435,336 |1,253,898,000 152 30'3 
I 


‘the funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the 
water supply and sewerage services, as well as the sum required to pay 
interest on the capital debt, are obtained by rates levied.on the properties 
situated in the districts benefited by the systems. The assessments of the 
Municipal Councils are generally aceepted by the Boards as the values 
on which to strike their special rates. In cases of heavy consumption 
of water, a charge is made according to the quantity used; but fixed 
charges are imposed for the use of water in certain trades and callings, 
for gardens, and for animals. The following table shows the financial posi- 
tion for the period 1908 to 1917 :-— 


Year ended. Estimated m . Return on 
30th June. Capital Debt. Revenue. Expenditure.* a book 
i £ { £ £ per cent. 
1908 454,199 | 43,609 | 39,664 4:37 
1909 | 474,485 H 43,395 | 41,184 | 3°90 
1910 ' 485,967 | 46,767 43,126 4°17 
1911 i 495,747; 45,711 45,420 3°55 
1912 | 510,897 ; 47,788 | 47,920 3°53 
1913 531,969 |: 53,673 49,042 4°42 
1914 567,842 | 66,323 52,994 5°73 
1915 601,983 \ 68,611 i §5,383 5°53 
1916 634,265 79,507 58,436 6°75 
1917. 704,305 |. 78,040 65,338 544 


* Including Interest and Instalments to Sinking Funds for Renewal of Works. 


. Metropotitan SEWERAGE Works. 
‘The first sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1853; and in 1889, 
the date of transfer to the Board, there were 70} miles of old eity sewers 
in existence. The original scheme was designed on the ‘‘ combined ” 
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system, by which street-surface water as well as sewage was removed. 
The works comprised five main outfalls discharging into the harbour at 
Blackwattle Bay, Darling Harbour, Sydney Cove, Fort Macquarie, and 
Woolloomooloo Bay. The pollution of the harbour, consequent on these 
outlets, led to the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, and the out- 
come of the labours of the Commission was the adoption of the present 
system. 

This system consists of three main outfalls—the northern, southern, 
and western; the northern discharges into the Pacific Ocean near Bondi, 
and the southern and the western discharge into the sewage farm at 
Webb’s Grant, near Botany Bay. The northern system receives sewage 
from Waverley, Bondi, Woollahra, Double Bay, Darling Point, Rush- 
cutter’s Bay, Elizabeth Bay, and parts of Woolloomooloo. 

The southern main outfall commences at a point on the north side of 
Cook’s River, near Botany Bay, and receives the drainage from Alex- 
andria, Waterloo, Erskineville, Newtown, and portions of the Surry 
Hills district. The inlet-house, into which the sewage passes, is fitted 
with the latest machinery for straining the sludge, and for ejecting the 
fluid after filtration. Storm-water channels are also constructed at various 
points to carry off the superfluous water after heavy rainfalls. 

The western outfall, which provides for the western suburbs, starts 
at a receiving chamber in the Rockdale end of the sewage farm, from 
which it runs to another chamber about a quarter of a mile to the 
north-east of Muddy Creek, and thence to a penstock chamber at Marrick- 
ville on aqueducts over Wolli Creek and Cook’s River. The latter 
chamber receives the discharges from the eastern, northern, and western 
branch sewers, and drains part of Marrickville, Petersham, Stanmore, 
Newtown, Leichhardt, Annandale, Camperdown, Summer Hill, Ashfield, 
Canterbury, Enfield, Burwood, Five Dock, and Concord. A branch 
outfall has been constructed at Coogee, which discharges into the ocean, 
and serves the districts of Randwick, Kensington, and Coogee. On the 
northern side of the city extensive works have been completed; in the 
borough of North Sydney septic tanks were built in 1899 to deal with 
the sewage matter; and at Middle Harbour, Mosman, and Manly, ample 
provision has been made for the sanitation of the districts. 

The subjoined statement gives the transactions relating to Metropolitan 
Sewerage during the ten years ended 30th June, 1917 :— 


| ‘Net return) 


Net profi (ch) 
Year iy Working after OF ton8 b= 
ended Casita | Revenue, | expendi- | Interest.| paying Stig eine 
30th June. cane, ture. working Bad 
expenses, |°SPenses an 


} interest, 
} 


£ £ £ | £ |per cent.. £ 
1908 | 4,053,591 |:216,258 | 64,020 | 148,142] 3°75 |(+) 4,096 


1909 | 4,225,239 |214,912 | 68,574 |.151,317| 3-44 |(~) 5,679 
1910 | 4,851,381 |.228,131 | 70,851 | 151,943) 3-49 (+) 387 
1911 | 4,496,290 |.234,208 | 79,636 |159,070; 3-43 \(—) 4,498 
1912 | 4,769,449 | 250,896 | 82,246 | 166,771; 3°53 |(+) 1,809 
1913 | 5,083,263 }268,292 | 91,094 | 171,957] 3-48 (+) 5,241 
1914 | 5,448,968 | 297,840 |104,543 | 193,889/ 3°54 ((-) 92 
1915 | 5,775,094 | 344,499 |111,809 |.205,928| 4°02 (+) 26,752 
1916 | 6,114,072 | 363,799 | 120,244 |.224,551| 3°98 |(+) 19,004 
1917 | 6,722,813 | 387,383 | 138,417 | 269,723 3-70 |(—) 20,807 
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The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs up 
to 1903 was 7d. in the £, the northern and the western suburbs being rated 
at 1s., but in 1904 a uniform rate of 11d. was imposed. In 1907 it was 
reduced to 10d. in the £, and in 1908 to 94d., the latter being the rate ruling 
in 1916. 

The length of sewers in the Metropolitan District and the houses served 
during the last ten years are shown below:— 


of fj f Length of 

Hoargaied | dowses, | Hgngthot | stormwater| Ventilating | Sewers. 
No. ; miles. miles. feet. miles. 

1908 96,384 724°37 46-94 286,000 681 
1909 99,442 | 76016 47°30 299,910 714 
1910 104,029 793°55 47°82 361,200 761 
1911 108,012 | 825-20 48°85 376,900 795 
1912 110,737 863-29 49°69 382,654 809 
1913 114,690 890°53 52-24 401,344 853 
1914 118,643 | 930-06 53-15 408,778 870 
1915 124,759 972'14 53°65 429, 364 915 
1916 130,633 | 1,022-19 5498 | 443,134 953 
1917 135,588 | 1,085°45 59°55 475,474 1,030 


NEWCASTLE AND SUBURBS SEWERAGE Works. 


The sewerage scheme for the Hunter District has its outfall at 
Merewether Gulf, some distance south from Newcastle. Two gravitation 
- sewers which branch from the main, one at Merewether and the other in 
the city of Newcastle, have been completed and transferred to the control 
of the Hunter District Water and Sewerage Board, also the reticulation 
sewers for the areas capable of being drained by gravitation. The districts 
served so far are Newcastle, Adamstown, Hamilton, Lambton, New Lamb- 
ton, Merewether, Waratah, and Wickham. The first transfer was made in 
July, 1907, and the particulars of cost, revenue, and expenditure for the ten 
years to 80th June, 1917, are shown below :— 


Capital Dearae Netreiurn nF fore ( oi 
Year after : 

: cost— 5 ture . after paying 
an interest- | Revenue. | including Interest, workin yorine 
50th: June, bearing. Sinking esnenses: jexpenses and 

: Fund). interest, 
£ £ £ £ _ |per cent.! £ 
1903 65,017 7 627 2,374 | oe (-) 2,984 
~ 1909 87,127 745 1,461 2,779 |... i(-—) 3,495 


1910 | 128,655 | 6,192] 2,303| 3,814| 3-02 (+) 75 
1911 | 170,151 | 8,975 | 4,217] 5,368| 2-79 (-) 610 
1912 | 246,915 | 10,999| 6,002] 7,331 | 2-45 |(—) 2,334 
1913 | 301,809 | 12,472 | 7,722] 9,244] 1:79 \(-) 4,494 
1914 | 331,694 | 14,622] 98,743] 11,274] 1°77 (-) 5,395 
1915 | 358,480 | 17,212| 9,045 | 12,281] 2-28 \(—) 4,114 
1916 | 411,732 | 18,582] 9,820 | 14,117] 213 I(-) 5,355 
1917 | 454,638 | 21,408 | 12,031 | 17,226 | 2°05 (-) 7,859 
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The sewerage rate --ls. in the £ on the annual rental value—came into 
force on 1st January, 1909, and this-was the rate ruling in 1917. As 
the following table shows, the length of sewers under the control of the 
oe on 380th June, 1917, was 103 miles, and 8,284 properties were con- 
nected :— : ‘ 


Year ended Properties Length Ventilating Length of 
30th June, connected, of Sewers. Shafts. oe. 
No. miles, | ‘No. | miles. 
1908 be 93°59 | bee 
1909 228 | 23°67 183 11°45 
1910 661 {| 29°50 183 | = 17:28 
1911 1,465 | 9-29-91 285 17°68 
1912 2,424 . 8714 418 37°14 
1913 3,457 | 51:30 623 51:30 
1914 4,887 56°75 733 56°75 
1915 6,151 63°23 791 6323 
1916 7,240 83°81 808 83°81 
1917 8,284 103°10 815 103°10 


The position of the combined Water.and Sewerage services of the Metro- 
politan and of the Hunter Districts for the five years ended.30th June, 1917, 
are shown below. The working expenses for the Hunter District include 
the instalment paid to Sinking Fund for reconstruction of renewable - 
works :— 


m | : : Net eae a profit ‘ 
ear j : Working nteres after al er. paying 
soi, oats Coe | Revenue | renee, | gO, | PE, [atone 
| expenses. | interest. 
Metropolitan District. 
£ £ £ £ per cent. £ 
1913 ,10;990,391 | 629,479 | 217,889 |.372,875 | 3°74 38,715 
1914 11,706,944 | 708,663 | 250,491 | 416,584 3°91 41,638 
‘1915 | 12,419,383 | 786,455 | 271,496 | 441,879 | . 4°15 73,082 
1916 |13,306,544 | 884,543 | 285,454 }-485,886 | . 4:13 63,203 
1917 |14,491,513 | 853,870 | 316,394 (675,921! 3°72 |( —)36,445* 


‘Hunter. District. 


1913 633,778 ] 66,145 [ 39,228] 26,780) . 4:24 137 
1914 | 899,536} 80,945 | 42,525 | 30,485 | - 4:27 7,935 
Y915 960,463 | $5,823 | 44,320 | 32;389| 4°32 “9,114 
1916 | 1;045;997.| 98,089.|. 46.454 | 35,919] 4°93 | | 15,715 
1917 | 1,158,943 | 99,448| 51,746| 42,909] 4:12 4,793 


* Net loss. 


Roaps anp Brings. 

“Main roads in ‘New: South Wales were first formed to “connect ‘the 
towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and Penrith with Sydney. All 
access to the interior of the country’was considered barred by ‘the appar- 
ently insurmountable sandstone precipices rising-on the farther side of 

36829—C 
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the Nepean, and until the year 1813 no effort to cross the mountains was 
attended with success. In that vear, however, after a protracted season of 
drought, involving heavy losses of stock, the settlers recognised that the 
future of the country depended on an extension of the pastoral area, 
and three explorers, Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth, again essayed the 
task of. finding a way over the mountains, After encountering 
tremendous difficulties, they succeeded in crossing the range, and dis- 
covered the rich pastures of the Bathurst Plains. Shortly after their 
return, Governor Macquarie despatched a party of surveyors to deter- 
mine whether a road were practicable. The report was favourable, 
the construction of a track was at once begun, and the Great Western 
Road was completed as far as Bathurst on 21st January, 1815. 


The access to the fertile lands surrounding Bathurst, by means of this 
mountain road, gave such an impetus to settlement that it was found 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of road-making with the demands of 
the settlers. The authorities, therefore, for many years confined their 
attention to the maintenance of roads already constructed, and extended 
them in the direction of the principal centres of settlement. Had the pro- 
gress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been as slow as that of the preceding 
years, this system would have sufficed; such, however, was not the case. 
The discovery of gold completely altered the circumstances, and during 
the period of excitement and change which followed, so many new roads 
were opened, and traffic increased to such an extent, that the general 
condition of the public highways was by no means good. The modern system 
of road-making may be said to have begun in the year 1857, consequent on 
the creation of the Roads Department; it was not, however, until 1864 that 
the whole of the roads, both main and subordinate, received consideration 
by the Government. 


The principal main roads are :—~ 


Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, on the 
Queensland border. 


Western Road—length, 513 miles, from Sydney, through Bathurst, 


and many other important townships, to the Darling River, at 
Bourke. 


Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney through Goulburn and 
other important townships to the Murray River to Albury. 


South Coast Road—length, 250 miles from Campbelltown, through Coal 
Cliff, and along the South Coast generally, as far as Bega, whence 
it extends as a minor road to the southern limits of the State. 


None of the roads has so great an importance as it possessed 
before the opening of the railways, which for the greater part follow the 
direction of the main roads, and attract nearly all the through traffic. Thus 
many roads on which heavy expenditure has taken place have been more 
or less superseded, and the opening of new roads has been rendered necessary 
to act as feeders to the railways from outlying districts. 


ContTroL oF Roaps AND BripGEs. 


Prior to 1907, when the Local Government Act came into effect, the State 
was divided into road districts, each of which was placed under the super- 
vision of an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. 
These officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and 
bridges of the State outside the incorporated areas, as well as a portion 
of those within sueh limits. The road trusts had the supervision of the 
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expenditure of certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts 
chiefly of minor importance, as well as some important roads in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. 

On Ist January, 1907, the administration of the bulk of the works 
under the control of the Roads and Bridges Department (with the exception 
of those in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division, and certain 
bridges and ferries proclaimed as “national works”) was transferred by 
the operation of the Local Government Act to the shires and municipal 
councils. 

The Act authorises payments by way of endowment to municipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at 
£150,000 per annum, to be distributed in accordance with a classifica- 
tion made every third year. The Minister for Works may withhold pay- 
ment of endowment from a council if his requirements in respect of main 
roads are not satisfied. 

Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires . 
rose from £150,000 to £360,000 approximately, but the expenditure on 
the important roadways has not been sufficient to maintain them in a 
serviceable condition. It was decided, therefore, to amend the conditions 
under which Government assistance is granted, by reducing the amount 
of general endowment for each of the years 1915-18, and distributing an 
additional sum as a special endowment for the upkeep of the main roads. 


Lenors or Roaps. 


The length of roads under Government control on 30th June, 1906. 
prior to the transfer to the shires, was 48,311 miles, while 195 miles were 
under the care of road trusts, and 1,338 miles within the municipal areas 
were subsidised by the Government, making a total of 49,844 miles. There 
were also about 8,000 miles of roads and streets belonging to the municipal 
councils. Since 1906, statistics of roads, streets, bridges, and public ferries 
have been collected triennially, the date of the latest available returns being 
1915. In that year the length of roads in the State was, approximately, 
97,881 miles, of which 31 miles in shires were controlled by the Government, 
10,300 miles by the municipalities, 81,075 miles by the shires, and 6,475 
miles were in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. The nature 
of these roads may be seen in the following statement :— 


Metalled, ss | 
Divisions. geared, [orem are Mee) ||) Snot 
wiles. miles. | miles. miles. miles, 
National... ae es 8 23) ||. veka |! Svasens 3l 
Municipalities a axe 4,070 1,988 | 2,183 2,059 | 10,300- 
Shires beams] 14,342 10,404 | 24,731 | 31,598 | 81,075 
Western Division .., ie 1¢0 196 2,752 3,427 6,475 
Total .. ow. 18,520 12,611 | 29,666 | 37,084 | 97,881 

Bripaks. 


Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stone, and 
are in existence still. Those erected in the period following the extension of 
settlement to the interior were principally of timber, and have since been re- 
placed after an average life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the large 
bridges of recent date are of iron and steel, and some of them have been 
erected under difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the 
river flow in certain parts of the country. ‘ 
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construction, numbered 3,575. 


Numser or BripGges AND Frrrigzs. 


On ist January, 1907, the date of the inception of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, the bridges of 20 feet span and over, including those in course of 
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Of these, 256 bridges, with an aggregate 


length of 101,416 feet, which by reason of their cost, size, and extra-local 
importance constitute a strain on the resources of the local councils, were 


proclaimed as “ 


national works,” to be maintained by the Government. 


Where local conditions and limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been introduced. The most important ferries 
which are worked otherwise than by hand, have been proclaimed as national 
services. Prior to lst December, 1907, it was the practice to charge a 
small fee for ferry transit; but on that date tolls were abolished, and public 
ferries are now free. 


The latest particulars of the bridges, culverts, and ferries of the State 
are shown below :— 


| Bridges over 20 feet 


span. | Culverts. Ferries, 
Classification, j 
Number, | Length. Number. Length. Number. 
ft. ft. 
National Works Q75 105,880 | oe | eee 16 
Municipalities 771 40,917 4,415 | 178,133 14 
Shires ... ee 3,523 211,770 34,668 | 317,189 96 
Western Division (unincorporated) 93 12,530 153 1,709 5 
Total 4,662 | 370,547 39,236 | 497,031 131 


‘GOVERNMENT ExPenpiTuRE ON Roaps, Bripcss, ‘&c. 


Although the main roads have been largely superseded by .the railways, 
yet they are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part 
of the interior,-and serve as valuable feeders to the railway system. No 
revenue.is derived. directly from roads, but their indirect advantages to the 


country have been very great. 


In view of the transference of the administration of roads and bridges, 
‘with the exception of those noted previously, from direct State to local 
government eontrol, the following return will be of interest. 
the Government expenditure on ‘works of a local character, ‘such as roads, 
bridges, punts, ferries, public watering-places, &c., during the last five years. 


It shows 


Endowments-and Grants, including 
Year ended | expendtiure Main Roads, Total 
! H iture, 
aaa Rea Shires. Municipali- Total. pone 
ties. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1913 143,843 289,693 | 15,800 305,493 4495336 
1914 251,730 346,973 50,742 397,715 | :649,445 
1915 175,726 288,053 40,314 | 328,367 | 604,093 
1916 114,011 353,048 62,457 415,505 | 529,516 
1917 100,667 300,258 46, 144 346,402 447,069 
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EXPENDITURE oN Roaps, &c., By Municipal AND Sure Counci.s. 


In the subjoined statement the expenditure by municipal and shire 
councils on behalf of roads, &e., is shown for the year 1916 :-— 


City of Sydney— £ 
Salaries—Road Maintenance... sk ite seas sae ee act 2,609 
Streets tos aut ea hee tes ree ak oa Fore ne 53,014 
Footpaths ie. he oe oes ar Bae sas sie 4 18,885 
Woodpaving se8 see sat sae a site wad es ie 9,546 
Gullies ye oes 1s be = ik te foe an ide 7,145 
Street Cleaning ... iy 2 Ad oe Sea ise So mee 88,360 
Street- lighting ‘Sen ise ae “5 ae or as cae 12,528 
Street Watering and Sanding bod ee a a vi Se ee 10,827 — 

Total... ae ae £) 202,914 

Municipalities (other than Sydney)— — 
Maintenanee, Repairs, and Renewals... ane ee vas a .{ 328,843 
Construction ss ox Set see ii a ov ..| 81,870 
Street and Gatter Cleaning ses Sais a Si sz see ets 51,907 
Kerbing and Guttering .. des Aer iy ae ts id 49,303 
Footpaths and Gutter Bridges . ous or ae re ea eee 63,292 
Street-watering ... ae tes he a a eee asi 14,779 
Street- -lighting re wb oe es soe on3 | 104,530 
Other, including T Tree-planting, &e, ack or ae ae ie isl 8,080 

Total £) 702,604 

Shires— —. 
General Fund—Maintenance and Construction or ate ets | 704,096 
Local Funds— sy Jes at ee ait 12,586 
Other Expenditure in see ak isd oa se sts poe 4,813 

Total £} 721,495 


Grand Total 


bar) 


1,627,013 


The figures quoted above are exclusive of expenditure from loan funds 
raised for permanent improvements, &ec.; the bulk of the expenditure in 
these cases is simply interest and principal payable on the loan. 


The amount expended by municipalities, other than Sydney, on account 
of bridges was £10,182. In the shires the maintenance, repairs, renewals, &c., 
of bridges cost £17,437; whilst £26,832 was spent on construction. The cost 
of the upkeep of Pyrmont Bridge, previously a charge on the City Council, 
is now defrayed by the New South Wales Government. 


Parks aNp Recreation RESERVES. 


It has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents of 
municipalities and shires with parks and reserves for public recreation, and 
the city of Sydney contains within its boundaries a large extent of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. The most important are—Moore Park, where 
about 868 acres are available for public recreation, including the Sydney 
Cricket Ground, the Royal Agricultural Society’s Ground, and the 
Zoological Gardens; the Botanic Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 
65 acres, with the adjoining Domain, 86 acres, ideally situated on the 
shores of the Harbour; and Hyde Park, 39 acres, in the centres of the city. 
The total area covered is 654 acres, or 20 per cent. of the whole of the 
city proper. This does not include the Centennial Park, 552 acres in 
extent, situated on the outskirts of the city, formerly reserved for the 
water supply, but now used for recreation by the inhabitants of Sydney. 
This magnificent recreation ground has been cleared, planted, and laid 
out with walks and drives, and is a favourite resort or the citizens. 
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The suburban municipalities are also well served, as they contain, 
including the Centennial Park, about 4,060 acres of public parks and 
reserves, or about 4-4 per cent. of their aggregate area, dedicated to, and 
in some cases purchased for, the people by the Government. 


In addition to these parks and reserves, the National Park, situated about 
16 miles south of Sydney, and accessible by railway, was dedicated to the 
people in December, 1879. This park, with the additions subsequently made 
in 1880 and 1883, contains a total area of 33,747 acres, surrounding the pic- 
turesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction towards 
the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with magnificent 
virgin forests ; the scenery is charming, and its beauties attract thousands 
_of visitors. 


Another large tract of land, designated Kuring-gai Chase, was 
dedicated in December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase 
is 85,822 acres, and contains portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, 
Cowan, Gordon, and South Colah. This park lies about 15 miles north 
of Sydney, and is accessible by railway at various points, or by water vid the 
Hawkesbury River, several of whose creeks, notably Cowan Creek, intersect it. 


In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground 
at Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as 
the landing- place of Captain Cook; and the Parramatta Park (252 acres) 
although outside the metropolis, may be mentioned on account of its 
historic interest. 

In country districts, reserves have been proclaimed as temporary com- 
mons, and considerable areas have been dedicated from time to time as 
permanent commons attached to inland townships, which are otherwise 
well provided with parks and reserves within their boundaries. 


A State Nursery is maintained at Campbelltown, from which plants, 
trees, and shrubs are distributed to the various parks and reserves. 


Under the Publie Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, 
health, or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws for 
the protection of shrubs, trees, &c., upon the land vested in them, and 
to regulate the use and enjoyment of such land by the public. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


The manufactures of New South Wales have grown very slowly. In the 
early days of settlement, when voyages were long and dangerous on account 
of Great Britain’s struggle with continental fleets for the supremacy of the 
seas, the Colony was thrown largely on its own resources, and its Governors 
did all in their power to foster and to stimulate industrial enterprise. 
Beyond this encouragement: the manufactures of New South Wales received 
no aid. They were established largely as the outcome of necessity and as 
a means of avoiding waste. They were for several decades merely rudi- 
mentary handlings and crude processes applied to the preservation of 
perishable raw material, They treated the production of the pastoral 
industry, the forests, the mines, and the seas. During the first years of 
Australian settlement the whale fishery was regarded by many as likely to 
become the staple industry of the Colony. 


In 1895 the first measure of legislative regulation dealing with the 
Manufacturing Industry was initiated in New South Wales, namely, the 
Factories and Shops Act, 1896, which required the registration and inspec- 
tion of factories and the inspection of shops, so as to secure the maximum 
advantage to the workers in the matter of safety to health and life. Sub- 
‘stautially this Act remains the law at the present day, but it has been 
amended by Acts passed in 1908 and 1909, by the Early (losing Acts, 1899, 
1900, 1906, and 1910, and by the Saturday Half-holiday Act, 1910. The 
Factories and Shops Act, 1896, the Minimum Wage Act, 1968, and the 
Factories and Shops (Amendment) Act, 1909, have been consolidated in the 
Factories and Shops Act, 1912. 


For purposes of the Act, any place is a factory in which four or more 
persons are engaged, directly or indirectly, in working at any handicraft, 
or in preparing or manufacturing articles for trade or sale, and includes 
laundies and ryeworks, but not any place in which the persons so working 
are members of a single family, and in which steam or other mechanical 
power is not used. <A factory is also any place in which even one Chinaman 
is engaged, directly or indirectly, in working at any handicraft, or in pre-~ 
paring or manufacturing articles for trade or sale. The definition includes 
also any place in which steam or other mechanical power or appliance is 
used in manufacturing or packing for transit, or in the generation of 
electricity, water or other power. 


Each employer is required to make returns showing the wages and piece- 
work rates paid to all employees, whether engaged within or ontside the 
factory, and to keep records of employees, their ages, etc. The provisions 
of the Act are applicable only in proclaimed factory districts. Bs 


Sydney is the chief manufacturing centre of the State because it occupies 
the first settled area, and of necessity all industrial effort began in the 
only place where there was an adequate aggregation of people to make such 
industrial effort profitable. As time went on other industrial centres grew 
up in districts where raw material was treated at first-hand. Butter and 
cheese were made at the place of production of milk from the beginning 
of settlement, and even to-day the primary processes of bacon-curing are 
conducted in the country districts. 

Brick-making is largely an extra-metropolitan industry, and large brick- 
‘kilns operate in Auburn, Rookwood, Bellambi, Bulli, Waratah, and other 
places. Against 38 brickyards in the metropolitan area in 1916-17, there 
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were 181 in the remainder of the State, and whilst the former employed 
1,188 persons, the latter employed 1,246, though a number of country estab- 
lishments were small works engaged in fulfilling local requirements. 


At Portland a cement factory ‘competes against a similar establishment 
at Granville. Certain kinds of coal suitable for the manufacture of coke 
are treated locally at Wollongong, Scarborough, Lithgow, Clifton, Bulli, 
and Bellambi. Ironworks are established at Lithgow and at Newcastle, 
where the Broken: Hill’ Proprietary ‘Company has built smelters and taken 
up the treatment of iron ores. “Woollen mills are in operation at Parra- — 
matta and at Liverpool, also at Lithgow, where a Commonwealth small arms 
factory is engaged’ in making rifles and munitions for the usé. of the 
Australian forces. Rabbits are trapped and treated locally throughout the 
State, and freezing works are established at almost every important town- 
ship. Butter factories, as a distinct branch of the dairying industry, are _ 
of modern institution, and have been adopted from Denmark. ; 


Newcastle is the centre of a large soap and candle industry, and of the 
manufacture of biscuits. Many country towns contain soap and candle 
works, plants for the making of electric light, gas, ice, and aerated waters, 
tanneries, breweries, wool-scouring and fellmongering establishments, and 
flour-mills. Saw-milling is, of course, almost entirely a rural industry, and, 
like coke-making, deals with a primary product. at first- hand at the place of 
production, without any intervening process. 


If the accident of first settlement constituted Sydney’s pre-eminence in 
New South Wales as a manufacturing industrial centre, it has certainly 
not deterred nor debarred the development of manufactures outside the 
metropolitan area. The growing needs of commerce in the city itself, and 
the residential requirements of the city workers in the immediate suburbs 
of the metropolis, have compelled those manufacturing industries which 
need ample space for their operations to migrate to the outer suburban 
fringe, and even to extra-metropolitan areas, where land is cheaper and less 
occupied. Nevertheless, a number of concentrated and intensive manufac- 
tures are conducted in the city, which provides the inestimable advantage 
of accessibility to the deep-sea. 


Sydney has direct communication with the world’s commercial and 
industrial centres. Ships of the heaviest tonnage can anchor alongside the 
rocky foreshores of the port with as much facility and safety as. at the 
wharves of the city-front. The railway policy of a former day, no less 
than the conditions of settlement, made this city the terminus of lines from 
every part of the State. 


As a manufacturing centre, Sydney has attracted the world’s skilled 
craftsmen and the trained operatives of the factories of Great Britain, and 
was enabled to retain them by superior conditions of living, shorter hours 
of labour, and higher rates of pay than those which obtained in the countries 
from which they had migrated. Newcastle, Lithgow, Wollongong, Broken 
Hill, Portland, and many other places, are better adapted as centres of 
manufacturing industry than Sydney, because they are situated in districts 
producing the raw materials, and doubtless, with the progress of time, there 
will be a gradual elimination from the metropolis of those manufacturing 
industries which can be conducted elsewhere more expeditiously and 
directly, and consequently more profitably. 


The records of the manufactories and works of New South Wales at 
decennial intervals from 1871 and for the last five years show the number 
of establishments in operation, the number of persons engaged, and their 
relation to the general population to be as given in the following statement, 
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in which the figures. are for the calendar year down to 1913, and for years 
ended the 30th June thenceforward, statistics for the first six months of 
the year 1914 not having been collected :— 


Per cent. of 
Population, 


27 
41 
45 
4°38, 
65 
66 
66 
65 
6-2 
6°3 


| Persons Employed in Factories, including Working. Proprietors, 

Decennium ; Manufacturing i i 
and Establish- | 
Year. ments. Males. Females. | Total. Per Factory. | 
1 ; 

1871 1,813 13,583 7:5 
1881 2,961 28,819 2,372 31,191 10°5 | 
i 
1891 | 3,056 43,203 7,676 50,879 16°6 
{ ; 
1901 3,367 54,556 | 11,674 | 66,230 | «196 | 

\ 
t 

i9ll | 5,039 82,083 | 26,541 | 108,624 — 216 
i | ; { | 

1912 5,162 88,178 | 27,883 | 115,561 29-4 
1913 5,346 93,036 | 27,364 120,400 | 225 
| H 
1914-15 { . 5,269 90,409 | 26,202 | 116,611 | a1 | 
4915-16 5,210 87,724 | 28,677 116,401 22°3 

1916-17 5,356 88,910 £9,087 117,997 22°0 


In considering statistics relating to the manufacturing industry, it should 
be remembered that prior to the Census Act of 1891 there was no measure 
in force within the State which made it imperative for proprietors of 
manufacturing works to supply the Statistician with annual returns. 


census year of 1911 is shown in the following table:— 


Expansion oF INDUSTRIES. 
The growth of manufacturing industries in New South Wales since the 


Capital Invest-| Value of Plant, | Amount Paid| Cost of Value of aaiectned: 
Year, aldinge a a Took Tas? | jo Salaries Motive Power, Materials f anelunive of” 
Fixtures, plem ents, ete.! and Wages. | including Fuel Used. pale nes 
j } is 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1911... .| 13,140,207 | 12,510,600 | 10,047,662 | 1,242,613 | 33,670,951 | 54,346,011 
1912... . | 14,395,026 | 13,795,195 | 11,592,052 | 1,360,141 | 37,122,441 | 61,163,328 
1913... .| 15,405,018 | 14,861,676 | 12,683,384 | 1,371,425 | 40,537,476 | 65,672,495 
1914-15 _...; 16,843,698 | 16,866,982 | 12,667,721 | 1,364,186 | 42,559,370 | 68,253,332 
1915-16 | 17,770,517 | 18,211,104 | 13,413,845 | 1,528,220 | 44,227,079 | 70,989,864 
1916-17 .| 18,920,057 | 20,364,122 | 14,381,309 | 1,766,664 | 57,044,667 | 85,944,320 
: ; 
Increase per 
oe 1911 to 44:0 62°8 43:1 42°2 69°4 58°] 


The figures representing goods manufactured or work done include the 
value of production of butter and cheese factories, which is included also 
in the records of the Dairying Industry in another part of this volume. 

During the last ten years additional plant and machinery, valued at 
£11,208,350, have been introduced; salaries and wages have increased by 


over 116 per cent., and output by 115 per cent. 


Comparing. the figures for 


1916-17 with those of 1915-16, continued and general expansion is apparent, 
though the total increase is rather in the form of an augmentation of values 
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than in volume of output. Moreover, during the course of the War, some 
--manufacturing industries have declined on account of the difficulty of 
securing essential constituents from overseas, whilst others have advanced 
greatly from the necessity. of supplying locally manufactured articles to 
take the place of those formerly imported when transit involved no war-risk 
and when shipping amply subserved import requirements. 


MaNurFactrories IN New Soutn WALES. 


The following table is a summary of the important facts relating to the 
manutactories of New South Wales in 1901,1911, and 1916-17. 


Particulars. 1901. : 1911. 3916-17. 
Number of Establishments... aoe its eee 3,367 5,039 | 5,356 
Male ne Ua 54,556 82,083 | 88,910 
Number of Employees ...< Female... des 11,674 | 26,541 | 29,087 
Total oo... 66,230; 108,624 117,997 
: : Male is £| * 8,917,583 | 12,727,172 
TBalerice and Wager PADS remnle gy. x * 1,130,079 | 1,654,137 
mployees. i | 
Total a £) 4,945,079 | 10,047,662 , 14,38] 309 
Capital invested in Land, Buildings, and Fix- | 
tures we ane oe a ae 7,338,628 | 13,140,207 | 18,920,057 
Value of Plant and Machinery ... .... £| 5,770,725 | 12,510,600 | 20,364,122 
Value of Materials and Fuel used... sis £| 15,687,611 | 34,913,564 | 58,811,331 
Value added to Raw Materials in process of | 
Manufacture... ee veh ss £} 10,010,860 | 19,482,447 | 27,132,989 


Total Value of Output 
Average per Factory-— 


h 


25,648,471 | 4,346,011 | 85,944,320 


216 | 22-0 


| 

Employees ae we Pen a. No, 19-6 
Land and Buildings £ 2,180 | 2,607 | 3,532 
Plant and Machinery ... £ 1,713 2,482 3,802 
Material and Fuel ; £4,643 | 6,928 10,980 
Value added in process of Manufacture <£ 2,973 | 3,856 | 5,066 
Total Output £! 7,616 10,784 | 16,046 

Average per Employee— ; | 

Time Worked .. 4. = months); «1132 HN 

Male 9... £ . | 114 | 149 
+Salaries and Wages Female... £ ° | 43 57 
; Total o,f 81 96 | 126 
Value of Materialsand Fuel. 9. 236 | 321 498 
. Value added in Manufacture ia £| 151 | 179 | 230 
Total Output 0 0 387 | 500 | 728 

i 

. * Information not available. 4 Excluding drawings of working proprietors, 


“The table is indicative of considerable industrial progress since 1901, 
though the continuous development of all Australasian manufactures was 
greatly influenced by the outbreak of the War in 1914, being in some 
instances diverted into new channels of production, and in others abruptly 
terminated. ‘This result was largely determined by the decline of shipping’ 
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facilities, outwards arid-inwards. The incidence of war, as an agency m 
the development or decline of Australian manufacturing industries, will 
be considered with reference to specialised production subsequently. 


According to the foregoing figures the number of establishments has 
increased by over 59-per cent., and the number of employees by. over 78 
per cent. In 1901 the capital invested in land, buildings, fixtures, plant. 
and machinery amounted ‘to £13,109,358, and in 1916-17 it had increased 
to £39,284,179, or by nearly 200 per cent. The value of the output. was-ever | 
235 per cent. higher than in 1901. Side by side with this development, 
wages had advanced by nearly 191 per cent., and the cost’ of materials and 
fuel by over 276 per cent. 


EstaBLiSHMENTS. 


Of 5,356 establishments recorded as being engaged in the manufacturing 
industry of New South Wales during the year 1916-17, no fewer than 3,005 
were situated within the boundaries of the metropolitan area, and 2,351 
were in the remainder of the State, and ranged from a Government dock- 
yard or an iron foundry in the important city of Newcastle to a bush saw- 
mill. Certain widely diffused classes of industry included a great number 
of small éstablishments, but they included also a few factories employing 
a great number of hands, as, for instance, iron and steel works, sugar 
mills, ete. 


The industries grouped under clothing and textile fabrics were repre- 
sented by the largest number of factories, and next came those associated 
with the manufacture and commercial preparation of foods and drinks, 
followed in order by crafts and callings working in wood, in metals, and in 
the manufacture of machinery; in printing and: binding and correlated 
operations; in coach and waggon building, together with the making of 
saddlery and harness; in the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and earthen- 
ware; in the treatment of raw material; in the making of furniture and. 
bedding; in the production of heat, light, and power; and in the manufac- 
ture of chemicals and drugs. The foregoing industries comprised 11 
classes; but there were 8 other classes, each of which was represented by 
fewer than a hundred establishments. ‘These in their order were the miscel- 
janeous industries grouped as minor wares, followed by the industries 
engaged in jewellery and watchmaking, in the preparation of oils and fats, 
in building and repairing ships and boats, in the manufacture of leather 
goods and appliances, in the manufacture of surgical and optical instru- 
ments, in the manufacture of musical instruments and sewing machines, 
and in the manufacture of arms and explosives. 


In the metropolitan division, as well as in New South Wales as a whole, 
the industries connected with clothing and textile fabrics held first place, 
’ but only third place in the remainder of the State. The total number of 
these establishments was 1,085, of which 777 were within the metropolitan 
area, and 258 in the country. 


The manufacture and commercial preparation of articles of food, drink, 
&., engaged 787 establishments, of which 536 were situated in the country 
division, and 251 were within the metropolitan area. The country pre- 
ponderance in this, its most diffused group of manufacturing industries, 
was assignable to the magnitude of the butter-making and bacon-curing 
enterprises throughout the State, and to the fact that many towns operated 
flour mills, and manufactured locally their own aerated waters. 


There were in New South Wales 645 establishments listed as working in 
wood, of which number 486 were situated. in the country, including many 
forest saw-mills, and 209 were within the metropolitan area. On the other 
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hand, of 599 establishments, engaged in warns in metals and in manu- 
Sactiiring machinery, 417 were situated within metropolitan boundaries and 
“182 in ithe remainder of the State. 


The | printing, book-binding, and paper-making jatiuniries were repre- 
Behted by 455 establishments, of which.number 256 were. situated within 
‘Mhetvopolitan ‘boundaries, and 199, including the plants of country news- 
: in the remainder of the State. Apart from newspaper production, 
t industries are distinctively metropolitan. Coach and waggon building, 
iddlc and harness making, &c., stood fourth in order of importance outside 
the” thetropolis, and seventh in the metropolitan area, the total number 

“or establishments engaged therein being 434, of which number 233 were 
situated in the country. 

Establishments engaged in the treatment of clay, stone, and vitreous 
substances numbered 278, of which 155 were in the country. and 123 within 
the metropolitan area. This inequality of distribution was due to the fact 
that most of the towns in the State of any considerable size had their own 
bricky: ards. Industries engaged in the treatment of raw material—animal 
and ‘vegetable—were represented by 256 establishments, of which number 
152 (mostly chaff-cutting and corn-crushing) were situated. in the country, 
and’ 104 (mostly boiling-down and wool-scouring) in the metropolitan area. 

“Of 253 establishments engaged in the manufaeture of furniture, bedding, 
‘and upholstery, 224 were situated within the metropolitan area, and only 
‘29 in the remainder of the State. The generation of heat, light, and power 
engaged the energies of 222 plants, of which number 132 were situated in 
the country, and 90 within the metropolitan area. Many country munici- 
palities mauufactured their own gas, or it was manufactured for them by 
ldcal companies, and the State’s coke supplies were derived also from extra- 
“metropolitan districts. 

’ The manufacture of chemical compounds and similar articles was repre- 
-sétited by 118 establishments, of which number 102 were within metropolitan 
boundaries, and only 11 in the remainder of the State. Of 94 establish- 
niénts engaged in miscellaneous manufactures, 7.¢.. minor wares, 87 were 
sifuated within metropolitan boundaries, and 7 only in the remainder of 
the State. 

Watch and clock making and the manufacture of ‘eo atlay and plated 

ware ‘engaged the attention of 52 establishments, of which number 50 were 
‘situated within metropolitan boundaries. The manufacture and treatment 
of oils and fats were represented by 38 establishments, of which number 
25 were situated within metropolitan boundaries, and 13 in the remainder 
.of'the State. Ship and boat building and repairing engaged 35 yards and 
‘other premises, of which number 31 were situated within metropolitan 
boundaries. 
'. Twenty-five establishments, all of which were situated within metropolitan 
boundaries, were engaged in the manufacture of articles of leather. Of 
AT ‘atablishments engaged in the manufacture of surgical, optical, dental, 
‘and other scientific instruments and apparatus, 16 were situated within 
metropolitan boundaries. Thirteen establishments, all within metropolitan 
‘boundaries, were engaged in the manufacture of musical instruments and 
‘sewing machines. The manufacture of arms and ‘explosives engaged’ 5 
establishments, of which number 1 only, but the most important of all, was 
situated ‘in the country, namely, the Commonwealth Small’ Arms and 
Munitions Factory at Lithgow. 

During the five years 1912-17 the number of establishments in Neg South 
Wales increased in, number by 194, or. by over 3-7 per cent. Some of the 
classes of manufacturing industry increased. in the number of. establish- 
ments -by which they . were represented, and others experienced’ a 
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decrease. In Class IV, under which were grouped saw-mills and other: 
wood-working plants, the decline in the number of establishments was 

greatest, and amounted to 39 for the quinquennium, though the figures for 

1915-16 and for 1916-17 remained the same. Factories working in animal © 
and vegetable substances (Class 1) declined in number during the five 

years under review by 31, and for the last year of: the series by 8. In 

Class TZI, which included brickyards, the decline for the: quinquennium ‘ 
amounted to 19, though in 1916-17 there were 9 more establishments ix > 
operation than in 1915-16. The decline in shipbuilding yards, &e.- (Class + 
XID), amounted for the quinquennium to 12, though in the last year of the : 
series there was ‘an increase of 5. In Class II, relating to factories employed - 
in the preparation of oils and fats, the decline during the quinquennium. - 
was 7, and for the last year-of the series*2: Other quinquennial decreases 
in the number of establishments were recorded for Class IX (musical: ~ 
instruments and sewing machines), Class X (arms and explosives), and ‘'- 
Class XVI (jewellery, timepieces, and plated ware), which each lost one; ' 

though the decline during the last year of the series was 4 for Class XVI, - 
3 for Class X, and 1 for Class IX. 


The increases in the number of establishments during the period 1912-17 
were highest for Classes V (metal works, machinery, &.), VII (clothing, 
textile fabrics, &c.), and XI (vehicles and fittings, saddlery, &c.), being 63. _ 
for the first-named, and 41 each for the second and third. For the year 
1916-17 the increases in the number of establishments of these three classes. 
were respectively 15, 58, and 30. Class XIII (furniture, bedding, and 
upholstery) showed an increase in the number of establishments of 33 for- 
the quinguennium, and of 7 for the year 1916-17; Class VIII (books, paper- 
making, printing, &c.) of 29 for the quinquennium, though a decrease of 3 
for the last year of the series; Class XIV (drugs, chemicals, and by- 
products) respectively of 26 and 19 for the quinquennium and for the year: 
1916-17; Class XIX (minor wares) respectively of 26 and of 13; Class VI 
(industries connected with food and drink) respectively of 22 and of 20;. 
and Class XV (surgical and other scientific instruments) respectively of 
4 and of 3; whilst Class XVII (heat, light, and power) increased in the. 
number of plants, &c., during the quinquennium by 19, and declined during © 
the year 1916-17 by 6, and Class XVIII (leatherware) increased in the- ° 
number of establishments by one for the quinquennium, and declined by’ 
one during the year 1916-17. : 


The largest’ numerical increases of manufacturing industries in the 
metropolitan area, with regard to the distribution of establishments, be-- 
tween 1912 and 1917 were shown in the classes relating to clothing and 
textile fabrics, to food and drink, to metal works and machinery, to vehicles. 
and harness, to furniture and bedding, to minor wares, to working in wood,. 
to chemicals and drugs, to. books and the printing industries, and to clay, 
stone, and glass, the increment amounting to 71 for Class VII, 59 for: 
Class VI, 46 for Classes V and XI, 26 for Class XIII, 24 for Class XIX,. - 
22 for Classes IV and XIV, 19 for Class VIIT, and 17 for Class III. The: 
increases for the year 1916-17 in the number of metropolitan establishments 
were as follows:—Clothing and textile fabrics, 56; food and drink, 40; 
chemicals and drugs, 20; vehicles and harness, 18; metal: works and 
machinery, and minor wares, 12 each; furniture and bedding, and working 
in wood, 7 each; and books and the printing industries, and clay, &e., 
5 each. 

In the country division the increases in the number of establishments — 
were shown by Class V, metal ‘works.‘and machinery, 9; Class XVII, heat, 
light, and power, 16; Class VIII, books and the printing industries, 10: 
Class XIII, furniture and bedding, 7; Class XIV, chemicals and drugs, 4; 
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and Class XIX, minor wares, 2. The increases for the year 1916-17 for the 
corresponding industries were 3 in Class V, and.1 in Class XIX. The 
number of establishments for Class XIII remained at the same figure, and 
Classes VIII, XVII, and XIV experienced a declination in the number 
of country establishments, amounting respectively to 8, to 3, and to 1. 

It is noteworthy that industries which increased their area of distribution 
in one division experienced a diminution in the other. Thus Class XVII, 
heat, light, and power, showed a greater gain in the country than in. the 
metropolis for the quinquennium, aud a much smaller loss in the former 
than in the latter for the year 1916-17; but this was largely due to the 
principle of centralisation in one or two city and suburban plants. There 
‘was, however, a decline in the number of establishments in the country 
division during the five years, 1912-17, amounting in Class IV, working in 
wood, to 61; in Class VI, food and drink, to 37; in Class ITI, clay, stone, 
and glass, to 86; in Class VII, clothing and textile fabrics, to 80; and in 
Class XI, vehicles and harness, to 5. In the year 1916-17 Class VI ex- 
perienced a decline to the extent of 20 establishments in the country 
division, Class IV of 7, and Class VII of 8; though Classes II{ and XI 
gained, during 1916-17, respectively 4 and 12 establishments. 

In Class I, treating animal and vegetable raw materials, there was a 
decline in the country division during the quinquennium of 28 establish- 
ments, and of 12 for the year 1916-17; and though there was an increase 
of 4 in the metropolitan area for the year, there was a decline of 8 during 
the quinquennium. Ii the treatment of oils and fats (Class II), the 
metropolitan division gained 2 in the number of establishments for the 
-quinquennium, and 4 for the year 1916-17; but the country division 
declined by 9 and 6 for the corresponding periods. 

Shipbuilding (Class XIT) declined during the quinqueunium in the 
number of establishments in both metropolitan and country divisions, in the 
-former by 4 and in the latter by 8; but for the year 1916-17 the metro- 
politan division increased the number by 4, and the country remained at 
the saine figure. The variation in the number of establishments in the 
metropolitan as contrasted with the country division, as regards Classes 
“TX, X, XV, XVI, and XVIII, relating to musical instruments and sewing 
machines, arms and explosives, surgical and scientific instruments and 
_apparatus, the manufacture of jewellery and watchmaking, and leather- 
ware, was not of an importance sufficient to warrant comment. 

In 1912 the ratio of metropolitan to extra-metropolitan manufactories 
was as 106 to 100; in 1915-16 the ratio was as 118 to 100; and in 1916-17 
as 128 to 100; but the only adequate standard to be found is not in the 
number of factories, but in the output of manufactured goods, together 
with the total amount of work accomplished, and in the capacity of employ- 


- ment furnished by the establishments in operation. 


The following statement shows the distribution of manufactories as be- 
“tweeu the metropolitan distriet and the remainder of the State, together 
with the number of establishments in which machinery was installed. 


Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. New South Wales, 
"Year. ] Ty ae ~ 
Wi Without | With Without | With Without 

Machinery.| Machinery. Total. i Machinery. Machinery. Total. Machinery. Mnchinery. Total. 

bee ae rane eens : T = 
1912 1,964 | 686 2,650 1,811 TOL 2,512 | 3,775 1,387 5,162 
1913 2,093 658 2,75) 1,881 Wit 2,595 | 3,974 1,372 | 5,346 
1914-5} 2,154 709 2,863 1,832 573 2,405 | 3,987 1,282 | 5,269 
1915-6, 2,250 | 565 2,815 | 1,827 568 2,395 | 4,085 1,136 | 5,210 
1916-7, 2,416 | 589 3,005 | 1,856 495 2,35] 4,272 1,084 | 5,356 
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Tue Sizz or EstaBiisHMENTS. 


The tendency to concentrate manufactures in large establishments, or to 
diffuse them in small workshops, is an interesting point for consideration 
in any scheme of industrial organisation. The following statement shows 
for the last five years the distribution of establishments according to the 
number of persons engaged in the metropolitan district and in the 
remainder of New South Wales. 


1913, 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 


Establishments ie I eatne a ; - % 
employing— .Establish-| *Em- |f€stablish-| *Em- |Establish-| *Em- | Establish-} *Em- 
ments. ployees. ments. | ployees.| ments. | ployees.| ments. | ployees. 


Under 4 employees 302 678 397 906 | 371!) &55 398 885 


4employees ~..., 190| 760 212 | 848 210 840 938 | 952 
5 to 10 employees 809 | 5,800 853 | 6,078 g29 | 5,767 924 | 6,476 
11to20 4, ...| 570 | 8,423 560 | 8,149. 562) 8,274 585 | 8,703 
211050 ,, ...| 527 | 16,593 5OL | 15,688 518 | 16,319 522 | 16,386 
51 to 100 ,, | 193} 13,678, 194} 13,577 171 | 11,873 395 | 13,613 
101 and upwards...| 160 | 40,331) 147 [39,725,154 | 41,437 148 | 33,389 

Total ..| 2,751 | 86,263] 2,864 | 84,9711 2,815 | 85,365 3,005 | 85,404 


REMAINDER OF STATE, 


Under 4 employees 569 | 3,347 565 ;} 1,328 594 | 1,352 578 | 1,321 
4 employees Pe 367 | 1,468 318 | 1,272 360 | 1,440 310 | 1,240 
5 to 10 employees 1,010 |. 6,920 925 | 6,260 872 | 5,960 871 | 5,869 
1l to 20_—,, wk 381 | 5,457 367 | 5,313 346 | 4,886 360 | 5,212 


2 t050 4, | 175) 5219] 45 | 45 134 | 3.995) 149 4,536 
Bltol00 | 47 | 3,811 38 | 2,737 40 | 2786 35 | 2°58] 
Wand upwards..} 46 | 10,415; 47. 10,224, 49. 10,617 48 | 11,834. 

Total...) 2,595 | 34,137 2,405 , 31,640; 2,395 | 31,036! 2,351 | 32,593 


New Soutn Wates. 
Under 4 employees! 871 | 2,025 962 | 2,234 965 | 2,207 976 | 2,206 


4 employees A | 557 | 2,228 530 | 2,120 570 | 2,280 548 | 2,192 
5 to 10 employees 1,819 | 12,720 1,778 | 12,338, 1,701 | 11,727 1,795 | 12,345 
ll to 20 ,, see} 951 | 13,880 927 | 13,462 903 | 13,160 945 | 13,915 
21t050_ ,, ane 702 | 21,812 646 | 20,194 652 | 20,314 671 | 20,922 
51 to 100 ,, wee 240 | 16,989 232 | 16,314 211 | 14,659 | 230 | 16,194 
101 and upwards..| 206 | 50,746 194 | 49,949; 203 | 52,054 191 | 50,223 

Total ...| 5,346 [120,400] 5,269 |116,61]) 5,210 |116,401 5,856 |117,997 


* Including working proprietors. 


A comparison showing the position of each group is presented in the 
following statement :— 


Proportion of each Group to Total. 
beter rai . * Metropolitan District. Remainder of State, 
1913. 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1913. 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 
: per cent.| per cent. | per cent.! per cent.! per cent.| per cent.| per cent./ per cent 
Under 4 employees ..|° 11:0! 139] 13-2 | te a | 220; 235 | 24:8 | 24-6 
4employees .. 1, 669) 74) «75 79° «141 | 3132) 150] 132 
5 to 10employees ...|._ 29°4 29°8 29°4 | 307 38-9 38°5 36-4 3771 
ll to20_—,, | 20°77) 195 199 | 395 14-7 15°3 145 153 
21 to 50s, vei 1972 | 175 184! 17-4 | 6-7 6:0 56 6:3 
51 to 100 ,, “ 70| 6:8 61 | 65! 18 1°6 17 15 
101 and upwards 58 | 51 55; 48) 18 19 20 2°0 
: —_-—}|- ees - nore ae | 2 KS Rae Le 
Total ... | 100-6 | 100°0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
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From the foregoing.table it may be deduced that small establishments will 
always bear a considerable ratio to the total number of factories, because 
they represent a constant requirement of the community, particularly in 
the districts outside the metropolis. The middle-class factory is declining, 
both in the metropolitan area and in outside districts, while the establish- 
ments with more than 50 workers remain fairly constant in number. 


The number of the largest type of factory is, in districts outside the 
metropolitan area, increasing, but not in the metropolitan district. The 
tendency is towards a maintenance of small workshops and factories, a 
gradual elimination of factories of moderate capacity, and a great increase 
in the number of the largest type of manufactories. 


During the period extending from 1912 to,1916-17 the number of estab- 
lishments in New South Wales increased by, 3-8 per cent., and the number 
ef employees by about 21 per cent. The distribution of establishments 
according to capacity of employment did not-vary greatly throughout the 
period, but there was a marked tendency of increased capacity of employ- 
ment in establishments operating with 101 workers and upwards. 


With regard to employment generally, the factories of the metropolitan 
_ district are more important than those of all other areas, not only on 
account of the amount of capital invested and the volume of their output, 
but also because they provide employment for twice the number of persons. 
The average number of employees per establishment in the metropolitan 
district in 1916-17 was 28-4, as compared with 18:8 in the country. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTORIES. 


The manufacturing industries have been arranged for purposes of refer- 
‘ence and comparison into nineteen classes, in accordance with a standard 
classification adopted at a Conference of Statisticians. 


The term “ establishment” includes branches which, whether conducted in 
separate buildings or not, deal with separate branches of industry, and are 
therefore counted as separate industrial entities ; ; but this is subject to 
certain: limitations. 


The returns of: manufacturing industry relate to: establishments employ- 
‘ing four, or more than four, persons engaged directly or indirectly in work- 
ing at certain handicrafts, or in preparing or manufacturing articles for 
‘trade or sale; and from establishments employing fewer than four persons, 
where machinery, oper: ted by steam, gas, electric, water, wind, or horse 
‘power, is used. 


With the exception sf janneries, of bacon, butter, cheese, and soap and 
‘eandle factories, of briclsyards, of quarries, and of gas and lime works, of 
which it is necessary to ascertain the production in order to ascertain the 
total output, establishments operating with manual labour only, and with 
fewer.than four workers, are not included. 


The foregoing definition, based on the number of workers, applies uni- 
formly to all other industries, and includes within its limitation all 
tailoring, bootmaking, dressmaking and niillinery establishtaents. The 
definition does not, however, cover shops engaged only in retail trade and in 
the distribution or in the importation of goods. Nor does it apply to 
‘bakeries, butcheries in which sausages and smallgoods are made, laundries, 
monumental masonry yards, and waterworks. 


With the exce»tion of blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ shops, the definition 
covers the establishments in which workers are engaged in repairing or 
assembling manufactured parts of an article. 
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‘In cases where a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with 


an-‘importing or a retail business, reference is made to the manufacturing 
section only; and persons employed in the importing or retail branch of the — 
business, such as salesmen, travellers, collectors, warehouse workers, and. 
carters -delivering goods, are not included in connection with a factory or 
workshop. In cases also where construction (including repairs to the 
factory buildings or machinery) is in progress, particulars connected there- 
with are excluded from statistics relating to the establishments in which 
other specific industries are conducted. But in cases where two or more 
industries are being conducted, as in large establishments, returns are 
furnished for each industry; and where power from the same generating 
plant is used for more than one industry, it 4s proportionately ‘distributed; 
If generated on the premises, electric light and power 


as far as possible. 


are treated as: au independent industry. 


The value- of: production: includes ‘that of manufactures executed in 
educational, charitable, and. réformatory, or in other public institutions, 


excluding penitentiaries. Power and, lighting plants are. 


recorded. 


With regard to capital invested in manufacturing industries, 
ticulars are not available, as the amount employed as working capital ~ 
cawnot be ascertained. Where the land, buildings, and fixtures in use for 
manufacturing ‘purposes are the property of the occupier the estimated value: _ 
is recorded; where they are not the property of the occupier the rental 


value is recorded. 


The following statement shows the extent to which,” during the past fre. 


Capital INVESTED IN PREMISES. 


in all. cases 


full par- 


years, the capital value and the rental value of premises have increased, 


also the adyance in the value of plant and the machinery installed. The 
increase undoubtedly would have been greater in some directions but for the: 
retardation in the progress of many manufacturing industries owing to the: 
incidence of the War, the beginning of which practically coincided with 


that of the statistical year 1914-15. 


Premises, 


Value of Rented 


ii whe ooapior seen, tae onthe! Tota Capital | nd ant 
7 | at 15 years’ purchase. 
£ | £ £ £ 
1912 8,833,266 5,561,760 14,395,026 13,795, 195 
a 9,598,713 | 5,806,305 15,405,018 | 14,861,676 
1914-15 10,916,283 | 5,927,415 16,843,698 | 16,866,982. 
1915-16 11,892,032 5,878,485 17,770,517 18,211,104 
1916-17 12,239,807 6,680,250 18,920,057 20,364,122 
a3 | 
Percentage increases, E | ; 
1912-1916 38°57 20°11 31:43 47°62 


The annual value of the land, buildings, and fixtures, used in connection ' 
with manufactories and works is shown in the following table for each class 
of industry as conducted in the metropolitan district, in the remainder of 


Value of 
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the State, and in New South Wales as a whole. In stating the value of 
land and buildings, that of rented premises has been included on the basis 
of a capitalisation at fifteen years’ purchase. 


Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. | New South Wales, 
Class of Industry. | Land 
Buildings, | Plant and Buildings, Plant and Bulliens, Plant and 
. + | Machinery. an lachinery. . achinery. 
and | Fixtures. and Fixtures. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


Treating Raw Material, 347,913 | 316,773) 116,442] 120,531 464,385 437,304 
etc. 


Oils and Fats, etc. ...| 267,227 292,257| 43,949| 70,164] 311,176| 362,421 
Stone, Clay, Glass, etc.| 659,992 | 555,009 | 294,914] 638,374 | 954,906 | 1,193,383 
Working in Wood ...|_ 630,510 382,329 | 338,328| 465,263 | 968,838] 847,592 


Metal Works, 2,515, 345 |2,252,023 | 834,148 [3,408,126 | 3,349,493 | 5,660,149 
Machinery, etc. 
pee with Food,| 2,475,960 |2,269,020 |1,288, 466 |1,577,332 | 3,764,426 | 3,846,352 
rink, etc. | 
Clothing, Textile] 2,124,182] 519,445] 327,083] 109,554 | 2,451,265| 628,999 
Fabrics, ete. 


sere Paper, Printing,| 1,543,087 |1,029,022 | 217,926 | 252,288 | 1,761,013 | 1,251,310 
e 


Musical Instruments,| 61,095] 14,511 a me 61,095) 14,511 
ete, ' : 
Arms and Explosives ... 6,360 | 1,650| 86,818] 143,263 | 93,178] 144,913 


Vehicles and Fittings,, 455,150) 87,276] 263,583] 79,646 | 718,783] 166,922 
Saddlery, etc. 

Ship and Boat Building,| 387,357 | 979,448| 253,905) 221,138 | 641,262 | 1,200,586 
etc. - [ 

Furniture, Bedding, etc.) 416,591 78,337 | 28,464 9,170 445,055 87,507 

Drugs, Chemicals, etc...) 406,043 | 138,683| 43,300| 110,093 | 449,343] 248,776 


Surgical Instruments, 30,830 7,830 1,610 100 32,440 7,980 
etc. 
Jewellery, Timepieces,, 136,597| 27,253 2,295 660 | 138,892 27,913 
and Plated Ware. 
Heat, Light, and Power: 1,802,974 |2,815,241 | 251,045 |1,268,920 | 2,054,019 | 4,084,161 
-Leatherware, N.E.I. ... 70,590 13,780 “ue ve 70,590 13,780 
Minor Wares, N.£.1. we 185,235 | 107,157 4,713 2,456 189,948 109,613 
Total —..,_... 14,523,068 |11,887,044/4, 396, 989 [8,477,078 |18,920,057 (20,364,122 


MacHINERY AND Pant. 


In 1897 the value of machinery and plant used in factories and works, 
inclusive of engines of indicated horse-power, and all tools and implements 
used in the various processes of manufacture, as well as conveyance plant, 
“was assessed at £5,294,298. This value had increased to £6,807,843 in 1902; 
to £9,155,772 in 1907; to £13,795,195 in 1912; and to £20,364,122 in 1917. 

The most powerful machinery is used in the supply of heat, light, and 
‘power, in the manufacture of machinery, in metal work, and in the prepara- 
tion of food and drink. In the clothing industries machinery plays a less 
important part in the necessary equipment of factories. 


In the following table are shown comparative figures for each of the last 
five years of the number of establishments using machinery, the aggregate 
value of the plant, etc., and the indicated and developed horse-power. The 
term “full capacity” indicates the power which can be generated by the 
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boilers or the machinery, and “ average used ” represents the power generally 
applied on the average in carrying on the processes of manufacture. 


j Establishments Pilea a : Power of Engines. 

Year. equipped with Tools, fs Full Average 

Machinery. and Plant. } Capacity. Used. 

| 

£ | h.p. h.p. 

1912 3,775 | 13,795,195 | 212,561 147,961 
1913 3,974 14,861,676 | 220,779 156,612 
1914-15 3,987 16,866,982 | 241,792 175,438 
1915-16 4,077 18,211,104 278,363 193,096 
1916-17 4,272 | 20,364,122 | 292,386 175,128 


4 


The capacity of engines as shown is exclusive of electrical power, the 
development of which is dependent on steam or other agencies. The figures 
relating to the value of machinery include the plant employed for the 
generation of electricity, 


Morive Power. 


For manufacturing purposes, the power used for driving machinery is 
derived to a very considerable extent from steam; in some instances, chiefly 
in the metropolitan district, gas is employed. Other agencies are used only 
to a limited extent; and, although there are electric engines of considerable 
voltage, they are employed mainly for lighting and tramway purposes, and 
the generation of their power usually depends mpoe some other class of 
engine. 


The subjoined table shows the distribution of motive power through. the 
various agencies of steam, gas, electricity (generated by steam-power), Water 
and oil, expressed in units of horse-power, for each of the five years com- 
prising the quinquennium which ended in 1916-1917. 


Horse-power of Machinery (Average used). 
Year, = - = SSS - 
Steam. | Gas. Electricity. Water. Oil. ’ 
2i - = 

1912 | 130,479 , 16,028 26,652 273 | 1,181 
1913 i 143,025 , 13,802 35,885 | - 3807 | 1,478 
1914-15 158,718 | 145552 50,179 | 283 1,885 
1915-16 177,162 13,926 58,075 | 319 1,689 
1916-17 159,712 | 18,312 61,702 | 274! 1,830 


Since the preceding year the employment of electric power has increased 
in the State as a whole by 3,627 horse-power, and oil-power by 141 horse- 
power; whilst the employment of steam-power has decreased by 17,450 
horse-power, gas-power by 614 horse-power, and water-power by 45 horse- 
power. The reference to the increase of electric power must be considered 
with the qualification already expressed in connection with its generation by 
steam or other agency. 
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The source of the power used during the period 1913-17 is shown for each 
year in the following table. 


Developed Horse-power. 


Proportion of Total, 


Source. = = = ; a | ai } 

1913, | 1914-25, | 1915-16. | 1916-17, | 1913, | 1914-15, | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 
| | iper cent.|per cent.|per cent.|per cent. 
| 

Steam ...! 141,025 | 158,718 | 177,162 | 159,712 | 73°26 70°35 70°53 67°44 
i t i 3 | 
Gas ... . 13,802; 14,552) 13,926 | 13,312 717 6°45 5°55 | 5°62 
Electricity a 35,885 | 50,179| 58,075! 61,702, 18-64 22°24, 23-12 26°06 
Water veel 307 283 319 274 0'16 0°12 0:13 0-11 
Ol...  .... 1,478) 1,885! 1,689, 1,830) (0-77; 084] 067, O77 
: 
| - 
Total ...) 192,497 | 225,617 | 251,171 | 236,830 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00| 100-00 
: i . 
} 


The distribution of the various kinds of power, together with the value 
of fuel used and the cost of power rented, among the different c 
industries, in 1916-17, was as follow:— 


Horse-power of Machinery in use. 


lasses of 


om he oe 
. of Fue 
Full Capacity. Used on the average. Con 
: : Q sum 
Class of Industry. 2 £ including 
: a & a = : Motive 
g BE lg § 8 18! Power 
é ws ° 4 : a a Q 2) 
cf a eo |e) a g 3 & i] s | rented, 
n 3 A || S6 a & B/E! { 
Treating Raw Material: Product of £ 
Pastora! Pursuits, etc. .. 4,113) 658] 1,981] 12] 117) 3,092! 460; 1,650) 12) 76, 59,005 
Oils and Fats: Animal, Vegetable. 889 11] 614! .. 655 8) 495, <3 35,014 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, etc.| 11,229) 1,618] 9,335)/150] 139) 7,674] 1,008! 5,612)150) 115 268,707 
Working in Wood as -| 18,990| 1,129) 8,752! 46] 162) 10,256) 797) 6,014) 34 115} 28,792 
Metal Works, Machinerv, eto. «-| 40,352) 2,441! 39,988} $33) 25,853] 1,775 28,582) ..| 236] 567,186 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc, 22,419] 4,861] 10,265] 40} 396] 15,580] 3,588) 7,709) 26) 256 272,132: 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, and 
Materials -»| 2,188) 1,245) 3,907, 5) 18! 1,832) 1,029, 3,537) 5) 12 54,874 
Books, Paper, printing, etc... 656] 1,090] 5,534) 4) 221 475) 797| 4,050) 2 156! 41,586. 
Musical Instruments, ete 1 70| 296) .. - 1 70} 298 a 851 
Arms and Explosives .. 600; .. 965| .. 378] .. 615 us 4,874 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete. 327| 717| 1,132) ..| 236 222) 469) 863 149, 14,532 
Ship and Boat Building, etc. 2,063; 44/ 6,105) .. 21) 1,899 42: 1,871 20! 21,226- 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 320] 482) 2,939) 8i 27 252| 265 1,426) 5 10, 10,530 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-Products 149} 266) 1,843) .. 90 106; 215] 1,519; . 90, 16,640° 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- 
ments % 4 36 2 “| : . 239- 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated 
~ Ware Se .- oe 52 363 a a3 44 263 os 2,058 
Heat, Light, and Powe er ..]170,838| 3,967| 2,532 106 g89/ 91,111 2,586, 1,414; 361 592 419,850 
Leatherware, NiEL os se Se 10) «112 "135 |) ides 6 95: 112 3 1,135 
Minor Wares, NE... as os 411) 95} 812] 5) 4 320) 62| 645) 6 4 7,434 
Total .. - | 270,550) 18,822] 96,775|376| 2,648| 159, 712| 13,312 61,702|274) 1,830 1,766,664 


SALARIES AND WAGES. 


The figures representing salaries and wages, as stated throughout this 
chapter, are exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. 
The salaries ‘and wages paid to employees in manufactories and works 
amounted in 1916-17 to £14,381,309; male workers received £12,727,172, 
or £149 6s. 11d. per head; and female workers £1,654,137, or £57 9s. 10d. 
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per head. A comparison of the total amount of salaries and wages paid 
during each year of the quinquennium, 1912-17, is shown below, together 
with the average amount received and the average time worked per employee. 


Salaries and Wages (exclusive of drawings by Working Proprietors). 
Year. Average per Employee. . ererees Heed 
Total, = SSS = ee — Employee. 
Male, Female. Total. 
£ £8 da, £sda | £ 8. months, 
1912 11,592,052 122 10 4 48 7 9 104 8 10 11°59 
1913 12,683, ib 12715 4 50 5 10 109 138 2 1162 ° 
1914-15 12) 667,721 130 19 3 52 18 10 1121811 | 11°46 
1915-16 13,413,845 141 9 1 53 14 6 119 5611 11-56 
1916-17 14,381,309 149 611 57 9 10 126 3 3 11°55 


In 1905 the general average amounted to £77 12s. 2d. per worker; in 
1906 it was somewhat less, but since 1907 it has increased steadily; 
1914-15 it was 42 per cent. higher than in 1906, in 1915-16 it was nearly 
55 per cent. higher, and in 1916-17 it was nearly 63 per cent. higher. 

In 1916-17 the largest amount of wages was paid in the class metal works 
and machinery, namely, £4,239,046 out of a total of £14,381,309; next in 
‘order are the classes clothing and textiles, food and drink, and. books and 
printing. 

The amounts paid in each: class of industry during the years 1913, 
1915-16, and 1916-17 were as follow:— : 


Salaries and Wages (exclusive of drawings by Working 
Proprietors). 

Class of Industry. Total Amount. Average amount per employee. 
1913. 1915-16. | 1916-17, 1913. 1915-16, | 1916-17. 
£ £ £ £ad.) £ ad) £8. a. 
‘Treating Raw Material, etc. os --| 370,943 392,654 456,731 |100 7 3,119 4 9/132 11 7 
Oils, Fats, ete. e ‘ os Aes 82,325 119,678 150,175 | 9117 7/110 8 1|11613 9 
Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. ren or ++} 754,291 701,306 668,512 | 119 14 7/1382 1411/1380 2 3 
Working in Wood .. o «| 979,464 831,684 | 856,466 | 113 138 7;121 610) 129 1811 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. :. || 3,676,626 | 4,065,413 | 4,239,046 | 135 12 7/147 13 1,159 1 0 
Connected with Food, Drink, ete. .-| 1,568,207 | 1,615,761 i 1,849,812 | 106 9 0; 115 1411/122 9 0 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete. .. ..| 1,840,414 | 1,932,134 | 2,052,531 | 7116 8} 7510 6] 81 2 9 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. | ..| 1,099,656 | 1,105,061 | 1,181,368 | 115 10 8/123 4 5/129 7 4 
Musical Instruments, etc. . ee sy 50,618 51,297 | 58,873 | 127 16 5/137 3 2/139 1610 
Arms and Explosives : 48,424 239,457 239,492 |129 9 6/198 5 4/177 5 5 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete, --| 450,123 449,609 | 462,983 | 110 12 5/123 011) 12411 2 
Ship and Boat building, etc. .. 464,912 590,174: 674,056 | 140 6 7/162 9 1/16118 4 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery, ete.| 425,417 385,808 | 392,566 | 112 19 3/119 -8 9/115 17 5 
Drugs, Chetnieals and By-products . 132,363 170,526 | 196,135 | 100 18 2/102 12 1/109 1810 
Surgicaland other Scientific Instruments} 11,170 13,410 17,336 | 131 18 3/128 1810;130 611 
Jewellery, Time-pieces and Plated Ware. 93,784 89,846 89,171 |128 1 6!18817 4/186 2 9 
Heat, Light, and Power .. a ..| 492,510 529,133 586,526 189 810/143 9 6/161 811 
Leatherware, N.#.1... os 8 hs 49,190 56,800 57,703 | £9 15 6/104 3°2| 9916 8 
Minor Wares, N.E.L sie Ve ne 92,947 141,094 151,797 | 8614 1/ 94 5 0/100 0 0 
Total .. 0 .. wes. 12,688,884 | 13,413,845 | 14,381,209 [109 13 2/119 511/126 3 3 


The increase in the average amount paid per employee has been general 
throughout alinost every class of industry. The high increase in the class 
arms and explosives is the result of the establishment of ‘the Commonwealth 
Small Arms Factory, where highly skilled labour is engaged; but in other 
classes, including those connected with raw material, with oils and fats, 
with metals and machinery, with heat, light, and power, with ship and boat 
building, with minor wares, with food and drink, with timber, with clothing 
and textile fabrics, with paper and printing, with vehicles and harness, with 
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jewellery and watchmaking, with musical instruments, with drugs and 
chemicals, with clay, stone, etc., since 1918, the ante-bellum year, the 
increases in wages and ¢ ilaries ranged froin 32 to 9 per cent. -In Class XH, 
furniture and bedding, the increase amounted only to 1 per cent., and in 
Class XVIII, leatherware, it"was practically negligible; whilst in Class XV, 
surgical and scientific instruments and appliances, there was an actual 
decrease amounting to over 1 per cent. 


Reverting to Class X arms and explosives, it must be remembered that. 
the high rate of increase in the average amount paid per employee in wages: 
and salaries does not apply generally, and is confined to the Small Arms. 
Factory at Lithgow, which is an enterprise of the Defence Department of 
the Commonwealth Government, and of which detailed particulars may not. 
be given. : 


The average amount per employee is lowest in the class clothing and 
textiles, where women and juveniles are largely in excess of adult male 
workers, in leatherware, in minor wares, in drugs and chemicals, in furni- 
ture and bedding, and in establishments treating oils and fats. ‘The im- 
portant classes of ‘industry most affected by the employinent of females were 
those related to clothing, the manufacture of textile fabrics, food and drink, 
printing, binding, paper-making, and box-making. Female employment in 
association with the majority of other manufacturing industries was mainly 
of a clerical nature, 


The following comparison shows the average earning per employee of each 
sex In 1918, in 1915-16, and in 1916-17. During the period shown in the 
table the general average for male employees has increased by £21 11s. 7d., 
or nearly 17 per ceut., and for females by £7 4s. Od., or over 14 per cent.; but 
no allowance has been made for intermittent employment, skilled or unskilled 
labour, or other important factors affecting the comparison. 


Available information indicates that the average time worked in all 
industries, 11:55 months, was lower than in 1912 and 1913, but higher than 
in 1914-15, and the same as in 1911; and that the proportion of employees 
under 16 years of age was 33 per cent, of males and 83 per cent. of females 
in the earlier year, as compared with slightly over 3 per cent. of males and 
almost 10 per cent. of females in 1916-17. 


Average Annual Amount of Wages per Employee, excluding 
Working Proprietors. 


Class of Industry. i Males. Females. 
i ee eh mis 
/ 1913. 1915-16. | 1916-17. 1913. 1915-16. | 1916-17. 
? 

£aadi£Lax af wad Ls Gea aj £ sda 

Treating Raw Material: Product ig Pas-| 
toral Pursuits, ete. . .|101 15 8/121 1 2 11841310] 5112 0/5517 5| 6212 8 
Oils and Kats: Animal, Vegetable... ./104 12 1123 7 2 |183216 7/48 811]58 0 9) 57 0 0 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, etc. ..{120 8 6 [133 13 5 [131 6 3) 431011/55 8 3/5718 6 
Working in Wood .. : ../ll4 2 7 (121.18 7 {13013 5] 60 311 | 70 1811! 79 1512 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. ai -./186 6 0|149 2 1 (16011 7/57 2 5157 8 3/7217 I 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc. ../125 2 8 118918 91147 1 7} 48 0 0] 5218 9) 5518 7 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete. ar .. (126 2 1/188 12 5 j14911 11/51 0 7|5311 6/57 4 € 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. a ../14L 2 9 1160 11 8 (15617 4/47 4 7|]5219 7/| 5818 5 
Musical Instruments, etc. .. es »..,186 8 3 149 9 5/150 4 0/49 4 1]42 7 5/59 3 4 
Arms and Explosives .. ../181 18 0 1193 18 1517712 7/50 6 0] 36 0 0| 5510 O 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, etc. _./111 9 5 /124 1210 [12615 2| G64 111] 6812 1|72 4 8 
Ship and Boat Building, etc. a ../140 6 10 |162 10 11 (162 711/100 0 0/89 6 0O| 6212 0 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery -./121 11 10 |129 10 11 (127 3 9/48 1 2/57 5 7| 54 8 8 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-Products ..\187 17 2 (188 15 5 /{51 19 0) 4715 3/4912 8 | 5219 10 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments |149 9 7 |1538 8 7 |159 9 8/64 8 4/59 2 3;6212 0 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware../130 3 5 [14819 7 |146 14 8/68 011] 7315 2/6912 8 
Heat, Light, and Power oe ue -|140 16 1 143.19 11 1162 4 0; 6012 8/6915 5|7010 8 
Leather, ¥.¥.1. .. 1...) nIN8 2 1 (117 0 6 jl2112 4/52 8 4/68 2 4/53 3 8 
Minor Industries, x.x. i re os -.(101 13 1/117 13 0 1121 6 1/4815 4)53 7 7/59 4 5 
Total .. oe we os +t 15 4 (141 9 1 ilo 611 | 50 510] 563 14 6/57 910 
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The following are the index levels of the average annual amount of wages 
paid to the total number of employees in manufactories and works during 
the years 1907-17, : 
Wages in 1911=1,000. 


j | rs B= = 
Class of Industry, | 1907. | 1908. | 1900, | 1910. | 1911, | 1gie: | 191g | 2914 ate) 1S 

Treating Raw Material, etc. .. .-| 777} 888] 846 | 962 {1,000} 969 | 1,113 | 1,201 | 1,322 | 1,470 
Oils, Fats, etc. as «+{ 954 {1,030 |1,029 |1,042 | 1,000] 1,100 | 1,173 | 1,328 | 1,469 | 1,489 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. |:| 808 | 868} "922 | '883 | 1,000 | 1,104 | 1,080 | 1,164 | 1,198 | 1,174 
Working in Wood .. os -.| 891 | 901} 981 | 947 } 1,000 | 1,107 | 1,168 | 1,214 | 1,245 i 1,334 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. /. |. 873 | 919 | 932 | 962 | 1,000| 1,083 | 1,114 | 1,075 | 1/213 | 1,306 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc. --| 815 | 842 |} 897 | 957 | 1,000 | 1,087 | 1,113 | 1,198 ai 211; 1,281 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, eto. .. --| 78k | 880] 869 | 923 | 1,000 | 1,083 | 1,125 | 1,168 17183 1,271 
Books, Paper, Printing, ete. .. --| 886 | 880] 957 | 981 | 1,000 | 1,108 |-1,153 | 1,221 | 1,230) 1,201 
Musical Instruments, etc. = -»} 826; 838] 912 | 932 | 1,000] 1,055 | 1,107 | 1,124 11,188: 1,211 
Arms and Explosives —.. -|1,282 | 1,114 | 1,242 | 729 | 1,000 | 1,910 | 1,906 | 1,725 | 2,844 | 2,608 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete. |. 907 | 909 | 981 |1,078 | 1,000 | 1,217 | 1,262 | 1,344 | 1,404; 1,422- 
Ship and Boat building, etc, © .. .|1,007 | 976 | 986 | 887 | 1,000 | 1,069 ) 1,099 / 1,124 | 1,272 | 1,268 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery : «.| 774 |" 781 | 888 | 887 | 1,000 | 1,035 | 1,071 | 1,070 | 1,120] 1,088 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ..! 814 | 870| 899 908 | 1,000 | 1,064 | 1,149 | 1,111 | 1,169 | 1,252 
Surgicaland other Scientific Instruments) 8S6 | 789 |1,000 | 951 | 1,000 | 1,119 | 1,399 | 1,237 | 1,368 | 1,383 
Jewellery, Time-pieces and Platcd eee 786 | 874] 893 | 902 | 1,000 | 1,068 | 1,161 | 1,266 | 1,310; 1,284 
Heat, Light, and Power .. . -..{ 889] 933] 916] 978 | 1,000 | 1,002 | 1,042 ) 1,065 ) 1,072 | 1,206 
Leatherware, N.E.I, on oe ..| 794 | 823 / 851 | 878 { 1,000 | 1,167 | 1,188 | 1,103 | 1,216 ; 1,119 
Minor Wares, N.E.I. a e --| 834 863 | 943 | 942 i 1,000 | 1,104 | 1,183 | 1,228) 1,286 | 1,364 
Mean ofall Industries .. --| 837 | 879 | 906 943 | 1,000 | 1,085 | 1,138 | 1,172 | 1,238 i 1,309 


The above table shows that wages in all industries were higher in the 
year 1916-17 than in 1911, also that with but two exceptions, namely, in 
Class XV surgical and other scientific instruments and Class XVIII 
leatherware, the’ wages further advanced between 1913 and 1916-17. 

The wages in each class in the table are called 1,000 in 1911; therefore, 
the index levels can be compared only horizontally, not vertically. 


VALuE oF Propuction From Manuracroriks. 


In a previous table giving the value of production from manufactories, 
returns from establishments dealing with milk products were included. 

The value of goods manufactured or of work accomplished in 1916-17, 
excluding the production of establishments dealing with milk products, 
amounted to £80,730,790. Of this amount, £53,982,865 represents the cost 
of materials used and fuel consumed, the value added by processes of treat- 
ment, inclusive of salaries and wages, being £26,747,925. 

The following table shows the proportion of each item combined in the 
process of production to the total output. 


Industries ( A 
Headi connected Other \ All i ha 

eading. with Milk | Industries. | Industries. Output 

Products. pur. 
£ £ £ per cent. 

Materials... ssi ..| 4,792,504 | 52,252,163 | 57,044,667 66°4 


Fuel, including Motive Power rented 7 35,962 | 1,730,782 | 1,766,664 271 
Salaries and wages... oes ie «| 156,209 | 14,225,100 | 14,381,309 168 


Total ... ae ...| 4,984,675 | 68,207,965 | 73,192,640 85°3 


Goods manufactured or work done __...| 5,218,530 80,730,790 | 85,944,320 
Balance which accrued. to Proprietors ; 
for general purposes and as profit. 228,855 | 12,522,825 | 12,751,680 14°7 


The difference between the value of output and the cost of materials, fuel, 
and wages, as shown, represents the balance accruing: to proprietors and 
manufacturers. Under the heading of fuel is included the cost of rented 
power, but waste-product used for fuel, as in saw-mills, is for the purposes 
of these tables regarded as valueless. 
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Thus, out of every hundred.pounds’ worth of goods produced in ‘manu- 
factories, the materials used and the fuel consumed in the manufacture 
thereof cost £68 10s., while the workers received £16 16s., and the proprietors 
£14 14s. There are, of course, numerous other items of expense, and the 
proprietors’ share does not represent actual profits. A considerable amount 
must be allowed for depreciation and renewal of plant and machinery, etc., 
iusurance, rent, advertising, rates, taxes (other than duty or income tax), 
and a sum to cover the interest on invested capital. After deducting from 
the total value of output the sums represented by these items, all of which 
are not necessarily incidental to every kind of manufacturing industry, the 
net balance remains as the actually accruing reward of the investment of 
capital represented by the individual enterprise. Many persons who work 
in their own establishments as managing directors, as foremen, or even as 

‘ skilled artizans aud supervising accountants, draw salaries; but the money 
thus earned by them is included in necessary working expenses, and must 
not be regarded as profit on capital invested. 


The following table shows, in each class of industry, the value of goods 
manufactured or of work done, the amount paid in wages and salaries, the 
cost of materials used and of fuel consumed, and the proportionate value of 
manufactured goods represented by these various charges on production. 


Proportionate Value of 
Goods Fuel con- Manufactured Goods 
Manufac- terial gran Salaries represented by— 
Class of Industry. tured, Ma ae § linclu ane) and. |= |g : 
or work | Used. | motive | wares | ‘@ . | $18 «| §$ 
‘done power ES | > fas o| S 
7 rented. * S2/ 3 |88 a|- 4 
a & |A"E| a 
: per | per [ per per 
Treating Raw Material, Pastoral £ £ £ £ cent. | cent. | Gent. | cent. 
Products 5% a a ..| 7,714,062] 6,439,773 59,005 456,731] S34 0-8 59 9°9 
Oils and Fats, etc. .. Pr ..| 2,030,059) 1,537,066, 35,014 150,175] 75°7 17 74 15°2 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete.| 1,785,329) 488,279) 208,707 (68,512) 24°5 | 11°7 | 3774 26°4 
Working in Wood a Pe ..| 3,549,616) 2,212,511 28,792| - 856,466| 62°3 O°8 | 24°1 12°8 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. _. .| 21,420,189| 18,377,185] 567,196, 4,230,046, 62°5 | 26 | 19°38 | 15-1 
Connected with Food and Drink, etc.| 28,047,685] 23,058,427] 272,182) 1,849,842| 82:2 | 10| 66 | 102 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, etc...{ 7,800,275 4,381,167) 54,874) 2,052,531} 56°2 07 | 263 16°8 
Books, Paper, Printing, ete. .-| 8,504,378] 1,532,211 41,586; 1,181,368) 43-7 1:2 | 33°7 21:4 
Musical Instruments, etc. .. Be 192,585 100,471 851 58,873] 52°2 | O04 | 80°6 16°8 
Arms and Explosives .. Be ai 406,476 59,268 4,874, 239,492! 146] 1:2] 58°9 25°38 
Vehicles, Fittings, and Saddlery, ete.| 1,124,913; 425,551! 14,531) 462,983) 87°8 | 1:3 |.41°2 | 19°7 
> Ship and Boat Building, etc. ..| 1,084,808 366,483) 21,226 674,056) 33°8 2°0 | 621 21 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery) 1,190,923} 638,017 10,530; 392,566] 53°2 | 09 | 32°9] 13-0 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| 1,656,748] 986,603) 16,640! 196,135) 59°6 | 1°0| 11°8| 27°6 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- 
ments .. had we sa ae 48,385) 16,720 239) 17,336| 34°6 05 | 35°8 29°1 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated iiss | 
Ware .. a as we a 238,247 108,486) 2,058 89,171) 45°5 0°9 | 37°4 16°2 
Heat, Light, and Power ..  .,| 3,219,185] 763,953) 419,850| 586,526|-23°8 | 13-0 | 18:2] 45:0 
Leatherware, N.E.1.. da i 36,008 217,608: 1,185 57,703| 66°7 04 | 177) 15:2 
Minor Wares, N.E.I. .. ace an 604, 499) 362,938" 7,434 151,797; 60°0 12 | 2571 13°7 
, Total .. .. —_,.| $5,944,320) 57,044,667. 1,766,664| 14,381,309] 664 | 21] 16-7] 14°8 


* Exclusive of drawings of working proprietors. 


It is interesting to note the extent to which the value of materials is 
enhanced by the processes of treatment. For all industries materials 
were 66-4 per cent. of the value of the output, but there was great 
diversity amongst the various classes, the proportion ranging from 146 per 
eeut. in those industries engaged in arms and explosives to over 83 per 
cent. in those treating the raw material of pastoral and agricultural pro- 
ducts. These variations can be understood readily when the wide difference 
between the operations of the industries is considered, and the value of the 
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plant employed is taken into account. The extensive use of machinery is 
not, however, always the chief factor controlling the value added to 
materials, and the industries dealing with food and those engaged in ship- 
building may be cited as examples. In the former class materials represent 
over 82 per cent. and wages only 6-6 per cent. of the total value, while in the 
latter class the wages amount to about twice the value of materials used, and. 
represent 62 per cent. of the total cost. It must be noted that in ship and 
boat building and repairing a very large proportion of the work consists of 
repairs and renovations in which the cost of materials is much less than in 
the manufacture of commodities. : 


The following table shows the proportion per cent. the cost of wages and 
materials, including fuel, bears to the total output of manufactories and 
works during the decennium 1907-17. 


: alance fo 
Year. Wages. | MG en Pratt and | "Total. 
2 Expenses, : 
1907 16°6 65:9 17°5 100-0: 
1908 - 18-0 65°7 16°3 100-0 
1909 17°8 65°8 16-4 100°0 
1910 175 | = 656 16-9 100-0 
1911 186 | 64:2 17:2 100-0 
1912 18-9 | 62-9 18-2 100-0 
1913 - 193 | 638 16-9 100°0 
1914-15 186 64:3 171 100-0 
1915-16 18-9 64:5 166 | 100-0 
1916-17 16-7 68°65 14'8 100°0 


The following statement shows the progress of manufactories, inclusive of 
those connected with milk products, the value of production, and the amount 
paid in wages during each of the last ten years. ; 


Value of — 
' ae 

and Wages 
Year, Fuel Good Production, : | paid, exclusive 
ena | aeeaaalng: manufactured, being Value pits it a of Working of 

. fipees tele wok, done. Raw Materials of Population. | Proprietors. 

rented. . z . 
| 
| 
‘£ £ £ . £ | £ad £ 

1907 25,533,451] 843,686 | 40,018,301 | 13,641,164 9 0 0 6,650,715 
1908 25,507,414 |. 876,565 | 40,168,826 | 13,779,847 818 4 7,218,556 
1909 27,314,486 940,840 | 42,960,689 | 14,705,363 9 6 6 7,665,125 
1910 | 31,379,604 | 1,184,982 | 49,615,643 | 17,051,757 | 1011 1 | 8,687,007 
1911 33,670,951 | 1,242,613 | 54,346,011 | 19,432,447 | 1113 6 | 10,047,662 
1912 37,122,441 | 1,360,141 61,163,328 | 22,680,746 13 011 11,592,052 
1913 40,537,476 | 1,371,425 | 65,672,495 | 23,763,594 | 13 2 8 12,683,384 
1914-15 | 42,559,370 | 1,364,186 | 68,253,332 | 24,329,776 | 13 1 3- | 12,667,723 
1915-16 | 44,227,079 | 1,528,220 | 70,989,864 | 25,234,565 | 1310 4 | 13,413,845 
1916-17 | 57,044,667 | 1,766,664 | 85,944,320 | 27,182,989 | 1411 0 | 14,381,309 


The production per head of population has increased by £5 11s. or 
nearly 62 per cent., since 1907, and the value is now the largest from all 
industries, having been for the last five years greater than that from the 
pastoral industry. . 
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The subjoined table shows the cost of materials (including fuel) per 
individual engaged in manufacturing, under each class of industry, for the 
five years 1912-17. 


] 
Class of Industry. | 1912. 1913, | 1914-15. | 1915-16, | 1916-17. 
. | 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Treating Raw Material, ete. aes »»-| 1012°41 | 1153°19} 1281-88] 1460-83 | 1776°11 
Oils, Fats, etc. sil 892°23 | 814°84; 875°77| 932°88 | 1208°36 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. .| 90°77 | 82°85; 90°73] 114°78) 121-59 
Working in Wood... eve ...| 254°41 | 258°89; 25927; 284-77, 315-19 
Metal Works: Machinery, ete. ea .. | 360-49) 367°85| 293-49) 371°55 | 514-74 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc. ... ...| 1085-41 | 1058- 72, 1292-43) 1206°32 | 1503-26 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, etc. _ | 106°12| 112°68) 130-02) 149°31; 169°26 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. a ..| 98:12) 100°93; 109-80] 13194; 165-16 
Musical Instruments, ete. ... Sie ...,| 166°55 | 168°71; 170-08} 182°43 | 235-09 
Arms and Explosives... ...) *292°23 |*318-14) *163-78] *124-53 | *162-04 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete. ...| 100°82|} 106-90) 104-76] 113°79' 112-19 
Ship and Boat Building, etc. | 62°88 | 67:12| 56°41; 64°39; 92°64 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery v| 144-41 | 153°65 | 154°50|  162°90, 177-00 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products w( 862°75 | 413° 63| 481-94] 549°54| 553°67 
Surgical and Scientific Instruments .| 67713} 88°19} 54:94] 63°95! 11537 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware..., 154-04 170°72| 159-53| 152:72| 160-44 
Heat, Light, and Power... tai ...| 248°53 | 234°97! 257-63) 255°49 | 322-04 
Leatherware, NEST, ss aes eet ...| 285°70 | 291:13;} 286°21) 301°56; 363°36 
Minor Wares, N.&.1. ... i ie «| 193°97 | 187°91| 187-09) 222°94| 233-08 
| _ ———— 

Totals. 0, ssw] 883'4] | 348°90, 378-64) 396-61 | 503'57 

* * [ # * | * 


*Excluding Commonwealth Small Arms Factory, 


The foregoing table shows a general increase for the five years under 
review, but there have been fluctuations. Persons engaged in one class only 
of manufacturing industry handled in 1916-17 materials of lower value 
than in 1915-16. The class to which reference is made included those 
industries connected with the manufacture of all kinds of vehicles, saddlery, 
harness, and whips, and the decrease in the value of the materials handled 
by the individual employed amounted to £1 12s. An examination of the 
table shows that there had been decreases and recoveries during preceding 
years in the value of materials per employee in the classes treating raw 
material, oils and fats, metal works and machinery, arms and explosives, 
vehicles and saddlery, ship and boat building, surgical and scientific instru- 
ments, jewellery, heat and light, leatherware, and minor wares. 

The advances in the average value of materials handled by individuals 
working therein under different heads of industry during the year 1916-17, 
as compared with the returns for the preceding twelve months, ranged 
from £4-13 (drugs, chemicals, etc.) to £815-28 (pastoral and agricultural 
raw products). Food and drink showed an advance of £296-94 per indi- 
vidual working therewith; oils and fats, an advance of £275-48; metal works 
and machinery, £143-19; clothing and textile fabrics, £6655; leatherware, 
£6180; surgical and scientific instruments, ete., £51°42; arms and ex- 
plosives, £37:51; and the printing and allied trades, £33°22. The total 
advance for all industries was £106-96. 

An examination of the preceding and following tables reveals some 
eurious results. In the manufacture of clothing and textile fabrics the 
average value of the work done per individual was £128 per annum—that is, 
the amount, less the cost of materials and fuel, at which output was listed; 
and the average value of raw material, less the cost of fuel, treated by each 
person was £167. The group of miscellaneous industries denominated minor 
wares came next with an average individual value of labour of £147. applied 
to an average value of raw material of £228. The amounts under furniture, 
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bedding, and upholstery were, respectively, £150 and £174; under vehicles 
and fittings, etc., £159 and £109; under ship and boat building, £166 and £88; 
under leatherware, £178 and £359; under working in wood, £184 and £311; 
under jewellery and timepieces, £185 and £157; under books, paper, and 
printing, £203 and £161; under musical instruments and sewing machines, 
£212 and £233 under surgical and other scientific instruments and appliances, 
£214 and £114; under processes in stone, clay, glass, etc., £214 and £82; 
under arms and explosives (exclusive of the Commonwealth Small Arms 
Factory), £424 and £161; under metal works and machinery, £276 and £494; 
under food and drink, £304 and £1,486; under pastoral and agricultural 
raw products, £332 and £1,759; under cils and fats, £352 and £1,181; under 
drugs, chemicals, ete., £360 and £544; and under heat, light, and power, 
£553 and £208. In the first of the foregoing items in each class is repre- 
sented the value per employee added to raw material, ascertained by 
deducting from output the cost of raw materials and fuel; and in the second, 
the cost of raw material per employee; the cost of fuel being excluded from 
the calculation. 

The following table shows the production or value per individual worker 
added to raw materials in the process of manufacture, during the past 
five years. 


Class of Industry. 1912, | 1918, | 2914-15, | 2915-16. | 1916-17. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Treating Raw Material, ete. .. ee «| 186°92 | 192°69 | 195°89/ 263°47 | 332:14 
Oils, Fats, etc. iat ...| 886°47 | 257°17 | 291-29) 344°97 | 352-02 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. ...*  ..., 213-89 | 201-47 | 211-65] 225-63 | 213-93 
Working in Wood ste ede ...| 156°73 | 173 31 | 158°60) 156-62 | 183-98 
Metal Works, Machinery, ‘eto. esi sad «..| 241°17 | 229°72 | 233-21] 254°85 | 275-96 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc. as ...| 283:06-| 284'97 | 326-93) 301-80 | 303:93 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete. ie ie .- | 102°23 | 105°19 | 113-03] 120-23 | 128-37 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. —... dee ...| 171°54 | 178°25 | 166°23| 190°43 | 202-60 
Musical Instruments, etc. vee vee ge] 20486 | 219°50 | 212-76] 206-22 | 211-75 
. Arms and Explosives re “ ...}*113°75 |*136°85 | *146°36|*103°83 |*423°85 
- Vehiéles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete, ... ..-| 143°80 | 153-28 | 155°39! 165°17 | 159-01 
Ship and Boat-building, ete, —.. ee ...| 158°01 | 167-40} 163-14} 183-08 | 166°57 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ‘st ..-| 150°33 | 152°19 | 153-26) 157-13 | 150°54 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ... ...| 289°35 | 338°39 | 313°40| 328-48 | 360°65 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments ...| 184°96 | 194°99 | 165°85| 200°90 | 213°78 
Jewellery, Timepieces and Plated Ware ...| 177°72 | 174°94 | 182-98) 200°36 | 185-34 
Heat, Light and Power... re ..-| 497°43 | 522°33 | 553-34] 499°43 | 553-68 
Leatherware, NEL. Ae cee o08 ,--| 170°64 | 169°58 | 184-66] 181°75 | 178:01 
Minor Wares, N.E.L or Oe tee .».{ 183°72 | 142°26 |] 143°62| 150°10 | 147-34 
Total “ih vee he ee ...| 196°54 | 197°54 | 208°95) 216-55 | 229-72 

* 8 * * * 


* Excluding Commonwealth Smal! Arms Factory. 


It should be noted that the foregoing table does not submit a comparative 
value of labour as utilised in any -particular industry and contrasted with 
that utilised in any other; nor does it show that the amount of labour done 
by each worker has increased in value. It shows simply the average cost of 
the work done in processes of manufacture by each individual; while the 
table preceding it exhibits the value of raw materials and fuel treated by 
each individual. 


The figures show, moreover, that the production per employee in some 
manufacturing industries has increased in value during the period under 
review, as a consequence of the increase in the cost of materials, and in 
wages, although there have been certain periodic declines. Twelve classes 
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come within this category, the increase. in the value of production per: 
individual employed therein amounting respectively, during the year inter- 
vening between 1915-16 and 1916-17, to the following amounts :—Arms and 
explosives, £149; the treatment of raw pastoral and agricultural products, 
£69; heat, light, and power, £54; drugs, chemicals, etc., £32; working in 
wood, £27; metals and machinery, £21; surgical and other. scientific. instru- 
ments and appliances, £13; the printing and allied trades, £12; clothing and 
textile fabrics, £8; the treatment of oils and fats, £7; musical instruments 
and sewing machines, £5; and food and drink, £2. 


During the year 1916-17 there was a falling off in production per employee 
under the industries classed as ship and boat building, the manufacture of 
jewellery and timepieces, processes in stone, clay, and glass, furniture and 
bedding, vehicles aud saddlery, leatherware, and minor wares, amouuting, in 
the odes given, respectively to £16-51, £15.02, £11.7, £6.59, £6.16, £3.74, and 
£2-76, ; 

The ratio of the annual expenditure in wages and galaries to the value 
of production varies considerably even in establishments devoted to the 
same industry, and is largely a matter of efficient management. The relative 
cost of labour declines in. periods of activity and increases in periods of 
slackness; and if the exigencies of increased demand require factories to 
work overtime the increased outlay in wages is counterbalanced by the 
impetus which total output gains from full exploitation of its resources. 
The cost of production, under the industrial laws of the State, is dependent, 
as far as the human factor is concerned, on the standard minimum of a 
living wage. ; 

The following table shows the proportion per cent. of the annual expen- 


diture in wages and salaries to the value of production for the five years 
1912-1917, ; 


~ 1 
Class of Industry. : 1912, 1913, | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 
: j | i 
per cent.| per cent.| per cent. per cent.| per cent, 
Treating Raw Material, etc. er ih ..| 43°4 | 482 | 51:5 | 42-2 37°6 
Oils, Fats, etc. sah ae oll oe | 24°7 | 24°7 34°7 31:5 | -382°8 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, etc. ... ..| 54:8 | 57:0 | 58°7 | 568 | 58°7 
Working in Wood we 5 ay ..| 63°3 | 688 | 68°6 | 718 | 65°5 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. .., Sas ..| 586 | 57-9 | 55-1 570 | 567 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc. oa | 83:9 | 86:2 | 34:0 | 372 | 39:2 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete. ... a8 | 64°0 65'5 63°5 60°8 61:0 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ee wae . | 613 61°6 70-1 61°9 612 . 
Musical Instruments, etc. bee ius «| 58:0 56'S 59°3 65'3 64°5 | 
Arms and Explosives oe aes 25 [| "758 | *61°8 | *72°9 | *88°3 | *22°4 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, etc. ... | 67°0 | 64:5 | 68°3 | 67:2 | 70-4 
Ship and Boat-building, ete. vas cea | 853 82°7 87°2 88:2 | 96°7 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery... .| 67°38 | 69°3 ) 69°38 | 709 | 717 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products.... | 81:3 | 28-7 | 302 | 307 | 300 
Surgicaland other Scientific Instruments «| 49°9 | 591 | 603 | 58-0 | 552 
Jewellery, Time-pieces, and Plated Ware «| 59°7 | 65°6 | 68°7 | 65-2 | 69°8 
Heat, Light, and Power ... oh wee ...| 26°7 26°4 25-4 284 28°8 
Leatherware, w.¥.1. bee shu on | 538 | 553 | 47°7 | 53°7 | 53°8 
Minor Wares, N &.1. var tte wes ..| 575 | 57-8 | 595 | 605 | 64°8 
Total oo. ae we wef SLO | 533 | 520 | 52-8 | 528 
* * * * * 


* Excluding Commonwealth Small Arms Factory. 


There have been increases in the relative rate of wages in no. fewer than 
11 industries, and decreases in 8. Of the former, ship and boat building was 
debited with 8-5 per cent., jewellery, timepieces, and plated ware with 46 
per cent., minor wares with 43 per cent., vehicles, fittings, saddlery, and 
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harness with 3-2 per cent., manufactures connected with food. and drink with 
2 per cent., processes in stone, clay, glass, ete., with-1:9 per cent., oils, fats, 
etc., with 1:3 per cent., furniture, bedding, and upholstery with 0°8 per 
cent., light, heat, and power with 0-4 per cent., clothing and textile fabrics 
with 0-2 per cent., and leatherware mianufactures with 01 per cent. The 
decreases, in the proportion per cent. of the annual expenditure in wages 
and salaries to the value of production in 1916-7, were as follow:— 
Arms and explosives, 65:9 per cent.; working in wood, 63 per cent.; treat- 
ment of raw materials (animal and vegetable), 46 per cent.; surgical 
instruments, &c., 2-8 per cent.; musical instruments and sewing machines, 
08 per cent.; printing and allied crafts, 0-7 per cent.; drugs, chemicals, ete., 
- 0-7 per cent.; and metal working and machinery, 0-8 per cent. 


’ The elass relating to ship and boat building exhibits the highest ratio per 
cent. of the annual expenditure in wages and salaries to the value of pro- 
duction for each of the five years of the period under review, the class 
relating to arms and explosives only excepted, of all the manufacturing 
“industries. of. New South Wales; and the reason is to be found in the fact 
that both the classes named include Government establishments. It will, 
therefore, be convenient to give a statement of the results of the ship and 
~ boat building industry for the year 1916-17, apart from figures affecting the 
Commonwealth Naval Dockyard at Cockatoo Island, Sydney, and the New 
“South Wales Government Dockyard at Walsh Island, Newcastle. During 
the year 1916-17, in the private ship and boat building establishments of the 
State 1,541 persons were employed, including 22 working proprietors, all 
males, and 14 females in the clerical branch; the output was valued at 
£349,158; the materials used, at £98,744; and the fuel consuined, at £5,926; 
and the salaries and wages, exclusive of drawings by working proprietors, 
amounted to £220,476. Hence the relation of these various items to the 
total value of the output was as follows:—Materials used, 26°9 per cent.; 
fuel consumed, 1:7 per cent.; salaries and wages paid, 63°1 per cent.; and 
the balance, representing the manufacturers’ margin on production, 
amounted to 83 per cent. The cost of materials (including fuel), per 
individual engaged, amounted to £647; the production or value per indi- 
vidual, worker added to raw materials in the process of manufacture, to 
£161-9; and the proportion per cent. of the annual expenditure in wages 
and salaries to the value of production, to 63°1 per cent. The full capacity 
of the machinery installed in private ship and boat building yards in 
‘1916-17 was 2,992 h.p., of which electric power represented 864 h.p., the 
power actually used was 2-756 h.p., inclusive of 795 electric horse-power. 
The value of land, buildings, and fixtures, including the rent of occupied 
premises calculated on a fifteen years’ purchase valuation, was £191,262; 
and the value of plant, machinery, tools, and appliances, £247,740. 


The ratio per cent. of the annual expenditure in wages and salaries to the 
value of production for the remaining eighteen classes of. manufacturing 
industry during the year 1916-7 was as follows:—Furniture, bedding, and 
upholstery, 71-7; vehicles, fittings, saddlery, and harness, 70°4; arms and 
explosives, 70°0; jewellery, timepieces, and platedware, 69-8; working in 
wood, 65:5; miscellaneous mndustries described as minor wares, 64°8; musical 
instruments and sewing machines, 645; the printing, binding, and allied 
crafts, 61:2; clothing and textile fabrics, 61; brickmaking and the manu- 
facture of pottery, &c., 58°7; metal working and machinery, 56-7; surgical 
and other scientific instruments and appliances, 55-2; leatherware manu- 
factures, 53°8; food and drink, 39-2; the treatment of raw material (animal 
and vegetable), 376; the treatment of oils and fats, 32-8; drugs, chemicals, 
&c., 30; and heat, light, and power, 28:8. 
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The following table shows the principal facts relating to each class of 
manufacturing industry conducted in the State during the year 1916-17. 


ig I © Bey 3 <i 3 
- p | Aseare Numer BS ge Bee Bee see 
q | : | & ES aAREES = 
Class of Industry. cn eb E by Bee ae & 8 Pa 
1a | : Ete) 
i 2 | bu Bure slagk) 5.8 a 
| $ | Males. Females.) Total. é BA |e AF 2 és S| ag 
ia or Bee Aa ey 3S 
a) cee | # 
months. & h.-p. & 
Treating Raw Material, etc. .| 256) 3,558 1 10°53 456,731 | 5,290] 437,304 
Oils, Fats, etc. 38) 1,027 11:94 150,175 | 1,158 362,421 


Processes j in Stone, Clay, Glase, ete.| 278 5,235 
‘Working in Wood see | 645] 7,017 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. ...| 599] 26,625 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc. 787| 11,427 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, etc... 11,035) 7,197 


10°54 668,512 | 14,559) 1,193,383 
11-03 856,466 | 17,216; 347,592 
11°59 | 4,239,046 | 51,446] 5,660,149 
11°54 | 1,849,842 | 27,158) 3,846,352 
11°78 | 2,052,531 | 6,415] 628,999 


Booke, Paper, Printing, ete. w.| 4551 6,953 11°¢2 | 1,181,368 | 5,479] 1,281,310 
Musical Instruments, etc. .. |.) 33) 382 11°98 58,673 | 36%) 14,511 
Arms and Explosives .. 5) 1,850 12 €0 239,492 €93) 144,913 
Vehicles and Fittings, ‘Saddlery, ete. 434) 3,983 11°61 462,9&3| 1,7038|" 166,922 
Ship and Boat Building, ete. 7 85) 4,165 11°86 (74,656 | 3,832] 1,200,585 


Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 253] 3,105 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| 113! 1,053 
Surgical and other Scientific 


11°94 392,566 | 1,958] 87,507 
11°89 196,135 | 1,93.| 248,776 


Instruments 17) 106 187 17,336 34| 7,980 
gene reye) Timepieces, and Plated i 52] 899 11°94 99,171 | 3(7) 27,918 
Heat, Light, and Power 1. |.) 222| | 3,645 11-95 | 383,526 | 95,739] 4,084,161 
Leatherware, NEI. 0, | 85} 4B 11-76 57,703| _213| 13,780 
Minor Wares, N.EI 1. 0. 0 w.| 94) (1,065 11:72 | 151,797 | 1,036) 102,613 

Total... 0. ow. |5,356 88,910 | 2 11°55 | 14,883,304 | 238,830] 20,364,122 
t ree i | 


The metropolitan district is the centre of the chief manufacturing 
industries, particularly those connected with clothing, printing, wool- 
scouring and fellmongering, ship and boat building and repairing, and the 
manufacture of furniture, drugs, and musical instruments. The following 
table shows particulars respecting each class of industry in the metropolitan 
district during the year 1916-17. 


} | | 
| ; \ Zo i wy 
£ | Average Number ! B2'S Sig 3 
ER. ay “i | O-s 
® of Employees. | ASS SS heel bh 8) wad 
EI (SER Baresi bs) Seg 
Class of Industry, 4 - , See SSeZeioee bs 
= Bee Aa SS OSE] Sea 
3 “mote, HEM [BeC ec eee! ed 
% | Males. |Females.! Total. | 4 Baw Mi Cea § 
cI \ I & = ies) 5 
LA ame z a, 
ai jmonths £ h.-p. £& 
Treating Raw Material, etc,. wf 104 2,354 98 2,452 11°84 350,688 | 3,688} 316,773 
Oils, Fats, etc. . 25 "725 226 951 11°92 115,213 796| 292,257 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete.| 128 3,228 50 | 3,278 10°37 419,539 | 6,868) 555,009 
Working in Wood oe +{ £09 3.335 * 61 3,396 1:70 445,441 | 9,178] 382,329 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. |.) 417) 17,027 435 | 17,462 | 11°83 | 2,655,741 | 13,715] 2,252,023 
Connected with Food, Drink, ete....) 251] 6,468 8,821 | 10.289 | 11°78 | 1,190,365 | 14,119) 2,269,020 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete. «| 777) 6,019; 17.211 | 28,288 | 11°79 | 1,825,121) 5,101) 519,445 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. “| 256] 5,753 | 2,462 | 8,915 | 11-92 | 1,092,952 | 4,817] 1,029,022 
Musical Instruments, ete. ... we 1B 382 | 49° 431; 11°98 58,873 364 14,511 
Arms and Explosives .. 4 23 3 26) 12:00 2,470 15 1,650 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete.| 201] 2,370 121/ 2,491 11°54 2€9,276 923) §7,276 
Ship and Boat Building, etc 31 2'903 } 14 3,007 | 11°94 499,128 | 3.23] $79,448 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 224| 2,865 524 | 3,389 11°19 885,283 | 1,796] 78,337 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products) 102 €72 748 | 1,620 11°88 170,161 | 1,515) 188,683 
Surgical and other Scientific Instru- 16 105 40 | 145 | 11-87 17,336 33 7,880 
ments i 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ui} 50, 58h 89 673} 11-94] 7,065) £07) 27,258 
eat, Light, and Power Se ua 90) 2,203 17 2,220 11-86 327,402 )68,194| 2,815,241 
Deatherware, NEIL on was 25 418 184 | "602 ; 11°76 57,703 218 13,780 
Minor Wares, NE... fe .| 87] 1,009 518 | 1,527 | 11-72 148,036 | 1,001| 107,157 
Total ... én a «| 8,005), 58,733 | 26,671 | 85,404 | 11°74 |10,057,7: 135,884) 11,887,042 
j 
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EMPLOYMENT, 


The relative importance of different manufacturing industries, based on 
their capacity to employ human labour, is shown in the following compara- 
tive statement of the average number of persons engaged. 


Persons engaged, including Working : 
ETPRHELCTE: 
Class of Industry. rr a ae ‘ 


1912. 1918. | 1914-15, | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 


| 
Treating Raw Material, etc. : Pastoral Products 3,872 3,992 3,818 | 3,528 3,659 


Oils and Fats : Animal, , Vegetable, etc. $95 923} 1,008 | 1,103 1,301 
Processes in Stone, Clay, aes. ete. ... ...| 5,932 | 6,563] 6,256 | 5,470; 5,321 
Working in Wood bee : ae sc 8,880 9,293} 8,185 ; 7,397 | 7,111 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. at ...125,550 | 27,619] 26,407 | 27,867 | 27,090 
{ 
Connected with Food, Drink, ete. ... ...| 14,249 | 15,197) 15,390 114;409 15,520 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete.... $4 ...{27,059 | 26,565| 24,869 | 26,440 | 26,208 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. ... be «| 9,441 | 10,009) 9,279 | 9,368 9,529 
Musical Instruments, etc. oa see we{| 416 406! 354 381 431 
Arms and Explosives... a ae | 188 379 709 | 1,243 | 1,354 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, etc. . .| 4,415 | 4,250) 4,080 | 4,049 ) 4,137 
Ship and Boat Building, etc. ... | 3,169 3,358] 4,710 | 3,223 4,185 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery .. we] 3,974 4,035] 3,642 | 3,464 3,636 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products ... «| 1,574 1,365) 1,559 | 1,691 1,812 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments _.. 97 97 M2); Ns) Wi 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated Ware ...| 863 | 816 714 688 | 689 
Heat, Light, and Power = .».| 3,387 3,577) 3,721 | 3,728 3,676 
Leatherware, N.EL as iat fad | 495 525 532 582 602 
Minor Wares, NER  «. bak we «| 1,132 1,13]; 1,275 | 1,535 1,589 
; joe _| : 
Total wes sae x ...| 115,561] 120,400) 116,611 (116,401 117,997 


During the quinquennial period 1902-7 the increase in the number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing industries amounted to 20,198, and 
during the quinquennial period 1907-12 to’ 29,094; the increase for the 
year intervening between 1912 and 1913 was 4,839, and during the quin- 
quenuial period 1912-17 it was 2,486; there was, however, a decline of 
3,789 persons during the two years 1913-15, and during 1915-16 a further 
decline of 210 persons, but the following year showed an increase of 1,596. 
Since 1913 there has been an- actual decrease in the number engaged in 
manufacturing industry of 2,403 workers, or nearly 2 per cent., which is an 
improvement on the proportional decrease 1913-16, which amounted to over 
3 per cent. In quinquennial periods the aggregate figures for all classes 
give the following increases :— 

1897-1902 28°8 per cent. 
1902-1907 305 33 
1907-1912 336, 
1912-1917 21 es 
The incidence of the war is evideuced by great increases in the number 


of workers employed under classes of industry related to the manufacture 
of arms and explosives and the building of ships, which were respectively 
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620 and 32 per cent. The quinquennial increases per cent. of employment 
relating to other classes, given in their diminishing ratio, were as follow :-- 
Surgical. instruments, ete. 51:5; oils and fats, 45-4;- minor wares, 43-7; 
leatherware, 216; drugs and chemicals, 15; heat, hight, and power, 85; 
food and drink, 7-7; metal working and. machinery, 6; musical instru- 
ments and sewing machines, 3-6; and books and printing, 1 per cent. Seven 
classes showed quinquennial decreases per cent. in the number of persons 
employed, namely :—Jewellery, timepieces, and plated ware, 20; working in 
wood, 19-9; processes in stone, clay, glass, etc., 103; furniture, bedding, and 
upholstery, 8-5; vehicles, fittings, saddlery, and harness, 6-3; the treatment 
of raw materials (animal and vegetable products), 5:5; and clothing and 
textile fabrics, 3 per cent. 


There is, of course, a limit to the expansion of existing industries—but 
it is a limit imposed by the consuming capacity of the community, or by its 
preference for locally manufactured rather than for imported commodities, 
plus.the power of oversea markets to absorb the country’s exports. In 
certain established industries, New South Wales had almost reached that 
limit prior to the outbreak of the great war in Europe, when a number of 
new factors operated -in the incidence of manufactured production. It is © 
evident that a great number of secondary industries could be established in 
New South Wales, as large quantities of raw material now exported in bulk 
could be treated locally, and there are sources of mineral utility which have 
not yet been exploited. 


During the quinquennial period 1912-17 the increase in manufacturing © 
industrial employment was only 2-1 per cent., as against 33:6 per cent. 
during the preceding quinquennium. The slow increase here shown cannot 
be attributed entirely to the War, because the rate of progress had already 
exhibited signs of a decline during the first half of the period, prior to the 
declaration of hostilities. Indeed, the War, while acting retardingly with” 
respect to some manufacturing industries, has stimulated others. Industries 
operating in metal works and machinery suffered a loss in personnel of 
employment during the year 1914-15, but recovered in 1915-16, and at the 
latter period furnished with occupation 348 persons more than were em- 
ployed in 19138. In 1916-17 there were, however, 877 fewer workers engaged 
in the manufacturing metal industries than during the preceding year, and 
529 fewer than in 1913. 


The increase of workers forthe quinqennium, 1912-17, was 6 per cent. 
Those working in clothing and textile fabrics in 1912 numbered 27,059, - 
but decreased to 26,565 in 1918, and to 24,869 in 1914-15, though the 
succeeding year witnessed a recovery to 26,440, followed in 1916-17 by a 
decline to 26,208, or a loss on the number employed in 1912 amounting 
1o 851 persons, notwithstanding the great demand for the production of 
cloth for the equipment of soldiers. Those working industries connected 
with the. manufacture of articles of food and drink numbered 14,249 in 
1912, and increased to 15,197 in 1913, and to 15,390 in 1914-15, but in the 

-succeeding year the number declined to 14,409. In 1916-17, however, 
it rose to 15,520, the highest figures yet recorded for the class including 
these industries. These three classes have, in modern times, stood out 
consistently in the table of statistics relating to the types of manufacturing 
industry. Care must be taken, in the consideration of these statisties, to 
differentiate between the capacity of employment and the volume of output 
as affecting certain manufactories; for a decrease in the number of persons 
employed in some industries may be accompanied by an increase in the 
amount of goods manufactured, owing to the installation of improved ‘and 
modem machinery. : 
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The following table shows the avérage number of persons engaged in 

manufacturing industries in the metropolitan area and in- the remainder of 
the State for the last ten years, 


Employees (including Working \ . Employees (including Working 
Proprietors), | Propriet: ors). 
Year, |—_—_———_ — Year, |——_____ 
Metropolitan Remainder | | Metropolitan Remainder 
District. of State. a District, of State. Total. 
19071 57,247 29,220 | . 86,467 


34,137 | 120,400 


| | 1912 | 83,352 | 32,209 | 115,561 
1908 | 60,974 | 28,124 | 89,098 | 1913 | . 86,263 
1909 | 63,777 27,925 | | 
| | | 


| 91,702 ||1914-15 84,971 31,640 116,611 
1910 69,950 29,761 | 99,711 ||1915-16 85,365 31,036 116,401 
1911 77,592 31,032 | 108,624 1916-17 85,404 32,593 117,997 


Under the classification of “ Remainder of State” are included such urban 
centres as Newcastle, Broken Hill, Goulburn, Bathurst, Albury, and Orange, 
constituting parts of declared factory districts ; yet it is significant that Sydney 
and the metropolitan suburbs constituted the chief manufacturing centre of 
the State, and that whereas the number of employees in the metropolitan dis- 
trict increased by 2,052, or nearly 2-5 per cent., from 1912 to 1917, the increase 
for all other parts of the State was only 384 per sons,or 1:2 percent. The ratios 
respectively for the preceding quinquennium were 35°5 and 6-2 per cent. 

As already pointed out, this is due to priority of settlement, and to the 
incidence of development, combined with the facts that Sydney, situated on 
one of the finest and most accessible deep-water harbours in the world, is the 
port of distribution and exchange for practically the whole State, Newcastle 
having only recently begun in this connection, and as a manufacturing 
centre, to contest Sydney’s hitherto unchallenged supremacy. Moreover, as 
all the State’s manufacturing industries were operated by imported 
machinery, it was found convenient to erect mills and other establishments 
at the port of consignment, which was, in addition, the place of debarkation 
of the oversea operatives who took up, their accustomed work at the end of 
their voyage. The modern tendency of manufacturing production favours, 
however, the erection of plant for treating raw material at or near the place 
of first supply, and to obviate the cartage over long distances of raw material 
to depots for treatment. 

Causes which have operated hitherto to restrict the development of 
manufacturing industries to the metropolitan area, and in a_ secondary 
sense to the seaboard, are the immense distances traversed by railroad, the 
consequent high cost of freight on finished articles, added to cost and risk of 
double-handling, and the great difficulty of securing and retaining workers. 

The majority of manufacturing industrial workers emigrate from Great 
Britain under an understood, if not expressed, guarantee of a metropolitan 
habitat, and it requires great inducements in the shape of a continuance of 
the social life to which they have been accustomed, and high rates of 
remuneration, for them to venture far inland from the pleasures and 
conveniences of the city. Where, however, as in the case of Newcastle, or 
of Broken Hill, the environment is similar to that of their English experience, 
little difficulty is found in securing the maximum amount of Jabour required. 

The following figures show the increase in the employees of both sexes 
during the decennium 1907-1916 :— 


Metropolitan District. Remainder of State. 


[ 
Year. | - - > 
: Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. ; 
1907 39,514 17,733 26,439 | 2,781 
1916-17 58,733 26,671 30,177 _ 2,416 
Increase per 48°6 | .. 60°74 


141.) (—) 18:1 
cent. : care) Loney 
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During the year 1916-17 there was a total increase inthe number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing industries in New South Wales of 1,596; 
of these, however, 39 only were contributed by the people inhabiting the 
metropolitan area, as-against 1,557 contributed by the remainder of the 
State; but there was a partial redistribution of labour between the sexes, 
for whilst the metropolitan area gained only a total of 39 workers, it lost 
354 males from the ranks of manufacturing industry, and won 393 females; 
. but in the country division of the State the gain in male workers amounted 
to 1,540, and only to 17 in female workers. The accretion to the number of 
male workers:..for the whole State amounted, therefore, to 1,186, and of 
temale workers to 410. 


Cump Lasour. 


The law regulating primary education prescribes that children must 
attend school until the completion of their fourteenth year, exception being 
made only in case of those who, prior to reaching that age, have obtained 
exemption certificates. The Shops and Factories Act of 1896 prohibited 
the employment of children under the age of 14 in any factory, unless by 
special permission of the Minister for Labour and Industry; but such 
special permission may not be given to a child under the age of 13 years. 
Since the 30th December, 1909, permission has not been granted, except 
under extreme circumstances, to any girl under the age of 14 years. 


Of 5,183 juveniles engaged in manufacturing, 4,321 were employed in 
factories within the metropolitan area. Reviewing the statistics of juveniles 
since 1896, it is noticeable that in the past boys formed consistently a 
larger body than girls, but in 1916-17 the girls outnumbered the boys by 27. 
Nearly 94 per cent. of the girls employed were working in Sydney and 
suburbs, while a fair proportion (27 per cent.) of the beys were employed 
in establishments located outside the metropolitan area. 


Certificates of Physical Fitness. 


The employment of juveniles under the age of 16 years is conditional 
upon a medical certificate as to physical fitness being secured by the factory 
occupier under the Factories and Shops Acts. 


The following table exhibits classified particulars of certificates issued 
during the last five years :— 


Metropolitan. Newcastle. | Western, ed Goulburn. | Albury. Total. 
Year 3 a J g) [2 ‘s 
o 3 w “a J ae |3 a a a) a a 3 = 
2 =| 2 g/ 2 E| Sie] 8 BE/2/¢6 a =| Be 
|} 3] 2) 8 8] el alse) se) e]s/e]/ 2 | & | @ 
t 
1912 | 2,513 | 2,201 | 248 /146 | 30 3/14] 2 4 3 6 |... | 2,915 | 2,355 | 5,170 
1913 | 2,201 | 2,014 | 277 [152 | 48 | 14 | 5] 1) 16] 2:...]...| 2,547 | 2,183 | 4,730 
1914 | 2,08712,114 | 214 131), 19) 6/18)... ) 18) 1 | 44 2! 9,560 ; 2,254 | 4,814 
1915 | 2,755 | 2,501 | 214 1135 | 40 | 5/21]... | 28) 9; 2 i... |*8,106 | 2,650 (85,756 
1916 2,421 | 2,583 | 268 [1385 |]... |. [272 1 |. foe | ae | ... [42,816 |{2,741 | 5,557 
; 


® Inclusive of 46 males to whom certificates were issued in districts other than those listed in the table. 
+ Inclusive of 100 males to whoin certificates of fitness were issued in ‘‘ Rest of State.” 
t Inclusive of 22 females to whom certificates of fitness were issued in ‘“‘ Rest of State.’ 
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“Permits to Work. 


The following table exhibits classified particulars of special permits to 
. work issued during the last five years to children, between the ages of 13 and 
“145 ‘years, arranged in factory districts of the State:— i 


Metropolitan. | Newcastle. | Western. ren ok Albury. Total. 
Year, . 8 8 8 
g ‘a iH ‘a 3 3 3 g 3 3 - 
2 g & g = 3 s 3 < & a 
is; 2@/4/eé@|]3)a]s]ejcs | @ | 2 
! | | | 
1912 | 147 4, 3 3 1 154 4| 158 
1913 149 | 9; 10 j 1: 160 9; 169 
1914 | 142 8 | 7 | 2 | 1 152 8 160 
1915 | 141 6 | 2 | oo sae? a abe 143 6; 149 
1916 : 158 14, 4 see | 1 i ms *162 14 176 
{ i i 


* Inclusive of 1 male, to whom a special permit to work was granted in “ Rest of State.” 


In addition to these special permits to work, 6,184 permits were granted 
“temporarily to children between 14 and 16 years of age,” the number being 
distributed in factory districts as follows:—Metropolitan, 5,580; New- 
eastle, 452; Broken Hill, 18; “ Rest of State,” 134. Four applications for 
certificates of fitness to work, 3 in the metropolitan and 1 in the Broken 
Hill district, were refused. 


Sex anp AGE DistripuTion. 
The following. table shows the sex and age distribution of the persons 
engaged in manufactories from 1907, the first year for which statistics 
respecting child employment are available: — 


Persons Employed in Manufactories, including Working Proprietors. 


er Adults, Children under 26 years | adults and Children. 


Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females.| Total, Males. Females, Total. 


1907 | 63,547 | 18,634 | 82,181 | 2,406 | 1,880 | 4,286 | 65,953 | 20,514 | 86,467 
1908 | 65,141 | 19,623 | 84,764 | 2,475 | 1,859 | 4,334 | 67,616 | 21,482 | 89,098 
1909 | 66,751 | 20,545 | 87,296 ; 2,433 | 1,973 | 4,406 | 69,184 | 22,518 | 91,702 


1910 | 72,932 | 22,302 | 95,234 | 2,452 | 2,025 | 4,477 | 75,384 | 24,327 | 99,711 


1911 | 79,609 | 24,274 | 103,883 | 2,474 | 2,967 | 4,741 | 82,083 | 26,541 | 108,624 - 


1912 | 85,953 | 25,290 | 131,243 | 2,225 | 2,093 | 4,318 | 88,178 | 27,383 | 115,561 
1913 | 90,651 | 25,278 |115,929 | 2,385 | 2,086 | 4,471 | 93,036 | 27,364 | 120,400 
1914-15 | 87,972 | 23,876 | 111,848 | 2,437 | 2,396 | 4,763 | 90,409 |. 26,202 | 116,611 


1915-16 | 85,146 | 26,072 | 111,218 | 2,578 | 2,605 | 5,183 | 87,724 | 28,677 | 116,401 


1916-17] 86,306 | 26,638 |112,944 | 2,604 | 2,449 | 5,053 | 88,910 | 29,087 (117,997 
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It was shown on page 595 that during the year 1916-17 there had been an 
increase in the number of persons engaged in the manufacturing industries 
of the State amounting ‘to 1,596, of which total 1,186 were males and 410 
were females. There was a total increase of adult workers amounting to 
1,726, of which number 1,160 were males and 566 were females; but there 
was a cotresponding decrease’ of 130 in the number of children under 16 
years of age, for whilst there was an addition to the boy workers, amounting 
to 26, there was a decline of 156 in the number of the girl workers. 

In 1916-17 the number of adult male workers was lower than in 1914-15 
by 1,666, and of all male workers by 1,499, owing to an increase of 167 in 
the number of.the boys under 16 years of age; and, compared with 1913, the 
adult male workers were 4,345 lower in number in 1916-17, and all male 
workers 4,126 lower, owing to an increase of 219 in the number of boys. 
The adult female workers in 1916-17 were 566 higher in number than in 
the preceding year, and higher for any year shown in the table, which ig 
true also of all female workers, who were higher in number than in the 
preceding year by 410, a result owing to the decrease, above noted, of 156 
in the number of girl workers under 16 years of age. 

The total number of all female workers in the State advaneed steadily 
from the year 1907 to the year 1912, but showed a loss of 19 in 1913, or of 
12 adult females and 7 girls under 16 years of age. In 1914-15 there was 
a decrease in the number of all female workers, amounting to 1,162, on the 
figures of the preceding year; for whilst there was an increase of 240 girl 
workers under 16 years of age, there was a loss of 1,402 in the number of 
adult female workers. 

Male workers under 16 years of age advanced steadily in number from 
1907 to 1911, though there was a slight break in continuity in 1909. In 
1912 there was a diminution of 249 in the number of juvenile male workers; 
but ‘a recovery in 1918, since which year the increase has been steadily 
advancing. In 1908 juvenile female workers declined in number by 21 
from the total of the preceding year, but increased by 114 in 1909. The 
next break was in 1912, when there was a decrease of 174, augmented to 
181 in the year following; but in 1914-15 there was an increase of 240, the 
total number of juvenile female workers being for that year 2,326, or the 
highest since 1907. There was a further gain of 279 female juvenile 
workers in 1915-16; followed by a decrease of 156 in 1916-17. The number 
of female workers under 16 years of age in 1916-17 is higher than that of 
any other year in the foregoing table, with the exception of 1915-16. 

The following statement shows the variations in the proportion of adults 
and children of each sex to the total number employed in each year since 
1911. 


1911. 1912. 1913. 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17. 
| 

Adults— per cent.|per cent.|per cent.|per cent./per cent.!per cent. 

Males... sae .. 7329 | 74:37 | 75:29 | 75-44 | 73:15 | 73:14 

Females... 9... ...| 22°35 | 21:89! 21:00 | 20-48 | 22-40 | 22°58 

Total .. ... ...| 95°64 | 96-26 | 9629| 95-92, 95°35 | 95-72 

Children under 16 years of| - 

age— Ge he : ; ; _ 

Males... ss] 2°28 1-93 1:98! 209; 221] 2-20 

Females... ... | 2°08 1°81 1:73 1:99 | 2:24) 2-08 

Total .. .. | 436) 374| 371| 408) 445 | 4-28 
“Grand Total. ———-|:100-00 |"100-00'} 100-00 | 100-00 | 100°00°) 100-00 °° 
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The foregoing. figures show that the proportion of juvenile labour, which 
in 1911 was 436, now stands at 4-28 per cent., and is fairly constant. . Each 
year, to 1918, showed a decline in the proportion, but in 1914-15, owing to 
causes created by the incidence of the War, with a consequent decrease in 
the number of male adults, the proportion of juveniles showed a corres- 
ponding increase. This increase was arrested, however, in 1916-17, concur- 
rently with a decline in the recruiting for military service. 


WOMEN AND JUVENILES. 


For reasons already discussed, the average number of women and juveniles . 
engaged in manufacturing industries has increased by more than fourfold 
since 1896. In proportion to the total employment of men, women and 
juveniles, the increase in the number of women and juveniles was higher 
in 1916-17 than in any year shown in the following table, though the actual 
advance on the figures of 1915-16 amounted only to 486. 


he Proportion to Total Average Employment. 

f | 

| per cent. | per cent, | per cent. | per cent. per cent. 
1896 13°61 0:30 109 | 15:00 | 85-00 
1901 17°19 0-44 119 18-82 | 8118 
1906 2218 | 0-75 113 | 24-06 | 75-94 
191] 22°35 2-08 2:28 26-71 | 73:29 

{ 
1912; 21-89 181 1-93 25°63 74°37 
1913 21-00 1731-98 24°71 75°29 
1914-15 | 2048 | 199 | 2-09 2456 | 75°44 
1915-16 | 22-40 2-24 2-21 26°85 | 7815 
1916-17 | 22:58 | 208 220 | 26-86 73°14 


Even the raising of the age limit of so-called juvenile labour from 15 to 16 
years would not, prior to the outbreak of the War, account for the fall from 
85°0 per cent. to 75-29 per cent. in the proportion of males above those ages 
to the total number of workers employed during the year 19138, and coinci- 
dently the increase of woman and juvenile labour from 15-0 per cent. to 24°71 
per cent. during the same year. In 1914-15 the proportion of woman and 
juvenile labour fell to 24-56 per cent., but rose during the year ending the 
30th June, 1916, to 26°85 per cent., and during the year ending the 30th 
June, 1917, to 26-86 per cent., the highest figures shown in the foregoing 
table. 
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The following table shows, at intervals since 1901, the industries in which 
women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, and the propor- 
tiou to every hundred males employed in the same industries. 


Average cane t Women Proportion per 100 Males. 
Industry. Sear fceeare renee tt 
1901. | 1911, | 1913, |1915-16. 1916-17.) 1901. | 1911. | 1918. 191 1916 17. 
i 1 
? | 
Food, ete.— ut 
Aerated waters .... 49] 152] 189| 120) 114 4; 11] 10] 10 al 
Baking Powder and! ; 

Self-raising Flour] ... 88 96 | 134 1 . | 100 ; 104 | 142 156 
Biscuits F 350 | 705 | 846 | 759] 787 71 | 108 | 113 | 121 104 
Condiments, Coffee, i 

and Spices 167 216 | 237 | 289; 419] 42] 102) 101 ; 109 129 
Confectionery 225 | 483] 489) 632| 715) 39| 64; 52: 63 74 
Cornflour, Oatmeal 71 199 256] 263 160 | 46 73 | 89 91 60 
Jam and Fruit Can- | | 

ning ‘ 140 | 449] 396 358 | 354) 28/114 | 105 | 85 75 
Meat Preserving .. 24) 121] 157/ 68] 122 3] 13; 15 | 23 22 
Pickles, Sauces, and) ' 

Vinegar ... «| 58] 174] 184] 202 | 207 | 129 | 125 | 102; 114] 127 
Tobacco 428 | 755 | 805 |1,085 | 1,062) 71 | 112; 116 | 123 122 

Clothing, etc.— 
Dressinaking and 

Milliner ...| 2,526 | 5,053 | 4,814 |5,005 | 5,660 /4,141 | 5,677/4,150 |3,627 | 3,272 
Hats and Caps ...}_ 198 | 1,029 975 |1,044 | 895) 150 | 192 | 171 | 203 191 
Waterproofs and | 

Oilskins ... ..| 290 98 77 | 149 185 | 203 | 377 | 233 | 292 | 370 
Shirts, Ties and ; 

Scarfs... ..| 337 1,655 | 1,950 | 1,934 | 1,712 |1,021 [1,191 |1,089 1,179] 1,206. 
Slop Clothing — ...) 2,636 | 5,503 | 4,910 | 4,822 | 4,152) 434 | 628 | 541 | 533 | 541 
Tailoring ...{ 1,437 | 3,004 | 3,424 | 3,041 | 3,159] 100 | 186 | 147 | 17L | 178 
pnelennnd Dre 389 | 416 | 668) 590 ie 116 | 138) 133 

on 72 44 
cal es Gama 180 | 320! 522) 514 529) 533 | 621 | 547 
Goods... i . 
Tents and Tar-| | 
paulins .., sits 86 |) 241 268 ) 259 | 273) 88 | 178 | 203 | 161 18+ 
Boois and Shoes fil },118 | 1,593 | 1,559 | 1,659 | 1,702) 39 | 57 58 | 65 63 
Chemicals, Drugs and | i 
Medicines 108 66 | 365 329 | 396) 488; 20] 79! 71] 74 82 
Bedding, Flock, and! 
Upholstery. 98 105 130 139 161 | 26; 26| 26 | 28 33 
Brooms and Brush-| 
ware 5 15 24 70 55 3; 7j| 10) 28 21 
Furnishing, Drapery, 
ete. ... tae 166! 227; 249 | 283) ... | 231 | 311 | 351 393 
Inks, Polishes, etc. aes Sus 108; 131 141 vee | ae | 65 | 47 59 
Leatherware .. 5 74! 110: 169) 184 4; 19| 26; 41 44 
Manufacturing 
Jewellery ... 3 70 74 72 76 3 14} 13) 16 17 
Paper, Paper Bags, 
and Boxes ... 148 | 754 | 778 | 766 | 775 | 149 | 157 | 154 | 129 | 124 
Printing and Book- | 
binding... -.{ 703 | 1,539 | 1,821 |1,732 |1,772 | 16 | 26) 27 | 29 29 
Rubber Goods dee 62 80 | 215 | 182) ...| 29; 37) 69 53 
Soap and Candles 60 | 169 tie 205 | 263 9 34 | 36) 32 38 
Tinsmithing ... sa 38 198 | 238 aa 5 6 | 23 28 
Other industries 376 {3,097 | 1, 138 (1,322 | 1,576 1 2 2 2 2 
Total ... 11,674 /26,541 | 27,364/28,677/29,087| 21 | 32) 29] 33 33 
I 
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OccuPaTIONAL STATUS. 


Of all the persons engaged in manufacturing industries during the year 
1916-17, approximately 83 per cent. were actually employed in the different 
processes of manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of finished articles. 

The following statement shows the occupational status of the-persons 
engaged 1 in each class of snduetry for 1916-17, 


R 3S > | Be 
oa al 3 g aS. x Z dg 
j#see| ® | 6 | oS | ffs) Bea] . 
Class of Industry. | aR g2| & 32 Rie Sus hea! 8 
aad w a Rp 855) ah 2 
Bees) 8 | & | £8 [OR°| Sse, & 
ar a 3 3 | Se° 
& i @ lag 
Treating Raw Material, etc. i 349 88| 176.) 2,911 134 1 3,659 
Oils, Fats, ete. vt 127 21 1,047 £9 4 1,301 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete. 394 | 207); 206) 4,368; 146] ... 5,321 
Working in Wood ... Acs 810; 412) 368) 5,15$| 362 | 1 7,111 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete... 1,168 | 977) 476} 24,166; 290 15 | 27,090 
Connected with Food, Drink, etce.| 1,076 | 1,072{ 830} 11,960} 568 14 | 15,520 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, etc. . | 1,576 448 50 | 23,306] 232 | 596 | 26,208 
Books, Paper, Printing, etc. des 828 768 38 | 7,576) 292 27 9,528 
Musical Instruments, etc. .., ae 23! 42 1 360 i eer 431 
Arms and Explosives ore tt 22 46 9 


1,273 4)... 1,354 


Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete.| 567 | 213 10; 3,279] 61 7 | 4,137 
Ship and Boat-building, etc. 108, 188 29) 3,742| 118| ... 4,185 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery| 332 87 9| 3,168 35 5 3,636 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products| 122| 150| 14) 1,477/ 40] .. | 1,812 


Surgical and other Scientific Instruments! 22 De} 2608 109 6 1) 147 
Jewellery, Timepicces, and Plated Warc..| 63 | 5] 1 548 26 cee | 689 
Heat, Light, and Power... wee 271 168 | 601; 2,191) 443 2 3,676 
Leatherware, N.E.1. ... ih Sa 37 53 2| . 506 4) oo. 602 
Minor ‘Wares, N.E.I.... ae wl 134 52 9; 1,349 4) 4) 1,589 


=| 4 = \— 


Total ... tee «| 7,975 | 5,167 | 2,848 | 98,494 | 2,886] 677 [117,997 


The occupational status of workers employed varied greatly in the nine- 
tecn standard classes of manufacturing industry. The proportion per cent. 
of working proprietors, managers, and overseers was 6°76 for all classes, but 
fell as low as 1:63 in arms and explosives, and rose as high as 14:97 in 
surgical and other scientific instruments, 13:71 in vehicles, fittings, saddlery, 
and harness, and 11:39 in working in wood. This was due to the fact that 
the largest employer in the first-mentioned class was the Government of the 
Commonwealth; that the special knowledge required by the scientific instru- 
ment maker frequently constituted himself his most expert artificer; that 
country waggon-builders, wheelwrights, and blacksmiths were invariably 
masters of their crafts, who owned their own businesses; and that many 
forest saw-mills were operated by a few hands, of whom the proprietor was 
principal workman. The proportion per cent. of the propmetary and 
managerial type among other workers was as follow, according to the other 
classes of industry affected :—Tveating raw materials, 9-54; jewellery, time- 
pieces, ete., 9-14; furniture and bedding, 9-13; books, paper, and printing, 
869; minor wares, 8-44; processes in stone, clay, glass, ete., 740; heat, 

‘light, and power, 7:37; connected with food and drink, 6:93; drugs, chemi- 
cals, and by-products, 6-73; leatherware, 6-15; clothing and textiles, 6-01; 
33705—B 
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oils and fats, 5-61; musical instruments, 5-34; metal works and machinery, 
4-31; and ship and boat building, 2-58, or, exclusive of Commonwealth and 
State dockyards, 1:43 per cent. 


The workers actually employed in mill, workshop, and factory ranged. 
from 94-01 per cent. of the total number engaged, under arms and ex~- 
plosives, to 59-60 per cent. under ‘heat, light, and power. The proportion 
per cent, in the other classes was as follows:—Ship and boat building, 89°41; 
metals and machinery, 89-20; clothing and textiles, 88-93; furniture and 
bedding, 8713; minor wares, 84:90; leatherware, 8405; musical instru- 
ments, 83:53; processes in stone and clay, etc., 82:10; drugs, chemicals, ete..,. 
81°51; oils and fats, 80:48; treatment: of raw materials, 79-56; jewellery,. 
timepieces, ete., 79-54; books, printing, etc., 79:51; vehicles, fittings, etc., 
7926; connected with food and drink, 77-06; surgical and other scientific 
instruments, 74:15; and working in wood, 72-54. 


The highest proportion of clerical workers, 9-76 per cent., was shown in 
the class relating to oils and fats; and the lowest, 1:7 per cent., in the class 
relating to clothing and textiles. Owing to the time-payment system: 
mainly, it was as high as 9-74 per cent. in the class relating to musical 
instruments. Enginc-drivers represented 16:35 per cent. of the workers 
engaged in the generation of heat, light, and power; and, respectively, 5°34 
per cent., 5-18 per cent., 482 per cent., 3-87 per cent., 1-75 per cent., and 
162 per cent. in the classes ranged in their order as follows:—Connected 
with food and drink, working in wood, treating raw materials, processes in 
stone, clay, etc., metals and machinery, and oils and fats; for other classes 
of manufacturing industry the proportion was less than 1 per cent. Carters, 
mInessengers, etc., were represented by 12-05 per cent. in the class relating to 
heat, light, and power; by 408 per cent. in the small class relating to sur- 
gical and other scientific instruments; by 3:77 per cent. in jewellery and 
timepieces; by 3-67 per cent. in treatment of raw materials; by 3°66 per 
cent. in food and drink; and by 3:06 per cent. in books and printing. Of 
workers in their own homes, the class relating to clothing and textiles was 
represented by 2-27 per cent. 


Botnties oN Manuracturep Propucts. 


In order to develop the manufactures, products, industries, and commerce 
of the Australian Commonwealth, and generally to promote its nanufactur- 
ing interests, the Federal Government inaugurated a scheme of bounty 
endowment, the necessary powers being’ conferred by section 51 (iii) of. the 
Constitution Act, under the provisions of which such payments could be 
made uniformly throughout the States of the Federation. Though these 
bounties were payable only on articles manufactured in Australia fronr 
Australian products, an exception was made in the case of wire-netting, if 
woven from wire manufactured in the United Kingdom. 


The enactments in this connection include the Sugar Bounty Acts, 
1908-12; the Bounties Act, 1907-12; the Manufactures Encouragement 
Act, 1908-15; the Iron Bounty Act, 1915; the Shale Oils Bounties Act, 
1910-12; and the Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate Bounties Act of 1912. 
The payments under the Bounties Act of 1907-12, for the encouragement 
of manufactures, included one of 4d. per Ib. on preserved fish, operative 
for ten years from the 1st July, 1907; another of 2d. per lb. on cigar leaf, 
with a similar decennial currency; and a third, for a period of two years, 
from the 1st July, 1914, on combed wool, or tops, amounting to 1d. per lb. 
for the first 1,000,000 lbs. made by one manufacturer; and 4d. per lb. in 
excess of that quantity made by any one manufacturer. The last Act - 
terminated in its operation in 1916, and the first and the second in 1917. 
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Under the Manufactures Encouragement: Act’ of 1908-14, bounties 
amounting to 12s. per ton were made available from the 1st January, 1909, 
to the 30th June, 1915, on- pig iron, puddled bar iron and steel, and 
bounties amounting to 10 per cent. on the value were granted from the 1st 
January, 1909, to the 30th June, 1914, on galvanized sheet or plate iron.or 
steel, on wire-netting (other than prison-made), and on iron and steel tubes 
or pipes, of not more than 6 inches internal diameter, provided that these 
were not riveted or cast. 

Under the Iron Bounty Act of 1914, a payment of 8s. per ton was granted 
on pig iron made from Australian ore, and was operative from the 1st July, 
1914, to the 31st December, 1915. The Wood Pulp and Rock Phosphate 
Bounties Act of 1912, conferred for five years, from the 1st January, 1913, 
a bounty of 15 per cent. on the market value of locally-made-wood pulp; 
and, for a similar period, 10 per cent. on that of rock phosphates manufac- 
tured into marketable phosphatic manure. 


The amounts paid in New South ‘Wales during the financial years 
1910-17, in respect of the bounties on - manufactured products, were as 
follows :— ; 

Product. 1910. 1911. 1912, 1913. 1914, 1915. 1916, 1917. 
: £ £ & £ £ £ £ £ 
Combed wool or| 4,983 8,522 | 16,898 | 13,061 | . 12,706 7,727 1,049 
tops, exported, . ‘ 
Pig i iron. ..| 28,510 | 20,462 | 15,611 | 16,949") 40,121 | 31,813*| 17,218 | 11,454 
Puddled bar iron |: 1,254 2,080 671 33 . da . ea 
Steel .. 1,491 1,939 723 a 7,186 a a 
Galvanized sheetiron 287 122 74 ae +e re os 
Wire-netting : 6,036 4,894 5,968 1,110 4,554 anes ae 
Kerosene... ips 920 2,629 2,792 152 a i 
Refined pene wax ear 558 739 967 176 ea og aa 
Cigar Leaf . re ae ee ge ss 36 16 | 16 
——| —_———! —— \—— : 
Total... ..{ 87,511 | 39,422 | 43,813 | 34,917 | 64,845 | 39,576 | 18,278 | 11,470 


* Including £19,808 under Iron Bounty Act. 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. 


In the following pages are shown the results of a more detailed examina- 
tion with regard to the separate industries included in each of the 19 
elasses of manufactures, group particulars of which have already been 
given. 


T.—Treating Raw Marertau: Pastorat snp AGRICULTURAL Propvcts. 


‘The industries in which raw material, as derived from pastoral and 
agricultural operations, is treated, form five miphinet orders. Details for 
1916-17 for these orders are as follow:— 


Establish Average umber of a 
Se ata: . including ‘Working Power used. mg 
. Proprietors. ie ob 
Industry. A 2 aga 
: toa 7 7 

2 HE | Males. |Females.| 4 #. 3 Pas 
5 | 83 2/3/28] 38 
A a m a ° i=] 

h.-p.| h.-p.} b.-p. 
Boiling-down, Tallow Refining, etc. .., | 28 22 374 1 835 | 150 60 | 69,981 
Sausage-skin Making hee aes aM we] 4 a . 63 a ae at se 100 
Tanning... wean} 75 | «68 | 1,029 ll | 593] 245 | 245 | 98,586 
Wool-scouring and Fellmongering bad we] 49 47 1,533 77 =#({(1,551 |1,077 | 106 | 215,720 
Chaff-cutting, Corn-crushing, etc. ... «| 100 | 100 559 2 613 | 178 | 187 | 52,917 
Total... aes _ tae | 256 | 232 3,558 101 |3,092 | 1,650 | 548 | 437,304 
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The average time worked by the employees listed under this class was as 
follows :—Order (8) tanning, 11:83 months; order (1) boiling-down, tallow- 
refining, ete., 10:99; order (4) wool-scouring and fellmongering, 10°90; order 
(2) sausage-skin fakinps 10-13; and order (5) chaff-cutting, corn-crushing, 
etc., 6-68, The average time made by the whole class was 10-53 months. 


Botling-down, Tallow Refining, etc. 


In the figures given above regarding establishments, particulars are not 
included concerning boiling-down or wool-washing plants in operation on. 
sheep stations and on farms. Such plants are necessarily operative for more 
or less restricted periods, and their activities are manifested generally during 
definite seasons of the year. 


Of the 28 establishments engaged in these processes, 18 were situated 
within the metropolitan boundaries, of which no fewer than 11 were at. 
Alexandria. The operations included the manufacture of manures and 
fertilizers, glue and gelatine, the extraction of fat and of fish and animal 
oils, the relning of tallow, the treatment of knackers and by-products, the 
milling of bone-dust, and boiling-down. Three establishments in the 
metropolitan division and one at Riverstone, in the country, permanently 
employed 63 persons in cleaning and manufacturing sausage-skins and 
meat-casings, of which the output in 1916-17 was valued at £23,927. The 
28 establishments operating under order (1) furnished permanent employ- 
meut to 385 persons, the greatest number employed at one time during the 
twelvemonth being 432. The full capacity of power provided was 913 horse~ 
power; the value of plant and machinery was £69,981, and of output 
£536,587. 

Exclusive of operations on stations and large farms, for which details are 
not available, the value of carcases, fat, refuse, bones, ete., treated during 
1916-17 in boiling-down works, was £412,159 ; the output included 215,031 ewt. 
of raw and refined tallow, valued at £449,803; and 268,873 ewt. of manure, 

valued at £100,316; whilst the value of hides, skins, ete., was £8,101; oils, 
£3,782 ; grease, £3, 400; bones, horns, etc., £10,891; gelatine 160 ewt., £1, 300 5 
elue- -pieces, sinews, ates £20,081. 


The Metropohtan Meat Industry. 


Under an Act (No. 69 of 1915), the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board 
is empowered to conduct its operations as a State industrial service, aud it 
includes boiling-down and the preparation of animal by-products among its © 
activities. During the year ended the 30th June, 1917, the carcases of 
1,542 head of cattle (including calves), 90 sheep (including lambs), and 364 
swine, of a total value of £1,729, were treated; besides 43,449 ewt. of fat, 
valued at £47,806, and 95,091 sets of heads and feet and tail-tips, valued 
at £6,348. The value of the casks, bags, etc., used was £4,551. The output 
jneluded 34,743 ewt. of raw tallow, valued at £71,571; 6,794 ewt. of glue- 
pieces and sinews, valued at £3,187; 1,391 ewt. of bones and hoofs,” and 
169,233 horns, valued together at £3,060; 6,985 vells, valued at £280; 7,255 
gallons of neatsfoot oil, valued at £1,009; 21,081 ecwt. of bone-dust, Sac 
at £8,277; and 175 ewt. of hides and skins, valued at £748. 


The Newcastle District Abattoir, &c. 


Under the provisions of the Newcastle District Abattoir and Sale-yards 
Act, 1912, boiling-down is carried on at Waratah. _During the year ended’ 
the 30th June, 1917, the carcases of 151 head of cattle (including ealves), 
of 10 sheep (including lambs), and 51 swine were treated, besides £5,937 
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:. worth of fat. The output included 7,800 cwt. of raw tallow, valued at 
£15,600; 236 cwt. of glue-pieces and sinews, valued at £300; 150 cwt. of 
bones, horns, hoofs, &e., valued at £200; 1,000 gallons of oil, valued at £166; 
5,000 ewt. of bone-dust, valued at £2,000; and 1,000 ewt. of other manures, 
valued at £600; or a total value of £18,866. The raw materials represented 
a total cost of £8,789, and the value of the casks, bags, &¢., used £1,000. 


A small amount of tallow and a few hides:avere produced at the Yanco 
abattoirs on the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas, a State experiment in 
settlement which is classed as an industrial undertaking. The net loss for 
the twelve months ended the 30th June, 1917, on the Yanco abattoirs was 
£1,900. 


Tallow Refining. 


Tallow refining as an industry is dependent, in a measure, upon seasonal 
conditions, activity being greatest when there is a surplus of live-stock or 
when a prospective or actual falling-off in available pasturage is experienced 
through. adverse conditions of climate and rainfall. The boiling-down 
industry had its origin in a period of financial stress, though it has remained 
an expedient to meet critical periods in pastoral enterprise, but it is resorted 
to only under necessity on any considerable scale, on account of the waste- 
fulness involved in the process, 


The following statement shows the estimated production for the last five 

‘years, together with the output from all sources, including station plants, 

and the amount used locally constituting the raw material for soap and 
candle making. The balance of the local production is exported. 


Estimated Quantity of Tallow. 


Year, : oe 
Produced. Used Locally. 
ewt. ewt. 
1912 ... aes cose dee 568,500 131,600 
1913... aes sk a5 795,020 143,590 
1914-15 =. 2, S711, 857 165,143 
1915~16 vee ase ese 274,000 147,758 
1916-17 ves ee ooo 379,660 154,018 
Tanning. 


The tanneries in operation in the State numbered 76, and of these 51 were 
situated within the boundaries of the metropolitan area, mainly in Botany 
and on the North Shore, and only 8 in the remainder of the State were 
outside the county of Cumberland. During the year 1916-17 these establish- 
ments treated 21,411 calf and yearling, and 454,288 other hides, 5,822 cwt. 
of hide-pieces, 3,093,811 sheep: pelts, and 309,675 other skins, for the pro- 
duction of 6,269,969 Jb. of leather, valued at the works at £1,348,255, and 
basils weighing 2,615,704 lb., valued at £205,822; whilst pickled pelts, nuim- 
bering 547,441, were valued at £41,747. The selling value of other skins 
after treatment was estimated at £127,506, and of fleshings, £3,869. The 
bark used in the tanneries.amounted to 11,051 tons. The number of persons 
permanently employed was 1,040, and the greatest number during the year 
at any one time 1,209. The full capacity of power provided was 1,461 horse- 
power; the value of plant and machinery was £98,586, and the total value of 
output £1,709,689. 
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Wool-scouring and Fellmongering. 


All the wool- “scouring and fellmongering plants within the metropolitan 
aréa ‘were situated in the southern suburbs. Botany alone had 15 establish- 
meits,; which treated wool in its natural state, inclusive of a wool-combing 
and‘‘a top-inaking business, the only works of the kind in the State. The 
remaining wool-scouring plant within the metropolitan area was in the 
neighbouring suburb of Alegandria. Of 47 plants occupied with the 
cleansing and treatment of Wool, 31 were in the country division. The 
order. included. pelt pickling and basil tanning, in combination with fell- 
mongering. During the year 1916-17 these establishments treated 47,173,172 
Ib. of greasy wool, and 3,754,144 skins, for the production of 35,402,589 lb. 
of scoured wool, valued at £8,516,186; and 8,141,451 pelts, valued 
at £129,038. The two wool-combing works treated 5,748,694 lb. of 
scoured wool, for a production of 5,541,630 lb. of wool-tops and _ noils, 
valued- at £1,262,188. The total value of wool-tops. and noils, including 
those made at the woollen mills, was £1,293,181. The 47 wool-scouring and 
fellmongering plants in the State furnished permanent employment for 
1,610 persons; and the greatest number employed at any one time during 
the ¢welvemonth was 1,867. The full capacity of power provided was 3,348 
horse-power; the value of plant and machinery was £215,720; and the total 
value of output £4,928,325. : 


Chaff-cutting, Corn-crushing, &c. 


Chaff- -cutting is essentially an extra-metropolitan industry. Of 15 estab- 
lishments operating within Sydney and suburban boundaries, 9 are listed 
as gristing, corn or oat crushing, and wheat-cleansing, and 6 only as chaff- 
-cutting. There are in the country division 85 establishments thus classified, 
-and they include 10 travelling chaff-cutting plants, besides the preparation, 
-of lucerne as fodder for stock, corn, oats, and general grain-crushing and 
-eracking plants,.and combined chaff-cutting and threshing plants. The 100 
establishments listed under this order furnished permanent employment to 
561 persons, the greatest number employed at one time during the twelve- 
month being 597. The full capaeity of power provided was 1,159 horse- 
-power; the value of plant and machinery was £52,917, and of output £465,534. 


Il.—Ons, Farts, &. 


The industries in which oils and fats, animal and vegetable, are treated, 
are grouped under two heads, and particulars for each group for 1916-17 
.are shown, in the following table. 


i 


enairae Sig) <4 

Establishments. including Work: . Power used. . SHE 

Pie oe ing Proprietors. | sac 

Andustry. | 3 4 q 

; Using ; ; a 

tee we Total. | Machin-| Males. |Females,|.Steam.| ,§le- | other. a8 

, : ee ery. ye 
h.-p. | b.-p. | bh.-p.: £ 

“Oiland Grease... 11 9 335 11 349 | 494 8- | 147,898 
. Soapand Candles ...|_ 27 22 692 | 283 306 7 |. | 214,583 © 

_ otal. «| 38 31 | 1,097 974 es | 495 | 8 | 362,421 
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The products listed under the first order are commercially designated 
mineral, compound lubricating, resin, disinfectant, and linseed oils; anti- 
friction, axle and skip grease; oil-cake and deodized fats. The establish- 
‘ments treating oil and grease numbered 11, of which 1. only was outside 
“the metropolitan area, and they included plants for oil-milling, the prepara- 
‘tion of lubricants, packing, compounding, and hydrogenating. Establish- 
ments dealing with mineral oils are included in the class engaged in the 
generation of heat, light, and power. The average time made by the 
employees listed under Class II was 12 months for those working in oi] and 
grease, and 11:91 months for those working in soap and candles. The 
average time made by the whole class was 11:94 months. 

_. The 11 establishments engaged in the treatment of oil and grease 
furnished with permanent employment 346 persons, and 383 were employed 
in the busy season of the year. The full capacity of power provided, was 
950 horse-power: ibe value of plant and machinery was £147,898; and the 
total value of output £1,172,942. The 27 soap and candle works ‘iu the 
State furnished with permanent employment 955 persons, which number. ut: 
one period of the year was increased to 1,025. The full capacity of power 
provided was 564 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery was 
£214,523; and the total value of output £857,117. 

There were in the State 27 manufactories engaged in the production of 
soap and candles, 15 of which were within the metropolitan area. Besides 
7 soap works so described, these included factories for the manufacture of 
toilet soap, toilet requisites, sand soap, soap powder, candles, soda, glycerine, 
and oil, separately or in combination with one or more branches of industry 
under Class IT. The 12 soap factories in ‘the remainder of the State 
inelude a leading soap and candle making establishment at Newcastle, and 
a soap-making and tallow- refining plant at Jesmond. 

The candles manufactured in 1916-17 weighed 4,212,750 1b., valued: ‘ab 
£124,356, while the soap manufactured included household, 230,978 ewt., 
valued at £383,108; toilet, 19,285 ewt., valued at £108,496; sand, 38,768 
ewt., valued at £39,164; soft, 10,266 cwt., valued at £15,842, making the 
total value for ali sodps £546,110. In addition, 4,089,352 lb..of soap extract 
and powders, valued at £54,575, 1,474,878 lb. of glycerine, valued at £83,863,. 
oleine valued at £23,985, stearine valued at £40,872, pitch valued at. £440,. 
and soda crystals valued at £24,396. 

The materials used in production included 152,971 ‘ewt. of tallow, 
7,628,600 lb. of alkali, 2,337,785 lb. of wax, 24,979 ewt. of resin, 29,792 ewt. 
of copra oil, 4,885 ewt. of fish and whale oil, and 13,360 ewt. of sand. 


Soap and Candle Factories. 


The following table gives certain particulars relating to the soap and. 
candle manufacturing industry for the last five years. 


'|Average Numbe: Quantity Manufactured, 
-Soap of - Horse-power' 
Year. and Candle Employees, of Plant 
Factories. including Work- (full capacity). 
ing Proprietors. Soap. Candles, 
t 
ewt. Ib. h.-p. 

1912 34 689 290, 953 5,581,858 | 837 
1913 ; 31 725 278,899 5,563,404 645 
1914-15 32 753 ; 286,425 4,958,741 829 
1915-16 30 | 836 299,439 4,748,460 - 883 
1916-17 27 955 299,247 4,212,750 564 
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III.—Stonrg, Cray, Guass, &e. 


The majority of the industries in this class are associated with building 
and construction, and their. operations reflect, to a great extent, the condi- 
tion of that trade. Details of each industry for 1916-17 were as follow :— 


| Establish popes yee 4 

| Es ish- | of Employees ~& 

; ments, | including Work- Powersnsed: a PS 

| : ing Proprietors. oo 

| seach aha oa al | — @ Bg 

Industry. 1 3a 

| &.& iP 2 33 

Total Bar Males. Females. Steam| 2'§ |Other| Ai’ 

ak 
; — - | Ps pt) { & 
j 3 
| h.-p. | h.-p. | h.-p. £ 

Bricks and Tiles... vee oc an] 169 90 | 2,845 | 39 4,117 })2,021 | 1,062 (88,501 
Glass (including Bottles) ... ane + 9 2; 1,11 8 130 30 6 33,211 
Glass (Ornamental)... ... wi @t] 13] 248) od 4| 120} 106] 10,198 
Lime, Plaster, Gambit, and ‘Agpinih a 41 23 910 | 11 2,548 | 2,536 3 | 372,869 
Marble, Slate, etc. ... Soe eee w| 16 16 18) 2 20 | 359 SE 25,598 
Pottery, Earthenware... rer 2-2 es Oe 855 | 196) 36 63,011 
= oe 
To'al 4. _ at 278) 165 5,235 | 86 7,674 | 5,262 /1,273) 1,193,383 


With the exception of 115 horse-power derived from oil-engines, and 150 
horse-power derived from water-mills, and used in brick, tile, lime, and 
-cognate works, all the “ other” power used was derived from gas. With 
the exception of a modelling establishment, which worked full time, all the 
other orders listed in this class made less than twelve months during the 
year 1916-17. The average time made by employees listed under this class 
was as follows:—Order (6) pottery, earthenware, &c., 11:91 months, order 
(3) glass (ornamental) 11-81, order (5) marble, slate, &c., 11-62, order (4)} 
lime, plaster, cement, and asphalt 11-26, order (1) bricks and tiles 10-54, 
‘and order (2) glass (including bottles) 8-98 months. The average time made 
«by the whole class was 10-54 months. 


The brick and tile making plants operating in New South Wales num- 
bered 169, and of these no fewer than 131 were outside the metropolitan 
area. The metropolitan brickworks are situated mainly in the southern and 
south-eastern suburbs, the majority being in St. Peters, though there are 
a number also in North Sydney. At various establishments engaged mainly 
in brick-making associated industries include the manufacture of pipes, 
tiles, pottery, fire-bricks, retorts, sand-lime bricks, &. Outside the metro- 
-politan area, but within the boundaries of the county of Cumberland are a 
number of important brick-making works, particularly at Auburn, Liver- 
-pool, Bankstown, Granville, and Lidcombe, the articles manufactured 
including terra-cotta hollow building bricks and magnesite bricks. There 
are a number of brickworks in the neighbourhood of the coalficlds in the 
county of Northumberland, and near such mining areas as Broken Hill. 
Most of the country towns of the first rank are well equipped with brick- 
making works; Armidale possesses a pottery; tiles are made at Bathurst, 
Cowra, and Cootamundra; dry-press and fire-bricks at Woonona; pipes and 
silica fire-bricks at Lithgow; and sandstone bricks at Cessnock. The persons 
permanently employed at the 169 brickworks in the State numbered 2,384, 
the highest number working at any one time during the year being 2,905. 
The full capacity of power provided was 10,981 h.p.; the value of 
plant and machinery was £688,501, and the total value of output £607,285. 
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The following figures present detailed statistics of the industry during 
the last five years. 


+ Pe ipa ee hoolag 7 Horse-power 
ear, Brickworks, including W ork-| Bricks made. of Plant 

| ing Proprietors. (full capacity). 
i h.-p. 
1912 | 202 | > 3,128 383,656,000 7,956 
1913 | 9217 | 3,665 389,435,000 | 10,788 
1914-15 188 | 3,230 331,107,000 11,192 
1915-16 | 168 | 2,590 272,579,000 10,911 
1916-17 | 169 2,384 229,959,426 10,981 


The output of bricks for 1916-17 was valued at £545,679. It is to be 
noted that orders 1 and 7 overlap considerably in the character of their 
output, bricks and tiles being manufactured also at plants devoted mainly 
to the making of pottery, and vice versa. The output of bricks included, in 
addition to those shown in the preceding table, which were designed for 
building purposes, calcined magnesite bricks valued at £2,392, fire-bricks 
valued at: £960, terra-cotta fire-bricks, valued at £700, fire-clay blocks valued 
at £6,101, and hollow building blocks valued at £1,440. The production of 
tiles during the year 1916-17 was valued at £45,531. 

The impetus given to brick-making prior to the beginning of the Great 
War in Europe was the result of remarkable activity in the building: trades 
in the metropolitan and suburban areas. Since the middle of the year 1914 
there has, however, been a marked suspension of activity in this direction, 
and renewed enterprise is awaiting the conclusion of hostilities. In the 
meantime building and construction of only an imperative character is 
being undertaken. 


State Brickworks, Homebush. t 


In the latter part of 1911 the Government established State Brickworks 
at Homebush, near Sydney, where a considerable area of suitable clay had 
been found. Most of the output iu the period of inauguration was used in 
constructing and amplifying the works, but there is now considerable 
production for general supply, outside the quantity made for use in build- 
ing conducted under the supervision of the Public Works Department. 

The output in 1916-17 of manufactured bricks was 29,720,259, showing a 
decrease of 8,417,125, and on sales a decrease of 9,732,611, while the cost of 
manufacture was £1 12s. 1:29d., or an increase of 6s. 8-83d. per 1,000. The 
actual trading profit on the year’s operations was £7,147, and the net profit, 
after providing interest on capital, and contribution to sinking fund, was 
£3,672. This was equivalent in the first instance to 8-04 per cent., and in 
the latter to 4:13 per cent. on the capital employed, or if the capital only 
for which the undertaking is liable be taken, the returns would be 9-67 and 
4-97 per cent. respectively. Over and above this profit, savings of £10,225 
were effected to the Government in the price of bricks supplied. 

Out of the profits bonuses were paid during the year to the employees on 
account of 1915-16, and absorbed £1,356. The hands employed during the 
year 1916-17 numbered 130, the full capacity of horse-power was 943, land 
and buildings were valued at £13,964 and plant at £43,315. The salaries 
and wages paid amounted to £22,652, the cost of material and fuel to £7, BOs 
and the value of output to £55,726. 
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The business results of the past. and previous years are regarded as 
highly satisfactory, the undertaking having been enabled to repay £15,000 
on account of capital expended, and to set apart £5,000 for purposes of 
renewals, replacements, and new works. . Besides supplying the requirements 
of the different Government Departments, the State Brickworks at Homebush 
have sold their manufactures to the public at prices below those ruling 
outside, and this-latter branch of ‘business shows an increase of 116-66 per 
cent. over the figures of the previous year, notwithstanding the decline in 
building activities. The sale prices given were for bricks loaded into 
trucks, and at the yard, Homebush Bay. Those for 1916 continued without 
alteration to the 5th March, 1917. 

The following table gives particulars of the State Brickworks at Home- 
bush Bay since 1913. 


Particulars, _ 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Number of Bricks manufactured] 14,676,279 |27,110,056 |32, 334,801 /38,137,384 |29,720,259 
Used for Public Works... ...{10, 901,932 |21,922,083 |27,999,787 |35, 287,615 |22,255,645 
Sold to Private Purchasers. ...| 1,599,635 | 5,102,817 ) 3,616,009 | 2,828,262 | 6,127,621 
Stécks at 30th June. 0] | eee 321,317 | 282,521 | 1,472,876 
Balance used at Works... v.| 2,174,712 85,156] -- 719,005 | - €0,303 146,638 
Cost of manufacture per 1,000 £|...... 1 610/ 1 5 7/1 5 4-46| 1 121-29 
Sale price per 1,000... = €/ 110 0! 119 6] 115 0) we | stone 
Seconds... Lhe) cele ats: © lll | genes 110 0 {115 0 
Commons ww Lee | hee’ |" ae (115 0/117 6 
Face Bl hse tah | oes 300/38 50 


State Sand-lime Brickworks, Botany, 


“Opetatious at the State Brickworks, established in 1913 at Botany for 
the manufacture of sand-lime bricks, ceased during the year 1917. The 
trading loss of the last period was £2,635,-and the net loss £3,926, after 
provision of £1,291 for interest on capital and for sinking fund. The 
accumulated loss to date is £14,528 on a capital of £29,975, or 48 per cent. of 
the. amount employed; and unless some action be taken immediately to 
have: this business removed from under the provisions of the Industrial 
Undertakings Act; the losses will be considerably increased by. the recurring 
statutory charges for interest on capital and for sinking fund. The num- 
‘ber of bricks made during the year. was 4,440,000, valued at. £11,644; the 
-eost.of raw materials, £1,840; of motive power, £420; of wages and. 
salaries, £3,704, for a staff of 27 males, including a manager and two 
accountants.. Eighteen electric motors represented the full capacity and 
actual use of 344 horse-power; whilst land and buildings were valued at 
en, aud plant and machinery at £13,000. . 


Glass- Manufactories. 


The eae of glass in New South Wales is in its infaney, and 
relates mainly to articles in common use such as bottles, jars, &c. Under 
order 2 of Class II], of nine factories supplying returns 7 were occupied 
with the making of glass bottles, and three of these with the making of 
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glass jars in addition, two only being stated simply as glass factories. 
Under order 3, dealing with ornamental glass, 21 establishments were listed, 
and of these 5 were vaguely described as glass-works; 8, as engaged in mak- 
‘ing lead-lights; 4, in bevelling, silvering, and bending glass, and others as 
‘ manufactiring: stained glass, mirrors, &e. 

The incidence of the War has placed a premium on the production of 
articles of glassware, and the continual advance in prices should afford an 
ample measure of protection to the industry, as importations have practi- 
cally ceased. It is interesting to record that in the leading glass-bottle 
‘factories American mechanical methods have largely replaced glass-blowing, 
and that some firms have a complete equipment of the modern devices. All 
the glass-works in the State are situated within the city and suburbs of 
Sydney. It should be noted that certain establishments included under 
this industry do little actual manufacturing. They set and glaze leads, 
sashes, and casements for the use of builders, employing imported glass. 
The bulk of the manufacture of vitreous articles is comprised in bottle and 
jar making and of utensils of domestic use, such as butter dishes, &c. The 
nine glass-works under order. 2 gave permanent employment to 1,119: per- 
sons, a number which increased to 1,816 at one time during the twelve 
months owing to the incidence of the busy period at the bottle factories. 
The full capacity of power provided was 608 horse-power; the value of 
plant and machinery was £38,211, and the total.value of output £211,292. 
Lhe 21 glass works under order 8 gave permanent employment to 262 per- 
sons, and the highest number employed at any one time during the twelve 
-months was 296. The full capacity of power provided was 172 horse-power ;. 
the value of plant and machinery was £10,198, and the total value output. 
£164,629. 

Lime and Cement Works and Allied Industries. _ 

Lime is manufactured chiefly at Capertee and Goulburn, though small 
quantities are obtained from other localities. Under this classification 
(order 4 of Class IIT), manufactories of a number of different materials 
are grouped. Of 18 country establishments, all were described as working 
in lime, excepting 2 great cement manufacturing companies, a gypsum 
company, and an asbestos company. Within metropolitan boundaries. 11. 
factories made fibrous-plaster ware, and 2 worked in asbestos, whilst 
separate establishments were returned as treating ironite, cement, paving’ 
material, reinforced cement sanitary ware, concrete pipes and concrete ware, 
patent asphalt paving, “permasite,” “val-de-travers” paving, tracholyte: 
paving, and granite paving. Order 4 (lime, plaster, cement, &c.) gave per- 
manent employment to 914 persons, and at one time during the year to 1,085.. 
The full capacity of power provided was 8,516 horse-power; the value of 
plant and machinery was £372,739, and the total value of output £604,818. 

The manufacture of cement has become an important industry, and the 
production was increased considerably on account of the construction of the 
Burrinjuek dam, and of extensive railway and other works. The principal 
cement manufactories are in‘operation at Granville, and at Portland, the 
limestone being obtained from quarries in the neighbourhood of Capertee. 

The production of lime and cement during the last five years was as 
follows :— 


Year. Lime Manufactured. Value of Cement 
Quantity, | Value. Manufactured. 
tons. _£ £ 
1912 35,657 44,478 368.280 
1913 33,272 41,428 - 402,249 
1914-15 | 36,405 | 46,091 | 410.020 
1915-16 | 27,852 | (39,335 414.150 
1916-17 | 27,621 | 44,510 389,902 
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State Lime-works, Taree and Botany. 


To work extensive limestone deposits in the locality of the Manning 
River, State works were established during 1912 at Taree; but during the 
past two years they have not been operated as a Government undertaking, 
transactions being limited to the acquisition of limestone on a royalty basis 
by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company. This arrangement terminated 
during the first half of the year 1916-17, but in January following the com- 
pany renewed activities under an agreement to pay rent for the use of the 
plant, and royalty on lime manufactured at the kiln, Taree. The capital of 
the State undertaking stands at £14,387, and the accumulated net loss to 
date at £8,282, or 57:22 per cent. of the amount employed. The annual 
statutory charges for interest, sinking fund, and depreciation will soon 
exhaust the capital, which is within measurable distance of complete 
extinction, and action is urgently needed to avert further loss. 


State Monier Pipe and Reinforced Concrete Works. 


The Monier pipe works were acquired by the Government on the 2nd 
February, 1914, and subsequently have been conducted under the Special 
Deposits Act (1912) as a State industrial undertaking. On the 30th June, 
1917, the property account amounted to £18,922, and the stock in hand to 
£28,202, while the sales amounted to £42,946, showing a profit on trading of 
£8,362, or a uet profit of £6,225, after making a provision for interest on 
capital and sinking fund of £837, and reserving £1,300 to cover obsolescence 
in methods of manufacture, &c. The profit on trading showed an improve- 
iment on that of 1915-16, amounting to an increase on earnings of 2-42 per 
cent., notwithstanding the higher price of materials and the augmentation 
of wages under a new award. The land was valued at £4,024, whilst the 
approximate value of plant and machinery was £8,100. The aggregate 
electric motor horse-power, actual and used, was 32; the value of materials 
used, £14,000; and of goods manufactured, £30,000. 


Marble, Slate, and Stone Dressing. 


Workers in marble, slate, and stone (under order 5) were all operating 
within the metropolitan area. The plants numbered 16, and were listed as 
marble quarries, stone-cutting and stone-dressing works, marble and slate 
works, preparing. stone for building, marble works, stone-working, and stone 
dressing and polishing. Including working proprietors, 182 hands were 
employed, the full capacity of the motive power of machinery was 720 horse- 
power, the value of plant and machinery was £25,598, and the total value of 
output was £59,318. Persons permanently employed in this industry num- 
bered 182, and the greatest number working at any one time during the 
twelvemonth was 222. The total capacity of power provided was 720 
horse-power; the value of plant and machinery was £25,598; and the total 
value of output £59,318. 


Quarries. 


‘The quarries of the State are manufacturing plants, inasmuch as they 
‘comprise the workings at which material for building, and for the formation 
of roads, is prepared for subsequent treatment. During the year 1916-17 
the following quantity of building stone was produced:—Sandstone, 
187,554 tons, valued at £38,257; granite, 150 tons, valued at £400; syenite 
(trachyte), 455 tons, valued at £532; marble, 70 tons, valued at £290; 
porphyry, 6,700 tons, valued at £1,675; slate, 146 tons, valued at £1,166; and 
other, 16,045 tons, valued at £10,662; or a total of 161,120 tons of building 
gtone, valued at £52,982. 
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During the same period the quantity of macadam, ballast, lime-kiln 
supply, &c., produced was as follows:—Sandstone, 251,451 tons, valued at 
£28,699; bluestone, basalt, &c., 778,382 tons, valued at £125,310; limestone, 
78,347 tons, valued at £16,734; gravel, 41,718 tons, valued at £5,058; sand, 
32,038 tons, valued at £2,718; ironstone, 91,985 tons, valued at £10,325; 
shale and clay, 35,297 tons, valued at £4,365; quartzite, 51,470 tons, valued 
at £7,839; and granite, 2,611 tons, valued at £628; or a total of 1,363,294 
tons of macadam, ballast, &c., valued at £201,676. During the year 1916-17 
the production of crude limestone was 185,931 tons, valued at £50,077; of 
magnesite, 6,483 tons, valued at £6,652; and of kaolin clay, 20 tons, valued 
at £12. The total production of the quarries for 1916-17 was 1,716,848 tons, 
valued at £811,399. 


StTaTE QUARRIES. 


The Government controls, as State industrial undertakings, a sandstone 
quarry at Maroubra, on the coast, within the metropolitan boundary; and 
blue-metal quarries at Kiama and Port Kembla. The sandstone quarry is 
really a subsidiary service to the Building Construction industrial under- 
taking, to which practically all its sales are made; those to the public, con- 
‘sisting mainly of quarry-waste, comprise but a small percentage of the out- 
put. The year 1916-17 closed with a trading profit of £1,295, or a net profit 
of £697. The earnings amounted to £2,422, or 93 per cent. in excess of 
those in 1915-16, nevertheless the trading profit was 1°71 per cent. lower, the 
result of an increase in the various items of working expenses, particularly 
of wages. The operations for the year included the production of 6,654 tons 
of building stone, valued at £7,984; and 1,587 tons of macadam, ballast, &e., 
valued at £808. The sales were made at a slight increase above cost. 


The quarries operated by the State at Kiama and at Port Kembla are 
respectively about 70 and 45 miles from Sydney, on the South Coast. They 
are worked as a single industrial undertaking, and the year 1916-17 closed 
with a trading profit of £11,836, or a net profit of £8,700. A large propor- 
tion of the earnings, practically 82 per cent., however, represented rail 
freight and purchase of spalls, charges which were really transfers from 
one Government ‘account to another—a fact which must have due con- 
sideration when estimating the profit contributed to the State by this 
enterprise. During the year the sum of £10,000 was’ withdrawn from 
accummulated profits and paid into the Treasury in reduction of capital, 
and a further sum from the same source was withdrawn and paid into a 
reserve account, as provided for under section 44 of the Industrial Under- 
takings Act of 1916. The strength of the financial position is attested by 
the fact, that after a rebate of £3,345 to councils and shires, the accumu- 
lated profits and reserve for renewals represented 32°68 per cent. and 22-95 
per cent. respectively, or in all 55-68 per cent. of the capital employed. 
This result was, moreover, achieved by sales at prices below those of general 
competitors, and irrespective of the ise savings to Government and local 
governing bodies. 


During the year 1916-17 the output in macadam, ballast, &c., of blue- 
stone and other materials at the Kiama quarry. aniounted to 170,000 tons, 
valued at £17,000. The number of men employed varied from 130 to 140, 
including managers, overseers, engine-drivers, firemen, and clerical staff. 
The approximate value of land, buildings, and fixtures was estimated at 
£20,000, and of plant and machinery at £30,000; of raw material at £700; 
and of fuel at £1,000. The output at Port Kembla amounted to 158,191 
tons, valued at £20,893. A third State metal quarry at Martin’s Creek, in 
the county of Durham, is situated on the North, Coast Railway. line, 135 
miles north from Sydney. It began operations in August, 1917, with 18 
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males in regular employment, and a full steam capacity of 115 h.p., of 
which 90 h.p. was used. The value of land and buildings was stated as 
£7,000; and of plant and machinery, £6,000. 


Pipes, Pottery, &c. 


The manufacture of pipes and earthenware is carried on usually in con- 
junction with brick and tile making, although some establishments are 
exclusively devoted to this branch of the industry. 

Of 22 establishments listed under this classification, 6 were outside the 
metropolitan area, and they were all described as potteries, though there was. 
a certain amount of overlapping with order 1 of the class. There were 
within the metropolitan area 11 potteries so described, 3 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of earthenware drain pipes, and individual 
plants engaged in the manufacture of filters and of dry-cell batteries. The 
total number of persons permanently employed in this industry during 
1916-17 was 4538, and the greatest number at any one time in the year 527. 
The full capacity of power provided was 1,469 h.-p.; the value of plant and 
machinery was £63,011, and the total value of output £136,038. 

The values of the pipes and earthenware manufactured in 1916-17 were 
as follow:—Pipes, £70,494; pottery, £64,874; and sundries £126; making 
a total value of £135,494, 

The marked increase in pottery products since the 30th June, 1914, is 
due to restricted shipments from Europe, whence the bulk of household 
earthenware was derived. Although a considerable import trade in this class 
of commodities has since grown up with Japan, some branches of pottery 
manufacture have been establishéd in this State, which is now practically 
producing all the sanitary-ware for building requirements, for which the 
State was previously dependent on importations from abroad. 


ITV.— Working in Woop. 


Wood-working industries are connected generally with the preparation 
and supply of building materials, and, as in the class immediately preced- 
ing, they afford a reliable index to the state of the building trade in 1916-17. 


The following figures present detailed statistics of the industry. 


Establishments.| Average Number 7 

; —————-=—| of Employees, Power used. 6 Be 
7 m |including Work- 23 a4 
Industry. 4 w2 | ing Proprietors. 7 ery 3. 
3 | a3 ets Blec- | other.) SSSh 

ad Pe é Males. |Females.| °°©#™- | tricity. ers SiH 

. t 

L.-p. h.-p. h.-p. £ 
Boxes and Cases ats PA 46 45 780 ll 374 983 125 | 54,438 
Cooperage Ss dees env| S12 9 175 1 | 20 153 36 34,013. 
Joinery... eis Sse mee 146 137 1,675 25 651 1,869 540 149,181 
Saw-mills... es wie or 397 397 4,110 53 9,109 2,693 216 578,776 
Wood-turning, ete. ... a8 44 43 | 277 4 102 316 29 31,184 
Total... 0. ou. we] 645 631 | 7,017 94 |10,256 | 6,014 946 | 847,592 


Of the 7,017 persons employed in these industries, 3,896 were engaged 
in the metropolitan district, and 3,715 in the country, the employment in 
the latter being almost wholly in connection with saw-mills, which provided 
work for 3,168 persons. The average time made by employees. listed under 
this class was as follows:—Order (8) joinery 11:83 months, order: (2) 
cooperage 11:80, order (1) boxes and cases 11:40, order (5) wood: turning, 
&e., 11:15, and order (4) saw-mills 10:59 months. The average time made 
by the whole class was 11:03 months. 
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Box and Case Making. 


Of the 46 box and case making factories operating, 4 only were situated. 
outside the metropolitan area. ‘This branch of wood-working was occupied 
with the manufacture of boxes and cases for packing butter, fruit, washing- 
blue, and other laundry requirements, &c, In some instances, leading 
manufacturing firms had a branch establishment engaged in making the 
doxes and cases required by their special industries. 

Employment in box factories has extended considerably in recent years, 
mainly on account of the development of the export trade; though ‘it 
received a check shortly after the declaration of War, on account of the 
restricted shipping space. The number of persons permanently employed 
* in 1916-17 was 791, and at one time during the year reached 958, The full 
capacity of power provided was 1,944 h.p.; the value of plant and machinery 
was £54,438, and the total value of output £544,082. 


Cooperage. 


There are 12 establishments in New South Wales ceed with the 
cooperage industry, but only 2 so returned were in the country division, 
and one of these made casks and barrels for a large soap and candle factory. 
‘Of the metropolitan cooperages, 2 were associated with great breweries, and 
one with an important firm engaged in the manufacture of soap. The 
number of persons permanently employed in this industry was 176, and 
the greatest number during the year 218. The full capacity of power pro- 
‘vided was 298 h.p.; the value of plant and machinery was £84,018, and the 
total value of output £71,776. 


Joimery. 


Joinery is an intimate index of the activities of building enterprise, but 
this general condition must be taken with a certain amount-of modification, 
for under the term-are included a multiplicity of branches having little or 
nothing to do with building. Joinery is a term which covers a very large 
range of industrial operations applied to timber in a prepared condition. Of 
91 establishments within the metropolitan area, 44 were called simply 
joineries or joinery works; whilst others restricted themselves to shop- 
fronts, show- “CASES, certain kinds of furniture, and the manufacture of 
coffins. Of 146 joinery establishments in New South Wales, 55 were situated 
in the country division, usually in association with a timber-yard or saw- 
mills. The number of persons permanently employed in joinery was 1,700, 
and the greatest number during the year 2,052. The full capacity of power 
provided was 4,407 h.p.; the value of plant and machinery was £149,181, and 
the total value of output £619,677. 


Timber-yard, Uhr’s Point. 


The State timber-yard and building workshops, where timber used in con- 
structional work may be properly seasoned, is situated at Uhr’s Point, on 
the Parramatta River, and was proclaimed an industrial undertaking on 
the ist July, 1913. The year 1915-16 concluded with a trading profit of 
£9,202, or a net profit of £2,855; but on the transactions of 1916-17 it 
suffered a trading loss of £3,801, or a total loss of £10,857, after making pro- 
vision for the statutory charges for interest on capital for sinking fund, 
which together amounted to £7,056. Purchases and wages alone amounted 
to 82:92 per cent. of the earnings. The accumulated trading loss was 
£13,240; the interest on capital, £21,613; sinking fund, £1,527; holiday pay, 
£4,312—-constituting a total deficiency of £40,692. On the accumulated 
trading loss of £18,240; bad debts incurred on behalf of private individuals 
amounted to £3,094, and depreciation was estimated at £15,249, though up 
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to date no amount had been charged for depreciation on reclamation, dredg- 
ing, and sewerage. The Government joinery works at Uhr’s Point employed 
between 217 and 230 males and 5 females during the year; the approximate 
value of land and buildings was £44,000, and of plant and machinery 
£30,000; whilst the amount disbursed in salaries and wages was £32,693. 
The saw-mill employed from 30 to 86 males during the year. 


Saw-mills. 


Details concerning the saw-milling industry during the last five years 
were as follow:— 


Sasa Plant and Machinery. shih ia Plant and Machinery. 
Saw- |Employees, | -———> _ | Employees!) ——-——-—------ 
Year. 7 (including | : Year. lie, | (including 
mal’ “Working “Power (full yaiye jm" “Working |Power (full! yaine 
| Pro- capacity), ate Pro- capacity). aimee: 
prietors). prietors), 
| h.-p. £ h.-p. £ 
1912 | 469 5,590 15,016 | 597,097 1914-15) 414 4,808 | 16,126 | 571,525 
1913 | 477 5,788 | 16,262 619,264 ||1915-16) 402 | 4,344 17,436 547,471 
1916-17) 397 | 4,163 16,767 578,776. 
| 


Saw-mills were classed as metropolitan, country town, and forest. In the 
first category there were only 29; in the second, 219; and in the third, 149; 
showing a total for the State of 397, of which number 368 were in the 
country division. Besides general saw-milling, some mills undertook mould- 
ing, planing, and the cutting of wood-paving blocks. In the more important 
centres, saw-mills were associated with yards dealing with imported timbers 
and joinery. : 

During 1916-17 the output of sawn timber obtained from logs, the pro- 
duet of New South Wales, amounted to 125,243,420 superficial feet, of which. 
88,205,655 superficial feet, or over two-thirds, were hardwoods. From im- 
ported logs 4,553,252 superficial feet of timber were sawn, of which 
4,246,124 superficial feet were of softwood. The value of the timber sawn 
from native logs was stated as £326,166 for softwood and £623,140 for hard- 
wood, at the works, and the imported timber, when sawn, as £65,171 for soft- 
wood and £4,647 for hardwood. The number of persons permanently em- 
ployed in saw-mills was 4,163, and the greatest number at any one time 
during the year 4,765. The full capacity of power provided was 16,767 h.p.; 
the value of plant and machinery was £578,776, and the total value of out- 
put £2,199,001. 


-ORAVEN aNp Groucester Stare Saw-.iILys. 


The Craven and Gloucester State Saw-mills were purchased as a going 
concern from a private owner, in connection with the acquisition of an 
approach and an addition to a State forest reserve, and began operation as 
an industrial-undertaking on the 19th February, 1917. Up to the 30th June, 
1917, a period of four and a half months, the investment proved highly 
successful, and resulted in a considerable return on the capital advanced. 
The saw-mills are situated on the North Coast railway line, about 180 miles 
distant from Sydney, with a large State forest reserve and an immense 
supply of raw material near at hand. The undertaking labours, however, 
under severe disabilities, created by discrimination in freight on different 
classes of timber carried by the railways. The gross profit for the period 
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extending from the 19th February to the 30th June, 1917, was £1,892, and 
the major portion of the sales was effected in the open market by com- 
petition. It is stated that, by a small outlay of additional capital, the 
normal output could be doubled, such a contingency having been foreseen 
in the original construction. 

The saw-mills were taken over by the Government as a going concern, 
hence returns can be supplied for the completed year 1916-17. The number 
of employees, including manager, overseers, and clerical staff, was from 42 
to 46 males, and 1 female, on a salaries and wages. roll of £3,024. The motive 
power was furnished by a steam engine of 20 horse-power full capacity, but 
employing only 10 horse-power. The logs treated contained 2,160,267 super. 
feet, valued at £6,425; and the output amounted to 1,440,178 super. feet of 
cut timber, valued at £12,299, 


Wood-turning and other Woodware Industries. 


Order 5 of Class IV, comprised a number of allied branches of manu- 
facture, and included besides wood-turning, so described, wood-carving, the 
making and repairing of tobacco pipes, pattern-making, embossing on wood, 
the manufacture of blocks and pulleys, shoemakers’ lasts, and other furnish- 
ings, washing machines, chair frames, mantlepieces, and wooden drain 
pipes. In some instances wood-turning was associated with cabinetmaking, 
and with working in bone and ivory. Of 44 establishments in New South 
Wales, 7 only were listed for the country division. The number of persons 
permanently employed was 281, and the greatest number at any one time 
during the year 355. The full capacity of the power provided. was 664 
horse-power; the value of plant and machinery was £31,184, and the total 

value of output £115,080. 


V.— METAL Works, Macutnery, &. 

The industries included in this class are by far the most important to the 

industrial workers in the State, although the clothing trade employs a 

greater number of persons, of which number, however, over 72 per cent. are 
females, 

The following table shows the average number of employees and other 

particulars for each branch of industry in this class during 1916-17. 


tee % Average es 
Establish- Number of Power used. 3 
mente, Employees re eRe 
‘ I 3 oma 
=| including Work- co © hee 
Industry. | ing Proprietors.| = = g SoA. 
q 2S) 8 aS] o dec 
ERS! s q a Paid 
6 | ad 2 8 3 4a 
RK | D's Males. |Females.| “ 2 ° g 
a | j a A 
; : 
i h.-p, | h.-p. | b.-p. £ 
Agricultural Implements... re ee i 21 19 437 7 29 125 93 36,134 
Art Metal Works ons aoe oss eal 5 3 83 1 ure 58 60 30,088 
Brass and Conper wee $3, Sez ie 82) 32 298 8 | 26 | 108 38 | 23,372 
Cutlery ... ade: A a <6 12!) 12 49 8 2S 94 wsay i 
Engineering oe one hes Ses ..| 210 | 210 6,614 6L | 2,156 |3,851 | 590 | 1,029,972 
Galvanized Iron a ts 35 we] 4385 81 604 2} 22; 203; 152 45,087 
Troiworks and Foundries .. awe we  €6 &6 3,430 23 | 14,348 16,910 | 1€3 | 1,728,778 
Railway Carriagesand Rolling Stock.” te 5 5 415 7 540 235 wes £7,674 
Railway and Tramway oe we] 85] 35 8,885 25 1,223 | 3,229 | 587 | 1,050,540 
Smelting and Ore Dressing .. a ive 5 3,660 15 | 7,293 | 6,904 10 | 1,330,852 
Stoves and Ovens ae 408 205 | 120 1984 
Tinsmithing a soe oe 838 238 56 211 58 79,942 
Wireworking i es 427 19 €28 6 £8,242 
Other Metal Works: “Gneluding... 
Lead Mills)... ans 467 52 169 | 820| 114 76,668 
Total ... one ane 26,625 465 | 25,853 23,582) 2,011 5,660,149 
: 1 
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The average time made by employees listed. under this class was as 
follows:—Orders (1) agricultural implements, (4) cutlery, (8) nails, (9) 
railway carriages and rolling stock, and (12) stoves and ovens, full time; 
order (10) railway and tramway workshops, 11:99 months; order (3) brass 
and copper, 11:95; order (5) engineering, 11-91; orders (6) galvanized iron, 
and (14) wire-workiug, 11:80; order (16) other metal works (including lead 
mills), 11:78; order (13) tinsmithing, &., 11-57; order (2) art metal works, 
11:39; order (11) smelting and ore-dressing, 10:90; order (7) ironworks and 
foundries, 10-60; and order (15) lead mills, 6-96 months. The average time 
made by the whole class was 11:59 months. 


On the figures of last year, the returns of 1916-17 show a decline, some 
manufacturing industries in this class having suffered from the effects of 
the War. It is, moreover, to be noted that very little agricultural or pas- 
‘toral machinery is manufactured in New South Wales, the primary 
industries relying chiefly on imported implements. Some large firms have 
extensive assembling plants, appliances, and staffs, and the parts are brought 
oversea and the machines put together in Syduey. The few firms actually 
engaged in the manufacture of agricultural and pastoral machinery in this 
State show increasing business, a result, probably, of shipping limitations. 
Aniong the articles recorded as being made or assembled in the State, in 
addition to agricultural implements, were wool-presses, sheep-shearing 
machines, and other pastoral appliances. The number of persons per- 
manently employed under this order numbered 444, and the greatest number 
at any one time during the year 643. The full capacity of power provided 


was 353 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery was £36,134, and the 
total value of output £417,450. 


Art metal works are mainly concerned with stamped ceilings, linings, 
mouldings, and entablatures, but a curious industry in this connection has 
been stimulated into vigorous existence by the incidence of the war, namely, 
that of the manufacture of badges and emblems. The number of persons 
permanently employed was 84, and the greatest number during the year 90. 
The full capacity of power provided was 195 horse-power; the value of plant 
and machinery was £30,083, and the total value of output £52,418. 


Brass and copper working is essentially a metropolitan industry. Of the 
32 establishments classed thereunder, all are situated within metropolitan 
boundaries, and include foundries, finishing and*moulding works and copper 
boiler factories. Several establishments associate working in brass and 
copper with other branches of industry, such as engineering, electro-plating, 
ships’ plumbing, tinsmithing, sheet-metal working, motor engineering, and 
the manufacture of soda fountains and aerated-water machines, supplies, 
and accessories. The number of persons permanently employed was 306, and 
the greatest number at any one time during the year 362. The full capacity 
of power provided was 216 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery 
was £23,372, and the total value of output £123,937. 


Cutlery, another exclusively metropolitan industry, includes saw manu- 
facturing, though the actual making of saw steel is not locally essayed. The 
discs are imported, ready for the treatment of sharpening, setting, temper- 
ing, and otherwise preparing for work in the siw-mills. Saw repairing 
and saw sharpening are also distinct branches. Establishments under this 
order are known individually as cutlery and leather manufactories, cutleries 
and grinderies, knife manufactories, &. Fifty-two persons were per- 
manently employed; the full capacity of power provided was 105 horse- 
power; the value of plant and machinery was £6,821, and the total value of 
output £12,693. 
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Of 210 establishments classed under engineering, 161 are within metro- 
politan boundaries, and 49 in the remainder of the State. Besides 100 
establishments designated simply as engineering works, a certain number 
associate in their returns other branches of allied manufacture, as metal- 
working, boiler-making, iron and brass founding, sheet-iron working, brass- 
finishing, the fabrication of fencing and steel roofing material, of air, gas, 
and lighting plant, of structural steel work, of fire appliances, of marine 
motors, of oil engines, of mechanical parts, and the manufacture of many 
varieties of specialised machines. In the extra-metropolitan division this 
order includes the aviation manufacturing plant at Richmond, and the loco- 
motive works at Auburn. In this connection it may be noted that the 
operations carried on at the railway and tramway workshops at Eveleigh 
and Randwick, and at. certain railway depots at important junctions in the 
country districts, are, to a large extent, of a character similar to that classed 
as engineering, under order 5 of Class V; and to some extent the two orders 
may be correctly associated in results and in type of industry. Apart from 
the Government railway workshops for manufacture and repairs, certain 
large firms have establishments at Auburn, and there are also plants at. 
Silverton and Deniliquin, where rolling stock can be renovated. The num- 
ber of persons permanently employed in the engineering industry was 6,675, 
and the greatest number at any one time during the year 7,863. The full 
capacity of power provided was 10,599 horse-power; the value of plant and 
machinery was £1,029,972, and the total value of output £2,376,016. 

Working in galvanized iron and sheet metal is taken as a separate order 
of industrial manufacturing, together with zinc founding, japanning, &e. ; 
but, ltke the orders under this class already reviewed, considerable allow- 
ance has to be made for overlapping. There were 32 establishments engaged 
in this industry in the metropolitan area, and 11 in the remainder of the 
State; but 5 only of the total number were returned simply as working in 
galvanized iron. In association were included engineering, ironworking,. 
tinsmithing, japanning, sheet-metal working, electro-galvanizing, brass- 
finishing, the manufacture of metal ceilings, plumbing, cast-iron cistern 
fitting, tank-making, gate-making, and lead working.. The number of per- 
sons permanently employed was 606, and the greatest number at any one 
time during the year 711. The full capacity of power installed was 530 
horse-power; the value of plant and machinery was £45,087, and the total 
value of output £339,204. ; 

In addition to the great establishments at Lithgow and Neweastle, there 
were 84 ironworks, of which 59 were within metropolitan boundaries. Here, 
as elsewhere, there was a certain amount of overlapping. Twenty-five firms 
were entered as iron foundries, but there were also establishments described 
as ironworks, iron and brass foundries, iron and steel works, steel or cast- 
steel foundries, iron-rolling and iron-moulding mills, engineering works and 
foundries, plants for the manufacture of steel castings, fish-plates, &¢., blast 
furnaces, blooming mills, porcelain enamelling, works connected with the 
manufacture of steel rails, wrought iron and steel tubes, springs, ice-chests, 
bedsteads, mattresses, nuts and bolts, tools and metal ware, zine mouldings, 
locks, safes, strong-room doors, &c., and oxygen-acetylene welding. One 
firm, classified as a distinct order, was engaged in the manufacture of wire 
nails, with barbed wire as an additional industry. The number of persons 
permanently employed in iron works and foundries was 8,458, and the 
greatest number at any one time during the year 4,089. The full capacity 
of power installed was 33,618 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery 
was £1,728,778, and the total value of output £8,628,963. 

There was only one factory in the State returned as being engaged in the | 
nail-making industry so defined. The building of railway carriages and 
rolling stock was represented by 5 establishments, of which 2 were situatéd 
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in the country division, The number of persons permanently employed was 
422, and the greatest number at any one time during the year 544. The 
full capacity of the power installed was 1,264 horse-power; the value of 
plant and machinery was £87,674, and the total yalue of output £258,249 
The railway and tramway workshops were represented by the New 
South Wales Railways and Tramways Department, the Silverton Tram- 
way Company, Limited, and the Deniliquin—Moama Railway Company. The 
total number of persons permanently employed in the railway and tramway 
workshops specified was 8,920, and the greatest number at any one time 
during the year 9,298. The ‘full capacity of power installed was 10,908 
horse-power; the value of plant and machinery was £1,050,540, and the total 
value of output £2,248,894. Full particulars of this industry are published 
in the Year Book in the chapter on Railways and Tramways. 


Smelting. 


The smelting and treatment of ores occupied 31 plants or establishments, 
of which 4 were in the metropolitan division. Of the 27 plants in the 
remainder of the State, 12 were in the neighbourhood of Broken Hill, and 
included machinery, &e., for dressing, separating, re-treating, milling, con- 
centrating, and otherwise dealing with zine and other local metals. There 
were copper smelting, ore dressing, lead smelting, gold recovery and cyanide 
plants at the copper and other mines of Burraga, Cangai, Canbelego, Cobar, 
Wrightville, Mount Hope, Peak Hill, Boolaroo, Wollongong, Waratah, 
Nymagee, and Lithgow. The 4 metropolitan works comprised an ore-treat- 
ment plant at Pyrmont, a metallurgical establishment in the city of Sydney, 
a‘metal refinery at Alexandria, and a tin smelting plant at Woolwich. It 
is convenient here to refer to three establishmeuts listed under order 15a as 
lead mills. Of these a plant at Broken Hill was engaged in the produc- 
tion of pig lead; there were lead works also in the western quarter of the 
city of Sydney; at Woolwich were situated lead rolling mills, and there 
was a lead pipe and shot factory at Blackwattle Bay. At the 27 smelting 
and ore treatment plants in the country division 38,584 persons were em- 
ployed, and 91 in the 4 metropolitan establishments. Though the bulk of 
the work performed involved the treatment of silver and lead ores won in 
New South Wales, some of the establishments recorded dealt with gold, 
copper, tin, and other ores, brought from all parts of Australia, and even 
from New Caledonia. The three lead mills listed under order 154 furnished 
permanent employment for 181 persons, the greatest number employed at 
one time during the twelvemonth being 140. The full capacity of power 
installed was 1,520 h.p.; the value of plant and machinery was £85,715, and 
the total value of output £262,912. Quartz batteries are excluded from these 
figures, but cyanide plants are included. During the year (1916-17 the 
smelting works at Waratah were idle, no ores being purchased for treatment. 


Smelting as a distinct industry is carried on in several centres in New 
South Wales, the most important works being at Cockle Creek, Boolaroo, 
in the Northern District, and at Port Kembla in the Southern. At Cockle 
Creek the ores treated are obtained from Broken Hill, as well as from mines 
‘in other parts of the State; the greater portion of the output of the 
Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Works, at Port Kembla, is derived from 
copper produced at Mount Morgan (Queensland) and at Mount Tyell (Tas- 
mania), though a small proportion of blister copper is derived from mines 
in this State. It is considered that an economy could be effected, both in 
regard to the producing mine and the smelter, if all copper won in Aus- 


tralia, either i in the form of ore, matte, or metal, were refined in New South 
Wales. 
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The following statement shows the operations of New South Wales 
smelting companies during 1916-17. 


Output. 
Works, | —— = - Value, 
Gold, | Silver: | Lead. | Copper. | Tin. | Spelter. 

oz. fine. 02. tons. |tonsfine., tons. | tons. £ 
Cockle Creek... —...|, 5,447 | 1,649,437 | 20,817 Sera baens 7 944,973 
Port Kembla... —...| 165,485 | 453,450 |... 26,043}... os (8,970,071 
Woolwich ...0 wa} aes eas sa ae 1,109 |... 240,410 
Total ... _ ...| 170,932 | 2,102,887 | 20,817 | 26,043 | 1,109 | 7 [5,155,454 


The output shown for the works at Woolwich is derived from ores mined 
exclusively in this State. At Port Kembla ores won in New South Wales, 
treated in the Company’s works, yielded as follow:—Gold 15,831 oz. fine, 
valued at £63,324; silver, 76,444 oz., valued at £13,412; copper, 5,604 tons 
fine, valued at £706,104. The total value of metals treated at Port Kembla 

‘by the electrolytic plant was for the year £3,970,071, or gold, 165,485 oz. 
fine, valued at £696,416; silver, 453,450 oz. fine, valued at £75,575; and 
copper, 26,043 tons, valued at £3,198,080. 
Persons permanently employed at the 31 smelting works above detailed 
numbered 3,675, but the greatest number engaged during the year 1916-17 
was 4,225 ; the full capacity of the power supplied was 21,486 h.p.; the value 
of plant ‘and: machinery was £1,880,852, and the total salite ‘of output 
£10,502,982. 
The manufacture of stoves and ovens is a metropolitan industry, not- 
withstanding the convenience to such a centre as Newcastle, but the 11 firms 
at present operating during the year 1916-17 were probably amply suffi- 
cient to supply local needs. Moreover, only 5 establishments confined their 
activities to stove and’ range making, and one to the manufacture of ovens. 
Three were returned as iron foundries in addition, one was engaged in 
plumbing and coppersmithing, and another in coppersmithing and enamel- 
ling. This division, like others of Class V, evidenced overlapping of indus- 
trial manufactures. The number of persons permanently employed in the 
manufacture of stoves and ovens was 412, and the greatest number at any 
one time during the year 449. The full capacity of power provided was 
262 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £45,984, and the total value 
of output £164,672. 
Order 13 comprised mainly those manufacturing industries in which the 
material used consisted of tin plates; but in this, as in other crafts under 
the classification of metal works and mdehinery; there was considerable 
overlapping. In the extra-metropolitan division tinsmithing tended to 
- association with plumbing, gas-fitting, sheet-metal working, tank-making 
and ironwork. In the metropolitan division many tinsmithing establish- 
ments worked extensively in sheet-metal generally. Some associated indus- 
tries were galvanized-iron, lamp, and tank works or factories. A number 
were listed as making tins and canisters; but certain leading preserving 
businesses make their own canisters and “conduct a separate tinsmithing 
department. The number of establishments classed under this order was 
61, of which number 34 were within the metropolitan area. The number 
of persons permanently employed was 1,076, and the greatest number at any 
one time during the year 1,801. The full capacity of power provided was 
736 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £79,942, and the total value 
of output £546,064. 

Wire-working is a distinetive order (14), and comprehends those indus- 
tries in which manufactured: wire chiefly furnishes the basic material. There 
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are 19 establishments so classed, only one, a wire mattress factory at Lis- 
more, being outside the metropolitan area. The wire mattress factories in 
the State, returned as such, numbered 5; but there were a number of fae- 
tories engaged in the manufacture and working of. wire, as netting, barbed 
wire, nails, gates, cushions, coat-hangers, fences, bedding, springs, strainers, 
and wire-cloth. The number of persons permanently employed was 446, 
and the greatest. number at any one time during the year 495. The full 
capacity of power provided was 892 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery 
was £88,249) and the total value of output £800,995. 

Order 15 ‘included all the manufacturing industries arranged under Class 
V not otherwise classified under any of the fourteen preceding orders, and 
consisted of the manufactures of scales, cash railway systems, steel lathing, 
steel tools, revolving shutters, water and gas meters, printing type, medals, 
rheumatic rings, metal spinning, die sinking, engraving, locksmithing, &e. 
All these miscellaneous manufacturing mechanical industries, 24 in num- 
ber, were within the boundaries of the metropolis. They furnished per- 
nianent employment to 345 persons, the greatest number employed at any 
one time during the year being 417. The full capacity of power provided 
was 128 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £29,466, and the total 
value of output £108,086. 


VI. Foop anp Drive. 


This class includes the preparation of articles of food and drink, also 
certain associated processes, such as refrigerating, distilling, and malting. It 
deals also with narcotics, as represented by plug and cut tobacco, snuff, 
cigars, and cigarettes; and grocers’ sundries, which cover a wide range of 
miscellaneous commodities that cannot be strictly regarded as articles of 
human consumption. 

The following table shows the average number of persons employed, 
together with the quantity of h.-p. used, and the value of machinery, tools, 
and plant, in each industry during 1916-17. 


sta piak averene oun i 
tablish- of Employees, . 3 
ments. (including Working Power used. a & “a 
Proprietors, ae 
‘4 . gma 
Industry. ; 2 5 ; 3 Z Ss 
a 3 ry 4 
$ | 2-2 | Males. | Females, g | 2 3? 
a |5% a caer) b= 
| = ia 
h.-p.:| b.-p | h.-p. £ 
Bacon-curing .. «| 21 20 220 6 - 202 | 122 80; 27,798 
Butter and Milk Factories and Creameries | 129 129 875 28 | 2,196 | 116 | 662 | 291,798 
Butterine and Margarine a6 o. sie 4 .4 75 3 13) 121 52 14,450 
Cheese Factories. . oo or 7 «| 31 30 105 1 113] .. 5 12,718 _ 
Condensed Milk . a oa 4 4 64 12°} 56 de Ae 25,580 
Meat Preserving and Refrigerating fs .| 10 10 564 | 122 268 53 3. 34,178 
Biscuit Manufacture .. ‘ = a 9 9 759 787 437 361 12; 112,086 
Confectionery - .. ue és s- | 58 50 970 715. 75 | 608) 121 118,313 
Cornflour, Oatmeal, etc.” ee ars «| 15 15 266 | 160 387 | 482 97 96,336 
Flour- mills “se a ae +» | 62 62 | 1,084 13 3,633 | 294 | 1,043 342,141 
Jam and Fruit Canning | oe Ze | 19 16 473 354 223 | 146 11 48,664 
Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar . ‘ico -. | , 22 18 163 207 45 73 aa 20,972 
Sugar Mills and one Sugar Refinery. St ete 4 4 “980. 61 1,631 | 1,865 17 987,248 
Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. a «+ | 207 203 | 1,018 114 244 | 390 | 323 172,765 
Breweries . ihe oe] 22 21 990 13 1,465 |1,053 | 128 678,879 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, ete. (1. ~1.| 38 31 323 * 419 30 | 193 41 31,311 
Distilleries.. a : bee as 3 3 34 os 8 | 122 2 62,165 
Ice and Refrigerating oe es o. .- | 110 110 | 1,539 16 4,514 | 1,169 | 1,312 599,503 
Malting .. os oe “ee ar 4 4 57 rr 40 129 |... 41,602 
Tobacco, Cigars, “ete. a as ae oo | 15 8 868 1,062 ae 462 10 181,878 
Total we oe ++ | 787 751 | 11,427 4,003 | 15,580] 7,709 8,869 | 3,846,352 


The average time worked under the foregoing classification was as fol- 
lows:—Orders 1, 8, 5, 7, 14, 16, 17, 18, engaged in industries relating respec- 
tively to hated ane butterine: and margarine, condensed milk, biscuits, 
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sugar-refining, brewing; the manufacture. of condiments, &¢., and dis- 
tilling, each twelve months; order (21) tobacco and. cigars. 11:98. months, 
order (12) pickles and sauces 11:94, order (2) butter factories’ 11-91, order 
(8) confectionery 11-76, order (15) aerated waters 11:79, order. (4), cheese 
factories 11:76, order (10) flour-milling. 11-39, order (9) cornflour and _oat- 
meal 11:34, order (11): jam and fruit canning. 11:34, order (19) ice and 
refrigerating 11:07, jorder (20) malting 9-53, order (6) meat preserving 

7-87,-and order (43) sugar milling 6-36 months, The average time made by 
the whole class was 11:34 months. 


Butter, Cheese, and Bacon Factories. 

Factories operating in the curing and distribution of bacon and hams 
numbered 21, of which 6 were situated within the metropolitan area, and 
15 in the remainder of the State. There were 129 establishments classed 
under. butter factories, 4 of which were within the metropolitan area. A 
small proportion of the butter factories were milk-receiving depéts for sub- 
sequent distribution, and at a few such it was pasteurized and chilled; whilst 
at a limited number the manufacture of butter was combined with the mak- 
ing of ice and the curing the bacon. The four factories engaged in the 
manufacture of butterine and margarine were all within the metropolitan 
area. At 31 establishments cheese was made, and these were all in the 
country division; and 4 country factories were engaged i in the manufacture 
of condensed milk, 

The 21 factories engaged in the curing and smoking of bacon, and classed 
under order 1, gave permanent employment to 226 persons, the greatest 
number at any one time during the year being 257; the full capacity of 
power used was 484 h.p.; the value of plant and TaaChinery was £25,580, and 
the total value of output £719,848. The 129 establishments classed under 
order 2 as butter factories gave permanent employment to 903 persons, the 
greatest number at any one time during the year being 1,030; the full 
capacity of machinery was 4,169 h.-p.;'‘the value of plant and machinery was 
£288,412; and the total value of output £5,026,832. The 31 cheese factories 
classed under order 4 gave permanent employment to 106 persons, the 
greatest number at any one time during the year being 124; the full capacity 
of power used was 161 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £12,718, 
and the total value of output £186,698. 

There has been a gradual but almost continuous increase in the quantity 
of butter made in creameries during recent years; but creameries operated 
as subsidiary branches of butter factories are not treated as separate estab- 
lishments, and the workers operating in them are included in the total of 
the whole order. The number, either of factories or of employees, does 
not coincide with that shown in the preceding table, from which were 
excluded the dairy production of farms and of employees (90 males and 2 
females in 1916-17) partly occupied i in general farm labour. 

Particulars of the machinery in use and the number of persons employed 
during each of the last five years are given in the subjoined table:— 


+ as | ‘ ‘ Persons 
Factories. os Machinery in use. employed. 
38 
ES £3 Engines | | j 
4 . . _ E: nes. a 
2/2] Peles \s ss - | ge ore | i og| $ | 
» 15) e./ 2182) 3s 82] 2] 2 fe [oe leg] « [e8] i 
ke 221 » El2e2)/n2g}] © Be 8 |ssiss| 3 g 3| 3 ie 
$| 8s! 8|8s)/s3/83/8| 82 | a) 8 S24) £28] 3) 2 13 
S| E°| § | 8) se | ea ga | 5 |malaei 2 os) 2| 2 | 5 
a/o '|5O/a a Ea) a x BLO | #2)0| 8 |e 
: £ No. {| No. | No. { No. | 
1912 | 152 615 52 rae 3 842 | 409,909 | 959] 6,250 | 165 | 259 | 681 | 152 1,883 42 
1913 | 142 | 677 |.50) 19. 3 6 | 897 | 435,619 |1,027) 6,996 | 183 | 266 | 752] 145 | 1,927 | 22 
Yo14-15! 142 | 609 ; 66 | 2U 4 1 843 | 446,507 | 963] 6,947 | 109 | 258 | 704 | 146 | 1,949 |-33 
1915-16 L5L | 652 58; 19 2 882 | 434,956 | 1,002) 7,041 | 93 | 258 | 7380 | 126 | 1,909] 43 
y9i6-17) 128 | 846 | 60) 21 5 1,060 | 506,968 | 1,205] 71946 | 73 | 238 | 714 | 143 2167 | 49 
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The foregoing figures show rather a readjustment than a revolution in the 
dairy produce industry. On the figures of the preceding year there was a 
decrease in the number of factories at which butter only was made amount- 
ing to 23, and of butter-workers (machines) amounting to 20; but every 
other column exhibited an increase. The number of workers was greater 
than in 1915-16 by 258 males and 6 females, and the machinery in use by 
905 h.-p. The results in production were highly satisfactory, the output 
of butter showing an increase on that of the preceding year of 19,712,393 lb, 
in quantity, and of £1,573,155 in value; of cheese, of 1,721,537 lb. in quan- 
tity, and of £69,256 in value; of bacon and hams, of 1,922,471 lb. in quantity, 
aud of £75,630 in value; of lard, of 99,417 lb. in quantity, and of £5,400 in 
value; and of condensed milk, of 911,926 lb. in quantity, and of £33,416 in 
value. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1917, the bacon factories, apart from 
farms, cured 13,560,366 lb. of bacon and hams, valued at £641,051, and pro- 
duced lard weighing 655,511 lb., valued at £27,678, also small goods to 
the value of £39,123. The butter factories showed during the same period 
an output of 75,064,384 lb., valued at £4,859,482. Cheese factories pro- 
duced 5,672,428 Ib., valued at £209,015, and at condensed and concentrated 
milk factories 5,829,990 lb. of condensed and concentrated milk were made, 
the value being stated as £125,120. The total production of bacon, butter, 
cheese, and coudensed and concentrated milk factories for the year 1916-17 
was £5,901,469, or higher than that of the preceding year by £1,759,353. 

Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese are made largely also on farms, the 
special chapter in this Year Book dealing with the Dairying Industry 
should, therefore, be consulted for complete information regarding these 
branches of agricultural and manufacturing production. 


State Butter, Cheese, and Bacon Factories. 


In counection with the great State industrial undertaking known gen- 
erally as the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, various business and manu- 
facturing euterprises have been commenced, particularly in the production 
aud preservation of dairying and vegetable foods. Among other and related 
industries, a butter factory was established at Leeton, a cheese factory at 
Griffith, and bacon-curing works in connection with the State abattoirs at 
Yanco; but none of these is showing a profitable return. The enterprises 
have apparently been over-capitalised, and high prices have been paid for 
supplies of cream, milk, and pigs. Power and fuel were equal to 71-34 per 
cent., and salaries and wages 68:15 per cent. of earnings in respect of the 
abattoirs. In the butter factory no less than 83-24 per cent. was absorbed 
for the purchase of cream; and in the cheese factory 75-54 per cent. for the 
purchase of milk. 

The State butter factory at Leeton employed during the year from 6 to 7 
males. The motive power was provided by 1 steam and 7 electric engines 
of 8 horse-power and 46 horse-power respectively, and a total of 41 horse- 
power was actually employed. The cost of materials was £19,041, and the 
value of output £20,970, with an additional £304 from sales of ice and 
butter-milk; whilst £201 was earned by cutting and wrapping butter, not 
the production of the factory, for the Coastal Farmers’ Society. 

The State cheese factory at Griffith (Mirrool) employed during 1916-17 
only 8 males; and the motive power was provided by a 3 h.p. steam engine, 
employing one-third of its capacity. The milk treated for the manufacture 
of cheese amounted to 114,519 gallons, valued at £3,607; and the output to 
128,919 Ib. of cheese, valued at £4,494. 

The State bacon factory and abattoirs at Yanco employed 9 males during 
the year; and the power was supplied by 7 electric motors of 62 horse-power, 
employed at their full capacity. No hams were cured separately, but 
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192,121 lb. of bacon were made, valued at £7,925; pigs’ cheeks and pigs’ feet, 
valued at £145; sausages, at £545; and by-products at £264, making together 
a total of £9,259. The cost of 2,428 pigs was £8,660, and of curing- 
materials, wrappers, &c., £475, or a total of £9,135. 


The accumulated loss on the Leeton butter factory, from its inception to 
the 30th June, 1917, was £2,374. The loss on the Griffith cheese factory’s 
operations during the year 1916-17 amounted to over £302, exclusive of 
£148 interest on capital, or a total deficiency of £450. The net loss on the 
twelvemonth’s transactions of the Yanco bacon factory amounted to £1,411. 


Butterine and Margarine Factories. 


There were in 1916-17 four factories for the manufacture of butterine and 
margariue, at which 78 persons were continuously employed. The value of 
machinery, tools, and plant was stated as £14,450. The output for the year 
was 5,814,642 lb. of margariné, valued at £181,234; and there was’ also a 
production of 8,522 ewt. of tallow, valued at £21,450; and of 308,541 Ib. of 
stearine, valued at £6,469. 


Condensed Milk. 


Four factories, all operating in the country districts, were engaged in 
condensing and cauning milk. The workers permanently employed therein 
numbered 76, and the greatest number at any one time during the year was 
96; the full capacity of the power installed was 71 horse-power; the value of 
plant and machinery was estimated at £25,530, and the total value of output 
at £149,558. During the year 1916-17 the quantity of milk treated measured - 
- 1,693,841 gallons; and the output of condensed milk amounted to 5,829,990 
‘Tb., valued at £125,120. 


Meat Preserving and Refrigerating. 

There were 10 establishments and 686 persons employed in connection 
with meat-preserving during 1916-17. Two establishments in the country 
division were rabbit canneries, and 4 meat preserving factories were within 
the metropolitan area. The industry gave permanent employment to 686 
persons, the greatest number employed at one time during the year being 
791. The full capacity of power provided was 406 horse-power; the value of 
plant and machinery was £34,178, and the total value of output £558,225. 
The following table shows the number of carcases treated during the last 
five years in establishments dealing with meat by canning and chilling. 


Meat Preserving Works. 


Refrigerating Works. 


{ 
j 
= | 
Year. eat and Tongues 
Cattle. Sheep and Bacal eaie 
¢ Lambs. zy i: 
Quantity, | Value. | Cattle, | pbeep ama 
| No, | No | mw | £ | No | No. 
1912 50,941 ' 616,485 | 2,301,418 | 37,079 i 11,552 | 1,191,711 
1913 i 100,827 374,523 | 7,305,113 | 81,807 ; 29,887 2,160,484 
1914-15 | 103,778 415,397 ; 7,356,501 | 90,293 | 53,605 ' 2,423,638 
1915-16 | 11,466 76,008 ° 4,993,226 |195,464 | 11,835 i 762,034 
1916-17 i 25,463 28,474 | 686,652 | 20,631 i 27,977 | 791,752 


i 


’The output of tinned meat in 1916-17 was 8,491,442 lb., valued at 
£399,717; sheep and ox tongues, 351,364 lb., valued at £24,847; meat extract, 
186,098 Ib., valued at £38,592; tallow, 17,172 ewt., valued at £36,882; fat, 
bones, &e., 10,320 ewt., valued at £4,891; dripping, 1,245 ewt., valued at 
£3,274; tinned rabbits, 1,048,134 lb., valued at £32,465; hides, wool, skin, and 
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bones, valued at £36,482; sundries, valued at £4,091; 5,160 ewt. of manures, 
valued at £1,831; or a total output valued at £558,225, inclusive of by- 
products. 

The meat-preserving ; industry likewise shows the combined effects of the 
drought. and of the war in the incidence and value of output, when the 
returns for the period since the year 1914 are compared with those vf 
preceding years, though the figures for 1916-17 show a decided recovery in 
the quantity and value of preserved and tinned meat, tongues, and rabbits. 
Drought was not so greatly an operative factor in retarding production, as 
was the war in restricting exportation, and incidentally production. But 
the figures relating to the meat-preserving industry should be taken in 
conjunction with the returns from the boiling-down establishments if the 
effects of the drought which prevailed throughout many districts of the 
State during the two and a half years preceding the outbreak. of.the war in 
Europe are to be approximately appreciated. In 1912 the total number of 
cattle ‘slaughtered for the combined purposes of boiling-down, meat- 
preserving (canning), and refrigerating represented fairly normal operations, 
for although it was a year of drought, the full effects of the visitation were 
not felt in all their stringency until the following year, when the number 
of cattle slaughtered for the purposes specified was more than doubled, and 
that of sheep increased by more than a third. The number of animals 
slaughtered in both denominations of live stock continued markedly to 
increase in 1914-15; but in 1915-16 there came a sudden drop, owing to the 
breaking of the drought, the restoration of a normal equation of stock to 
pasturage, a decline in exports of tallow, &., and a practical cessation of the 
oversea trade in canned and refrigerated meats; not because there was no 
demand for them, but on account of the restriction of shipping facilities and 
the transference of vessels to military transport services. 

The detailed figures relating to the freezing and eliilling of carease meat 
at refrigerating works during the year 1916-17 were as follow:— 


Live Stock Treated. | hye Chilled. Total. 

No. No. No. 
Bullocks and Cows = . {| 22,995 4,500 27,495 
Calves ou : see | 155 327 482 
Total... we vee ae|_ 238, 1F0 4,827 21,977 
Sheep vee eee B19,091 13,761 532,852 
Lambs an rer soe ...| 256,873 2,027 | 258,900 
Total ... tee ex wl 775,964 15,788 791,752 
Pigs ... wie “as ee 5 221 2,207 2,428 
Total: Carcases... w{ 799,335 22,822 822,157 


Biscuit, Confectionery, and Meal Factories. 


There were in the State 9 establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
biscuits, 6 of which were within the metropolitan area. The number of 
persons permanently employed was 1,546, and the greatest number at any 
oue time during the year 1,761. The full capacity of power provided was 
1,044 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery was £112,089, and the 
total value of output £805,940. During the year 1916-17 the flour used in 
these factories amounted to 11,486 tons, and the preduction of biscuits to 
28,604,495 lb., valued at £779,403, besides cakes, valued at £15,517, and dog 
biscuits, valued at £11,020, also made at these factories. 
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. The manufacture of confectionery, cakes, pastry, and ice-cream is an 
important metropolitan industry. Of 58 establishments engaged under this 
classification in New South. Wales, 4 only. were listed as being situated in 
the remainder of the State. The number of persons permanently employed 
was 1,685, and the greatest number at any one time during the year 1,927. 
The full capacity of power provided was 1,081 horse-power;.the plant and 
machinery were valued at £118,313, and the total output at £955,757. 

Fifteen factories, only one of which number was outside the metropolitan 
area, were engaged in the various processes of the preparation of oatmeal, 
rolled oats, cornflour or maize (maizena), ground rice, wheat-meal, flaked 
meal,-semolina, cereal meal, rye, macaroni, starch, and poultry foods. 

These included both milling and packing establishments.. The local manu- 
facture of these prepared grain products was concerned with the treatment 
of wheat, maize, oats, rice, rye, and the semolina-of commerce, and the 
production of 110,054 ewt. of oatmeal, valued approximately at £127,334; 
59,298 ewt. of maize meal, maize flour, and cornflour, valued at £89,523; 
5,010 ewt. of dressed rice, valued at £98,841; and flour, bran, pollard, rye, 
and other meals, semolina, macaroni, and starch, valued at £33,219. The 
number of hands permanently employed was 426, and the greatest number 
employed at any one time during the year was 463. The full capacity of 
power provided was 1,249 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was 
£96,336 ; and the total value of output £380,954. 


Flour-Mills, Biscuat Factories, &c. 


-The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the State, and prior to the declaration of 
War an export trade was progressively developing. The shortage of freight 
capacity has been a hardship to producers, because the wheat grown could. 
not be despatched oversea, either in the form of grain or of flour. The 
accumulation, and corresponding deterioration, of wheat became so0 alarming 
that many growers seriously contemplated the abandonment of the cultiva- 
tion of the-cereal for the apparently. more remunerative pursuit of stock- 
raising. In 1916-17 the season’s production of ‘wheat, after allowing a 
deduction for use of 6 bushels per head of population for consumption, per- 
mitted an exportation of 25,409,200 bushels, less seed wheat; and the year’s 
production of flour at the mills, after allowing a deduction for use of 198-6 
Tb. per head of population for consumption, equivalent to 185,174 tons, per- 
mitted an exportation of 145,889 tons of flour. 

The following table shows the average number of persons employed, the’ 
wheat treated, the flour made, and the power and value of plant jand 
machinery, in the flour-mills of the State for the past five years :— 


Average Piant and Machinery. 
A vee of Gis £1 porte 
our imployees, eat 
Year. ‘Mills. nolan treated. Flour made. Power 
: Working - (ful Value. 
Proprietors. : : j capacity). |. 
: bushels. | tons, h.-p. £ 

1912 69 964 12,065,733 255,359 | - 6,268 333,068 
1913 68... 1,035 13, 963,806 285,425 . 6,278 342,367 
1914-15 63 901 12,836,354 266,302 6,359 334,602 
1915-16 63 1,026 12,300,748 254,393 6,372 i 336,982 
1916-17 62 1,097 15,839,319 331,063 | 6,399 | 342,141 


In the year 1916-17 the amount of wheat treated at the mills was greater 
in quantity by 3,538,571 bushels than in 1915-16, but the total value. of 
production was more by only £588,848. From 15,839,319 bushels of wheat 
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the total output was 331,063 tons of flour valued at £8,586,428; of bran, 
75,044 tons, valued at £313,036; of pollard, 64,623 tons, valued at £321,379; 
of sharps and screenings, 3,106 tons, valued at £24,644; of wheatmeal, semo- 
. lima, and other meal preparations, 19,030 cwt., valued at £10,819;. and. of 
milling sundries to the value of £3,055—total value of the output of the 
flour-mills of the State for the year 1916-17, £4,259,361. If to this be added 
170 tons of flour, valued at £1,785, produced at the meal mills, the total pro- 
duction was of the value of £4,261,146. Of the 62 flour-mills in the State, 
9 only were included in metropolitan boundaries, and 58 were situated in the 
country division, few important towns being unprovided in this prime 
essential of a branch of*food production. The total number of persons per- 
manently employed was 1,097, and the greatest number employed during 
the year at any one time was 1,336. The full capacity of power provided 
wag 6,399 h.-p., but that actually used was 4,970 h.-p.; and the value of 
plant and machinery was £342,141. 


Preserved Vegetable Products. 


Preserved vegetable products are classified under two orders, namely 11 
and 12 of Class VI, and consist of jam, conserves, pickles, sauces, vinegar, 
and pulped condiments. Of the combined orders there were within the 
State 41 factories, of which number 32 were within the metropolitan area. 
The products treated are quoted as jams, canned and preserved fruits, 
crystallized fruit and preserved ginger, pickles, sauces, flavouring essences, 
condiments, yeast, vinegar, jelly crystals, and curry and custard powders. 
There were 19 jam and fruit canning factories in 1916-17, which gave per- 
manent employment to 827 persons, the greatest number at one time during 
the year being 1,266; the full capacity of power was 650 h.-p., the value of 
plant and machinery, £48,064; and the total value of output £764,448. The 
establishments engaged in the manufacture of pickles, sauces, vinegar, &e., 
numbered 22; they gave permanent employment to 370 persons, the greatest 
number at one time during the year being 454; the full capacity of power 
was 143 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery, £20,972; and the total 
value of output £202,381. , 

The principal articles produced in jam, pickle, and sauce factories during 
1916-17 were “32,940,804 lb. of jams, valued at £636,068; 5,309,936 Ib. of 
preserves, valued at £95,100; 1,489,951 lb. of dried and evaporated fruit and 
pulp, valued at £6,198; 390,827 lb. of candied peel, valued at £10,096; 
239,680 lb. of crystallized and preserved ginger, valued at £8,973; 2,120,096 
pints of pickles, valued at £49,677; 3,638,687 pints of sauces, valued at 
£74,026 ; 1,265,776 gallons of vinegar, valued at £41,269; and 198,503 gallons 
of yeast, valued at £10,606; besides table syrups and cordials. In the manu- 
facture of these goods, 181,126 ewt. of sugar and 457,702 ewt. of fruit and 
other materials were used. 

Jam and fruit-canning is an industry which awaits systematic develop- 
ment in New South Wales; the climtate and soil are admirably adapted for 
fruit growing, nevertheless a large proportion of the local demand is sup- 
plied by importation, atlhough there exists the anomaly of hundreds of tons 
of fruit grown in the State being yearly wasted. The marked increase in 
the output of jam, and more particularly of canned and preserved fruit, 
during the statistical years 1915-16 and 1916-17, is due largely to. the effort 
made to fulfil the contract with the Imperial Government for supplies of 
these articles of food for the British Army. 


State Canning and Pulping Factories. 

In counection with the State industrial undertaking of the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area the Government established a fruit and vegetable cannery 
at Leeton for the manufacture of jams, pickles, and sauces, and a pulping 
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factory at Mirrool. The canning factory closed the year with a net loss of 
£9,577, largely owing to the expense incurred in purchase of raw material, 
a.e., fruit, vegetables, and ingredients. Production was valued at £27,387; 
and the amount expended in wages and salaries, raw materials, and motive 
power at £28,510. The quantity of jam manufactured was 167,448 lb., and 
of fruit and vegetables, 928,790 lb.; besides 925,647 lb. of fruit pulp, 564 
pints of pickles, and 7,356 fints of sauces. The number of hands employed 
during the year was from 40 to 45 males and 10 females; and the motive 
power provided comprised 2 steam engines and 10 electric motors of a full 
capacity of 110 h.-p. and 19 h.-p. respectively; of the steam 75 h.-p. was 
actually used, together with the whole of the electric power.. The pulping 
factory at Mirrool showed a loss of £968 on the year’s operations. 


Sugar Mills. 

The manufacture of sugar has long been an important industry. As far 
back as 1878 there. were 50 mills in the State, but there are now only 3, and 
employment is afforded to a smaller number of persons than were cneaped 
ten years ago. 

The reason for the decline in the manufacture of sugar is to he found in 
the decrease of the area put under sugar-cane in New South Wales. In 
the prosperous days of sugar production as a primary industry, the northern 
coast, from Kempsey to the Queensland: border, was exploited by the 
growers, and mills for treating the cane were established at or near the area 
of cultivation. To-day the cultivation of sugar-cane is confined practically 
to the Richmond, the Tweed, the Brunswick, and the Clarence Rivers, and 
the area farmed is yearly diminishing, as other more profitable crops can be 
grown. Queensland is the great sugar centre of Australia on account-of its 
immunity from the frosts which retard the cultivation of the cane in higher 
latitudes. 

The raw sugar manufactured in 1916-17 was valued at £289, 152, and the 
molasses at £2,792, the quantity of cane crushed being 148,558 tons. 

The nuimiber of ‘mills and of persons employed, and the quantity of sugar 
and molasses manufactured, together with the capacity of horse-power used, 
during the last ANS. years, are shown i in the following table. 


ae | Horse-power 
Average Quantity manufactured. of Plant 
Year. | Sugar Mills. | Number of (full capacity). 
Employees. = 7 | 

| ‘ Sugar. | Molasses. Steam. 
i i “| ewt. | gallons. | — h.-p. 
1912 3B | 469 336,340 | 667,100 | 2,835 
1913; 3 486 443,840 966,000 | 2,885 
1914-15: 3 437 400,580 | 1,104,000 | 2,885 
1915-16 3 i 463 382,870 | 1,099,000 2,032 
1916-1 vie _ 3 ' 427 321,280 781,870 1,638 


Sugar Refinery. 


There is but one sugar refinery in the State, and as it treats both local and 
imported raw product its operations are extending each year. During the. 
year 1916-17 it handled 2,375,000 ewt. of raw sugar, which gave an output 
of 2,319,900 ewt. of the refined article of commerce, valued at £2,784,518. 

The three mills, which were situated respectively at Harwood Island, on 
the Clarence River, at Broadwater, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on 
the Tweed, together with the refinery at Pyrmont, Sydney, during the year 
1916-17 furnished with permanent employment 1,041 persons, the greatest 
uuinber at one time during the year being 1,182; the full capacity of power 
supplied was 3,713 h.-p.; the value of plant aud machinery, £987,248; 
and the total value of output, £3,076,462. ; 
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Aerated Water and Cordial Factories. 


The total number of factories engaged in the production of aerated waters, 
cordials, &c., in the State was 207, of which number 30 only were within the 
metropolitan area. The listed articles manufactured included various kinds 
of aerated waters and cordials, soda-water, ginger-beer, lemonade, non- 
intoxicating beers, hygienic beverages, bottled mineral waters, and fruit 
juices and extracts. These 207 establishments furnished ermanént employ- 
ment duritig the year 1916-17 to 1,182 persons, the greatest number at any 
one time during the year being 1,890; the full capacity of power supplied 
was 1,490 horse-power; the value of pleut and machinery, £172, 765; and the 
total value of output, £568,780. 

Particulars regarding the output of aerated-water factories show that 
during 1916-17 the following articles were produced :—1,150,618 syphons, 
valued at £20,477, and 4,868,859 dozen bottles of aerated waters, valued at 
£384,972 ; 175,200 dozen of cordials and syrups, valued at £88,884; 383,737 
dozen of hop ‘beer, valued at £34,695; 551,502 dozen of ginger beer, valued 
at £52,066; and 114,198 dozen of other cordials, valued at £10,405; the total 
value at the factories being £601,178. The number of persons employed 
varies with the season of the year, the greatest number at work in 1916-17 
being 1,390. In addition to their output of aerated waters and other non- 
intoxicant beverages, some of these establishments manufactured vinegar, 
sauces, and ice, which are included in the general returns for these articles. 


Breweries. 


There were in the State 22 establishments classed as breweries, of which 
3, the largest and most important, were within metropolitan boundaries. In 
4908 there were 37 breweries in New South Wales, but though the number 
is decreasing, the output during the last ten years shows an increase. The 
29, breweries furnished permanent employment to 1,003 persons, the greatest 
number employed during 1916-17 being 1,153. The full capacity of power 
supplied was 4,508 h.-p., plant and machinery were valued at POR 8,879, and 
the total value of output was £1, 436,733. 

The materials used in breweries for manufacturing purposes and— the 
actual output during the last five years were as follow :— 


{ | Ale, Beer and 
; A Other ars 
Year, | Malt. Hops. | Sugar, Materials. | ais Lawewe ae 
bushels. | lb. | tons. centals. | gallons, 

1912 773, 194 891,535 5,048 8,286 | 22,741,332 

1913 809,171 909,116 5,218 9,404 24,212,202 

1914-15 838, 148 893,050 5,192 6,044 24,434,147 

1915-16 666,088 849,161 5,223 3,657 23,889, 737 
1916-17 


678,206 | 805,514 5,366 | 3,336 22,485,765 


In the following table is given the quantity on which excise was paid :— 


Average ; - ‘Horse- 
Number of Ale, Beer and power of 
Year. . | Breweries, | Em} odin sce aaa : one 
oe 
; gallons. “h.-p. 
1912 33 1,020 22,126,426 1,926 
1913 . 31 1,043 23,516,656 | 2,186 
1914-15 27 1,045 23,516,877 | 3,965 
1915-16 24 940 22,997,466 4,191 
1916-17 22 1,003 21,851,727 4,508 
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The total value at the breweries of the 21,851,727 gallons of ale; beer, and 
stout made during 1916-17, and ‘on. which -exeise was. paid, amounted to 
£1,042 ,309. : 


Spices and Grocers’ Sundries. . 


Order 17 relates to a number of miscellaneous articles which, for con- 
venience of reference, may be grouped as spices and grocers’ sundries. They 
overlap and invade not only other orders of Class VI, but also many orders. 
of other classes, comprising, as they do, processes and packing of widely 
divergent materials for distribution. Tea-blending; coffee and evcoa roast- 
ing and grinding; the drying, canning, and packing of vegetables, fruits,. 
and herbs; the preparation for marketing of sugar, salt, spices, sago, rice, 
cornflour, ‘eplit- -peas, arrowroot, chicory, candied peel, miscellaneous condi- 
ments, foods, and perfumes; the bottling of olive, salad, castor, and cotton- 
seed oils; and the manufacture of grocers’ requisites of all kinds, come 
under this classification of industry, of which in 1916-17 there were in the 
State 38 establishments, inclusive of one outside the metropolitan area. 
The number of persons permanently employed under this heading during 
the year was 742, and the greatest number at any one time during the 
twelvemonth 835; the full capacity of power supplied was 503 h.-p.; the 
value of plant and machinery, £31,311; and the total value of output, 
£845,401. 


Distilleries. 


There are three distilleries in the State, two of which are wine distilleries, 
whilst the third is connected with the process of sugar-refining. 


During the year 1916-17, the Customs Department issued 26 vigneron’s 
licenses. The greater part of the white spirit distilled from molasses is 
subsequently methylated; of the remainder, part is used for making rum, 
and part for fortifying vinegar, perfumes, &c. Almost all the white spirit: 
distilled from wine is used for fortifying the production of vintages. A 
small but yearly increasing quantity is used for making brandy. 


During 1916-17, the quantity of white spirit distilled from 396,494 ewt. of 
molasses was 1,934,904 gallons, and from 72,655 gallons of wine 10,702 
gallons, exclusive of 8,154 gallons distilled by vignerons from 47,704 gallons 
of wine. The total quantity of white spirit produced during the year by 
vignerons and at distilleries was~18,856 gallons from 120,359 gallons of 
wine. The quantity of manufactured spirits produced was as follows:— 
Brandy, 10,698 gallons; rum, 41,338 gallons; rectified spirit, 414,727 eallons; 
and methylated spirit, 729,574 gallons. 


The State’s three distilleries afforded Neunaient employment for 34 per- 
sons, the greatest number at any one time during the twelvemonth being 
36. The full capacity of power provided was 144 h.-p.; the value of plant 
and machinery was £62,165; and the total value of output, £83,805. 


Ice and Refrigerating. 


The manufacture and utilization of ice are of paramount importance in 
a country subject to severe summers, or in which long distances have to be 
traversed, or perishable food retained in storage awaiting exportation. The 
‘refrigerating, freezing, chilling, packing, and cold-storage establishments in 
the State numher 110, of which 30 are within metropolitan boundaries; and 
the articles treated comprise carcase meat, poultry, rabbits, hares, fish, milk, 
cream, butter, eggs, general dairying produce, and perishable food products. 
Factories for the production of ice mainly for distribution numbered 46, 
and of these 20- were within the metropolitan area. Two aerated water 
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factories in the country division algo produced a small quantity of ice, which 
is included in the total. Some refrigerating works sell a certain amount of 
their production of ice to the public, but they are not numerous. ' The 
quantity of ice manufactured in 1916-17, for all uses, amounted to 61,185 
tons, valued at £98,248; and the total yalue of the output of ice and 
refrigerating works was £5,721,338. The number of persons permanently 
employed was 1,555, with a maximum number during the twelvemonth of 
1,951; the full capacity of power supplied was 10,533 h.-p.; and the value 
of plant and machinery was £599,508. 


Malting. 


In connection with the brewing industry, there were 4 establishments 
engaged in the malting of grain—1 in the metropolitan area and 8 in the 
country division, at Hornsby, Mittagong, and Tamworth respectively. Dur- 
ing the year 1916-17 they treated 337,533 bushels. of barley, and produced 
325,997 bushels of malt, valued at £110,289. Malting is classed as a dis- 
tinct order (20), and in 1916-17 the industry furnished permanent employ- 
ment for 57 persons, 68 being the highest number during the twelvemonth. 
The full capacity of power supplied was 281 h.-p.; the value of plant and 
machinery was £41,602; and the total value of output, £112,177. 


Tobacco Manufactures. 


Fifteen factories under this classification were in operation during the 
year 1916-17, and they were all situated within the metropolitan area. _ Of 
these, 9 were engaged in the manufacture of cigars, 3 in that of tobacco 
(so described), 2 in that of cigarettes, and 1 in the manufacture of tobacco 
and cigarettes. The number of persons permanently employed was 1,930, 
and the maximum during the twelvemonth, 2,118; the full capacity of power 
supplied was 664 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £131,878; and 
the total value of output, £1,983,839. 


Tobacco Factories. 


Tobacco of local manufacture but of foreign-grown leaf is to a large 
extent superseding the imported article; cigarettes made in this State now 
practically command the Australian market, and the manufacture of cigars 
js inereasing also. About a seventh of the tobacco manufactured in New 
South Wales is grown in the State. In consequence of the shortage in 
shipping it might have been expected that an impetus would be given to the 
manufacture of tobaceo of Australian growth, but this expectation has not 
been fulfilled. It is true that importations of cut and manufactured tobacco 
released from bond were less than those of the previous year by 20,655 Tb. 
and 70,965 lb. respectively, of cigars by 2,426 lb., and of unmanufactured leaf 
by 138,210 lb., though cigarettes for which duty was paid showed an increase 
of 7,888 lb. on those similarly released from bond during 1915-16; but these 
results were merely incidental to difficulties of importation created by the 
war, and forshadowed a tobacco famine rather than heralded the creation 
of a new industry and an extension of the area under cultivation to the 
tobacco-plant. In 1915-16 tobacco was grown on 1,277 acres; the year’s 
crop was 9,563 ewt., valued at £26,780; in 1916-17 the area under tobacco 
was 952 acres. The crop was a failure, and returned only 921 ewt., valued 
at £3,820. There was, therefore, a falling-off on the figures of the preceding 
year, in the area placed under tobacco cultivation, of over 25 per cent.; of 
production, of over 90 per cent.; and of value, of nearly 86 per cent. There 
were 69 fewer operatives employed in tobacco manufacturing during 1916-17 
than during 1915-16. 
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The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
for the last five years. The large increase in the number of females 
employ ed is due principally to the extension of cigarette making. 


| 


| Average | Tobacco Leaf used, eco, Cigars, and 
| Auinber of exclusive of waste. ere eee ara: 
To! Establish Employees. | — ee 
“ ) -ments, | Australian | : 
Males.) Females grown | Tapored Tobacco. Cigee Cigars. 
Leaf. . 
; __jb. Ib. | Ib. Ib. | Ib. 
1912 | 22 694 748 | 760,543 | 5,305,654 | 4,170,853 | 2,377,554 | 80,537 
1913 | 24 §92 895 | 727,759 | 5,085,083 | 3,885,562 2'526, 130 86,264 
1914-15 | 18 1 785 978 | 924,781 | 5,756,052 | 4,523,617 | 2,866,283 | 102,260 
1915-16 | 17 884 | 1,085 | 988,183 | 6,363,446 | 5,041,172 3, 043,134 | 98,626 
1916-17 | 15 868 | 1,062 ' 863,475 | 6,239,766 | 5,013,094 | 2,790,994 | 100,342 
i \ i j 


The value at the factories of the tobacco manufactured in 1916-17 was 
£1,037,710; cigarettes, £872,069; and cigars, £67,471; the total being 
£1,97 7,250. The number of cigarettes and cigars represented by the above- 
mentioned weights were 1,245,559,867 and 8,882,235 respectively. 


VII—Crotnixe, Textine Faprics, &. 


Manufactories dealing with the industries relating to textile fabrics and 
the making of articles of attire afford the greatest numerical employment 
of any in the State, but with regard to production, and to wages paid per 
employee, they are much below several other classes. The number of per- 
sons engaged in each branch of the industry during 1916-17 is shown in the 
following table :— 


| Establish- Average Number Power Used. 
ments. | of Employees, | Value of 
| ] } gs lineluding Working \e | Machin- 
Industry. i ue | Proprietors. | = ery, - 
gi Hz i 8 5 Tools and 
a 35 | -—-—- Steam. ‘£ | 2 |S 
| 5 | 88) "| 3 S | Plant. 
; & | & | Males. | Females. 3 | ° 
1 | Fl cs 
. j ; 
: i | hp. | h.-p.| he-p 
Woollen and Tweed Mills ie 6 Pe 6) 6 444 | 590 | 1,058 /1,220 | 200 | 188,158 
Hosiery and Knitting Factories 2 Ad 20); 18 94 514 | 44| 125 28,455 
_ Boots and Shoes .. i a --| 116 | 101 i 2,694 1,702 | 195| 668 | 480) 155,947 
Slop Clothing —.. cs ae -.| 91; 8 67 4,152 - | 385 40,367 
Clothing (Tailoring) + oe -.| 331 | 60] 1,779 3,159 1 97 3 25,652 
Clothing (Waterproof and Oilskin) oes f, 5) 5 50 185 as 36 Pet 3,8 
Dressmaking ‘and Millinery (makers”™ i | 
materials). . 234 70 14 | 4,957 | 4; 189; .. 24,567 
Dressmaking and Millinery: (oustomers’ i | 
materials) .. . ors se 85; 23 9 703 oe 30 oe 4,397 
Dyeworks and Cleaning | ae *s “ 16, 10 83} 89 47 30 | .13 11,164 
Furriers... é 5 e's at ch 9° 4} 33 60... 6 26 358 
Hatgand Caps... . oe se + 33 8t 468 /* 895 | 349] 294 29 72,401 
Shirts, Ties and Hearts | oe 8 E46 42 | 722 227) 37 | 22,852 
Rope and Cordage & we Ss we 6: 6; 299 16 130 | 108 | 235 36,9038 
Bailmaking an ee ae . 5 3 | 23 4 8 3 2 620 
Tents and “Tarpaulins nis ae us --| J1y 10; 14s 273 |. 119 8 13,965 
Total es a . «| 1,035 481 | 7,197 19,011 1,832 13,537 | 1,046 628,999 


Most of the industries andes the classification showed good average time 
worked per employee. .The orders individualised as waterproof and oilskin 
elothing, rope and cordage, sailmaking, and tents and tarpaulins, averaged 
12 months. Other averages were:—Hats and caps, 11:87; boots and shoes, 
11-84; tailoring, 11-83; shirts, ties, and. scarfs, 11:83; dressmaking and 
inillinery (makers’ material), 11-78; hosiery and knitted goods, 11:72; slop 
clothing, 11:72; woollen and tweed mills, 11:69; dressmaking and millinery 
(customers’ materials), 11-52; dyeworks and cleaning, 10-74; and furriers, 
10-17. The average time made by the class as a whole was. 11:78 months. 

33705-—C 
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Woollen and Tweed Mills. 


Although New South Wales is one of the greatest wool-producing coun- 
tries in the world, those engaged in the manufacture of woollen materials 
numbered only 1,084. in 1916-17, or 135 fewer workers than during the 
preceding year, though the number rose to 1,193 in the course of the twelve- 
month. Woollen mills were amongst the earliest established in the State, 
but the industry has progressed very slowly. 

In 1916-17 there were 6 establishments under this classification, of which 
number 8 were situated within the metropolitan area and 3 in the remainder 
of the State. The full capacity of the power supplied was 2,603 h.-p., and 
the value of plant and machinery £188,158. The total output of the woollen 
mills for the year 1916-17 was £712,531. 

Details of employment, output, and motive power for the last five years 
are shown in the following table :— 


Average Number of Emp! 4 
| Woollen Gneludes Working Proprietors): Phrasal | Horse-power 
Year, ae ty eed: 4 Tweed of a 
| Mills. j capach 
| | Males. | Females, | Total. | manufactured. | “SPAY 
i 
| j i 
| yds. h.-p. 
ig | 5 351 | 413 | 764 | 1,143,046 1,029 
1913 5 =, ~— 3360 416 776 1,312,363 2,015 
1914-15 5 | 3879 576 | 955 1,718,903 2,493 
1915--16 5 | 501 668 1,169 2,447,910 2,548 
1916-17 6 | 444 590 1,034 2,194,955 | 2,603 
t 


During 1916-17, 3,278,494 lb. of scoured wool, 8,000 lb. of tops, 151,560 1b. 
of cotton, and other materials (principally imported yarn and dyes) to the 
value of £127,389, were used in the mills; and, in addition to the tweed and 

‘cloth shown above, and valued at £541,949, flannel, blankets, rugs, and 
shawls, to the value of £120,174, were also manufactured. Until the latter 
half of 1905 there was only a very small demand for locally woven cloth, 
and since then the market has grown but slowly. The 8,000 lb. of tops 
mentioned above were used for the production of 7,200 yards of woollen 
yarn at the new spinning mill recently established at Erskineville. The 
spinning was performed entirely by female labour, 28 hands being employed, 
and the power was supplied by two electric motors, the full capacity of 
50 h.-p. of which was used. Nevertheless, the prejudice against Australian 
tweeds and similar fabrics is now fast diminishing under necessity, and. it 
is possible that, when peace is concluded, the industry will expand beyond 
local needs, and that exports of manufactured cloth will take the place of 
exports of raw wool. In the meantime the difficulties confronting oversea 
coinmunication with Europe should act as a large measure of protection for 
the fostering of the enterprise. 


To these items must be added the production of noils to the value of 
£11,695, of tops to the value of ‘£19, 298, and of woollen yarn valued at 
£12,067. : 

Hosiery and Knitting Factories. 

‘The industries under this classification during the year 1916-17 numbered 
20, of which 2 only were outside metropolitan boundaries, and. 1 outside the 
county of Cumberland. These factories were engaged in knitting fine and 
ordinary hosiery, woollen articles of apparel, &e., and in making yarn for 
thé manufacture of woollen goods. It is to be noted that the preparation 
of yarn is a branch of industry pursued also in the woollen mills under the 
main class. The number of ‘persons permanently employed was 608; and 
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the greatest number at any one time during the year, 696. The full capacity 
of power provided was 215 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was 
£28,485; and the total value of output, £194,543. 

Statisties of hosiery and knitting factories are available for the past six 
years; previously they were included with those of woollen and tweed mills. 

The following statement shows the number of factories, particulars of 
employments, the value of goods manufactured, and the fall capacity of 
motive power supplied for the five years, 1912-17: — 


| Average nuinber of Employees. Value Horse- 
of Goods | power of 
] Manufac- | Plant (full 
Males. | Females. Total. tured. capacity). 
| 


Year. | Factories. 


i : £ h.p. 

1912 | 9 65 | 308 373 71,692 88 
1913 13 60 320 330 78,718 97 
1914-15 16 71 416 487 111,475 138 
1915-16 | 19 84 522 606 180,285 167 
1916-17 | 20 os | 514 608 194,543 215 


The output of the factories has increased largely since the establishment: 
of the industry as an independent enterprise. The requirements of the 
Commonwealth Defence Department have been a great stimulus to this 
branch of textile industry, and some of the factories have been working: 
overtime ever since the opening months of the War. : 


Boot and Shoe Factories. 


The number of establishments occupied during the year 1916-17 in various 
branches of boot and shoe manufacture was 115, of which 94 were situated 
within the metropolitan area, and 21 in the remainder of the State. These: 
included factories for boots, for shoes, and factories which made both boots 
and shoes. Certain firms made uppers, or cut soles, or supplied heels. Some 
made only shoes and slippers, or nursery shoes, or infants’ shoes and soft- 
sole shoes, whilst others added repairing as a branch of their business. The 
greatest number of persons employed during the year 1916-17 was 4,833, 
but the average number permanently working was 4,396; the full capacity 
of power supplied was 1,670 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery, 
£155,947; and the total value of output, £1,829,323. 

For the year 1916-17 the output of boots and shoes was valued at 
£1,718,556; slippers, &c., at £53,282; and uppers, at £17,922. Other work to 
the value of £39,942 was performed during: the year, and this included 
repairs, the manufacture of heels, &c. In the manufacture of boots, &e., in 
1916-17, approximately 5,417,808 lb. weight of sole leather was used, and 
7,585,256 square feet of upper leather, besides other material to the value 
of £201,998, which included heels, linings, trimmings, facings, eyelets, &e. 


A Number of Empl 7 : Te 
satanic aren a : Working PrOpHetOrs) | Output (as returned by ies 
Year, Shoe | oo =e ate a 
Factories. | : tye 
vals . Sli Infant: 
Males. | Females. ; ‘Total. “|’ a as Eppes, : intents Uppers, 
| i aye ; . and Cloth Shoes. - 
| Be es a ; pairs.’ pairs. paits. 
1912 ‘103 2,779 ‘1,612 | 4,391" 3,885, 267 -. 399,874 | | 61,647 
1918 |. . 105 2,703 1,559 4,262 |. 3,640,068 { 310,026. 53,295 
1914-15) 108 | 2,634 1,471 4,105 | 3,530,172 . 311,873 54,777 
1915-16) 103 2,540 1,659 |. 4 199° 3,552,021 291; "366° 43. 735 
1916-17} 115 2,694 ] 1,702 4, 7396 f: 8,784,749 “| 389,378 je: 56,20) 
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Ninety-one businesses were, during 1916-17, engaged in the manufacture 
of slop clothing, 5 only (all in Newcastle) being outside the metropolitan 
area. Of the 86 metropolitan and suburban businesses of Sydney, 67 worked 
up proprietors’ materials, and 19 the materials supplied by warehousemen. 
The articles manufactured ranged from men’s ready-made clothing, slop 
suits, and overalls, to women’s costumes, skirts, blouses, mantles, coats, 
robes, and gowns, children’s frocks, underclothing, and soft goods. The 
number of persons permanently employed during the year 1916-17 was 4,919, 
and the greatest number 5,552, over 84 per cent. of the employees being 
females. The full capacity of power supplied was 435 h.-p., and the value 
of plant and machinery £40,367. The total output was valued at £1,237,935. 


Tailoring, which included ladies’ tailoring, and has reference to work 
performed to order and according to measurements, was represented in the 
State by 351 establishments, of which number 197 were within mctropolitan 
-boundaries and 154 in the remainder of the State. The number of persons 
permanently employed was 4,938, and the greatest number during the year 
5,548, about 64 per cent. of the employees being females. The full capacity 
‘of power supplied was 109 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery 
was £25,652, and of output £1,169,666. 

That branch of the manufacturing clothing industry engaged in the 
‘making of waterproofs and oilskin garments occupied 5 factories, all within 
the metropolitan area. The number of persons permanently employed was 
235, over 78 per cent. being females. The full capacity of power supplied 
was 36 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery, £3,158, and of output 
£106,841. 

Orders 6 and 7, under this classification, relate to dressmaking and mil- 
dinery, and include women’s wearing apparel generally. The first of these 
-categories dealt with the fabrieation of makers’ materials, and the second 
with that of materials supplied by the customers. Under the first heading 
were 234 businesses, 58 of which were in the country division; under the 
-second, 85 businesses, with 15 in the country division. Of the total number, 
“319, only 68 were situated in the country division, which includes the extra- 
metropolitan portion of the county of Cumberland. The articles manu- 
faetured comprised everything defined as dressmaking and millinery, white- 
work, costumes, mantles, blouses, skirts, underclothing, corsets, brassiers, 
hose-supporters, fancy work, art needlework, trimmings, fancy lace and 
collars, fancy linen embroidery, regalia, juvenile clothing, baby linen, ladies’ 
aprons and overalls, hats and toques, feathers, and artificial flowers. The 
number of persons permanently employed in the combined orders was 5,833, 
less than 8 per cent. being males; the greatest number employed during the 
twelvenionth was 6,528. The full capacity of power supplied was 245 horse- 
power; the value of plant and machinery, £28,964, aud of output £905,275. 


Under order 8 were listed 16 establishments engaged in dyeing and clean- 
ing, bleaching, and renovating clothing, and curling, cleaning, and dressing 
feathers. Some businesses associated with their operations tailoring and 
pressing. All these establishments were within the metropolitan area, and 
furnished with permanent employment 172 persons, the greatest number 

“employed at any one time during the year being 202. They were supplied 
with motive power-ef 117 horse-power full capacity; the value of plant and 
machinery was £11,164, and the value of output £41,742. . 


Order 9 relates to the treatment and preparation of furs for manufacture 
as articles of wearing apparel, &c. There were in the State 9 establishments 
occupied with this industry, 1 only being outside the metropolitan area. 
They furnished with permanent employment 93 persons; the full capacity 
of: the power supplied was. 57 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery, 

- £358, and of output for the year 1916-17 £30,937. 
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State Clothing Factory. 


The State Clothing Factory, which, since the 1st January, 1913, has been 
classed as an industrial undertaking, showed, on the 30th June, 1917, a 
trading profit of £2,336, and a net profit of £1,791, an improvement on last 
year’s results of £1,202 and £709 respectively. The value of the manu- 
factured clothing was £47,504, and was supplied to the Public Service-only. 

The capital at the 30th June, 1917, was £13,170, the addition thereto 
during the year being £305. The working capital of £12,000 was provided 
from Expenditure Suspense Account by the Treasurer, at the moderate. rate 
of 3 per cent. The clothing being for the service of Public Departments, 
any profit of the undertaking through enhanced prices is to the detriment 
of the votes of the Department concerned, and the losses to their advautage, 
provided the rates do not exceed those which would obtain if supplies were: 
secured from contracting firms. 


Hat and Cap Factories. 


There has been considerable expansion in the industry organized for the. 
manufacture of hats and caps. Until 1898 it employed fewer than 100; 
persons, but in 1916-17 there were 1,368, of which number over 65 per cent. 
were females. The greatest number of persons employed during the twelve-. 
month was 1,512. 

There were 33 establishments listed under this classification, of which 
1 only was outside the metropolitan area. ‘The order included vatious 
branches of the industry relating to the manufacture of men’s and women’s 
hats and caps, of tweed, straw, felt, fur, and muslin; the manufacture of 
men’s helmets, and certain operations of millinery. They were supplied 
with motive power the full capacity of which was 823 horse-power; and the. 
value of plant and machinery was £72,401. 


Average Number of Employees 
Hat and | (includes Working Proprietors). woke Peuta im 


Year. Cap | (full Tools, and 
Factories. Males. Females. | Total. capacity). | Plant. 
} 
1 1 
| h.-p. £ 
1912 35 546 | 1,051 1,597 | 863 61,873. 
1913 38 570 | 975 1,545 | 786 69,396 
1914-15 36 511 | 918 1,429 821 68,316 
1915-16 36 515 | 1,044 | 1,559 768 75,941 
1916-17 33 468 895 | 1,363 823 72,401 


The hats and caps manufactured during 1916-17 numbered 2,473,333, 
valued at £396,983. The total output, inclusive of miscellaneous work, was. 
£426,826. ; 

Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs. 


Shirts, ties, and scarfs were manufactured at 48 establishments, 2 of 
which, at Newcastle, were outside the metropolitan area. Of the 48 metro- 
politan businesses, 29 were engaged in the fabrication of articles from 
tnakers’ materials, and 17 of articles made from materials supplied by 
customers. The kinds of goods manufactured were identical in each case, 
and included shirts, pyjamas, handkerchiefs, collarettes, scarfs, ties, neck- 
wear and embroidery, underclothing and sleeping attire, silk knitted goods, 
certain descriptions of whitework, and various articles of men’s mercery. 
The number of persons permanently employed in 1916-17 was 1,854, and 
the greatest number at any one time during the twelvemonth 2,101. Of the 
workers engaged, over 92 per cent. were females. The full capacity of 
power supplied was 292 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery, 
£22,852, and of output £477,696, 
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Rope and Cordage, Sails, Tents, &e. 


There were in New South Wales 6 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of rope and cordage, &c, and they were all within the metro- 
politan area. Their operations included the fabrication of rope, fishing- 
lines, and binder and packing twine, and they were arranged under order 12 
of Class VII. Order 13 relates to sailmaking, 5 establishments being 
eceupied with this industry, including 1 at Newcastle, outside metropolitan 
boundaries. The last-inentioned associated tent and tarpaulin with sail 
making; and one of the metropolitan firms made tents as well as sails. The 
manufacture of tents and tarpaulins, together with bags and sacks, was 
listed under order 14. In this description of manufacturing industry 11 
establishments were engaged, all situated within metropolitan boundaries. 
Some of these businesses dealt only with tents, or tarpaulins, or calico and 
hessian bags and sacks, or loose covers; others made both tents and tar- 
paulins, one made sails in addition, and canvas and leather goods were 
associated branches of 2 factories. The 22 establishments of the three 
orders together furnished permanent employment for 763 persons, of whom 
over 38 per cent. were females; and the greatest number employed during 
the twelvemonth was 890. The full capacity of power supplied was 751 


horse-power; the value of plant and machinery, £51,493, and of output 
£666,960. 


VITIL—Booxs, Paper, Printina, &c. 


Order 1 of Class VIII, inclusive of the Government Printing Office, was 
represented by 9 establishments, all situated within the metropolitan area. 
‘Four of these were engaged in linotyping work, 3 in electrotyping and 
stereotyping, and 1 in tin-pointing. Ninety-four persons were permanently 
employed, the greatest number at any one time during the year being 102. 
The full capacity of power supplied was 67 horse-power; the value of plant 
and machinery was £16,917, and of output £22,585. 

Order 2 was represented by 82 establishments, all situated within the 
metropolitan area. The Industries persued were diverse in character, and 
some overlapped with orders of other classes. They included the manu- 
facture of paper, cards, cardboards, and paper-boards, besides articles made 
from thesé materials, such as paper patterns, general stationery, paper 
boxes, paper bags, and cardboard boxes and egg-fillers. Printing was 
associated as an industry with the manufacture of stationery, paper bags, 
box-making, and “ hand-work.” The manufacture of corrugated fibre-board 
boxes came under this classification, and industries such as confetti and 
sensitized paper. These factories gave permanent employment to 1,402 
persons, of whom over 55 per cent. were females; and the greatest number 
at any one time during the year was 1,608. The full capacity of power 
supplied was 1,807 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery, £196,961, 
and of output "£602, 161. 

Order 3 was vepresented by 13 establishments, all situated withiu the 
‘metropolitan area. The basic industry was engraving, and included its 
‘photographic and process varieties, metal-label and brass-band making, 
‘printing as associated with engraving, and the embossing of stationery. 
‘These establishments gave permanent employment to 175 persons, the 
‘greatest number at any one time during the year being 191. The full 
capacity of power provided was 92 horse-power; the value of plant and 
machinery was £17,135, and of output £46,435. 

Printing, binding, and correlated crafts were arranged under order 4 and 
sub-order 4a, the latter relating to newspapers, some of the plants of which 
engaged in ‘<ob-printing in addition to their prescribed business of pro- 
viding periodical: literature. Under the first classification 197 establish- 
ments were enumerated, of which 22 were outside metropolitan boundaries. 
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Of printing offices and printeries so described, apart from newspaper busi- 
nesses, there were in the State 131, inclusive of 18 in the country division; 
and 10 establishments engaged in printing and binding, inclusive of 8 in 
the country division. The only other establishment outside the metro- 
politan area under order 4 was one engaged in printing and binding a book 
of picturesque views. The 55 other establishments under order 4 were all 
within the metropolitan area, and included 8. specific branches of the 
Government Printing Office. The industries listed, in different categories 
of association, were lithographic, letterpress and commercial printing, the 
manufacture of stationery, account books, rubber stamps and pattern-cards, 
oe aa gold-stamping, publishing, and the designing of Christmas 
cards. 


The order printing and binding furnished with employment 7,858 persons, 
of whom nearly 23 per cent. were females; and the greatest number of per- 
sons employed during the year 1916-17 was 8,568. The full capacity of 
power provided was 5,539 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery 
was £1,050,297, and of output £2,833,197. Of the 204 newspaper printeries 
(many of which performed also job-printing), 27 were in the metropolitan 
area, and 177 in the country division. The metropolitan newspaper plants 
furnished permanent employment to 1,655 persons, the greatest number em- 
ployed during the twelvemonth being 1,755. The total capacity of power 
provided was 2,388 horse-power; the value of plant and machinery was 
£306,778, and of output £931,276. The country press offices permanently 
employed 1,141 persons, the greatest number during the twelvemonth being 
1,254. The total capacity of power provided was 797 horse-power; the value 
of plant and machinery was £232,192, and of output £196,449. The news- 
paper industry was almost entirely masculine in type of employment. 

[ 


5 ET . 
: AI a eS i 
52g a = Greatest num- aes 3 a 2 
6as M. Total. | 48 Bj ber. employed | © EE Eee Output. 
ZSei | SB) at one time. Hos aso |. 
ae | ee Pee | S28 
i } 3) i 
l M. FL; bp. £ | £ 
Metropolitan.| 27 | 1,534! 1,655 | 121! 1,623 132]! 2,388 | 306,778 931,276 
Country -| 177) 1,055 | 1,141 86 | 1, 162-92 | 797 | 282,192 ; 196,449 
Total .... 204 | 2,589 | 2,796 | 207; 2,785 224 8,185 | 538,970 1,127,725 


_ The details of each order arranged under this industrial class are shown 
in the subjoined table for the year 1916-17. It is necessary to note that all 
printing establishments did not represent businesses trading as such, as a 
number of firms engaged in general commerce had a printing department 
attached to their chief depéts, and performed all the work of printing, &., 
connected with their special enterprise. 


( 


: Aneres? Number e 
Establish- of Employees = 
ments, (includes Work- Power Used. | 3 a 
ing Proprietors). | EV 
Industry. a : = ig Pa 
ty & =I | Sac 
| g ‘8 ke & 
- & 4 Males. iFemales.; & & a Pig a 
2/53 3 S 2 3 
3 |Ps a, es 1/O!] 
pe at a a t 
: | 
h.-p. | h.-p. | b.-p. 
Electrotyving and Stereotyping ... dei 9 9 85 9 wal 51 a 16,917 
Paper-making, Paper-boxes, bia etc. ...) 32 60) 627 775 458 | 741 36 196,961 
Photo-engraving ais ww) 184 +12 155 20 as 61 s+} 17,135 
Printing and Binding -. ew | 401 | 875} 6,086 1,772 17 |3,197 | 918} 1,050,297 
Total vss oe a | 455 | 426 6,953 2,576 475 |4,050 | 954) 1,281,320 
m “ ~ u . 
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The average time made in each of the four orders of Class VIII was as 
follows:—Printing and binding 11:96 months; photo-engraving, 11-93; 
electrotyping and stereotyping, 11-68; and paper-making, paper boxes, bags, 
&e., 11:68. The average time for the class as a whole was 11:92 months. 


TX.—Mvswat Instruments, &c. 


Thirteen establishments, of which 9 used machinery, were, during the 
vear 1916-17, engaged in the manufacture and repair of musical instru- 
ments and sewing machines. The persons employed in these pursuits 
numbered 882 males and 49 females; and the greatest number employed at 
any one tine during the year was 447. The full capacity of power provided 
was 367 horse-power, of which 296 was derived from electricity, 70 from 
gas, and 1 from steam. The value of plant and machinery was £14,511, and 
included the works of an important piano-making industry. The total 
value of output for the year 1916-17 was £192,585. 


All the establishments enumerated under this class were situated within 
the metropolitan area, and comprised repairing plants for the treatment of 
musical instruments, particularly pianofortes, and factories for assembling. 


sewing machines. The average time made by workers in this class was 
11-98 months. 


X.—ARMS ‘AND Explosives. 


The manufacture of small-arms and ammunition has received the atten- 
tion of the Commonwealth Government, which, on the 8th June, 1912, 
formally opened a small-arms factory at Lithgow. There are now four 
establishments in the State arranged under this classification; but details 
of employment, average time made, machinery in use, and value of plant. 
and machinery may not be published at present. 


XI—VeEHIcLes AND Firtines, SappLery, &c. 


With the extension of the railways and tramways, and the introduction of 
other improvements in locomotion, the development of some of the industrial 
orders under this classification is considerably affected. In many workshops 
in the metropolitan division plants previously engaged in building vehicles 
for horse traction have been diverted to the manufacture of automobiles, 
which are being increasingly utilized, particularly in metropolitan traffic. 
The chassis are imported, but in most cases the bodies are built locally, and 
the machines are assembled in the workshops of the State. The industry of 
eycle-building, especially of machines with motor attachments, is growing in 
importance, and the whole of the group shows an increasing capacity for 
employment. 


Order 1 of Class XI relates chiefly to coachbuilding, which formerly 
occupied the place of the most important of these allied industries, and com- 
prised the manufacture of waggons, lorries, carriages, buggies, and sulkies. 
Establishments engaged in building vehicles of this type numbered 219 
throughout the State, 73 being situated within the metropolitan area and 146 
in the country division. Many of the metropolitan workshops make motor 
bodies, aud motor engineering and mechanical plants, at which motor and 
general vehicular repairs can be’ effected, exist in most of the population 
eontres. Under this classification were also grouped some branches of wheel 
and spoke manufacture, blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, horse-shoeing, and 
general farriery. Many country coachbuilding factories included in their 
plant a motor garage. As instances of the overlapping of class industries 
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may be cited cases of associated coachbuilding and agricultural implement 
making, and coachbuilding and undertaking. Coach and waggon building 
provided permanent employment for 1,968 persons, and the greatest nuinber 
employed at any one time during the year was 2,229. The full capacity of 
power provided was 1,319 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was 
£76,942, and the total value of output £532,916. 


The work done under the classification of order 2 relates principally to 
repairing imported machines, and in assembling parts in order to produce 
completed automobiles, cycles, and motor cycles. There were in 1916-17 142 
establishments engaged in this description of work, 90 within the metro- 
politan boundaries and 52 in the remainder of the State. Motor engineering 
has become an important calling, and most of the motor depéts described as 
garages have skilled workmen employed on the premises. The building of 
motor-car bodies is classified under the preceding order, but such operations 
as- assembling chassis parts, upholstering autocar bodies, manufacturing 
carburettors, and enamelling, japanning, and nickel-plating car accessories 
are arranged under order 2. The cycle and motor industry provided per- 
manent employment for 1,327 persons, and the greatest number employed at 
any one time during the year was 1,433. The full capacity of power pro- 
vided was 745 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £65,621, and the 
total value of output £297,959. 


The manufacture of babies’ perambulators and folding go-carts engaged the 
plants of three establishments during the year 1916-17. They were all situ-. 
ated within metropolitan boundaries, and gave permanent employment to 63 
persons, which increased to 69 during the year’s progress. The full capacity 
of power provided was 10 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £460, 
aud the total value of output £21,408. 


Like boot and shoe manufacturing, the production of saddlery and harness 
is a special industry, and comprises several branches. The number of estab- 
lishments engaged therein during 1916-17 was 56, equally divided between 
the metropolitan and country divisions of the State. The difference in the 
demands of local requirements is shown in the comparison of saddlery, as 
an individual industry, with harness and saddlery as a combined’ industry. 
Of 24 establishments engaged in the production of saddlery, 18 were within 
metropolitan boundaries; but of 23 establishments engaged in the production 
of harness and saddlery, 17 were in the remainder of the State. Some estab- 
lishments dealt specially with saddle-trees, buggy saddles, saddle and harness 
strapping, whips, horse-collars, &e. The saddlery and harness industry pro- 
vided permanent employment for 636, and the highest number employed at 
one time during the year was 699. The full capacity of power provided was 
39 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £9,913, and the total value of 
output £223,521. ; 


Ten establishments, including three forest saw-mills, were engaged during 
1916-17 in the production of coachbuilders’ supplies, including felloes, 
spokes, naves, and completed wheels and other requisites. . pe of these 
industries were installed within metropolitan boundaries. y establish- 
meuts, all within the metropolitan area, were employed in the manufacture 
of whips. Spoke manufacturing provided permanent employment for 122 
persons, aud the greatest number employed at any one time during the 
year was 142. The full capacity of power provided was 295 h.-p.; the value 
of plant and machinery was £13,981, and the total value of output £42,036. 
Whip-making provided permanent employment for 21 persons; no power was 
installed; the value of plant and machinery was £5, and the total value of 
output £7,073. : 
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The following table shows the operations of each industry during 
1916-17 :-— 
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Of the foregoing orders under this classification, perambulators and whips 
made full time; the order saddlery, harness, &c., 11:92 months; the order 
eoach and waggon building, 11-79; the order cycles and motors, 11:30; and 
_ the order spokes, 11 months, 


XJTI.—Suie ann Boat Bumpine, &c. 


Under order 1 of Class XII, 7 plants were returned under the definition 
of docks and ships, of which 5, including the Commonwealth Naval Dock- 
yard, were within the metropolitan area; and 2, including the New South 
Wales Government Dockyard at Newcastle, were situated in the remainder 
of the State. Under order 2 were classed establishments engaged in ship 
and boat building and repairing; but the industries grouped under the two 
orders thus differentiated were essentially one as far as the work per- 
formed was concerned; the real difference consisting in the extent to which 
ship and boat construction was conducted under each, and to what extent 
either order was engaged in the work of repairing and re-fitting vessels. 
The nature of the work executed was practically the same; but under order 
1 it was executed in docks or on slips. The number of plants under order 
2 of this class was 28, of which 2 were beyond metropolitan boundaries, one 
being situated at North Stockton, and the other at Forster. The local ferry 
steamship and the leading coastal steamship companies have repairing 
workshops and refitting plants along the foreshores and in the vicinity of 
the wharvet the Sydney Harbour Trust. has also a construction branch. 
Many fine ferry steamers have been constructed in the private dockyards of 
Sydney; but the bulk of the present output consists of small wooden vessels 
designed for river and-island trade, of racing yachts, motor-launches, row- 
ing boats, and other sinall craft, besides dredges, barges, &c. There were a 
number of repairing and engineering plants included under order 2, together 
with marine-motor works, marine-boiler factories, and the classification 
extended even to the making of sculls. It is not considered advisable to 
publish details relating to the Commonwealth and to the State dockyards 
during time of war. Docks and slips gave permanent employment to 3,356 
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persons, and the greatest number employed at any one time during the year 
was 3,927. The full capacity of power provided was 7,504 h.-p.; the value of 
plant and machinery was £1,178,434, and the total value of output £847,806. 
The industry of ship and boat building and repairing gave employment to 
829 persons, and the greatest number employed at any one time during the 
twelve months was 1,220. The full capacity of power provided was 729 
h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £22,152, and the total value of 
production £237,002. The class is essentially of a masculine character, and 
the 20 females engaged in the two orders were members of the clerical staff. 

The following table exhibits particulars relating to each of the two indus- 
trial orders under Class XII for 1916-17 :— , 
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The order docks and slips made full average time, and the order ship and 
boat building and repairing made 11:79 months. For the whole class the 
average was 11:96 months. 


XTII—Fvrniture, Beppine, avp UPHOLSTERY, 


Industries connected with the manufacture of furniture, bedding, 
upholstery, billiard tables, chairs, furnishing drapery, cabinets, picture- 
frames, window blinds, and other accessories of household interiors, have 
greatly expanded during the past decade. 

Order 1 of this class, which related mainly to the manufacture of bedding, 
flock mattresses, and articles of upholstery, was represented by 30 estab- 
lishments, of which 5 only were situated outside the metropolitan area. 
Some firms combined furniture polishing and the making of wire mat- 
tresses with the leading lines, and specialisations were shown in quilts, 
motor upholstery, and the making and repairing of ship’s linen, sails, 
awnings, &e. 

Billiard tables were, as an individual industry, manufactured at 3 estab- 
lishments, all within the metropolitan area, and were classed under order 2. 
Chairs, chair frames, deck chairs, and miscellaneous furniture of a similar 
character, classed under order 8, were manufactured at 16 establishments, 
all within metropolitan boundaries. At certain chair factories, cabinet- 
making was also carried on. Order 4 was represented by 16 establishments 
or branches, all within metropolitan boundaries, and comprised the manu- 
facture of carpets, furnishing drapery (inclusive of articles of whitework 
and Jace), holland blinds, and blinds and awnings for verandahs and’ for 
the use of the sick, window shades, &c., besides allied forms of upholstery. 
Carpet-sewing was included under this industrial order, which in some 
instances formed a department of universal providing firms. 

Furniture and cabinet making (exclusive of the manufacture of furniture 
under classes and orders grouped according to the materials used in fabri- 
cation), classified under order 5 of Class XIII, were represented by 165 
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establishments or branches, 142 of which were within metropolitan boun- 
daries, and 23 were in the country division. These industries included 
certain allied upholstery manufactures in articles of whitewood, sea-grass, 
pith, cane, bamboo, and similar primary products. Besides household 
requirements, the order included under its classification the manufacture 
of show cases, shop fronts, shop, office, studio, and library fittings and 
furniture; ice chests, sewing-machine cabinets, mantels, french-polishing, 
and miscellaneous productions of carpentry and general wood-working. In 
the country towns joinery was sometimes associated with cabinet-making. 


Fifteen establishments in the metropolitan division were engaged in the 
mautacture of picture frames (order 6), and in the business of picture 
framing to order. Some of these associated with their work the making of 
household ornaments, photography, and photo-enlargement. Eight estab- 
lishments (including one in the country division) were engaged in the 
manutacture of window blinds (order 7), venetian blinds, lattice-work, lath 
frames, and soft furnishings. 


The particulars relating to the industries grouped under Class XIIT are 
shown in the following table for the year 1916-17 :— 
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Bedding, flock, upholstery, &e., afforded permanent employment to 653 
persons, and the greatest number employed at any one time during the year 
was 721. The full capacity of power provided was 589 h.-p.; the value of the 
plant and machinery was £13,149, and the total value of output £302,917. 
Billiard-table making afforded permanent employment to 84 persons, and 
the greatest number employed at any oné time during the year was 88. 
The full capacity of power provided was 81 h.-p.; the value of the plant and 
machinery was £4,909, and the total value of the output £34,668, Chair 
making afforded permanent employment to 207 persons, and the greatest 
number employed at any one time during the year was 229. The full 
capacity of power provided was 151 h-p.; the value of the plant and 
machinery was £4,758, and the total value of output £56,346. The making 
of furnishing drapery, blinds, carpets, &¢., afiorded permanent employment 
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to 355 persons, and the greatest number employed at any one time during 
the year was 378. The full capacity of power provided was 51 h.-p.; the 
value of plant and machinery was £2,633, and the total value of output 
£109,012. Furniture and cabinet making afforded permanent employment 
to 2,140 persons, and the greatest number employed at any one time duriug 
the year was 2,410. .The full capacity of power provided was 2,103 h.-p.; the 
value of plant and machinery was £58,856, and the total value of output 
£617,814. Picture-frame making afforded permanent employment to 1538 
persons, and the greatest number employed at any one time during the year 
was 167. The full capacity of power provided was 32 h.-p.; the value of 
plant and machinery was £2,550, and the total value of output £53,149. 
The manufacture of window blinds and lattice-work afforded permanent 
employment to 44 persons, and the greatest number employed at any ouc 
time during the year was 51. The full capacity of power provided was 
19 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £652, and the total value of 
output £17,017. 


Of the seven orders arranged under Class XIII, the industries grouped 
under 6 (picture-frame making, &ce.) and 7 (window blinds, &c.) made full 
average time. Order (1) bedding and upholstery, 11-77 months; (4) fur- 
nishing drapery, &c., 11:45; (5) furniture and cabinet making, 11:35; 
(8) chair-making, 9-96; and (2) billiard-table making, 482 months. For 
the whole class the average time made was 11:24 months. Of those engaged 
in the manufacture of bedding, &c., nearly 25 per cent. were females; in 
the manufacture of furnishing drapery, &c., nearly 80 per cent.; and in the . 
making of picture frames over 33 per cent. 


A factory at Drummoyne, hear Sydney, has been acquired by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the manufacture of furniture for State 
schools, and its output during the vear 1916-17 was valued at £24,677. 


XIV.—Drucs, CHEMICALS, AND By-propUcts. 


Several large and a number of small establishments were engaged during 
the year 1916-17 in the manufacture of drugs and chemicals and the 
fabrication of their by-products into articles of utility, as baking powder, 
blue, blacking, &c., for domestic and general use. Owing, however, to the 
incidence of the war there is a shortage in the importation of raw material, 
and a corresponding inflation of the prices of these commodities, accom- 
panied by a decrease in the quantity manufactured. 


Including two establishments in the country division, 21 firms were 
engaged in the making, packing, and distribution of baking powder and 
self-raising flour (order 1), either in combination or separately ; 55 establish- 
ments, including 7 in the country division, were engaged in the manufacture 
and preparation of chemicals, proprietary and patent medicines, the 
requisites of pharmacy, the agencies of manufacturing processes, metal- 
lurgical solvents, disinfectants, insect-and vermin destroyers, &c. (order 2) ; 
15 establishments, all within the metropolitan area, were engaged in the 
manufacture and preparation of paint oils, varnishes, paints, dry colours, 
kalsomines, painters’ chemicals and enamels, and the grinding and milling 
of barytes, oxides, ochres, and other pigmental bases (order 3); and 20 
establishments, including 1 in the country division (at Newcastle), were 
engaged in the manufacture of writing and printing inks, ‘printers’ polishes, 
stains and blacking, boot and other polishes, laundry blue, sealing wax, 
linoleum creams, leather dressings, phenyle, and superphosphates and. other 
fertilizers.. ; 


aero 
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The following table exhibits particulars relating to the four orders of 
industrial manufacture listed under Class XIV, for the year 1916-17 :— 
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The industries grouped under baking powder and self-raising flour made 
full time; those classed as manufacturing chemicals, drugs, and’ medicines, 
11:98 months; and those engaged in the manufacture of paints and varnishes 
(order 3), and inks, polishes, fertilizers, &c. (order 4), each 11.85 months. 
The average time made by the whole class was 11:89 months, 

A considerable proportion of those employed in 3 of the above orders are 
females, and they are occupied principally in packing and labelling the 
prepared commodities for distribution. The orders 1, 2, and 4 (the last- 
named exclusive of fertilizers) represented respectively 61, nearly 45, and 
nearly 56 per cent. of female labour. The manufacture of baking powder, 
&¢., afforded permanent employment to 182 persons, and the greatest num- 
ber employed at any one time during the year was 210. The full capacity 
of power provided was 152 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was 
£8,006, and the total value of output £265,040. The manufacture of 
chemicals, drugs, and medicines afforded permanent employment to 1,086 
persons, and the greatest number employed at any one time during the year 
was 1,215. The full capacity of power provided was 848 h.«p.; the value of 
plant and machinery was £181,815; and the total value of output, £913,965. 
The paint and varnish industry afforded permanent employment to 163 
persons, and the greatest number employed at. any one time during the 
year was 184. The full capacity of power provided was 376 h.-p.; the value 
of plant and machinery was £16,462, and the total value of output £156,946. 
The manufacture of inks and polishes (exclusive of fertilizers) afforded 
permanent employment to 252 persons, and the greatest number employed 
during the year at any one time was £271. The full capacity of power 
provided was 317 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was £13,793, and 
the total value of output £163,662. The manufacture of fertilizers afforded 
permanent employment to 129 persons, all males; and the greatest number 
employed during the year at any one time was 219. The full capacity of 
power provided was 655 h.-p.; the value of plant- and machinery was 
£28,700; and the total value of output, £157,135. 


XV.—SourcicaL AND OTHER SGreNTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


Seventeen establishments (one in the country division) were engaged in 
making and repairing scientific and surgical instruments and apparatus, 
electro- medical machines, artificial limbs, spectacles and opticians’ ‘goods, 
and in the grinding of ‘lenses. During the year 1916-17 they employed 
106 males and 41 females, who made 11-97 months of average time. The 
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greatest number employed during the year at any one time was 150. The 
full capacity of power provided at 15 of the establishments was 40 h.-p. 
(86 h.-p. being supplied by electricity and 4 by gas engines); the value of 
plant and machinery was £7,930; and the total value of output, £48,385. 


XVI.—JEWELLERY, TIME-PIECES, AND PLATED Ware. 


Under this classification, order 1 represents electro-plating and allied 

* processes, and comprised 14 establishments therein engaged, all within the 

metropolitan area. The work performed included sheet-metal and pressed 

production, galvanizing, brass-working and brass-founding, and the manu- 

facture of window fittings, some of these crafts being secondary branches 
of the main business. 

The majority of the establishments under order 2 were returned as manu- 
facturing jewellery; but the work of the watchmaker, the goldsmith, the 
gem-cutter, and the optician was also included. Very few were so 
returned, but the principal employment of a considerable number of these 
establishments consisted in effecting repairs to clocks, watches, and time- 
pieces generally. The businesses listed under order 2 numbered 38, of which 
2 only were in the country division. The average time made in order 2, 
manufacturing jewellery, was 11-98 months, and in order 1, electro-plating 
and allied processes, 11:82 months; the average time for the whole class 
was 11:94 months. LElectro-plating afforded employment to 164 persons, 
and the greatest number employed during the year was 189. The full 
capacity of power provided was 194 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery 
was £11,445; and the total value of output, £50,286. Manufacturing 
jewellery. afforded employment to 525 persons, and the greatest number 
employed during the year at any one time was 580. The full capacity of 
power provided was 161 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery was 
£16,468; and the total value of output, £187,961. 

The following table exhibits particulars relating to the two orders of 
industrial manufacture listed under Class XVI :— 
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XVIL—Heat, Lien, anp Power. 


The production of heat and light and the generation of power are inause 
trial enterprises which have been systematically pursued throughout the 
State, wherever a population centre existed sufficiently large to sustain the 
eost. To Tamworth belongs the credit of being the first Australian muni- 
cipal town outside the metropolitan area to have its streets lighted by 
electricity. There are now 21 country municipalities lighted by electricity, 
and 47 lighted by coal-gas. ; 

Order 1 relates to the production of coke, for which in 1916-17 thate 
"were in the State 13 plants, namely, 9 at various coal centres on the South 
Coast; .2 at Wallsend; and 2 at Lithgow; and the output was employed 
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mainly to meet the requirements of the smelters, and of the iron and steel 
works in these districts. The total quantity of coal used for the manu- 
facture of coke was 579,293 tons, and the production of coke was 397,802 
tons, valued at £411,093, though to this must be added 253,642 tons pro- 
duced at gas works and valued at £127,496, thus making the State’s total 
production of coke, 651,444 tons, valued at £538,589. The coke-manufac- 
turing industry (order 1) afforded permanent employment to 544 persons, 
and the greatest number employed during the year at any one time was 
636. The full capacity of power provided was 2,554 h.-p.; the value of plant 
and machinery was £219,739; and the total value of output, £411,093, 


Order 2 relates to the work of the electrical engineers, fitters, and con- 
tractors, and to that of manufacturers of electrical appliances. Of the 
35 establishments thus classified, all were within the metropolitan area, 
and included repairing plants, the manufacture of wireless telegraphic 
apparatus, switch-gear, homo-wiring, electric signs, battery material, carbon 
brushes, and generally of electrical material, inclusive of the work of 
installation. In numerous instances mechanical and electrical engineering 
were associated, and more rarely motor and -electrical engineering. The 
industry afforded permanent employment to 539 persons, and the greatest 
number employed during the year at any one time was 569. The full 
capacity of power provided was 422 h.-p.; the value of plant and machinery 
was £34,289; and the total value of output, £143,863. 


There were within the metropolitan area 43 establishments engaged in 
the generation of electric light and power, with machinery and plant valued 
at £1,599,648, and employing..654 persons. A few establishments derived 
their electrical supply from neighbouring private plants. Of the 124 
establishments engaged in the generation of electric light and power, there 
were 81 in the country outside the metropolitan area, with machinery and 
plant valued at £497,795 out of a total value of £2,097,448 for the State, 
and employed 502 persons out of a total of 1,156 for the State. The greatest 
number employed during the year in both divisions at any one time was 
1,230. The full capacity of power provided for the generation of electric 


light and power was 169,134 h.-p., and the total value of output was’ 


£1,282,775. A marked development in this class is to be attributed to the 
necessity of creating a supply of electric power for operating tramways in 
the Sydney and suburban area, as well as for the demands for extended 
lighting systems to replace or to duplicate the use of gas. 

The electricity generated during the year 1916-17 for lighting purposes 
measured 38,902,312 kilowatt hours, valued at £434,854; and for the supply 
of motive power, 207,801,888 kilowatt hours, valued at £848,421. The coal 
consumed in the process of generation amounted to 404,701 tons, valned at 
£319,402, besides small quantities of firewood, coke, gas, and oil. 


Order 4 relates to light and power generated by the agency of gas, oil, 
acetylene, &c., and was represented in the State by 44 establishments, of 
which number 6 were within the metropolitan area, with machinery and 
plant valued at £1,144,589, and employing 908 persons. The 38 establish- 
ments in the country division possessed machinery and plant valued at 
£551,886, out of a total value of £1,695,975 for the State, and employed 410 
persons. The metropolitan establishments included the gas-making plant 
of the Railway Department, and an acetylene gas works. In the remainde: 
of the State 19 gaslight companies, 17 country municipal councils, an oil 
corporation, and the Railway Commissioners control the plants of 38 gas- 
works. The persons permanently employed in gasworks and allied estab- 
lishments throughout the State numbered 1,313, and the greatest number 
employed during the year at any one time was 1,674. The full capacity of 
power provided was £5,386 h.-p., and the total value of output was £1,333,638. 
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Five metropolitan establishments (order 5) were classified as manufac- 
turing and repairing gas-lamps, fittings, and general accessories. These 
were mostly associated with other industrial enterprises. They afforded 
permanent employment to 88 persons, and the greatest number employed 
during the year at any one time was 103. The full capacity of power pro- 
vided was 35 h.-~p.; the value of plant and machinery was £5,315; and the 
total value of output, £19,028. 

Under order 6 was classified a single establishment, engaged in the genera- 
tion of hydraulic power. It is situated within the boundaries of the City 
of Sydney, and affords permanent employment to 41 males. The full 
capacity of power provided was 801 h.-p., and the value of plant and 
machinery was £31,400. The gas produced in 1916-17 was 6,399,687,590 
cubic feet, valued at £1,088,421; besides 253,642 tons of coke, valued at 
"£127,496; 5,968,207 gallons of tar, valued at £70,544; 2,658,630 gallons of 
divmontaont liquor, valued at £8,399; 109,619 gallons of petrol, valued at 
£5,221; 1,359,674 gallons of gas oil, valued at £28,326; and 98,936 gallons 
of black oil, valued at £2,061. . The materials used in the production of 
lighting under order gas and kerosene were 421,064 tons of coal, 24,858 
tons of shale, 1,396,248 gallons of kerosene oil, and 1,738,361 gallons of 
erude mineral oil. 

Establishments connected with the supply of heat, light, and power show 
an increase in each year, and the figures for 1916— 17 were as follow:— 


Establish- Average " ¥ 

ments. Number cf Power used. ne 

Employees Sim 

| : | (includes Work- | oe ons 

Industry. | if we ing Proprietors).| 5 gq | ad a 

A / 2 BS 

Total, a — § | E a Pag 

i ®'S | Males. |Females.) ” & ° & 

EI | & 
h.-p. | h.-p. np. £ 
Coke-works 2 ay sa avs eae 18 13 514 1,347) 709 | 6 219,739 
Electrical Apparatus a. Rudin _vhg ahh 85 34 524 15 . t 202 60 34,289 
Electric Light and Power ..  ... | 124 | 124 | 1,148 8 | 87, 469, 2,833 | 2,097, 443 
Hydraulic Power P wa 5 if 1 esis 41 "500 | 1 . 31 "400 
Gas-works and Kerosene fe ar, nee 44. 41 1,306 | 7 1,795) 482) 315 "1,695,975 
Lamps, Fittings, ete... °°) |g) 82) | |" 20 Len 7 bab 
{ — ‘ - 
Total .. ewes] 292 | B17 | 8,645 31 | 91,111'1,414 (3,214 
| i | | 

The average time made during the year 1916-17 by the employees of the 
six orders of Class XVII—heat, light, and power, was as follows :— 


Orders 4, 5, and 6, gasworks and kerosene, lamps, fittings, &c., and hydraulic 
power, full time; electric light and power, 11:89 months; coke works, 11-76 
months; and electrical apparatus, 11-43 months. The average time made 
by the class as a whole was 11:85 months. 
The following table exhibits particulars relating to the number of estab- 
lishments, the average number of employees, full capacity of horse-power 
‘of machinery and the value of plant, tools, &., devoted to the generation 
of electric energy during the five years, 1912-17 :— 


Pelawieinsciars AveraES amber Machinery, Tools, and Plant. 
8 Md 
ing Proprietors), (full capacity). Value. 
h.-p. 4 £ 
1912 113 1,073 110,511 1,350,488 
1918 115 1,118 114,371 1,391,007 
1914-15 129 - 1,161 127,551 1,597,624 
1915-16 126 1,122 147,950 2,024,328 
1916-17 124 1,156 169, 134 ' 2,097,443 
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The electric power for the Sydney tramways is obtained from a principal 
power-house at Ultimo and several auxiliary stations, and a large power- 
plant is in course of construction at White Bay, Balmain. Within city 
and suburban boundaries there are numerous small establishments, the 
systems of the Government Tramways, the Sydney Municipal Council, and 
the Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation, Limited (Balmain), 
being the most extensive. Outside the metropolitan district the largest 
establishments are connected with mines, as at Broken Hill and Cobar, or 


are controlled by municipal councils. Practically all the power is generated 
from coal. 


State Power Supply. 


The balance-sheet of the State Power Station, Uhr’s Point, after pro- 
vision for statutory charges of interest on capital, and sinking fund have 
been made, discloses a net loss of £2,752 for the year 1916-17, and the 
accumulated loss at the 30th June, 1917, was posted as £6,627. This State 
‘industrial undertaking was begun on 1st December, 1914, to obtain cheaper 
power for four other State industrial undertakings, namely, the State 
Timber Yards, the Homebush and Botany Bay Brickyards, and the State 
Abattoirs, under an agreement extending over a period of six years with 
the Sydney City Council. Under the terms of this agreement, the four 
undertakings were to be charged 0-6d. per Board of Trade unit, but the 
agreement so favours the City Council as to prevent an economical working 
of this particular undertaking during the term of the agreement. 


Gasworks, &e. 


Although considerable progress has been made in the installation of 
electric lighting plants, the use of gas for purposes of illumination, power, 
and cooking is extending continuously. 


The following table shows particulars of the operations of gasworks during 
each of the last five years. 


Machinery, Tools, 
Average Gas made and Plant. 
Year. Gas-works. | Number of ( 100 oe 
Employees. eet), Pp j 
(full capacity). * Value. 
h.-p. £ 
1912 47 1,298 4,820,512 2,223 1,236,541 
1913 52 1,351 5,536,139 2,107 1,112,828 
1914-15 53 1,485 6,080,270 4,300 1,749,724 
1915-16 45 1,440 6,234, 785 5,472 1,658,803 
1916-17 44 1,306 6,399, 688 5,386 1,695,975 


® The value of the plant shown in this column does not include mains. 


During 101¢-17 the quantity of coal used for gas was 421,064 tons, which, 
with 3,120 tons of shale and 1,514 tons of coke, produced, in addition to the 
gas (valued at £1,088,421), 253,642 tons of eoke (valued at £127,496), 
5,968,207 gallons of tar (valued at £70,544), and 2,653,630 gallons of 
ammoniacal liquor (valued at £8,399). 
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Mineral Oil. 


Extensive works for treating. oil-shale have been established at Newnes, 
in the Wolgan Valley, at New Hartley, at Murrurundi, and at Hamilton, 
near Newcastle. Only 2 shale-oil plants were operating during the year 
1916-17, namely, that of Torbane, near New Hartley, the property of the 
‘Commonwealth Oil Corporation, Limited, and that of No. 2 Shale Shaft, 
Newnes, the property of Messrs. John Fell & Company, and formerly owned 
by the British-Australian Oil Company. Particulars relating to oil-shale 
may be found in the chapter on the Mining Industry. 


XVITI.—LearHerw are. 


In 1916-7 there were 25 establishments, all within the metropolitan area, 
with 418 males and 184 females employed in the manufacture of leather- 
ware (not elsewhere included), the more important branches of the industry 
being the manufacture of trunks, travelling bags, portmanteaux, suit-cases, 
glaeé kid, fancy goods, and machinery belting; the dressing of fancy leather 
was also an important subdivision of the class. All the establishments 
thus classified used machinery, and the average horse-power utilised 
amounted to 213, of which 95 h.-p. was generated by gas-engines, 112 by 
electricity, and 6 by steam, whilst the value of the machinery and plant 
was estimated at £13,780. The workers in this class permanently em- 
ployed numbered 602, and the greatest number employed during the year 
at any one time was 664. The full capacity of power provided was 257 h.-p., 
and the total value of output was £326,008. The average time made in 
‘this class by employees was 11-76 months. 


XITX.—Minor Wares. 


Of the minor industries, not readily assignable to any of the preceding 
lasses, the more important were the manufacture of baskets, wickerware, 
aud mats (order 1), brooms and brushes (order 2), and rubber goods 
(order 3). The brooms were made principally from millet grown in the 
State. An interesting feature of the first and second orders of manufac- 
turing industry under this classification was the employment they afforded 
to blind persons. In 1916-17 there were 107 persons in the-Sydney Indus- 
trial Blind Institution who were employed in the manufacture of baskets, 
brooms, brushes, wicker chair-making, &. 

There were in the State 94 of these industries grouped under Class XIX, 
and of the total 7 only were situated in the country division. Of 11 estab- 
lishments, all of which were within the metropolitan area, occupied with 
the manufacture of baskets, wicker furniture, matting, chair-caning, and 
articles of sea-grass, 8 were branches of the Sydney Industrial Blind 
Institution. 

Twenty-seven establishments, inclusive of 5 in the country division, 
engaged in the manufacture of brooms, and paint, gum, paste, and other 
brushes; one was a branch of the Sydney Industrial Blind Institution. 

Order 3, represented by the processes of vulcanizing, and the manufac- 
ture of rubber stamps, motor tyres, and other rubber ware (including 
waterproof clothing, boots, waders, camp equipment, &c.), contained 11 
establishments, of which 1 was in the country division. 

Order 4, represented by the manufacture of toys and children’s play- 
things, contained 18 establishments, of which 1 was in the country division: 
and 1 within the metropolitan area was managed by the Sydney Prison 


Gate Home, an institution which directs the efforts of discharged prisoners 
to earn a livelihood. 
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There were five industries grouped under order 5, represented by umbrella 
manufacturing, and they were all within the metropolitan boundaries. All 
the establishments listed under order 6 were also within the metropolitan 
area, and they included many diverse industries. 

The particulars relating to the different manufactures listed under Class 
XIX for the year 1916-17 were as follow:— 


1 * 
; ‘Average number Hag 

Establish- ‘of Employees (in-| — Power used. ae 

ments. cmdes Working 7 54 

Proprietors). g a 

Industry. au - : Bs 

fa . | £ 3 

wg | qd | Sigil oa 

Total.) 7-3 Males. |Females 3 Bis et 

Le a | 8 5 3e 

ta = i 
{ j | | 

| | hep. | h.-p.j beep. £ 
Baskets, Wickerware, Matting, cte ; Jl | J | 139 7 : 1 242 
Brooms and Brushware Be | 27 23° 263 55 a. | 46 47 6,471 
Rubber Goods en tad ise sap DT oj 346 182 256 , 372 |... 76,133 
Toys oe ae aa res ba -| 418 1 138 64 20 | ‘ 42, di 3,476 
Umbrellas ee ee ee eee ee ee, ee Bo. Z 784. 
Other Industries 27°; WW | Bue 162 | 64 i 178 12 22,507 

. mel i eee : 
Total | 94 | 76 | 1,065 #24 | 320 ) 645 | 71 | 109,613 
| i 1 i 


The average time made by employees in this class was as follows:— 
Orders (8) rubber goods, (5) umbrellas, and (6) other industries, full time; 
order (1), baskets and wickerware, matting, &e., 11-78 months; order (2),. 
brooms and brushware, 11:72; and order (4), toys, 8-19. 
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In New South Wales the cultivation of plants indigenous to cold, temperate, - 
and even tropical regions is possible on account of the wide range of climate 
and the diversity of fertile soils of varying characteristics in well-defined 
regions of coast, tableland, slopes, and plain. 

Very few parts of the State are so barren or so little watered as to be 
unsuitable for cultivation; though the country best adapted to farming 
operations is situated in the Eastern and the Central Land Divisions; 
the whole area of which, with the exception of portions of the moun- 
tain chain, is capable of profitable agricultural exploitation. The ample rainfall 
within this region favours the successful cultivation under ordinary conditions 
of about 50,000,000 acres ; and this area might be extended by the application 
of modern scientific methods relating to intensive cultivation. Wherever 
methods of irrigation are capable of application, semi-arid districts have proved 
fertile. There is, of necessity, a limit to the possibilities of efficient irrigation, 
but New South Wales has entered only upon the experimental stage. 

The rainfall of the Great Western Plains Land Division is uncertain, 
and no reliance can be placed upon attaining payable results from agricuk 
tural pursuits; moreover, from the point of view of the grazier regarding 
outlay, results, and markets, the pastoral industry presents superior attrac- 
tions in this part of the State. 

The statistics shown in this chapter are inclusive of figures relating to 
the Federal Capital Territory, but do not include any information regarding 
Lord Howe Island. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION, 


During the season 1916-17 an area of 6,520,187 acres, including grassed 
lands, was under cultivation, of which total the area under crops contained 
5,163,030 acres, and that sown with grasses, 1,357,157 acres. 

The progress of cultivation since 1891 is shown in quinquennial periods 
in the following table:— 


Average area under— Acres per Inhabitant under— 
Seasons ended =a : 
June. par Jen Crops. Cultivation. Crops. 
acres, acres. 

1891-95 1,398,199 1,048,554 1:18 i 0:88 
1896-1900 2,252,649 1,894,857 173 | 1:46 
1901-05 2,942,506 2,436,765 2°10 | 1-74 
1906-10 3,575,873 2,824,253 2°34 1°84 
1911-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 2°87 2°23 
1916 7,041,934 5,794,835 3°77 3°10 
1917 6,520,187 5,163,030 3°49 2-77 


Prior to 1891, exceedingly slow progress was made in agricultural develop- 
ment; the average cultivation per inhabitant in 1891-5, even including 


grass lands, was only a little over 1 acre, and the total area under crop did 
not reach a million acres until the season 1892-3. During the next six 
seasons expansion was considerably acéelerated, and the recorded area 
increased to 2,000,000 acres. . Since 1899 the rate of growth has been 
markedly slower; but for the season 1915-16 the area amounted to 7,041,934 
acres, an advance of 2,604,710 acres, or 58-7 per cent., over 1911. The 
increase was due mainly to the patriotic response of the agricultural com- 
munity to the appeal from the Imperial authorities for an increased supply 
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of wheat, in order to carry on the war efficiently, to the favourable ploughing 
seasons, to the high prices of agricultural produce, and to the subdivision of 


large estates, 


The wheat yield. was abnormally high, namely, 66,764,910 


bushels, exceeding by 28,744,529 bushels that of 1914, the highest previous 


‘record, when the yield was 38,020,381 bushels. 


But insufficiency of oeean 


freight, due to war requirements, retarded exportation; and, asa conse- 
quence, large quantities of wheat were. lost by stress of weather, and by a 
Unfavourable conditions in 1916-17 caused a considerable 
diminution in the area sown for wheat, and the total area aa eultivation 


plague of mice. 


was reduced by 521,747 acres. 


During the period 1890-1900, cultivation increased at a rate at no: less 


than 187 per cent., or nearly nine times that of the population. 


This ‘in- 


erease was due mainly to the cultivation of large areas on holdings: pre- 


viously devoted to pastoral purposes. 


Since 1900 this phenomenal increase 


has not been maintained, and the decline in the rapidity of development 
Tas been due partly to the check. induced by adverse seasons, but more 
materially to the increased attention given to dairying; nevertheless, in. the 
‘period 1900-10 the area cropped increased by 90 per cent. more rapidly than 
During the last six years of the period under review the 
.rate of increase of the crop area was slightly more than three and. three- 
‘quarter times that of the population. 


the population. 


The following statement gives particulars of the area ais erops in tie 
seasons 1906-7, 1911-12, and 1916-17, and hu the districts in which the 
greatest advances have been made. 


; ides: Nanibere: 
1906-7. | 1911-12. 1916-17. |1911-12. | 1916-17 
Coastal Belt — acres. acres. acres, 
North Coast 99,661 91,177 89,253 | 915 | 89-6 
Hunter and Manning 105,375 101,912 104,888 98-7 | 99:5 
Cumberland 46,082 39,836 30,621 86°4 > 77°3 
South Coast 52,802 47,863 46,129 90'6 | 874 
Total 303,920 280,788 275,891 92-4 90°8 
Tableland— a i oe 
Northern ... 68,326 | 72,109 74,160 | 105-5 | 108°5 
Central 219,903 264,245 323,946 120°2 | 147°3 
Southern .. 53,202 60,904 76,615 112°8 | 144:0 
Total 341,431 | 396,358 | 474,721 | 1161 | 139-0 
Western Slopes— fj 
North : ve 274,574 404,319 ~ §16,993 147°3 | 188°3 
Central wh 418,141 559,381 780,735 133°8 | 181°9 
Sonth A 454,196 698,956 948,943 153°9 | 208°9 
Total o.. 0s 1,146,911 | 1,662,656 | 2,246,671 | 145-0 | 195-9 
Central Plains— : 
~ North ¢ 10,153 12,075 43,027 1189 | 4238 
Gentral ... te 276, 268 277,500 558,978 100°4 ; 202°3 
Total, 286,421 | 289,575 | 602,005 | 101-1 | 210-2 
Riverina 729,187 | 986,024 | 1,553,188 | 135-2 | 213-0 
Western Plains 16,341 13,769 10,604 | 843 |. 64-9. 
All Divisions... . | 2,824,211 | 3,629,170 | 5,163,030 | 128-5 | 182-8 
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It is evident from these figures that during the ten years between 1907 
and 1917 there was a general increase throughout the State, with the excep- 
tion of the Coastal Belt and the Western Plains. 


The largest aggregate increase as compared with the figures shown for 
1906-7 took place in the Division of the Riverina, and amounted to 823,951 
acres of additional area brought under cultivation during the decade, which 
represented an advance of 118 per cent. The next largest aggregate increase 
was recorded forthe South-Western. Slope, and amounted to 494,747 acres. 
Taken as a whole, the territorial area of the Western Slopes showed an 
advance of 1,099,760 acres. The districts exhibiting the heaviest proportioi 
of total cultivation i in the year 1916-17 were the Riverina with 30 per cent., 
and the Western Slopes, with an aggregate of 44 per cent. in its lines 
Divisions. The remaining 26 per cent. was distributed over the Coastal 
Belt, the Tableland, the Central Plains, and the Western Plains, only 
0-2 per cent. of the area under crop throughout the State being credited to 
the last-named Division. 


The great extension of cultivation since 1892 has been fostered by wheat- 
growing on large estates formerly devoted almost exclusively to grazing, by 
the added security against bad seasons afforded by wool and wheat-farming 
in conjunction, by the adoption of the system of farming on shares, and, 
more recently, by the subdivision of large holdings for closer settlement, 


In January, 1916, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
rural, pastoral, agricultural and dairying interests in New South Wales, 
and the results of its labours were tabled in Parliament in August, 1917. 
This report, in dealing with the slow progress of agricultural settlement, 
affirms that whilst the avowed purpose of the various land Acts, particularly 
since the year 1861, was to. settle a “thriving yeomanry,” upon the suitable 
Crowu lands of the State, achievement had fallen very far short of the 
anticipations of the promoters of such legislation, results indicating that 
the best of the rural holdings had passed into the hands of large private 
owners, wlio continued to use them principally for. pastoral purposes. 


_ The solution of the problem was made more difficult by the fact that the 
available area of suitable Crown lands was almost negligible, whilst no 
fewer than 81,367,189 acres had been placed practically beyond the control 
of the State at the end of June, 1917. It is mainly on these areas that 
future settlement must take place. An additional area of 77,160,169 acres 
is held under long leases, making a total of 158,527,358 acres, which are 
subject to private control, and could only be more intensively settled under 
the present system by resumptions, or by voluntary action of the present 
‘holders. 


The Commission therefore recommended that arrangements should. be 
made by the State to secure the co-operation of private landholders, and 
that agreements should be drawn up giving it.the right of oceupaney, with 
option of purchase, for a period of ten years, the State guaranteeing rent 
“and the maintenance of improvements on behalf of probationary settlers. 
Under such a system the State would be able to establish returned soldiers, 
share-farmers, and other assisted settlers, upon the and. 
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CULTIVATION IN EACH DIVISION. 


The following table shows the total area under crops, together with the 


total area of each Division, aud the area in occupation, during the season 
1916-17. 


be Area under-~ ae ones 

poeae tal Ar = aes 1 

Division. | of Division. oor dings C fown Total apdee 

of 1 acre POPE: grasses. Area, | Occupa- 
| and over, jf _ tion. 
{ H -! 

Coastal Belt— , acres. | acres. acres. acres. per cent.|per cent. 
North Coast zh | 5,409,370} 4,007,690; 89,253) 931,878! 1-6 21 
Hunter and Manning .-| 10,390,920] 6,331,634] 104,888) 185,945} 1:8 1-7 
Cumberland Ses 1 1,070,989) 520,821] 35,621 4,167; 3-3 6'8 
South Coast ves | 5,484,122! 2,418,717) 46,129) 178,144; 0-8 1:9 

Total ... ng 29 355,401 13,278,912| 275,89111,300,134 1-2 2°0 

Tableland-— jes 
Northern... sa «| 8,928,487! 7,540,227 74,160 14,304) 0°8 10 
Central Ses Lag | 8,989,259] 6,263,384] 323,946 5,590; 3-6 51 
Southern... sae «| 7,913,206 fa 34: 76,615) 2,059' 1-0 12 

Total .., ses «| 25,831,246} 20, 174, 964] 474,721) 21,953) 1:8 23 

Western Rippers - hi i 
North ee .| 9,813,555| 8,818,884) 516,993} 4,026 5:3 59 
Central... we vel 6,952,567! 5,195,344) 780,735] —-1,229| 12°53 | 15-1 
South eo 8,185,759) 6,987,662) 948,943 4,167) 11°6 | 13:2 

! i sey : ay 
Total ... we +-| 24,251,881) 21,001,890/2,246,67) 9, 422. 93 | 10°6 

Central Plains— faa oy : i o= | kK 
North oe we +1 10,030,901; 8,198,391] 43,027 758) 0-4 05 
Central tee vo +--+] 16,029,880) 15,032,620! 558,978! 16,364, 3:5 37 

Total ... ve +++ 26,060,781] 23,231,01]) 602,005] 17,122) 2-4 2-6 

Riverina ae ore a 19, 767, 073 18, 282,163} 1 ,553, 138 8,361; 79 84 

Western Plains de ...| 80,368,498} 77,722,019| 10,604 165, 

All Divisions... ...|L98, 634,880 173, 691 bs 5, 163,030)1,357, 157) 2°6 30 


The area of Lord Howe Island, 3,200 acres, is excluded from the total 
area, as shown above; the area of the Federal Capitai Territory, 593,920 
acres, is included. 

During the year 1916-17 about 2-6 per cent. of the total area of New South 
Wales was actually devoted to the growth of agricultural produce; and if 
the small extent of land upon which grasses had been sown for dairy- 
farming purposes be added to the area under crops, the proportion reaches 
only 3:3 per cent., and represents about 3-49 acres per head of population. 
The proportion of the cultivated area on alienated holdings was 8:39 per 
cent. of the total area of alienated rural lands in holdings of 1 acre and 
over; of ‘the area in occupation, 56,698,318 acres were alienated and 
116,993,641 acres were leased from the Crown. The area of Crown lands 
under crops amounted to 406,521 acres only. _ 

Purely agricultural settlements are confined to limited areas in the 
alluvial lands of the lower valleys of the coastal rivers, to parts of the 
Southern and Central Divisions of the Tableland, and to the irrigation 
settlements, the importance of which is increasing yearly; and crops are, 
to a large extent, cultivated in conjunction with grazing operations. Tenant 
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occupancy, so general in the United Kingdom, is little known in New 
South Wales, and of the total area under crop, 4,479,497 acres, or 86-8 per 
cent., were cultivated by owners, and 683,533 acres, or 13:2 per cent., were 
cultivated by tenant occupiers, including Crown land lessees. , 

In addition to the area shown as cultivated and under sown grasses, 
75,832,592 acres were ringbarked and partly cleared and under native 
grasses; and 2,289,548 acres were ready for cultivation on alienated hold- 
ings, aud this area consisted of 1,972,763 acres which had been cropped 
previously, 163,218 acres of new land cleared and prepared for ploughing, 
and 153,572 acres in fallow. 

Cultivation is not confined to particular districts, but is conducted in 
all parts of the State. Some of the best land for producing cereals is in 
the hands of the pastoralists, so that farmers sometimes find themselves. 
settled on country unsuited to the most efficient cultivation of their crops. 

The county of Cumberland, which contains the densest population, has 
a large area cultivated in proportion to the area under occupation in hold- 
ings of 1 acre and upwards; but, in a general sense, the Riverina shows the 
largest area under cultivation, followed in order by the Southern and 
Central Divisions of the Western Slopes, the Central Plain, the North- 
western Slope, and the Central Tableland. There was an increasing but 
not relatively important area cropped in the Division of the North-Central! 
Plain, but in the Western Plains there was practically no cultivation. 


RevAtive IMpPoRTANCE OF EACH Crop. 


The largest proportion of the area under crops is devoted to the 
cultivation of wheat, which in 1916-17 accounted for 73-7 per cent. of the 
total; the area for hay was 16-6 per cent., maize 3 per cent., for green 
food 2-9 per cent., and oats 1:3 per cent. 

The following statement shows the cultivated area for each of the prin-: 
cipal crops, in quinquennial periods since 1916-17, and the relative im-- 
portance of each crop. 


i Area. Proportion per cent. 
Crop, ai aT F { ~ 
| 1906-7, 1911-12. 1916-17. |; 1906-7. | 1911-12. | 1916-17. 

acres, acres. acres, 

Wheat ... .--| 1,866,253 | 2,380,710 | 3,806,604 || 66:0 | 65°5 | 73°7 
Maize ... w[ 174,115 167,781 155,378 6-2 46 30 
Barley... ...|. 7,879 | —-10,808 5,195 || 0:3] 0-3] .0-1 
Oats...  .... 56,431 | 71,047 | 67,111) 20] 20] 13 
Hay ak ae 458,172 654,149 858,532 || 16°2 | 18:0 | 16°6 
Green Food...) 122,914 211,874 149,873 44 5°8 2°9 
Potatoes ad 36,815 43,148 22,449 1:3 1:2 0-4, 
Sugar-cane_... 20,580 13,907 10,969 || 0°7 0°4 0:2 
Vines... ies 8,521 8,231 8,666 03 | 02 02 
Orchards we} 46,177 48,191 57,968 1°6 13 11 
Market-gardens 9,550 9,498 10,710 |} 03] 03 02 
Other Crops... 19,250 12,683 13,110 || 077 | 0-4 0:3 
Total ...' 2,826,657 | 3,632,022 | 5,166,565 100 100 | £100 


The figures include the areas double-cropped, viz., 2,446 acres, 2,852 
acres, and 3,535 acres respectively. 

The area devoted to wheat has always exceeded that given to other 
crops, and from the season 1880-1 the proportion, though fluctuating, has 
remained high. For the year 1916-17 it stood at 73-7 per cent. of the 
whole area under cultivation, but this does not represent its true relationship 
to the other crops, since a varying area reaching many thousands of acres, 
which under normal conditions would be harvested for grain, is in-each 
season “ eaten-off ” by stock on account of drought. Consequently, the area 
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under green-fodder crops during any given year may be widely different 
from that of the preceding season, and the difference is a matter decided 
by the climatic conditions prevailing during the year. The proportion 
under maize decreased from 20 per cent. in 1880-1 to 3 per cent. in 1916-17, 
but other crops did not vary materially. 


CuLtivatEep HoLpincs. 


The number of holdings on which the principal crops were cultivated 
during the last five years is shown below. 


Number of Holdings. 
Crop. 

1912-13. 1913-14, 1914-15. 1915-16. 1916-17, 
Wheat ... oats es ...| 19,469 21,453 20,419 22,453 20,958 
Maize ot i «| 18,187 16,831 14,856 14,869 15,222 
Barley... a te oe 1,869 2,159 | 2,511 2,538 1,924 
Oats ods see weg «| 13,483 | 14,683 | 14,;N2 13,723 13,900 
Potatoes ... ves aes os 6,865 7293 5,776 4,643 5,091 
Tobacco ... “iis oe aa 148 | 162 120 97 72 
Sagar-cane tee ie <a 764 | 739 | 714 694 686 
qrapes ... ant Sed bed 1,437 | 1,471 1,352 J, 292 1,435 
Fruit—Citrus ... inh es 4,827 5,033 5,303 5,787 5,958 
Other... oes 8,960 9,365 8,967 8,760 8,675 
Market Garden Produce ded 3,581 | 3,373 2,972 3,301 3,158 
Total Cultivated Holdings| 48,943 50,955 49,269 50,632 49,998 


Until 1913-14 the increase in wheat-holdings was pronounced, but during 
the following season there was a falling-off in their number, due to 
ploughing operations being restricted considerably as a result of the 
‘inadequate rainfall in various districts. During 1915-16 the number of 
wheat-holdings increased to 22,453, but declined in 1916-17 to 20,958. In 
comparison to the area cultivated, the number of maize-holdings is far in 
excess of those of wheat, due to many dairy-farmers cropping small areas 
for use on the farms; while much of the wheat-acreage—over one-fourth— 
is cultivated under the “shares ” system, under which a number of growers 
-eultivate one holding. 

VALUE or PropucTIion. 


The average value of the principal crops during the last five years, with 
the proportion of each to the total value, is shown in the following table, 


the values being based on prices realised on the farm and not in the Sydney 
market. 


| Value. Proportion per cent. 
Crop. \ ape 
| 109 _ _ = z 1912-|1913-|1914-/1915~|1916-— 
1912-13. | 1913-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 13. | 14. | 15. | 16. | 17 
£ £ t £ £ £ - 

Wheat .. ae .-| 5,238,580°| 5,988,200 ; 3,274,450 |13,352,980 | 5,642,190 | 42-2 | 44-3 | 32°6| 65°6 | 49-1 
Maize oe as --| 873,300 780,770 | 767,030 723,270 722,250 | 9:2] 74) 77| 361 63 
Barley .. ae as 61,400 61,670 | ! 9,970 20,630 12,600} 03) 05) O01] O1 O1 
Oats es «.| 223,210 214,130 | | 111,380 173,820 128,840] 1:8] 19) 11) 09] 11 
Hay and Straw . --| 3,260,810 | 3, 220, 170 | ! 3 643, 650 | 3,897,910 | 3,016,400 | 21°4 | 27-6 | 36°3| 19-1 | 26-2 
Green Food . . 360,380 348, ean : "513,000 367,820 281,170] 4:3) 30) BT} VE) 24 
- Potatoes’ .. “ --| 838,710 348,9: 277,270 294,390 196,910) 51) 29); 28) 14) 1:7 
*Sugar-cane as «-| 140,920 179.820 190,130 205,070 208,160 |. 1°5-| 1:2) 19/ 1:0) 1°9 
“Grapes... a 90,010: 91,060 | 74,800 98,400 68,260 | O-8:| 08) O'7 | O75!) O6 
Wine and Brandy ee 63,670 46,490 45,120 47,840 54,850.| 0-7 | 05) 05] 02) O05 
Fruit—Citrus .. «.| 289,640 219;820 | 257,870 252,170 254,120 | 3°0| 21] 26) 1:2) 22 
Other .. -.| 305,660 244,950 233,130. 243,210 280,900 | 3°8| 26) 23 | 152) 2-4 
Market “gardens. . --| 369,480 401,060 405,280 400,860 398,700 | 36! 31) 40) 20); 35 
@ther Crops... «| 251, 620 251,760 228,710 283,990 222,300 | 23) 21] 23] 14! 20 
- Total... -ee tee 11,816,790. 12,377,650 |10,031,760 20,362,360 \11,487,830 | 100 | 100) 100] 100°) 1600 
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The value of agricultural production inthe season 1914-15 was not so 
high as in that of the two preceding seasons, owing to drought conditions, 
but the enhanced value arising from war.conditions largely compensated 
growers for diminished production. But the year 1915-16 showed a total 
increase in the value of all agricultural production amounting to nearly 
108 per cent, on the figures of the preceding year, wheat increasing in yalue 
by nearly 308 per cent., barley by nearly 107 per cent., and oats by over 
56 per cent. In 1916-17 the value of agricultural production dropped back 
to the normal figures which prevailed prior to the phenomena) returns of 
1915-16, 


It is apparent that the agricultural wealth of New South Wales at present 
depends mainly on the return from wheat and hay, the value of these crops 
in 1916-17 being £8,658,590, or over 15 per cent. of the total. After hay and 
straw the value of maize was next in importance, but at a considerably 
inferior level, and showing a lower return than for the previous year; the 
value of fruit, and the returns from market-gardens, green food, potatoes, 
vines, and sugar-cane were comparatively of much smaller value. The value 
of green food was much higher in 1914-15 than usual, owing to the abnor- 
mally large area of wheat fed-off on account of the dry weather, but m 
1916-17 it was the lowest during the period reviewed, the decline in value on 
that of the previous year amounting to £86,650. The value of the produce 
of market-gardens also fell below that of 1915-16, but there were increases 
on the values of the sugar-cane, wine, and fruit production of the previous 
year. 


The next table shows the area cultivated and the value of production 
from agriculture, together with the average value per acre over five-year 
periods since 1892. 


: | aeres. £ i £s. d. 
1892—1896_. | 5,738,666 {| 19,061,966 | 3.6-5 
1897—1961 i 10,571,249 | 27,963,098 | 212 11 
1902—.1906 | 12,576,340 | 31,514,514 | 210 1 
1907—1911 | 14,665, 104 42,825,820 2 18 5 
1912-1916 22,588,742 | 64,337,380 | 217 1 

1917 | 5,163,030 ; 11,487,880 2 4 6 


For the season 1914-15 the return per acre (£2 1s. 9d.) was the lowest 
since 1904-5. The effects of the drought were severe throughout the agricul- 
tural districts, many crops failing absolutely, whilst others gaye but a 
meagre return. Thus the average value per acre was reduced cousiderably, 
although the high prices of all agricultural ‘products partially ccunter- 
balanced the diminished production. 


At the request of the Imperial Government, the State Ministry made a 
special appeal, which was backed by substantial guarantees, to the farmers 
of New South Wales to maintain the area placed under wheat for the season 
1915-16. The additional area cropped for all agricultural production during 
that season was 986,208 acres, and the increased value amounted. to 
£10,330,600, or nearly 103 per cent. over that of the previous year; whilst 
the productive value-per acre increased by £1 8s. 6d. 
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During the quinquennial period, 1912-16, the aggregate number of acres 
placed under cultivation increased by 7,873,638, and the value of production 
by £21,511,560, but the value per acre decreased by 1s. 4d. as compared with 
the figures of the previous quinquennium. 


In 1916-17, owing to the decline in wheat cultivation and the failure of a 
considerable portion of the crop, there was a decrease in the acreage and in 
the value of production, the yield per acre being 12s. 7d. below the average 
of the five years 1912-16. 


The aunual increase in the aggregate number of acres cultivated, and of 
the value of production, together with the fluctuations in the value of 
production per acre, since the year 1912, was as follows:— 


Annual Increase in— 
Seasons ended June. 


Area cultivated. nate oF Value per Acre. 

acres. | £ £8. d. 

1913 108,099 | 2,067,970 0 9 6 
1914 831,572 | 560,860 |(—) 0 9 1 
1915 239,786 (—) 2,345,890 |(—) 012 5 
1916 986,208 10,330,600 1 8 6 
1917 (--) 631,105 |(—) 8,874,530 |(—) 1 5 9 


(—) Denotes decrease. 


AVERAGE VALUE PER ACRE. 


The average value per acre of various crops during the seasons 1914-17 are 
shown below in comparison with the average for the last ten years :— 


Average Values per Acre. | Average Value 
rors 1913-1914. 1914-1915. 1915-1916, 1916-1917. | agate 
Grain— £3. 4. £s. d. £8. d, £38. a. £s8.d. 
Wheat wal PAT ow 139] 339] 198; 206 
Maize... ../ 4170] 5 69 | 41310 413 0 | 415 2 
Oats .. «| 215) 2113] 219 8 118 5 | 250 
‘Hay wee] 819-7 411 6 399 3.9 5 312 8 
Potatoes .. «| 902) 924/107 815 5 | 1014 0 
Sugar-cane... .... 29 0 3 | 3112 6 | 34 0 2 | 3917 1 | 2619 8 
Vineyards... .../ 1815 6 | 1715 0 | 2310 5 | 1918 8 | 18 0 7 
Orchards .. .../ 1219 0 | 1319 2 | 1311 1 | 1319 5 | 1216 9 
Market-gardens ...| 3716 2 | 381110 | 3911 0 | 37 4 6 | 3410 1 


SHARE-FARMING, 


“The system of agriculture known as share-farming has reached important 
dimensions. It is applied to dairy-farming also, especially in certain of the 
coastal districts, but in comparison with the area cultivated, that devoted to 
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dairying is inconsiderable. During 1916-17 the share-farming system 
affected 2,393 holdings, of which number 2,224 were cultivated exclusively 
for crops, and 169 were used for dairy-farming. In agriculture as an 
exclusive pursuit 4,046 farmers cultivated 1,124,544 acres, and in dairy- 
farming 312 farmers utilised 91,331 acres for purposes of depasturing their 
stock and 6,132 acres for the production of crops. 


It will be seen from the figures submitted in the following table, showing 
the area farmed on shares in the industry of grain-growing, that the area 
cultivated for wheat was the largest, and in a subsequent table will be 
shown the increasing importance of share-farming with respect to the 
growing of this cereal. 


Number of— | - Area for Grain only. 


Diviei P oe ae | 
ivision. Ks 4] | . e 
es 2 ek | Gn uhere: 2 | g Ps we ia ERS 
iC} es | 4 asia3| 3 om 
a | ae | = | & [S8R16") 5 [ne 
} | 
Coastal Belt— | acres. | acres, ‘acres. acs.| acs.| acs. | acs, 
North Coast sis i 9 13 | 1,134 ves 
Hunter and Manning ...| 18 21 3,363 | 172 | 52 48| 2 
Metropolitan a ree os iss a3 
South Coast... ... rer ee. 54 479 2 5 
si a = Poe 
Total... ... wl Q7 34 4,976 172 '1,515 |... | 54.) 53] 2 
Tableland— | 4 i 
Northern on w!|  12 i 1,154 5641 150 | we | 20 
Central... we weet 150} 241 45,953 35,909 | 120 |... | ... [1,315 
Southern ... re wel 29 43 | 7,981! 6,396) .. |... |... | 114 
| } 
eee =| \ ——— a 
Total.. ...) 191 | 299; 55,088 | 42,869 | 270]... | ++ 1,449)... 
Western Slopes— f= ck aah iF 
North... wn) 276} 494} 97,898 | 89,343; 200]... |---| 63] 10 
Central ... .. | 426) 660 ) 162,664 |144,268 70}... | ++ [1,021 
South ...  .. se] 50] | 1,053 | 326,380 | 300,156 {1,270 | ... | 40 [2,653 
Ls ae ioe ——_-|____; _ 
Total... ...[1,208 |2,207 | 586,442 | 533,767 |1,540 | ... | 40 [3,737 | 10 
Central Plains— ; a i iv. ft 
North Central .. ...| 28 | 39! 9,220! 8,184 | a 
Central .. 9... |, 206 | 335 115,172 | 106,166 _ 40 
Total ..| 234 | 874 | 124,392 114,350 I tie teas hata CAO 
_ Riverina... ... —...| 567 / 1,130 | 359,403 | 387 514 .. {hoz | 6 | 702 
——— ———— | - Kj ——_—_|———_|— er 
Western Plains... aaale eZ 2! 375 | 25 | 
Total, N.S. Wales _ ...| 2,224 [4,046 |1,130,676}) 1,028,697 | 3,825 [107 |100 |5,981| 12 
; { { 


~ 
+ Includes 6,132 acres cultivated on share dairy farms. 
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The following table shows the area cultivated by share-farmers for crops 


other than grain :— 


Hay. ; e a : J 
: J S jos] gd | é 
. Division. a | @ 3 a 8 | ae a aa 3 a 
2 at £ - $ |* |83| Ssla2|8 [f 
a|2/é:)| 8 | #2 |2 |#2| 22/83/42 /8 
=| 6 | 4 oS | mu JS loo) BMA” |S la 
Coastal Belt— acres, | acres. \acres. | acres. jacres.| acs.! aes.|acres:} acs.) acs.| acs, 
North Coast 4 38 3) 178 | 27! 8). 3] 9 
Hunter and Manning) 160) 20 | 795 |1,438| 12 | 74 .. | 60 
Metropolitan su eee wes us 
Séuth Coast ... 36 | 23 | . 296 2 1 
Total... ...), 164) 94] 821 /1,907| 39| 8/74) 3/61] ..) 9 
Tableland— _ -——— C fil 
Northern... 170| 216] ... bea B40 | ete bse Le reel oes “ 
Central 5,029|1,684 | 546 | 973 | 101 1. | 273] 3 
Southern... 466| 782 17 | 105 |... 5 1 “3 
amees 
. a ama 
Total ... .| 5,665 )2,682 | 546 /1,090 | 240°| ... | 1/273) 8 
Western Slopes— it 7 | 
North... 4. ..,| 5,881] 40 | 250 | 1,505 j | 20 1136 | ..: 
Central ... (14,282) 550] 141 | 2,380 | | 2 
“South... 4. —.../18,907/2,195 | 80 1,084)... | 
fh hs (eres aes 
Total... ...'38,965/ 2,785 | 471 | 4,969 -| 2} 20 136 
Central Plains— i 
North Central | 822: 214 } ” 
Central .... | 8,588] 378 | | és reales 
Total ... 9,410 | 592 i 
a ees ace ——. 
Riverina 18,914) 1,047 1,113 
Western Plains 250| 100 ata 
Total, N. S. Wales .../73,368; 6,708 | 1,838 | 9,671 8 | 77 | 296 | G4 136 | 9 
| 
' L 


AREA UNDER WHEAT. 


In New South Wales, as in most other countries, the area devoted’ to 
wheat far exceeds that used for any other cereal, and it is in this form of 
cultivation that the returns of the State show the greatest expansion. 
The total area sown with wheat in the season 1916-17 amounted to 4,498,310 
acres, or a decrease of 623,935 acres as compared with the preceding season; 
the area harvested for grain comprised 3,806,604, that reaped for hay 

~ 683,605, and that eaten off by stock or used as green food, 58,101 aeres. 
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Ultimate production as grain-crop is largely a matter of season, of failure 
through undue aridity, or through excessive rains which result in rust and 
other damage, 


The year 1897-8 may be said to mark the beginning of the present era of © 
wheat-growing in New South Wales, for it was in that year that the pro- 
duction for the first time exceeded the consumption, and left a surplus 
available for export. 


The following statement shows the area under wheat in Divisions of the 
State during the seasons 1907-8 and 1916-17 in comparison with 1897-8. 


Area under Wheat. for Grain. © pa each 
Division. a ; 
1897-8. 1907-8, 1916-17. 1897-8. | 1907-8. -| 1916-17, 
acres. acres. acres, per cent.|per cent. |per cent. 
Coastal Belt hive 16,192 4,940 6,140 16 04 0:2 
Tableland— 7 
Northern ~—... 20,686 - 6,362 9,702 21 04 0-2 
Central... ... 80,318 62,587 152,703 8:1 45 40 
Southern aie 22,421 4,990 21,717 2-2 0-4 06 
Total...) 123,425 73,939 184,122 | 12-4 53 4°8 
Western Slopes— i , 
North ... wl 59,330 172,907 | 394,136 60 12°4 10°4 
Central ... Spel 102,136 273,025 628,272 10°3 19°6 165 
South ae ae 198,268 274,950 784,807 19°9 19°9 20°6 
Total ... Pe 359,734 720,882 1,807,215 36:2 51:9 475 
Central Plains... 31,589 142,979 490,148 3:2 103 ; 12°9 
Riverina... ...| - 460,474-.| 445,537 | 1,817,449 | 464 | 32:0 | 346 
Western Plains ... 1,936 1,894 1,530 0-2 Osd. |) waste 
All Divisions ... 993,350 1,390,171 3,806,604 100°0 100°0 100:0 


As might be expected, the proportions of land under wheat in each 
Division generally followed the same order as shown in a previous table for 
the total area under cultivation. Between 1898 and 1917, however, the 
proportions in each Division changed considerably. The Tableland, for 
instance, in 1916-17 included only 4:8 per cent. of the whole area, as against 
12-4 per cent. in 1898, and the Riverina 34:6 per cent., as against 46-4 per 
cent., while the Western Slopes increased from 86-2 per cent. to 47-5 per 
cent., and the Central Plains from 3-2 per cent. to 12:9 per cent. The 
largest relative increase in area was in the Central Plains, where the area 
was more than fifteen times that of 1898. The North Western Slope came 
next, followed closely by the Central Western and South Western Slopes. 


Since the year 1898 wheat-growing in the Tableland Division has not been 
so greatly in favour as the conditions of soil and climate, together with the 
relative nearness to a metropolitan market, might appear to warrant.. The 
area fell to less than a half of that formerly cultivated in the Northern 
Tableland, though the Central Tableland, after a decline, showed a vigorous 
recuperation as a wheat-growing region. 


The great bulk of the wheat is grown on the Western Slopes and in 
the eastern part of the Riverina, these Divisions together contributing over 
82 per cent. of the whole. On the Coast, on the Western Plains, and in 
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the Central Plain, with the exception of the eastern fringe, the wheat area 
and the yield are very small. The expansion in the Central Plains is 
attributable to the increase around Narromine. 


In New South Wales, wherever agriculturists have confined their opera- 
tions to a restricted area, and have made systematic efforts to till the soil 
thoroughly, their returns have been much greater than those obtained by 
imperfect cultivation of areas which are beyond the capacity of the holdeyr’s 
teams and appliances. 

The crude methods of farming practised in many of the outlying districts 
are being: replaced gradually, and it is therefore confidently expected that 
future yields will be considerably increased. The lack of system in farming 
is almost necessarily characteristic of pioneers in new countries, and in 
many instances settlers have engaged in the work of agricultural produc- 
tion with insufficient capital and with very little experience or practical 
knowledge. 


Wueat YIELD, 


The next statement shows the yield in each of the Divisions in the 


Yield of Grain. Average yield per Acre, 
Division. pone en — en 
1897-8. 1907-8. H 1916-17. 1897-8. | 1907-8. 1916-17. 
‘ame, ete —_— as ete 6 = as Saran —"e ee niet ee ean ~ 

bushels. | bushels, bushels. ' bushels bushels} bushels 
Coastal Belt veel 829,274 23,996 55,232, 203) 4:9 9-0 
Tableland— i ar: 7s 7 i; f=" he = 
Northern wea! 800,215 90,728 96,012: 145) 143 99 
Central ws wu) 933,296 | 479,404] 1,288,895 | 11-6, 7-7 8°4 
Southern we, 242,556 | = 42,176 224,523 10°8 85 | 103 
Total... ... —..| 1,476,067, 612,808 | 1,609,430. 120, 83) 8-7 

Western Slopes ... ts | : 
North ... .. .,} 1,208,859 | 1,070,344 | 3,206,812 204, 62) 81 
Central... .... | -1,898,967 | 2,033,284 | 4,951,251 13-7 7:4 79 
South .. 1. ...| 1,849,521 | 2,482,004 | 6,479,001 | 98 9:0 8'3 


Total ... 4,457,347 | 5,585,632 | 14,637,064! 124) 77) 8-1 


| 
Central Plains... 563,066 «611,852 | 4,057,422, 178) 4:37 $3 
Riverina... ——..|_- 3,725,421 | 2,306,188 | 16,222,490; 81) 52] 123° 


Western Plains .., en 8,936 | 15,908 16,362 4°6 8-4 10°7 
All Divisions ....—_...] 10,560,111 | 9,155,884 | 36,598,000 | 10°6 66 9°6 


1. 1916-17 the average yield per acre was highest for the Riverina, 12:3 
bushels, for the Southern Tableland the average was 10-3 bushels, for the 
Central Plains 8-3 bushels, and for the Western Slopes 8-1 bushels, while 
the average of New South Wales was 9-6 bushels. The Riverina and the 
South Western Slope, which yield the largest aggregate crops, control the 
@meral average of the State. 
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As a further illustration of the relative extent of the acreage under wheat 
for grain, and the resultant yield for 1907-8, for 1916-7, and for 1917-8, 
the following table shows the index numbers of those years in relation to 
1897-8, which is taken as a basis, aud is equal to 100. 


Area under Wheat. i Yield. 


Division, [- : 7 r 
} 1907-8. | 1916-17, | 1917-18.* | 1907-8, | 1916-17. | 1917-18.* 
sie — | | narrate i —_ i = 
Coastal Belt =...) 80°, 879 539 73 | 168 29'1 
Tableland— | aa " ‘ 
Northern ees 0:7 46-9 15°6 302 | 32-0 14°3 
Central... 0.) 779 | 190-1 81-8 51-4 | 138° 841 
Southern re Br 223 | = 969 37°3 17°4 | 92°6 39'5 
Total .. .. 59°99 | 1492 62:6 41:5 | 109-0 62°6 
Western Slopes— | 7 : | i 
North o.oo.) ss 2914 | 6643 | 496-6 885 | 2658 | 233-9 
Central... 1] 2673 | 6151 | 5252 | 1453 | 353-9 | 469°3 
South i. ©... .. 1887 | 3958 | 347-2 | 1342 | 350°3 | 385°2 
Total ... ..., 200-4 5024-4224 | 195-3 | B24 | 3706 
Central Plains... ...| 452°6 | 1,551°6 | 1,5925 | 108-7 | 720°6 | 10909 
Riverina... | 968 | «286-1 | 7243-5 61:9 | 4355 | 379-6 
Western Plains ... || 97°8 790 | 1879 | 178-0 | 1881 | 242-5 
All Divisions...) 139°9 | 3832 | 3254 867 | 3466 | 358-4 


* Subject to adjustment, 


The proportional figures for the year 1917-18, with the actual returns 
of 1897-8 as a base equal to 100, were calculated from estimates and such 
data as had been received when the Year Book went to press. These 
figures, distributed according to Divisions of the State, are shown in the 
following table. 


Division. Area for Grain. i Yield of Grain. - 

{ acres. | bushels. 
Coastal Belt ... vie iy ce ‘es 8,720 95,800 

Tableland— 
Northern... oP 23s ee vis 3,220 | 42,790 
Central a re ts ee, reel 65,730 ‘ 785,130 
Southern wie it Lhe see “i 8,360 f 95,770 
2S A . 
Total... ats ats si 77,510 923,690 

Western Slopes— 

North... oes see wa see Sa 294,610 2,826,960 
Central aa we we - esl 536,450 6,565,400 
South... Bea née ake ies ee 688,460 7,124,510 
Total of oo. ae 1,519,520 16,516,870 
Central Plains .., ot as at seal 503,069 6, 142,570 
Riverina os et tae Be veal 1,121,420 — 14,143,370 
Western Plains ie es as Gas 2,670 21,630 
All Divisions 0. wal 3,232, 700 37,843, 930 
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- A great portion of the immense’ atea of the State, hitherto devoted 
exclusively to pastoral pursuits, consists of land which could be utilised 
profitably for agriculture, much of it being more suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat than some of the land now under crop; and the returns 
show that wheat-growing, which was confined formerly to small farmers, 
is engaging the attention of a number of the large landholders, who 
cultivate areas of thousands of acres in extent, and use the most modern 
and effective implements and machinery for ploughing, sowing, and 
-harvesting. 


The following statement shows the area, under wheat for grain at in- 
tervals since 1875-6, together with the total production and average yield 
per acre. 


Area under Dee, ! | Area under | : ‘Yield, 
Season, Wheat for | | Season. _ Wheat fer | ; 
* y Average | H i ! Average 
Grain. Total. per Acre. | Grain. Total. per Acre. 
, 
acres. bushels. ; bushels. |; acres. bushels. |bushels. 


1875-6 | 133,609 1,958,640 | 14-66 
1880-1 | 253,137 3,717,355 | 14°69 
1885-6 | 264,867 | 2,733,133 | 10°45 
1890-1 | 333,233 3,649,216 | 16-95 | 1910-11 | 2,128,826 | 27,913,547 | 13-11 
1895-6 | 596,684  5,195,312| 8-71 || 1911-12 | 2,380,710 | 25,088,162 | 10°54 
1900-1 | 1,530,609 | 16,173,771 | 10°56 jj 1912-13 | 2,231,514 | 32,487,336} 14°56 
1901-2 | 1,392,070 | 14,808,705 | 10°64 || 1913-14 | 3,205,397 | 38,020,381 | 11°86 
1902-3 | 1,279,760 | 1,585,097 | 1°24 || 1914-15 | 2,758,024 | 12,830,520| 4°65 
1903-4 | 1,561,111 | 27,334,141} 17:51 || 1915-16 | 4,188,865 | 66,764,910 | 15-94 
1904-5 | 1,775,955 | 16,464,415 | 9-27 || 1916-17 | 3,806,604 | 36,598,000 | 9-61 
1905-6 | 1,939,447 | 20,737,200; 10-69 || 1917--18*| 3,232,700 | 37,843,930; 11-71 
1906-7 | 1,866,253 | 21,817,938] 11°69 |: 


1907-8 | 1,390,171 | 9,155,884; 6°59 
' 1908-8 | 1,394,056 | 15,483,276 | 11-11 
1909-10 | 1,990,180 | 28,532,029 | 14°34 


* Advi nze figure i—-subj act to revisior. 


The slow progress in wheat cultivation has not: been due to unpayable 
yields. The highest average recorded was 17°51 in 1903-4. The lowest 
was 1-24 bushels in the season 1902-3. During the whole period of forty- 
three years there were ouly uine seasons when the yield. fell below 10 
bushels per acre, and it may be said that from equal qualities of soil a 
better yield is now obtained than was realised twenty years ago—a result 
due largely to extension of agricultural education, to the use of fer- 
tilisers, and to more economical harvesting appliances; furthermore, rust, 
smut, and other forms of disease in wheat have been less frequent and less 
general in recent years. The area under wheat in 1916-17 was less than in 
the previous season when the area reached the maximum for the State. 
The principal reasons for the decrease were the: excessive rainfall which 
retarded the sowing, and the difficulties in regard to the disposal of the 
harvest; moreover the high prices obtainable for sheep and wool caused 
many farmers to substitute stock-raising for wheat-farming. 


Wurat SHARE-FARMING. 

A considerable portion of the new area which is being brought under 
wheat in New South Wales is cultivated on the shares system, especially 
in the southern and western districts. Under this-system the owner leases 
‘his land, which is cleared, fenced, and ready for the plough, to the agrieul- 
turist for a period, and for the purpose of wheat-growing only, the farmer 
tenant possessing the right of running upon the estate the horses necessary 
for working the farm, and the owner retaining the right of depasturing his 
stock when the land is not in actual cultivation. It is usual for the owner. 
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to provide the seed-wheat, the bluestone for pickling the seed, and the 
bags and twine for his own share of the crop; while the tenant supplies the 
machinery, horses, and labour necessary to work the land, and the. bags 
and twine: for his own share of the crop; and he must also keep gates 
and fences in good repair. Up to a specified yield the parties to the agree- 
ment. take equal shares of the produce, any excess going to the farmer as a 
bonus; the system, however, is subject to local arrangements. 


Particulars relating to the area farmed on the shares system in each of 
the ten seasons ending with 1916-17 are shown below; the figures for 1913- 
14 and subsequent seasons indicate the area sown with wheat, but earlier 
information applies to the total area farmed on the shares’ system, in which 
case it is probable that about 95 per cent. was used for wheat-growing. 


Season, Area. | Season. Area. 
aeres. 1 acres. 
1907-8 348,444 : 1912-13 618,333 
1908-9 . ; 307,750 1913-14 959, 135* 
1908-10 364,579 1914-15) | 1,049, "385° 
1910-11 473,079 1915-16 1,267, 142* 
1911-12 616,607 ‘ 1916-17 | 1, "108, 717* 


* Area used for wheat, 


of the ee areas eel in 1916- 17 on the shares system 576,804 
acres were in the Western Slopes Division, and 357,491 acres were in the 
Riverina. : 


According -to a report of the Royal Commission appointed os inquire 
into the rural, pastoral, agricultural, and dairying interests in January, 
1916, the share-farming system, as at present conducted, conferred the 
greater advantages upon the land-holder. The evidence adduced before the 
Commission indicated that the system did not offer facilities of transition 
to conditions of permanent settlement. The formulation of special legis- 
‘Jation was, therefore, recommended in order to regulate the system 
equitably, with consideration of the question of rendering financial assist- 
ance to share-farmers. 


Area SuitaBLe FOR WHEAT-GROWING. 


Tu the early days of the industry wheat-growing was confined to the 
coastal districts, but its cultivation in those areas has been practically aban- 
doned on account of the prevalence of rust, caused by excessive moisture, 
combined with the discevery that the drier districts are more suitable 
because the crop there can be grown more cheaply under conditions better 
adapted to cereal production. 


The area suitable for wheat-growing may be defined roughly as that. part 
of the State which has sufficient rainfall (a) to admit of ploughing opera- 
. tions at the right time of the year, (b) to cover the growing period of the 

wheat-plant—April to. October, inclusive, and (¢) to fill the grain during 
the months of September and October; or, in the case of districts where 
the rainfall in these months is light, to counteract the ace by ‘the 
increased falls in the earlier or later months. 


In some of the northern districts much of the land is unsuited to 
wheat-growing, because it consists of stony and hilly couritry, too rough 
- for cultivation, and of black-soil plains which bake and crack, and which 
present mechanical difficulties to tillage. The rich soils of river-flats also 


® 
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must be omitted from good wheat-growing areas, because such land has a 
tendency to produce excessive straw-growth, although it can produce excel- 
lent hay. 

South of the Murrumbidgee, on the average, from 65 to 70 per cent. of the 
rain falls between the beginning of April and the end of October; in the 
central wheat areas (1.e., the Central-Western Slope and parts of the Central 
Plain), the percentage for this period drops to 50 or 60, and in the northern 
wheat country it ranges from 45 to 55. 

The annual rainfall gradually diminishes towards the western limits 
of the State, the figures ranging from a mean of about 50 inches on the 
seaboard to 10 inches on the western boundary. 

Until recently, land with an average rainfall of less than 20 inches had 
been excluded from the area considered safe for profitable wheat-growing; 
and it had been estimated that with the exceptions of the coastal and certain 
unsuitable northern districts, the area with an average annual rainfall of 
not less than 20 inches, suitable for wheat-growing, covered from 20 to 25 
million acres. 

Since 1904 it is estimated that the wheat belt has been eee by about 
13,480,000 acres. Of this increase the greatest extension has taken place 
in the southern wheat areas, especially in the Riverina Division, where the 
spring rainfall is more suited than on the North-Central Plain to filling 
and maturing the grain. 

Assuming that wheat could be grown profitably in New South Wales in 
areas with an annual fall of 16 inches, another 9,000,000 acres would be 
added to the wheat belt. 

Considerable improvement has been manifested during recent years in 
the methods of wheat culture. The old system has been altered gradually, 
and the adoption of scientific methods—especially in the districts of scanty 
rainfall—has enabled farmers to secure profitable returns with a precipita- 
tion much less than that required formerly; consequently the boundary of 
successful wheat production, as laid down in 1904, has been extended further 
westward. 

The conservation of moisture in the subsoil by fallowing, and by proper 
treatment of the fallows, may carry over an equivalent of 5.to 8 or 10 
inches of rain to supplement the falls during the growing season; and 
the risk of failure, in the drier western districts especially, may be 
greatly diminished, if not entirely eliminated, by these means. 

The experience of what was long designated the “arid region * of Cali- 
fornia is adduced as evidence of what may be accomplished in the more 
sparsely-watered parts of New South Wales by the system of “ Campbell- 
ising,” or the cutting of the subsoil with a blade having a bulb-end attached 
to the ploughshare to a depth of 10 inches below the furrow, and the forma- 
tion of a runnel which receives the lightest of rains, and holds the moisture 
in storage for feeding grain rootlets sufficiently below the surface to escape 
excessive evaporation by the action of the sun. The area of the old 
explorers’ great Australian desert has shrunk with the passing of every 
decade, and the inland wastes of the old explorers are now brought under 
cultivation for pasturage and for the growing of hay and grain. 

The term “ dry-farming,” in its general significance, is applied to any 
method founded on scientific principles for the production of crops with- 
out irrigation in arid or in semi-arid districts. Dry-farming has been 
practised for many years, but advanced methods have not been adopted 

‘ generally in this State, although conditions are steadily improving, and the 
problem .of effective utilisation of the dry districts is now attracting con- 
siderable attention in agricultural and in scientific circles. 


P 
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During the last nine seasons excellent object lessons have been fur- 
nished as to the benefits to be derived from a proper system of fallowing, 
from the systematic working of the land, and from the scientific use of 
fertilisers. From almost every district reports indicate that, notwithstand- 
ing the dry conditions prevailing during practically the whole period. of 
growth, the average yield from fallowed and properly cultivated land has 
ranged from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. The general average yield suffers 
by reason of the large proportion of poor crops from stubble land, and 
farmers generally should adopt other methods of cultivation, since it has 
been proved by practical experience that fallowed and properly-worked land 
will give far better results. 

Farmers’ wheat experiment plots have been conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture for the last nine seasons, and the results, as compared with 
the average yield for the State during the same period, are most instruc- 
tive, as will be seen from the subjoined table. The conditions under which 
these plots are cultivated are shown on a later page. 


Average of 


i 

Season. | State Average. Experiment Plots. 

bush, 1b. ' bush, lb. 
1909-10 - 14 20 ; 24 23 
1910-11 13°6«7 ' 18 45 
1911-12 10 32 | 20 17 
1912-13 14 34 24 «8 
1913-14 ll 52 ! 21 3 
1914-15 4 39 13 0 
1915-16 15 56 | 175i 
1916-17 9 37 | 16 31 
1917-18 ll 43 24 23 


On the map attached to this Year Book are shown the experience lines 
of profitable wheat cultivation, that is, the western boundaries of the area in 
which wheat has been successfully cultivated, as determined in 1904 and 
in 1912, the western boundary of the area over which the average rainfall 
is not less than 10 inches during the wheat-growing period being defined also. 

In determining the present wheat experience line, due consideration 
was given to low yields attributable to bad farming, and other preventable 
causes. This is a very necessary precaution, as the average wheat yields 
for various districts do not always accurately disclose the possibilities of 
the region. Notwithstanding the improvement made during recent years 
in cultural methods generally, the majority of farmers do not obtain the 
maximum results possible under good treatment. The conservation of 
moisture by fallowing and by subsequent cultivation has not received 
sufficient attention, and the use of artificial manures should be general. 

It must not’ be concluded that the wheat line as now. laid down 
will remain stationary. There are still large areas, especially in northern 
and western Riverina, admirably suited to wheat production, and with. the 
advance of settlement, the subdivision of large estates, and the extension 
of railway communication, there is every reason to believe that the area 
now known as the wheat belt will be extended considerably in the early 
future, provided that the farmers are prepared to adopt the latest. approved 
methods of cultivation. 


Minune Quarities or New SoutH Waites Wueat. 

Since 1897 Government agricultural experts have been experimenting in 
order to determine the varieties of wheat most suitable for various districts, 
and to secure new types which will return the best milling results under 
local conditions. It is gratifying to record that their efforts have been 

_attended with marked success. 
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In connection with this branch of agricultural science the name of the 
late William J. Farrer, Wheat Experimentalist of the Department of Agri- 
eulture of New South Wales, has become world-famous. His efforts were 
directed towards the production of new varieties of greater milling value 
and more resistant to rust than the old;.and his wheats, which rank amongst 
the most prolific grain varieties, are largely cultivated throughout the 
State. He and his successors have proved, that Australia can produce 
strong white wheat equal in flour production to the old varieties, and equal 
in strength to the famed standard Manitoba wheat which had hitherto 
been imported for blending with Australian soft wheats. 


The Department of Agriculture has conducted investigations regarding 
the strength and gluten-content of New. South. Wales wheats, and very 
interesting information regarding the milling quality of the various classes 
has thus become available. ; 


For the purposes of the investigation, tests were made of five samples, 
which represent fairly the typical wheats grown in New South Wales :— 


1. Farrer wheats, strong flour varieties, including such crosses as 
Bobs, Comeback, Cedar, and similar varieties, as well as Depart- 
mental crosses not at present in general cultivation. 

2. Farrer wheats, medium strong flour varieties, including Federation, 
Bunyip, Florence, Rymer, Yandilla King, and. other varieties, as well - 
as Departmental crosses not in general cultivation. 

Farmers’ wheats—Farmers’ wheats under general cultivation, in- 
cluding some of the Purple Straw and Steinwedel type, which are 

_ being gradually replaced by the newer varieties. 

. F.A.Q. wheat—part of the sample taken annually by the Sydney 
Chamber: of- Commerce for the convenience of shippers, and 
representing the fair average quality of. the wheat grown in the 
State. . 

Millers’ Flour, including typical samples from both Sydney and 
country millers.. 


os 


RS 


or 


In this connection. it is interesting to cite the British milling order, 
issued by the Board of Trade in 1916, and determining the percentage of 
flour that must be extracted from wheat of various qualities. Under this 
regulation two world wheats stand at the head of the gradation, and these 
are Australian and choice Bombay, each with 78 per cent. of flour-yield 
to the quantity of grain milled. ‘ ; 


The figures under the term “strength” in the table below indicate the 
number of quarts of water required by 200 lb. of flour to. make a dough of 
the proper consistency for baking, and it is to be understood that a high 
figure means not only more loaves from the. quantity of flour, but loaves 
of better texture, lighter, and more nutritious. The figures under 
“sluten ” are the percentages of dry gluten in the flour. The particulars 
are for ten years ended March, 1918. 


Class of Wheat. Flour. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912, | 1918. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918, 
i 

Farrer wheats, strong flour | Strength | 54°5 | 51°9 | 53-2 | 52°5 | 53:3 / 51°0 | 54°12 | 530] 50°3 ] 521 
varieties, Gluten | 16°9 | 14:1 | 13:2 | 13°8 | 14°5 | 143] 14°4 | 13°8 | 12°7 | 11°8 
Farrer wheats, medium Strength ) 49°5 | 47°5 | 471 | 46°8 | 47°0 | 460 | 44:9 | 49° | 45°7 | 45-7 
strong flour varieties, Giuten | 17°8 | 12°1 | 13°3 | 12°6 | 12°2 | 12°9] 10°0 | 14°6 | 11°2 | 10°83 
Farmers’ wheats... .. | Strength | 48°7 | 49°1 | 45:8 | 44°9 | 45°0 | 45°2| 45°7 | 47°98 | 43°2 | 44°7 
en Gluten | 12°3 | 14:2 | 11°3 | 104 | 11°8 | TOL | 123] 115] 101 96 
¥.A.Q. for NewSouth Wales | Strength.| 48°0.| 48°0 |'45°0 | 45:0 | 46°0 | 45-0} 47-0 | 45°0 | 41°5 | 43-8 
Gluten | 12°2 | 10°4 | 10:2] 11°9 | 11°9 | 11°5 | 12°9 | 11°4 83 OL 

ee Strongth | 49°09 | 48°5 | 46°7 | 47°9 | 47-4 | 49°38 | 47-4 | 44°90 | 45°9 | 44:4 
Millers’ flour .. ae ol Gluten | 15°6 | 10-2 98} 11-4} 114 | 115 | 12°0 | 12°4 | 115 88 
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Cost or Growing WHEAT. 


Various attempts have been made to secure data to form an accurate 
estimate of the cost of production; but as, either for grain or for hay, this. 
depends largely upon the area cultivated and the methods of culture, the 
experiences of individual farmers have caused a wide diversity of opinion. 

After taking into account’the various producing factors, such as prepara- 
tion of the soil, different methods of harvesting, and variations in railway 
and other freights, it appeared, from inquiries made several years ago, when. 
the system of fallowing was not so extensive as at the present time, 
that the cost of landing wheat in Sydney ranged from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per 
bushel on the basis of a 10-bushel crop. This did not include any allowance 
for interest on capital, or for rent. ‘But the increased cost of labour and 
machinery during recent years, together with the adoption of improved 
methods of cultivation, necessitate a recasting of this estimate. 

The average yield of grain during the ten years ended 1917 was 114 
bushels per acre. This average is based on the returns from all areas, 
whether they were fallowed or unfallowed, manured or unmanured; though 
the proportion of new and fallowed land utilised for wheat is increasing: 
steadily, and now represents about one-third of the total.area sown. During 
recent years fallowing has proved of great benefit for increasing the pro- 
duction, and in connection with a large number of trials on private farms, 
extending over a period of five years, the average yield was 21% bushels per 
acre. This is ‘almost double the average yield obtained throughout the 
State, though it does not follow that the cost of sowing and harvesting a 
crop on fallowed land is double the cost of an ordinary crop of half the size 
on unfallowed land. For the purpose of this inquiry, however, it is assumed. 
that modern methods are employed, and that the land is fallowed. The 
items of expenditure for harrowing and cultivation are therefore greater 
than would be the case if the land were ploughed, worked, and sown in one 
season. 

Rent or interest on capital value must be included, and in the case of 
fallowed land it is necessary that two years’ rent at 5 per cent. should be 
debited against the crop. Cartage, although not strictly coming within the 
scope of an estimate of cost of production, must be considered in its relation- 
ship to the profit-making aspect of wheat culture. This charge varies in 
proportion to the distance from the railway, but 1s. per ton per mile may 
be taken as a basis—equal to 2d. per bushel for a distance of 6 miles. 

Under recent normal conditions the following would be the approximate 
cost of producing an acre of wheat for grain on fallowed land, the estimated 
yield being 18 bushels per acre, the data being based on the estimated net 
eosts as deduced by the Department of Agriculture. 


per acre, 
s. d. s. dd. 

Ploughing, once (6 in.) . 6 4 
Harrowing—3 times at 7d. 1 9 14 2 
Disc-cultivating, once 3 3 8 
Spring-tooth caravetany once 25 | 
Drilling : ‘15 
Seed (45 lb. at 6s. per bushel) 4 6 9 2 
Superphosphates (Ge cwt. at 6s. a ewt. Je 3 0 
Pickling seed.. 0 3 
Insurance (say) ea 1 6 
Harvesting with Harvester 3 10 12 4 
Bags—6 per acre at 10d... 5 0 
Sewing bags, twine, stacking bags, &e. 2 6 

35 8 
Two years’ Rent at 6s. 12 0 } 15 
Cartage to Rail at 2d. per ‘bushel is miles) 3 0° 


& 
o 
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If the land were unfallowed the following expenditure would be saved :— 


per acre, 
8. 
Two harrowingsat 7d... oe = see oe see 1 4 
Disc-cultivating ... ar oe wai a ee ise 3 8 
23 bags at 10d. oe tee a ate oes or oe 1 il 
Cartage ari 1 2 
One year’s rent wa as sits aes ave 6 0 
14 #1 


During the three seasons ending with 1917-18 the average return to 
farmers was approximately 4s. per bushel at country railway stations. 
Applying an average of, say, 3s. 9d. per bushel—to leave a safe margin—to 
the returns from fallowed and unfallowed land, the results would be as 
follow :— 


Fallowed Land, Unfallowed Land. 
£38. d. £38. d. 
Total receipts—18 bushels at 3s. 9d... 3 7 6 11 bushels at 3s. 9d. ... 2 1 38 
Less expenses”... se a «. 210 8 Less expenses (50s, 8d. 
— lds. ld.) ... ow 116 7 
Profit (2 years) 0 16 10 SS 
Equal to, per annum 0 8 5 lyear .. wv 0 4 8 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the profit from fallowed land for 
one year is 8s. 5d. per acre as compared with 4s. 8d. per acre for unfallowed. 


Wheat is purchased largely as on trucks at country railway sidings, so 
that the purchaser would have to pay the freight to Sydney, and other 
charges incidental to handling and shipping. This additional charge is 
assessed at about 44d. or 5d. per bushel, but naturally it varies in accordance 
with the length of train haulage. 


Apart from these charges is the cost of placing the cereals on the London 
market; the cost for exportation includes charges for freight, transhipment, 
iusurance, and selling, and varies with the type of vessel and other condi- 
tions, but it always assists to raise the price by at least 1s, per bushel. 


GRADING, HANDLING, AND MARKETING WHEAT. 


The dwelopment of the wheat industry is dependent largely upon the 
facilities for cheap transportation. to the world’s markets; and at the 
present time, when combined efiorts are being made by scientists and 
practical farmers to extend the cultivation and to improve the quality of 
the cereal, the co-operation of commercial and transport agencies by the 
introduction of improved methods of handling grain is necessary for the 
success of the industry. - 


Grading. 


Australian wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single 
standard known as f.a.q., or fair average quality. In New South Wales 
the standard is fixed annually by a committee of members of the Sydney 
Chamber of Commerce and of two Government representatives. Samples 
obtained from each of the wheat districts are weighed on McQuirk’s patent 
scale, and an average struck, which is used as a standard in all wheat 
export transactions, 
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The proportion of six different grades of wheat, as well as the amount 
of broken and pinched grain, oats, whiteheads, etc., in a standard bushel 
of f.a.q. wheat from the wheat-producing districts of New South Wales for 
the last five harvests, were as follows :— 


Harvest. 
Grade, “ rome ina 

1913-14. | 1914-15, | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 

Wb. oz. | Ib. oz. | Ib. oz. | Ib. oz. | Ib. oz. 
3°00 millimetre mesh...) 1 7 0 12 0 104 0 32] 1 7% 
2°75 $5 5 «| 10 85 12 15 5 8FR 4 24 9 5 
2°50 - “ «| 20 14°75 | 17 0°25) 18 114 | 10 32 | 12. 74 
2:25 53 “i ...| 23° 2°25 | 21 2°75) 26 34 | 11 0 | 2513 
2-00 5 0 7 3 5 11? 23 5k 6 5} 
Broken and pinched grain + 2 8 1 85 3 8 | 7 3 2 28 
Oats, whiteheads, etc. ..., 0 7°5 0 12 0 104 0 9%) 015 

64 0 60 8 | 61 0 56 12 | 58 8 


The f.a.q. standard of New South Wales for the 1917-18 harvest was 
fixed at 583 lb. per bushel. 


The chief objection raised by wheat-growers to this method of grading 
on a single standard is that it discourages the cultivation of grain of 
superior “quality which does not command a price,commensurate with 
its greater value as compared with wheat which just reaches the standard. 
Moreover, it is stated that the weight of the grain is not a true indication 
of its quality, the standard varying in accordance with the purpose for 
which it was required. 


The following comparison shows the standard in New South Wales 


for each season since 1908-9, and the date on which it was fixed in each 
year. 


Year. Date Fixed. Standard. |) Year. Date Fixed. Standard, 
bb. ie 
1908-1909 22nd Jan., 1909 614 1913-1914 19th Jan., 1914 | 64 
1909-1910 3lst ,, 1910 62 1914-1915 15th Feb., 1915 | 604 
1910-1911 13th Feb., 1911 623 | 1515-1916 Zist ,, 1916 61 
1911-1912 Ist 4, 1912 614 1916-1917 12th Mar., 1917 562 
1912-1913 31st Jan., 1913 62} 1917-1918 26th Feb., 1918 583 


Methods of Transport. 


Under ¢ the present system the wheat is bagged on the farm and brought 
to the nearest railway station, whence that intended for export is carried 
in bags by rail to Sydney for shipment. At some of the stations the Rail- 
way Department has erected sheds, and a small charge is made for storage. 
At Darling Harbour, Sydney, where all the grain ships are loaded, sheds 
and bag elevators have been provided. As compared with bulk handling 
and the employment of elevators, this system has many disadvantages, apart 
from the cost of bags and the great amount of labour required for handling 
bagged grain. 

Bulk Handling in Australia, 


Though the annual production in the wheat-producing States of Australia 
cannot yet be compared with that of the United States, Canada, or other 
large wheat countries, it is increasing rapidly, and has reached already the 
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stage when the adoption of the bulk-handling system is necessary for its 
advantageous development. This matter has been the subject of many 
inquiries and investigations, which have been discussed in former issues 
of this Year Book, but a scheme was not put into operation until recently, 
when it was decided, at the request of the Commonwealth Government, to 
provide silos for the storage of wheat awaiting shipment. In the country 
districts arrangements have been made for the construction of seventy-two 
silds, with capacity ranging from 50,000 bushels to 200,000 bushels, the total 
capacity being 14,200,000 bushels; work has been commenced also on a 
terminal elevator at Sydney, capable of holding 6,000,000 bushels. 


GOVERNMENT Wueat-MarketiInc SCHEME. 


The wheat-marketing scheme, which has been explained in former issues 
of the Year Book, was formulated by the Governments of the Common- 
wealth and of the wheat-producing States—New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia. Matters relating to shipping and 
finance as affecting the general scheme are decided by the Australian Wheat 
Board, consisting of Ministerial representatives of the various Govern- 
ments, with the assistance of an Advisory Board representing the farmers, 
the wheat exporting firms acting as Government agents in the States, the 
Commonwealth chartering agents, and the associated Banks of Australia. 


Oversea sales are arranged generally by a Board in London, which con- 
sists of the High Commissioner for Australia and the Agents-General for 
each of the States, co-operating with London representatives of the Aus- 
tralian wheat-buying firms. Arrangements for the internal management of 
the scheme in each State are made by the State Government. In New 
South Wales. the principal wheat-shipping firms acted as agents to handle 
and ship the grain on behalf of the wheat pool until 81st December, 1917, 
when the State Wheat Office assumed control of the stacks and appointed its 
own agents in the country to supervise the handling of the wheat. The 
flour millers also act as Government agents, Fecelving wheat for trade 
requirements and issuing certificates. 


All banking arrangements are with the Commonwealth Bank, which 
makes subsidiary arrangements with other banks. Advances are made to 
the growers on certificates issued by the agents upon delivery of the crops. 


The quantity of wheat handled by the Australian Wheat Board from its 
formation to 15th July, 1918, was 403,267,000 bushels, of which 123,777,000 
bushels were pooled in New South Wales. Particulars regarding the dis- 
posal of New South Wales wheat are shown belaw :— 


jos 
Season. Wheat Shipped.: Wreat pe Id | Shippers | Millers’ Stocks. Total, 
iy pert. ioe acre ee ; er a i on — 
bushels, bushels. bushels. bushels. hi hels, 
1915—16 29,091,000 | 29,088,000 | —..... 31,000 | 58,210,000 
9l6—17 3,700,000 | 10,222,000 | 16,972,000 1,180,000 | 32,074,000 
1917—18 94,000 5,517,000 | . 22,100,000 F 782,000 | 33,493,000 
Total as at 15-7-18 32,885,000 | 44,827, 600 39,072,000 6,993,000 | 123,777,000 


ny 


The quantity sold locally includes 5,885,000 bushels, which were gristed 
and shipped as flour, and 1,006,000 bushels used for flour and held in stock 
at 15th July, 1918. The unshipped balance of the New South Wales quota 
of wheat purchased by the Imperial Government is being supplied in grain 
of the 1916-17 harvest and in flour manufactured from an admixture of 


wt 
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wheat of the 1916-17 and 1917-18 seasons. -Large quantities of the 1916-17 
crop are being sold to Eastern buyers, and a moderate supply of tonnage is 
available for the shipment of the 1917-18 wheat to America. It is antici- 
pated, however, that much of the wheat will remain in the State for a con- 
siderable time, and arrangements are being made in suitable districts to 
store it in stacks built on modern lines with: the object of keeping the grain’ 
in good condition and in silos which are being constructed for this purpose. 

‘The expenditure by the Australian Wheat Board to 15th July, 1918, was 
£80,443,000, advances to farmers amounting to £68,827,000 and expenses to 


re ,616, 000; the amount expended in New South Wales was £24,818,000 as 
ollows :— 


Season, i pence 10 | Expenses. Patel ee peau tare 

( 

£ | £ £ 
1915-16 12,120,000 | 1,470,000 | 13,590,000 
1916-17 4,636,000 | — 1,117,000 5,753,000 
1917-18 j 4,960,000 515,000 5,475,000 
Total to 15-7-18 | 21,716,000 3,102,000 | 24,818,000 
| : 


The receipts during the same period amounted to £68,217,000, of which 
£21,301,000 were credited to New South Wales, viz., wheat shipped 
£9,289,000, local sales £9,107,000, and payments in anticipation of shipment 
£2,905,000. 

Farmers may dispose of their interest im wheat certificates; in the 
case of the 1915-16 and 1916-17 seasons the transfer of ownership is effected 
by means of the issue of negotiable scrip to the purchaser, but in the case 
of the 1917-18 season a suitable endorsement is made upon the wheat cer- 
tificate itself. 


The Government of New South Wales fe guaranteed the folowing 
minimum prices for wheat delivered to the Pool during the seasons men- 
tioned :— 


1917-18—4s. per bushel f.o.b. Sydney for f. a grain, with a first pay- 
ment of 3s. per bushel. 


1918-19, 1919-20—4s. per bushel at country stations for f.a.q. grain, to 
be paid as a first advance. 


The wheat pool has supplied seed wheat for the present sowing season on 
terms to farmers in necessitous circumstances, and arrangements are being 
made to distribute cornsacks per the State Wheat Office for the next 
harvest. 


. Prrces.or WHEAT. 


The following table gives the average rates ruling.in the Sydney market 
during the months of February and March of each year since 1865. The 
figures exhibit clearly the tendency towards a gradual reduction in the value 
of the cereal down to 1895, when the price was the lowest of the series. In 
1896, however, owing to a decrease in the world’s supplies, the price rose 
considerably, and led to an extension of cultivation in Australasia. Until 
a few years ago, with a deficiency in the local prodiction, the. price in 
Sydney was generally governed by the rates obtained in the neighbouring 
Australian markets where a surplus had been produced. These, however, 
are iow determined by the figures realised in London, which are usually 
equal to those ruling in Sydney, plus freight and charges. 


t 
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The prices shown in the table are for an imperial bushel of 60 lb., and 
being for new wheat are slightly below the average for the year. 


Year, |February.| March. | Year. February.| March. Year. February.| March. 
Renate eae es per bushel. /per bushel. per bushel. |per bushel. 
s. do | s. d. s. d. | a d. s. d. | s. d. 

1865 | 9 6 | 9 Th 1888 | 5 lt] 5 2 1901 27/27 
1866 | 8 44] 8 0 1884 43 |4 8 1902 32 | 3 
1867 43 44 1885 3 104 3 7k 1903 *5 118 | *5 93 
1868 5 9 5 9 1886 4 3h/ 4 5 1904 3 04] 3 OF 
1869 4 9 410 || 1887 3 10 311 1905 3 44) 3 33 
1870 5 0 5 14 H 1888 3 6 3 64 1906 3 418 3 24 
1871 5 74|.5-9 | 1889 49 5 3 1907 3 0g) 3 14 
1872 5 0% 5 3 1890 3.6 3 6 1908 44 4 5} 
1873 5 1 5 8% 1891 3 Tk 3 10 1909 4 02 4 63 

1874 6 9 6 14 1892 4 9 49 1910 4 13} 4 1 

1875 4 7% 4 6 1893 3 64 3 6 1911 3 72 3.5 
1876 5 14| 5 6 1894 211 2 8 1912 3 94 | 3 84 

1877 6 14] 6 6 1895 2 7 27 1913 3 63) 3 7 
1878 6 14] 5 7 1896 4 44) 4 5 1914 3 8 3 94 

1879 5 0 4 94 1897 4 8 4 64 1915+ 5 6 5 6 
1880 4 8 4 9 1898 4 0 40 1916+ 5 12| 5 04 

1881 4 1 4 3 1899 2 74) 2 9 1917+ 4 9 4 9 

_ 1882 55 | 5 6 | 1900 29 2 8 1918¢ 49 9 


* Imported Californian wheat—-the quotations for South Australian wheat were about 5d. per 
bushel higher. + Officially fixed. ¢ Official price on trucks of wheat for flour for home 
consumption, equivalent to 4s. 103d. f.o.b. : 


Since 25th March, 1916, the official f.0.b. price per bushel of wheat for 
flour for home consumption has been 4s. 103d.; but city millers handling 
their own supplies obtained the wheat at 12d. per bushel less than the f.o.b. 
_ price. 


‘With regard to recent years, prices did not vary greatly prior to 1903, 
- when, owing to the almost universal failure of the season’s crop, there were 
no quotations, though imported wheat was sold at from 5s. 8d. to 6s. 3d. 
per bushel during the months of February and March. In 1908-9-10 the 
prices were higher than in any year since 1897. During the period 1911-14 
the prices were considerably lower than those of the previous three years, 
but since 1915, owing to the abnormal conditions due to drought and to 
the War, prices have been higher, and have been regulated by the Govern- 
ment, varying from 4s. 102d. to 5s. 6d. per bushel. 


PrincrpaAL WHEAT-GROWING COUNTRIES. 


‘A comparison of the production of this cereal in the principal wheat- 
growing countries would be misleading if based solely on the yields obtained 
since 1914. Owing to the disturbed conditions in Europe, the returns for 
these years are mainly estimates based upon fragmentary data, and do not 
give an accurate indication of the productivity of the various countries to 
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which they relate. The following table presents statistics of the latest 
recorded annual production, together with the average production during 
the last three years. 


Production. Production. 
Country. Average Country. : 
EA Season, 3 seasons, at 1917. ye 
1917-18, cera (1015-1917). 
bushels. bushels. ~ | bushels. bushels, 
New South Wales| 37,843,900| 47,068,900/| United States ...| 659,807,000) 770,409,000 
Victoria ... 37,737,500} 49,140,500] British India ...| 379,306,000) 358,014,000 
South Australia... 28,692,600) 36,190,700]) Canada ... ...| 283,743,000] 296,022,000 
Western Australia 9,305,000! 14,548,200] Argentina ...| 218,600,000) 152,825, 000 
Queensland es 1,405,700} 1,427,800), France .., ...| 144,150,000 195; 625, "000 
Tasmania ... sis 379,600! 573,900 Spain... ...! 141,089,000! 144, 239, 000 
|---| Italy 140, 001,000 162,358,000 
Total, Australia] 115,364,300) 148,950,000! United Kingdom 63, 824, 000} 65,827,000 
— ~ Egypt ...  ...| 29,835,000) 35,175,000 
New Zealand _... 5,051,227) 6,268,000} Japan ... aes 26,532,000 26,879,000 


From the estimated figures, which constitute the only data available, the 
world’s wheat harvest for 1917 was slightly better than that of the previous 
season, but showed a considerable deficiency wlen compared with the aver- 
age of the three years 1914 to 1916. It must be remembered, however, that 
a condition of war in many countries prevented the collection of statistics. 
Statisticians in war-affected countries note that the conversion of the public 
taste to an appreciation of the value of oats, maize, and barley as foodstufis 
is necessarily slow, but the returns of these cereals nevertheless evoked 
increased interest. 

The figures in the foregoing table represent preliminary returns for the 
1917-18 crop in the Commonwealth of Australia with the exception of 
Victoria (which are final), and relate to the actual crop of 1916-17 in the 
Dominion of New Zealand, and to estimated returns for the year 1917 with 
regard to countries oversea. Certain foreign countries which appeared in 
the table of former years are absent in the preceding statement, notably 
Russia, Roumania, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Turkey (in Europe and 
in Asia), Algeria, and Belgium, as well as Persia and Chile: 


INCREASE IN THE WueEat YIELD. 


It has been shown that the area under wheat for grain in New South 
Wales in 1916-17 was 3,806,604 acres, which was a small portion of the total 
area available, and even this area was not worked as profitably as it might 
have been. Compared with the principal wheat-growing countries of the 
world, an average yield of 9-6 bushels per acre is low, as will be seen from 
the following table, the averages shown being based on. the latest available 
returns. 


Average Average 

Country. sr eve Country. ae hace 

(1915-17). j (1915-17). 

. |bu shels. bushels, 
Germany... he sae sea] *32°3 United States ... ese w | 144 
United Agdon ne ae | 30°4 || Italy Sis oe ea wel 140 
Canada oa see ae «| 19°86 Russia as fy ss wf t114 
Hungary... Ps ose . | T171 India ve ax saa wf 112 
France... «os see «| 15°9 || Argentina ... jos oe o| 92 


* Average 1912-14. ftAverage 1913-15. tAverage 1914-16. 
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A bare statement of average yield is, however, not entirely conclusive, ‘as 
the relative cost of production also should be taken into consideration. 
Moreover, in the older countries, the efforts of farmers are more concen- 
trated, aud more intensive cultivation is necessary. 


Z Maize. 


Maize ranks second in importance amongst the crops of New South Wales, 
but its cultivation is small in comparison with that of wheat, and sufficient 
is not grown for local consumption. 

Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. On the Tableland 
also good results accrue, but as the physical contour of the country rises in 
elevation so does the average yield per acre decrease; although, in compen- 
sation, the grain produced is of a more enduring quality for export and for 
storage. Moreover, encouraging progress is being made, in the uniformity 
of the variety of selection, to a type which has been proved by experience to 
be adapted to a particular district; and, at the same time, the yielding 
capacity is being increased steadily by selection according to the system 
known as the ear-to-row test. In this connection, experiments with the 
grain in progress on the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas indicate the proba- 
bility of its development as a highly profitable crop under this form of 
culture, as it has already proved to be in irrigated districts of the States of 
the North American Union; but it will probably be found requisite to select 
varieties adapted specially to the altered conditions, and to plant the grain 
at a period more advanced in the season than is customary in districts 
adjoining the littoral. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the area under maize 
for grain during the season 1916-17, with the production and average yield 
in each Division. 


Area under Maize for Grain. | Yield. 
Division, ae 
mci Total. ech Division | Total. Per Acre. 
Coastal Belt— : acres. | per cent. | bushels. bushels. 
North... ©... os Se Sak 59,428 | 38°3 1,743,822 29°3 
Hunter and Manning if we} 84,270 | 220 1,074,852 31°5 
Cumberland . ae a eds 2,298 | 15 7,569 29-4 
South . eee ae] 12,692 81 425,397 33-7 
Total... 2. ...| 108,508 69-9 | 3,311,640 30°5 
Tableland— _ ; a 
Northen ...0 ou. ewe. | 20,888 13°4 413,925 19°8 
Central tie aes ne fos 6,104 39 190,575 31-1 
Southern foie “tes ne jes 545 | 0-4 10,630 195 
Total... 0. us| 27,887 17-7 615,130 | 223 
= (SS —— 
‘Western Slopes... ar i ...| 18,794" 1271 399,657 21:2 
Central Plains, Riverina, and 3 P ier 
Western Plains... se 539 | 0-3 7,053 13'1 
All Divisions... ... «| 155,378 |. 1000 | 4,893,480 | 27-9 


The North Coast, the most important maize-growing district in the State, 
in 1916-17 yielded 40 per cent. of the total production, the average yield 
being 29-3 bushels per acre. After the North Coast, the Hunter and Man- 
ning Division showed the largest area under crop. On the North Coast 
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the best counties were Dudley, Clarence, and Raleigh, which gave 39-9, 31:1, 
and 80-5 bushels per acre respectively. In 1916-17 the average yield oi 
the tableland was 22-3 bushels per acre, compared with 17-3 for 1915-16. On 
the Western Slopes the yield was 21-2 bushels per acre, the corresponding 
figure for 1915-16 being 16-9 bushels. At an early period in the history of 
the North Coast maize displaced wheat as a product, and the pursuit of 
dairy-farming in turn displaced maize, though latterly the fodder needs of 
the dairy herds restored its cultivation, and a large proportion of the cereal 
is cut as green food. 


The following statement exhibits a comparative review of the maize crop 
since the season 1897-8. 


4 Area under| —-‘Fteduction, Area under Preduction. 
Season. Maize : ! ne Maize » 
for Grain. Total, | ee rete pon for Grain. Total. nen kore. 
acres. bushels. | bushels. acres, bushels, bushels 
1897-8 209,588 | 6,713,060 | 32-0 || 1907-8 | 160,989 | 4,527,852 28:1 
1898-9 193,286 | 6,064,842 | 31:4 || 1908-9 380,812 | 5,216,038 28'8 
1899-0 214,697 | 5,976,022 } 27°38 || 1909-10 | 212,797 | 7,098,255 33:4 
1900-1 206,051 | 6,292,745 | 30°5 || 1910-11 213,217 | 7,594, 130 35°6 
1901-2 167,333 | 3,844,993 23-0 1911-12 | 167,781 | 4,507,842 269 
1902-3 202,437 | 3,049,269} 15°1 || 1912-13; 376,471 | 5,111,990 29°0 
1903-4 226,834 | 6,836,740 | 30-71. || 1913-14 |} 156,820 | 4,453,309 28°4 
1904-5 193,614 |! 4,951,182 | 25°6 1914-15 | 148,663 | 3,174,825 22:1 
1905-6 189,353 | 5,539,750 | 29°3 || 1915-16 154,130 | 3,773,600 24°5 
1906-7 174,115 | 5,763,000 | 33:1 || 1916-17 | 155,378 4,333, 480 27°9 


. During the last twenty years there have been several fluctuations in the 
area under cultivation. The largest area—226,834 acres—was cropped in 
1908-4, but the largest yield was produced in 1910-11. The yield per acre 
is somewhat variable, ranging from 15-1 bushels in 1902-8 to 85-6 bushels 
in 1910-11, though the average has a tendency to decrease, owing to the 
reduction of the area cultivated in the coastal districts, where the average 
yield is highest, the most favourable localities yielding as much as 80 to 100 
bushels per acre. The yields during the past four years have been below the 
average for the decennial period ended 1917. 


There is no doubt that the. uncertainty as to prospective realisable price— 
an uncertainty which applies to all produce grown only for local consump- 
tion—has caused a decrease in the cultivation of this cereal on the Coast and 
on the Tableland, while on the other hand the profits aceruing from dairy- 
farming have led to its further neglect. Another possible reason for the 
decline in its cultivation has been the small attention given to scientific 
experiment with the cereal for purposes of selection and propagation, though 
there are indications of a revival of interest among agricultural experts 
who desire to stimulate its successful production. 


During the year 1916-17 the Department of Agriculture continued the 
work of maize-breeding on the State farms, with a view to raising improved 
pure seed maize; to prevent crossing, only one variety is grown on each 
farm, except at Grafton, where an early and a late variety may be grown 
without risk. Maize differs from most other crops in being readily cross- 
fertilised, and the initial work in breeding consists largely im eliminating 
the impurities represented by previous crossing with other varieties. 


In order to extend the system of selection and breeding to districts other 
‘than those in which experiment farms are situated, arrangements are made 
with reliable farmers to grow a special seed-plot of a suitable variety, so 
that pure seed may be distributed to growers throughout the district. 
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| Oats. 


The cultivation of oats has been greatly neglected in New South Wales, 
and the deficiency between the local production and consumption is con- 
siderable, although where cultivation has been undertaken the return has 
been satisfactory. The elevated districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, and 
New England contain large areas of land on which oats could be culti- 
vated with excellent results, as it thrives best in regions which experience 
a winter of some severity. The principal Divisions in which it is sown 
are the Tableland, the South Western Slope, and the Riverina. 


The area under crop for grain in 1916-17 was 67,111 acres, which produced 
1,084,980 bushels, being 16:2 bushels per acre, as compared with 58,636 acres, 
which yielded 1,345,698 bushels in the previous year. During the 1915-16 
season, wheat was in great demand owing to the European War, and to 
the depletion of local stocks due to the low production in the previous year, 
and the cultivation of oats—in common with that of other cereals—was 
not undertaken to the extent it had been in normal ante-bellum years. In 
1916-17 there was an increase in the acreage sown for grain, but through 
excessive rains the yield was much smaller than in 1915-16. The Southern 
Tableland gave the best average, with 23-2 busliels per acre. In the whole 
of the Tableland Division 21,750 acres were under crop, and yielded 
383,034 bushels, or 17:6 bushels per acre; on the South-Western Slope, 
18,369 acres gave 270,297 bushels, or 14-7 bushels per acre, while in the 
Riverina the production was 319,182 bushels from 18,781 acres, or 171 
bushels per acre. These three Divisions accounted for about 90 per cent. 
of the total production. In the remainder of the State there were only 
8,261 acres under cultivation, which yielded 112,467 bushels. 


The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of oats for grain 
since 1897-8. 


‘ Acres | Production. | Acres | Production. 
eason. under Oats H { er Oa 
for Grain.; Bushels. wenn | as Mor Gene | Bushels. aoe 
t 1 
1897-8 28,605 | 543,946 | 19:0 | 1907-8 75,762 | 851,776: 11°2 
1898-9 | 19,874 | 278,007 , 14-0 || 1908-9 59,881 [1,119,558 | 18-7 
1899-0. 29,125 | 627,904 | 21°6 1909-10 81,452 [1,966,586 | 24-1 
1900-1 29,383 | 593,548 | 20-2 1910-11 77,991 \1,702,706 | 21:8 
1901-2 32,245 | 687,179 | 21°3 1911-12 71,047 |1,155,226| 16°3 
1902-3 42,992 + 351,758 8-2 1912-13 | 85,175 |1,674,075| 19-7 
1903-4 51,621 |1,252,156 | 24-3 1913-14 103,416 |1,835,406 | 17°7 
1904-5 40,471 | 652,646 | 1671 1914-15 43,476 | 513,910} 11:8 
1905-6 38,543 | 883,081, 22-9 1915-16 { 58,636 |1,345,698 | 23:0 
1906-7 56,431 |1,404,574 | 24-9 | 1916-17 67,111 |1,084,980| 16-2 
| 


The area under oats for grain, with slight fluctuations, remained practi- 
cally stationary for a number of years, but in 1913-14 it reached 103,416 
acres. The average yield varied considerably, in a fair season exceeding 
20 bushels per acre, and in a bad year falling below half that rate, but 
the average for the last ten years has slightly exceeded 18} bushels. The 
lowest average yield was 8-2 bushels per acre in 1903, when the crop almost 
failed, owing to the unfavourable season; and the highest was 24-9 bushels 
in 1907, 


The market for oats is ciiefly in the metropolitan district, and the 
.demand depends mainly on the price of maize. The production is far 
from sufficient for the want: of the State, and large quantities are im- 
ported from Victoria, Tasm{ tia, and New Zealand. 
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Barer. 


Barley is an important crop, but at present it is produced only on a 
moderate scale, although there are several districts.where the necessary con- 
ditions as to soil and drainage present inducements for cultivation, par- 
ticularly with regard to the malting varieties. Barley is grown mainly in 
the Tamworth district, on the North-Western Slope; in this division 1,968 
acres were cultivated in 1916-7, mainly for malting purposes. The areas 
under crop in other districts are small, and do not call for special notice. 
The following table shows the area under barley for grain, together with 
the production during the last ten years. 


Area: Production. Kese Production. 
8 F der Barl } Ss . der Barley . 
acta Mtoe ‘Grain Total. aie neon ee rG rain. Total. : Ne 
j 
acres, bushels. |bushels.! acres, bushels, j|bushels. 
1907-8 11,890 75,148 63 || 1912-13) 16,916 289, 682 17 
1908-9 | 9,507 166,538 175 1913-14 | 20,610 | 303,447 14:7 
1909-10 | 15,091 272,663 181 1914-15 4,861 {i 46,500 9°6 
1910-11 7,082 82,005 11°6 ‘3915-16 6,369 114,846 18:0 
1911-12 | 10,803 129,008 11°9 1916-17 5,195 | 73,370 141 
{ 


The table shows considerable fluctuation as to the area cultivated, also 
as to the average production per acre, the farmers considering it more 
profitable to cultivate other cereals from which larger areas are annually 
cropped. 


The grain yield has varied greatly, ranging from 4 bushels per acre in 
1902-3, when the crop practically failed, to the excellent rate of 21-9 bushels 
in 1886-7. The average crop during the last ten years has been 14:3 bushels 
per acre, a rate which should not, however, be regarded as characteristic, 
as the returns for many seasons indicate that an average crop of 18 bushels 
per acre may be expected under normal conditions, and this was the actual 
return for the season 1915-16. 


Rye. 


Rye is cultivated to a very limited extent, and is grown either in 
separate areas or in combination with leguminous crops, in the greater 
number of instances as green food for dairy cattle, the supply for grain 
’ being grown mainly on the Tableland. The area under this cereal for grain 

during 1916-17 was 2,341 acres, with a total yield of 30,860 bushels, at 
the rate of 13-2 bushels per acre. In 1904 an average of 16:3 bushels was 
. obtained. 


Broom. MILuet. 


Broom millet is a small but valuable crop, and during the last ten seasons 
the return from fibre alone gave an average of £21,275 per season. In 
1916-17, owing to unfavourable conditions, the area under broom millet and 

_ the average production per acre were much smaller than in previous years; 
1,720 acres were cultivated, 10 acres being cropped for grain only, 914 acres 
for fibre only, and 796 acres for both fibre and grain. The yield was 8,860 
bushels of grain, or 11 bushels per acre, and 8,795 ewt. of fibre, or 5-1 ewt. 
per acre; the grain and fibre were valued at £1,990 and £13,190 respectively. 
The average yield of fibre during the last ten, seasons was 7-1 ewt.-per acre. 
In 1904, and in the seasons 1910-12, the averages exceeded 8 cwt. per acre. 
’ The greater part of the crop is grown in the valleys of the Hunter and-the 
‘northern coastal rivers. The experimental cultivation of broom millet on 
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the irrigation areas has proved even more successful, as the plant grown 
there does not appear to be subject to certain fungoid troubles which are 
occasionally encountered in the districts of the eastern littoral. 


’ Hay. 


A very considerable portion of the areas under wheat, oats, barley, and 
lucerne is utilised for the production of hay for farm stock and of cut chaff 
for the market. This proportion is increasing, but the extent of the increase 
depends on the climatie conditions of the season. 

The following statement shows the area under each erop for hay, the 
total production, and the average return per acre during the last seven 
seasons. 


Type of Hay. | 1910-11, 1911-12. | 1912-13, | 1913-14. | 1914-15. | “1915-16. [ “16-17. 
rine es —_ or sa SE at ps i ey _ a 
AREA. 
acres. | acres, | acres. acres. [ acres. : acres. acres. 
Wheaten vl 422,972 | 440,243 | 704,221 ; : 584,226 | 569,431 879,678 | 633,605 
Oaten «| 142,805 ; 147,710: 182,955 | 211,606 | 161,320 176,183] 161,723 
Barley 1,014 1,246° 1,708! 1 395 | | 1,179 | 1,348 866 
Lucerne 70,559 63,824, 56,420 | 52. 479 52, E82 ° 50, 544 61,584 
Rye, etc. 1,227, 1,126; 1,762, 1,424: 1, 432 | 1,166 754 
i | | i - - 
Total ... -.| 638,577 | 654,149 | 947,066 | 801, ad | 785,944 |1,108,919 | 858,532 
PRODUCTION. 
tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. | tons. tons. 
Wheaten ... ...| 467,669 | 423,262 | 779,500 © 588,127 | 354,531 |1,211,677 | 813,768 
Oaten ae ...| 193,064 | 155,653 | 212,266 , 256,814 | 147,420; 259,476 | 210,953 
Barley ais s 1,128 1,201 2,108 1,552 1,112 1,575 1,205 
Lucerne... oat 179, 860 | 147,423 | 112,761 | 107,045 | 108,934 | 100,075} 147,365 
Rye, etc... ‘ 1,359 | 935 1,640; 1,509 1,238 | 1,135 759 
Total ... ...| 843,080 | 728,474 |1,108,275 | 955,047 | 618,235 |1,573,938 /1,174,050 
AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER ACRE. 
tons. tons | tons. tons. tons. | tons. | tons. 
Wheaten lll 0°96 ie 1:10 062 | 1:38 1:13 
‘Oaten 135} 105 | 1:16 121 | O91 | (1-47 1°30 
Barley wea Vl 096 | 1:23 V1, O94 | 117 1:39 
Lucerne 2°55 | 231 | 2-00 2:85 | 207 | 1:98 2°39 
Bye, ete. 117 0°83 | 0-93 106 | 0°86 |, 0°96 1-01 
‘pars os] — i a 
AN varieties...) 1°32 | 11 117 119 "78 1:42 | 1:37 


In 1916-17 about 73:8 per cent. of the total area under cultivation for hay 


was taken up by the wheaten variety. Until 1894 the area reaped for 
wheaten hay increased at a much greater rate than that for grain, but 
during subsequent years there has been a greater development in the culti- 
vation of wheat for grain. But as it has already been pointed out, the 
ultimate treatment of a grain crop is largely a matter determined by the 
eharacteristics of the season. 

In general, oaten crops are grown in parts of the State which, on account 
of the -climate, are unsuitable for maturing the grain, and preference is 
given to cultivation for hay; moreover, the prices obtainable for the hay are 
usually so profitable as to prejudice any material development of the grain 
barvest. 

The area under barley for hay is eworeaderable. Lucerne i is always in 
‘Gernand, and consequently realises’ remunerative prices. It gives the best 
‘weturn of all hay crops, the average yield during the last ten years having 
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been 2-2 tons per acre for lucerne, and ‘a-little over a ton each for oaten, 
barley, and wheaten hay. In favoured districts, and with careful attention, 
lucerne grows so rapidly that, from a series of crops, even as many as eight 
cuttings may and have been procured, with an average result of 1 ton per 
acre for each. 


GREEN Foop anp SowNn GRASSES. 


The great advance in dairy-farming, the details concerning which appear 
elsewhere, has caused a corresponding increase during recent years in the 
eultivation of cereals, lucerne, and grasses, for green food. The cultural 
development of grasses has received great attention, particularly in the 
northern and southern coastal districts, the great centres of dairy farming 
in the State. Considerable areas have been sown also in the Central Table- 
land, and smaller cultivations in the Northern and ‘Southern Tablelands. 
and in the Murray Valley. 


The following statement shows the increase in the area cropped for green 
food and sown with artificial grasses’ since the season 1907-8 :— 


| r 
* “Area Area 
Season, ‘ultiv for. Area Sown Season, Qultivated for Area Sown 
va ee - with Grasses. one Gees ee with Grasses. 
Wo J 
acres. - acres. I acTes. P acres. 
1907-8 260,810 © 736,080 |) 1912-13 154,535 i 1,152,449 
1908-9 235,539 807,924 1913-14 146,239 1,234,455 
1999-10 ~118,960  ~ *888,937 4) 94-15 | 949,619 1,251,453 
1910-11 * 179,382 1,055,303 | 1915-16 162,945 1,247,099 
1911-12 211,874 1,119,764 1916-17 149,873 1,357,157 
) , | 


The great advance in this type of cultivation shows that farmers realise — 
the necessity of enriching the deteriorated pastures, and of replacing the 
grasses which have disappeared. 


The largely-increased area under green food during 1914-15 was due 
entirely to drought, as the crops on numerous holdings failed to mature 
either for grain or for hay. No less than 815,561 acres sown with wheat: 
were fed-off by stock, or otherwise used for green food; but in 1916-17 the 
area so treated comprised only 58,101 acres. 


Lucerne is grown in considerable quantities on the Hunter River flats, 
and the cultivation of this fodder plant is extending throughout the country, 
principally along the banks of the rivers flowing from the western water- 
shed of the Dividing Range. The theory that lucerne can be grown to 
advantage only on river-flats is not now accepted, and marked success has 
been obtained from hillside cultivation and from growths on red wheat- 
‘lands. In the far western pastoral districts excellent results have attended 
attempts made to cultivate lucerne under irrigation. During 1916-17 there 
were 35,929 acres grown for green food, and if to these be added the area 
cropped for hay there were altogether 97,513 acres under lucerne. 


ENSILAGE, 

New oath Wales is liable, at irregular and indeterminate intervals, to 
long periods of dry weather, hence the necessity for such precautionary 
insurance against the sporadie visitations of drought as the conservation of 
green foods in the form of ensilage. The possession of stocks of ensilage 
is also highly advantageous to the prosecution of dairy farming in the 
districts of the coast, where the climatic conditions are unfavourable to the 
growth of winter fodder. .. : uh _ dete 
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The quantity of ensilage made during the last six years is shown in the 
following table. 


Ensilage Prepared. 
Division. P Hines esl 
| 4911. 1912. 1913. 1914-15. | 1015-16. 1916-17 
: i tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Coastal Belt eee en «| 12,099 8,222 6,633 8,333 7,028 7,656 
Tableland . A a i 1,649 608 920 1,060 800 688 
Western Slopes ing ...| 3,097 4,527 3,450 vi 5,788 5,064 
Central Plains and Riverina ¥ 3,632 5,162 7,363. 870 4,595 2,928 

Western Plains .., vey oe ei ae wae eae 300 ne 
Total... aie .. | 20,477 | 18,519 | 18,366 | 10,963 | 18,512 | 16,336 


Comparatively little attention has been devoted to the construction of 
silos and the storing of ensilage, but the necessities of the grazier will 
compel him to make provision ‘by ‘preserving and storing green food 
when opportunities occur in the growing season of the year, and when the 
policy of closer settlement shall have reduced the large ‘areas of land 
hitherto available for feeding stock. 

The quantity of ensilage made each year during the last decade has varied 
considerably, especially during the first half of the period. The year of 
maximum production was 1909, when 34,847 tons were made on 364 farms. 
The production since decreased steadily until, in 1914-15, the quantity 
made was only 10,963 tons; this amount was made on 83 farms; and was 
valued at £18,014. In 1916-17 the production was 16,336 tons made on 119 
farms and valued at £20,601. It is particularly noticeable in the foregoing 
table that on the Western Plains, where there is the greatest need of such 
provision, the production of ensilage is small. It is, of course, possible that 
the consideration of the amount of fodder required to tide over even a 
moderately severe drought is so great as to deter pastoralists from attempt- 
ing to conserve even small quantities. 

In the dairy farming districts, particularly of the South Coast, the making 
of ensilage is more general, the quantity there conserved being larger than 
in any other Division, though a marked increase is to be noted in the South 
Western Slope. 

PoraToEs. 

Potatoes are grown mostly on the Tableland, where, in 1916-17, there were 
17,716 acres under cultivation and the yield was 33,492 tons. In the coastal 
division there were 4,171 acres, yielding a total of 10,365 tons. 

The following statement shows the area under cultivation and the pro- 
duction at intervals since the season 1907-8 :— 


Production. | Production. 
Season siiiet Oroe. i ee | under Grop. Ripe 
| Total. |per acre Toral, | Average 
acres. tons, tons. || acres. tons, tons. 
1907-8 31,917 55,882 1°75 1912-18 34,124 91,642 2°69 
1908-9 26,301 71,794 2°73 1913-14 38,725 106,849 2:56 
1909-10 35,725 100,143 2°80 1914-15 30,418 40,709 1°34 
1910-11 - 44,452 | 121,033 2°72 | 1915-16 19,589 44,445 2:27 
1911-12 43,148 75,166 1°74 | 1916-17 22,449 45,331 2:19 

4 4 


— 
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The continuous fluctuation in the area from year to year since that time 
clearly shows that the possible advantages of this crop have been much 
neglected. 


The average yield during the last ten years has been 2-3 tons per acre, 
and the highest 3-11 tons per acre in 1906-7. The small production per 
acre during 1914-15 was due mainly to the effects of the dry season, but 
that of the succeeding years showed an approximation to the general average 
of the decennium. 


The average wholesale prices per ton of potatoes at Sydney during the 
season 1916-17 are shown below. 


Month. | Local, | Victorian. | Month. Local, Victorian. | Tasmanian, 
' | 
lie. | £ad| £84) £54) 1917 | £sd) £84) £84, 
July | 716 9] ae 811 0) January... 6 0 6 5 2 9/9 5 0 
August ..| 7 5 O} wu... 8 6 9|| February... 5 7 6; 5 3 6] 616 9 
September... 6 0 0[ ws 7 9 0) March J 4 4 3) 4 8 9161 8 
October...) 6 3 3) wu. | 8 0 3), April «| 5616 9:15 5 9) 6 4 0 
November... 7 5 0) ssn | 818 o|| May 413 6| 316 9| 511 6 
December...) 518 3) 1... | 4 0 O|| June | 5 0 0. 416 3} 6 6 9 
i 


The slow progress in the cultivation of potatoes is caused largely by the 
cost of carriage to market, as compared with the cheap water transport 
from Victoria and Tasmania. Some years ago the coastal districts pro- 
duced large quantities; but the cultivation was reduced owing to the 
prevalence of pests, which continually devastated the crops, and for which 
at the time no remedy was available. 


Minor Root Crops. 


The cultivation of root crops other than potatoes requires only brief 
notice, as, in addition to those included in market gardens, only 1,049 acres 
were planted with onions, turnips, mangel-wurzels, carrots, sweet potatoes, 
arrowroot, and artichokes. The area under turnips was 442 acres, which 
yielded 1,477 tons, or 3-84 tons per acre. The probable reason for the 
small attention paid to the growth of onions, of which there were only 180 
acres yielding 861 tons, is the uncertainty as to the price obtainable for 
the produce, there being no lack of soil suited to the cultivation of this 
edible bulb. Consequently, large importations are necessary to meet the 
local demand. The State Department of Agriculture, in order to encourage 
the cultivation of the onion, has introduced experiment plots to farm-hold- 
ings, and the results have been highly satisfactory. 


The area under sweet potatoes was 885 acres, and the estimated yield 
2,333 tons. Of mangel-wurzels there were under cultivation only 19. acres, 
which yielded 226 tons, and in some of the more elevated dairying districts 
this crop is grown as winter fodder for cattle. Excellent results in the cul- 
tivation of arrowroot have been obtained at the Wollongbar experiment 
farm, near Lismore. 

37869—B 
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ToBacco. 


The growing of tobacco has been conducted for many years, but with 
considerable fluctuation in ‘the annual production. This may be attributed 
to the necessity for special knowledge and care in its cultivation and curing, 
and probably no material advancement will be made until trade pressure:in 
other countries forces attention to new fields of production. 

‘With’ the exception of 6 acres in ‘the Hunter River District, tobacco 
culture is confined to the northern and southern portions of the Western 
Slopes and the Central Tableland. 

The following statement shows the extent of the cultivation of tobacco 
during the last ten seasons. 


Production Production 


| of Dried Leaf. of Dried Leaf. 
Season. Area. | i Season. Area, * | 
| | to | Average Total. | Average 
! | Sai 
_ acres, | cw | cwt. acres, cwt. cewt. 
1907-8 533, 3,438 65 1912-13 1,914 13,863 742 
1908-9 618 | - 3,838 “62 1913-14 1,992 18,117 ; 92 
; | : 
1909-10 1,096 6,498 6°8 ‘1914-15 | .1,563 “10,065 64 
| 
“UOI0-11 “959 8,513 “748 “1915-16 1,277 9,563 | ‘75 
a 
1911-12 1,501 | (15,045 10-0 1916-17 952 921 | 1:0 
‘ 4 i 


For several years prior to 1889 the area under cultivation grew steadily, 
and in that. year it reached the maximum of 4,833 acres. As, however, the 
local product did not compare favourably with the American leaf, it could 
not be treated profitably, and a large proportion of the crop remained upon 
the farmers’ hands; hence many growers abandoned tobacco in favour of 
other crops. The area had declined by 1907-8 to 533 acres, but subsequently 
it increased, owing to the greater attention paid to‘the processes of curing, 
and tobacco manufacturers endeavoured to stimulate the industry by paying 
adequate prices for good leaf, and by employing expert assistance to instruct 
growers. In 1916-17 the season was unfavourable; 952 acres were cultivated, 
but the crop failed owing to the continuous rains, which caused an outbreak 
of blue mould in the seed beds. 

The Commonwealth Goverrment in 1907 provided for’ the payment of ‘a 
bounty of 2d. per Ib. up to £4,000 per annum on Australian tobacco leaf, for 
the manufacture of cigars of a prescribed quality, but upto the present’ the 
quantity of high-grade leaf produced in New South Wales ‘has been very 
small, 


SUGAR-CANE. 


‘Sugar-eane was cultivated:in New: South Wales as early as the year 1824, 
but ‘it was ‘uet until 1865 ‘that systematic attention was given ‘to this 
industry. Im the latter year ‘experiments ‘were carried out on the 
Clarence, the Hastings, the Manning, and the Macleay Rivers, which on 
the whole proved successful, and“were followed by more éxténsive planting. 
The Macleay was the principal seat of the industry during its earlier 
stages; but it proved to be unsuited to the growth of the cane, and the 
risk of failure from frosts conipelled the planters to migrate farther north. 
Within a few years the richest portions of the lower-valleys of the Clarence, 
the Richmond, the Tweed, and the Brunswick were occupied by planters. 
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Mills were erected in the chief centres. of the industry, and cane-growing 
and sugar-manufacturing became established industries’ in the north- 
eastern portion of the State, where the soil and the climate are in most 
respects well adapted to suceessful cultivation. 


The yield of sugar from the cane crushed varies considerably, the varia- 
tion approximating, between a maximum and a minimum year, to.1 ton 
of caue in the quantity required to produce 1 ton of sugar, measured by the 
saccharine density of the cane. As compared with Queensland, where. the 
average yield of cane per acre for 1916 was 20-81 tons, the yield for this 
State, 31:3 tons, may be regarded as satisfactory, but as compared with 
the produce which could be gathered by the application of more scientific 
methods of culture, there is evidence that considerable improvement is 
possible. 


The following table shows the progress of this industry since the 
season 1910-11. As sugar-cane is not productive within the season of plant- 
ing, the area under cultivation has been divided, as far as practicable, into 
productive and non-productive, the former representing the number of acres 
upon which cane was cut during the season, and the latter the area either 
newly planted, or during which it was not sufficiently matured for milling, 
and was on that account allowed to stand for another year. On the average 
the area cut for cane represented about one-half of the total area planted. 


Area. i Production of Cane. 
ean é =, ; Average 
Cut for Crushing. Nol cuts Total.* | Total. per ore 
acres, acres. ; acres. tons.. tons. 
1910-11 5,596 8,167 13,763 160,311 28 65 
1911-12 5,244 8,663 13,907 147,799 | 28°18 
1912-13 6,137 7,771 13,914 140,914 | 22°83 
1913-14 6,198 7,034 | 13,232 185,970 | 30°00 
1914-15 6,012 5,409 11,421 | 181,606 , 30°21 
1915-16 6,030 5,228 11,258 | 157,748 26°16 
1916-17 5,223 5,746 10,969 143,558 | 27-49 
+1917-18 5,588 5,134 10,722 174,881 31 30 
* Exclusive of areas cut for green food or a + Advance figures—subject to revision. ~ 


The largest area on record, consisting of 32,927 acres, was planted in the 
year 1895-6; but about that time alterations were made in the Customs 
tariff with regard to sugar, there were great developments in the dairy-farm- 
ing industry on the Northern Rivers, and both causes diverted attention 
from sugar-planting. From 1900-1 the area remained practically stationary 
for six years at a little over 20,000. acres; but a further diminution followed, 
and in 1917-18 there were only 10,722 acres under cultivation. 


Tn 1896-7 the highest production of 320,276 tons of cane was obtained, but 
the average production per acre was only 17-6 tons. In the 1916-17 season 
5,223. acres were cut for crushing, the production of cane being 148,558 tons. 
The average yield per acre was 97-49. tong, or about 26 cwt. per acre higher 
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than in the previous season. Preliminary returns for 1917-18 indicate 
further improvement, the yield per acre being 31:3 tons; the area cut for 
crushing was. 5,588 acres and the production 174,881 tous. 

The county of Clarence is the principal centre of cultivation, and in 
1916-17 it contained 4,363 acres devoted to the production of sugar. The 
yield obtained from 1,852 acres of productive cane amounted to 50,137 tons, 
showing an average of 27-07 tons per acre. In the county of Rous cane was 
grown on 3,945 acres, and the yield was 58,884 tons, or an average of 25-29 
tons per acre, cut on an area of 2,181 acres. In the county of Richmond 
the area under sugar-cane was 2,561 acres, of which 1,240 acres were cut, 
giving a total yield of 39,537 tons of cane, or an average of 31:88 tons te 
the acre. 

The majority of the farmers cultivate sugar-cane in coujunction with 
dairy-farming, and only a few estates are devoted entirely to its production. 
Cane was grown during 1916-17 on 686 holdings, 529 of which had areas 
ranging up to 25 acres, 185 ranged from 26 to 50 acres and 22 from 51 to 100 
acres, 

Sugar-cane is cut usually in the second year of its growth, the fields 
being replanted after they have given crops for three or four seasons; and 

as the cane has becn planted at irregular intervals, the seasons of large 
production have sometimes been followed by small crops in the succeeding 
year, Sugar manufacturers invariably purchase the year’s crop of cane 
as it stands, and cut it at their own cost. From plantations in full bearing 
the average weight of the cut cane varied from 25 to 32 tons, and the value 
received by the grower was, in 1916-17, about £1 3s. per ton of uncut cane. 
An additional 6s. per ton was paid for cutting, which in most cases was 
done by the growers. The field work on the sugar plantations of New South 
Wales has been performed generally by white labour, and in 1913 the number 
of farmers employing black labour represented only 1:5 per cent. of the 
total; since that year figures have not been available. 


Grave VINES. 

In almost every part of the State, with the exception of the sub-tropical 
belt and the higher altitudes of the mountain ranges, grape-vines thrive 
well and bear large crops, equal in size, appearance, aud flavour to the 
viticultural products of Europe. The principal vineyards are situated in 
the valleys of the Murray and the Hunter Rivers, where capital hasbeen 
generously expended to introduce skilled labour, and to provide manufac- 
turing appliances. 

The great irrigated areas in the Murrumbidgee Valley are now rapidly 
growing in the favour of vignerons, and they may within a few years 
become the most important wine-producing districts of the State. Several 
hundred acres have already been planted with vines, and the results of 
the eulture have proved highly satisfactory. 

Under irrigation the vine can be cultivated to produce from 600 to 1,000 
gallons of wine per acre, and an area like that embraced by the Murrum- 
bidgee scheme should, therefore, be capable of supplying a demand, already 
said by some authorities to exist, for a light wine of the “vin ordinaire” 
type affected by the inhabitants of Southern Europe. Owing to the greater 
concentration of grape-sugar, the wines of this State are much heavier than 
the popular vintages of the Old World. 

The vine-growing and wine-manufacturing industries are still, however, in 
their infancy, but with an increasing local demand, and with the establish- 
ment of a market in England, where the wines of New South Wales have 
gained high appreciation, the future of grape culture appears to be fairly 
assured. At present the production is, speaking comparatively, insignificant. 
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The following table shows, during the last ten years, the total area under 
vines in this State, the area devoted to the wine-making industry only, the 
total production of wine in gallons, and the average number of gallons to 
the acre. 


: | : 
A | Production Production 
| Total | und ~ | of Wine. Total alee of Wine. 
Benson, | Arse Vines for Fromm) Sexson | tga, [Vinee fr 
Vines. | making Total. epee | Vines. | making Total ges ¢ 
| only. Acre. only. i ‘Acre 
| J i 
acres. | acres.| galls. | galls. |; acres. | acres.; galls. | galls. 
1907-8 8,483 | 4,644 | 778,500 | 168 || 1912-13 | 8,163 | 4,403 | 719,100 163 
1908-9 8,251 | 4,472 | 736,262; 165 || 1913-14 | 8,153 | 4,498 . 561,100 125 
1909-10 | 8,330 | 4,561 808,870 | 177 || 1914-15 | 7,985 | 4,113 : 549,140 134 
1910-11 | 8,321 | 4,354 | 805,600 | 185 |) 1915-16 | 7,883 | 3,501 571,000 163 
1911-12 | 8,231 | 4,260 | 850,210 | 200 || 1916-17 | 8,666 | 3,442 | 628,950 183 


The production of wine has fluctuated much during the last ten years, the 
total area planted being now 8,666 acres, of which 3,442 acres yielded 
628,950 gallons of wine. The total number of vineyards in 1917 was 1,282, 
in 247 of which wine-grapes were grown. 


The average area of each vineyard was nearly 62 acres, and the total 
planted with vines still in an unproductive stage was 2,490 acres. The 
average yield in 1916-17 was 188 gallons per acre, and during the last ten 
years 166 gallons. The wine produced in New South Wales during the year 
1916-17 was valued at £52,410, and the brandy distilled by viguerons for 
fortifying purposes at £2,440. 


The area under vines has been enlarged coeanls on the Murrum- 
bidgee irrigation area, advancing from 60 acres in 1912-13 to 866 acres in 
1916-17. 


The necessity for the application of scientific methods to wine-making, 
for the general cultivation of the vine, and for the extirpation of the phyl- 
loxera disease, has led to the establishment of viticultural stations at How- 
long, Narara, and Mirrool; and at the Wagga and Yanco experiment farms 
for the propagation of resistant stocks, and {for the conduct of various 
researches in connection with wine-growing. 


Phylloxera has not affected the Hunter Valley District, and the station 
at Narara was established to supply the demands of clean vineyards there 
and in other districts. 

Arrangements are being made by the Department of Agriculture to con- 
duct a systematic examination of the wines of the State in order to deter- 
mine the nature of vintages from different Varieties of grapes and from 
a number of districts, also to compare them with those of other countries. 


The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of fruit for 
wine manufacture, but a considerable area is devoted to their production 
for table use, particularly in various parts of Central Cumberland, 
and in the Orange, Yanco, and Mirrool Districts. The extent of country 
devoted to this branch of the industry in 1916-17 included 2,171 acres, with 
a production of 2,214 tons of grapes, or an average of 1-02 tons of fruit - 
per acre. 

Although there is a. large local demand, and a possibility of an export 
trade for raisin fruits, no extensive areas have as yet been planted. In 
1916-17 there were 563 acres cultivated for drying purposes, and the yield 
was 6,515 cwt., comprising 3,368 ewt. of sultanas, 871 cwt. of raisins, and. _. 
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2,276 ewt. of currants. At the vineyards conducted in connection with the 
Wagga experiment farm and the Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
raising and sultanas are dried every season and placed on the local. market, 
where they are regarded as equal in every respect to the imported article. 

The cultivation of vines is also conducted at the Yanco irrigation. farm, 
which. has been established for the education of settlers in connection with 
the Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme. 


OrcHARDS, 


The cultivation of fruit does not receive sufficient attention, as 
poth the soil and the climate of large areas throughout the State are 
well adapted to fruit-growing. A larger area of land is, however, 
being brought each year under fruit culture, and orchardists can 

_ ascertain from the Department of Agriculture the varieties which are 
recommended. for planting in specified districts, and the prospects of ulti- 
mate success are thus greatly enhanced. With large areas of suitable soil 
and with climatic conditions ranging from comparative cold on the high- 
lands to semi-tropical heat on the North Coast, a large variety of fruits can 
be cultivated. In the vicinity of Sydney, oranges, peaches, plums, and 
passion-fruit are most generally planted. On the Tableland, apples, pears, 
apricots, and all the fruits from cool and temperate climates thrive well; in 
the west and in the south-west, figs, almonds, and raisin-grapes can be 
cultivated; and in the north coastal districts, bananas, pine-apples, and 
other tropical fruits grow excellently. 

Inspectors have been appointed to the several fruit-growing districts, 
who advise growers in the methods of combating the various diseases that 
affect orchards, in the extirpation of pests, in the adaptation of varieties of 
fruit-trees to distinct classes of soil, in spraying and pruning trees, and in 
grading and packing fruit. Experiments are being conducted for the 
treatment. of fungus diseases and insect pests in the fruit-growing centres 
.of the State, according to modern scientific methods. 


Citrus Orchards, 


' Orange groves were planted first near the town of Parramatta, and after- 
wards in the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hills, Lane Cove, 
throughout Central Cumberland, in the valleys of the Hawkesbury and 
the Nepean Rivers, and on the slopes of the Kurrajong Mountains. Large 
areas destined to the cultivation of citrus fruits are being planted at Yanco 
.and Mirrool, and with the results and experience of Pera Bore in support 
of the enterprise, good oranges and lemons produced under irrigation are 
-expected. 

Statistics relating to citrus orchards since the season 1909-10 are shown 
in the subjoined statement. °* 


Area under Cultivation, Production. 
Season. y 
Productive. Not bearing. Total. Total. maka te per 
acres, acres, acres. bushels. bushels. 
7909 10 17,214 2,644 19,858 1,250,107 73 
1910-11 17,465 2,643" 20,108 1,478,306 85 
1911-12 17,271 3,152 20,423 1,682;310 97 
1912-13 17,213 3,360. 20,573 1,534,000 89 
— 4913-14 16,643 3,800 20,443 1,153,980 69. 
1914-15 16,675 5,237  2t,9t2 1,445,624 87 
1915-16 17,542 5,717 23,259 - 5,360,898 73 
1916-17 17,542 6,306. 23,848 1,559,835. | 89 
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In 1900-1 :the -area under :citrus fruit was 14,965 acres; in 1916-17 ‘this 
chad increased to-23,848 acres, of which :17,542 were productive,.and the latest 
production was equal to 89 bushels.per acre. The number of orchards in 
which citrus fruit was cultivated during the year 1916-17 was 5,958, and of 
these the average area was 4 acres. 


The citrus production of 1916-17 represented 910,777 bushels of oranges, 
230,830: bushels: of lemons, 413,828 bushels of mandarins, and 4,400 - bushels 
of other citrus fruits, namely, pomeloes (or citron apples), shaddocks and 
limes. The trees of bearing age included 961,842 orange-trees, 228,325 lemon- 
trees, 416,846 mandarin‘trees, and-3,720 other: citrus-trees ; whilst the young 
trees which had not yet reached the age of. bearing included 400,416 orange- 
trees, 80,277. lemon-trees, 91,390: mandarin-trees, and. 2,682 other citrus-trees. 


The produetion of oranges has attained such proportions that the 
growers are obliged.to seek oversea markets, the supply, both ‘in .New 
South Wales and.in the adjacent States, exceeding in some seasons the local 
demand. The .principal .market outside Australia is ‘provided by ‘New 
Zealand. Efforts are being. made to. establish a trade with the United King- 
dom and with America, and in view of the. suecess that has been attained’. 
in other countries in carrying citrus fruits long distances by sea, there is. 
ample assurance that.a profitable export trade in Australian-grown products. 
will be established. 


Other Orchards. 


‘The principal crops. of ‘fruit other than citrus products, which: are: more~ 
intensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of Sydney, range from natives . 
of comparatively cold to those of temperate and semi-tropical climes, “but 
their successful culture is determined by altitude as well as — by 
parallels of latitude. Peaches and nectarines showed the greatest measure 
of production, the output for the year 1916-17 reaching 559,819 bushels from 
580,820 trees of bearing age. Apples came next, with an output of 533,626 
bushels from 589,142 trees; followed -by pears, with 152,241 bushels from 
153,401 trees; by plums and prunes, with 123,874 bushels, from 121,129 
-trees;. by. apricots, with 80,577 bushels from 89,566. trees; by passion-fruit,.. 
with 53,767 bushels from 107,991 vines; by cherries, with 47,010 bushels from 
121,752 trees; and by quinces, with 40,018 bushels from 31,298 trees, besides: 
some smaller yields from minor. fruit: crops. 


The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens, 
exclusive of orangeries, together with the total value of each season’s yield, 
since.1890-1. 


* Area Of Fruit- /Total Area Culti-| Total Value of ae: 
Season. A Tecoma Gardens od vated: for nae 7 aes abeuinate A 
and Orchards. Beatie e Orchards. “and Orchanda. per Acre. 
acres. acres, acres. £ £ os. d. 
1890-1 16,081 6,274 22,355 213,934 13 6°0 
1895-6 20,635 8,145 28,780 130,735 6 7:0: 
1900-1 25,766 5,503 31,269 270,081 10:10 0 
1905-6 25,189 3,577 28,766 189,195 1; 7-10 0 
1910-11 20,498 6,748 275246 271,930 | 13 5 °4 
1911-12 19,602 8,166 27,768 373,800 1 19 1:8. 
1912-13 19,375 ‘9,109 28,484 305,660 | 1515 6 
1913-14 19,248 17,238 ! 30,486 244,950 | 12:14 “Hh” 
1914-15 . 18,500 12,567 | 31,067 233,130 12:12 0 
1915-16 ‘19,006 j (13,1738 ' 32,179 243,210 | 1216 0° 
1916-17 20,761 13,359 34,120 280,990 13 10 °0° 
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Owing to the subdivision of orchards for residential and other purposes 
the area under fruit declined from 32,346 acres in 1901-2 to 25,859 acres in 
1909-10; since that season it has increased, and in 1916-17 was the highest 
on record, although with each successive year numerous sections are 
segregated as building sites. 


About one-third of the area devoted to fruit culture is in the county of 
Jumberland, the actual acreage in 1916-17 being citrus, 10,394 acres; 
fruits other than citrus, 8,044 acres. 


At the Murrumbidgee irrigation settlement fruit-trees are being planted 
very extensively, especially peaches, apricots, and oranges. The area undet 
fruit orchards advanced from 212 acres in 1912-13 to 4,446 acres in 1916-17, 
the great majority of the trees still being in the unproductive stage. 


With the exception of oranges, the fruit-production of New South Wales 
is far below average demands. The State is, therefore, obliged to import 
large quantities, the greater portion of which could be successfully grown 
within its own boundaries. As a matter of fact, vast quantities of fruit 
produced in New South Wales never reach the consumer. This is due to 
faults of marketing, aud to lack of co-operation among growers. Good 
seasons are rewarded by a glut of fruit, for which, apparently, there is no 
system of efficient handling; and while consumers are anxious to secure 
supplies of sound fruit, much of the produce is allowed to spoil. 


After citrus fruits, apple and peach trees are the most numerous, and 
peaches are largely preserved by canning. Efforts have been made to 
establish an export trade, principally in apples, but during recent seasons 
the prices in the local markets have been so satisfactory that only small 
quantities have been exported. 


The extent of cultivation of each kind of fruit is shown in the following 
table for the seasons 1915-16 and 1916-17. 


i 1915-16, 1916-17. 

Fruit. P| umber of | Trees of Bearing Age. | Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. 
et ae : ek se ae noe 

Bearing. | Number. Yield. Bearing. Number. Yield, 4 
i; bushels, ; bushels. 
Oranges... v1 «s.| 352,904 | 930,258 | 801,144 400,416 | 961,842 | 910,777 
Lemons... ae .| 66,386 | 226,625 | 190,548 80,277 | 228,325 | 230,830 
Mandarins... 2 85,911 | 422,285 | 363,913 | 91,390 | 416,846 | 413,828 
Other citrus ve cee] 2,284] 4,782 | 5,298) 2,682] 3,720) 4,400 
Apples... «|, 400,040 | 568,882 | 499,087 | 389,175 | 589,142 | 533,026 
Peaches and Nectarines ...) 319,972 | 505,044 | 428,669 | 315,262 | 580,820 | 559,819 
Pears ves uae ave] 133,723 | 141,047 | 120,864 | 143,395 | 153,401 | 152,241 
Cherries ... 4. | 51,782 | 114,263 | 58,222] 97,480 | 121,752) 47,010 
Apricots .. 4. «| 56,973 | 83,952 | 75,518] 63,784 | 89,566 | 80,577 
Plums and Pruncs | 96,598 | 118,444 | 120,804 | 127,143 | 121,129 | 123,874 
Qninces .... «| 1,005] 31,694 | 35,510] 13,087 | 31,298 40,018 
Persimmons eat 2,231 | 9,151 | 8,187 | 2,549 | 9,266 | ~ 9,359 
Passion Fruit ... _...| 34,493 |*128,792 | 59,448 | *30,667 | "107,991 | *53,767 
Allother ..  .. «| 17,521 | 18,181 | 28,222 | 22,999 | 20,696 | 25,512 


——— 


* Vines, 
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The total yield of fruit and nuts amounted in 1916-17 to 3,185,038 bushels, ' 
the production of 3,327,808 trees of bearing age (passion-fruit vines are not 
included in the total of fruit and nut bearing trees) ; while the total number 
of young trees not yet bearing (exclusive of passion-fruit vines) was 
1,749,589. 


For 1916~17 the number of passion-fruit vines was stated as 138,658, of 
which 107,991 were bearing fruit, the vines being frequently planted among 
the trees of other fruits, especially in young citrus orchards. The passion- 
vine is easily grown and cheaply maintained, and on account of its early 
maturity forms a valuable means of profit to the grower until the fruit- 
bearing trees become productive, 


The cultivation of the passion-fruit could be extended considerably, as the 
present supply is not sufficient to meet the local demand, and there is little 
doubt that an appreciable demand for the fruit could be created in the United 
Kingdom and in America. A trial shipment was sent to London, but it 
met with only partial success, as buyers, not knowing its characteristic 
qualities, imagined the fruit to be worthless on account of its shrivelled 
appearance. 


“ All other” included a variety of berry, nut, ficus, stone, pulp, and 
jelly fruits, of which the more important were loquats, almonds, figs, wal- 
nuts, and guavas; but the remainder listed small quantities of mulberries, 
mangoes, pomegranates, paw-paws, olives, custard-apples, chestnuts, and 
medlars. Of the foregoing, loquats showed the greatest measure of produc- . 
tion, the output for the year 1916-17 being 9,433 bushels from 6,364 trees . 
of bearing age. Almonds came next, with an output of 8,533 bushels from 
7,906 trees. The production of figs was 5,888 bushels from 4,289 trees; of 
guavas, 695 bushels from 939 trees; and of walnuts, 597 bushels from 1,805 
trees. The following figures represent the number of young trees not then’ 
of bearing age, namely, loquats 1,625, almonds 10,511, figs 7,299, guavas, 
315, and walnuts 3,018, 


OTHER Fruit Crops. 


Banana culture is becoming an important industry in the Tweed River 
district of the North Coast division. In 1916-17 an area of 2,852 acres was 
cultivated; 1,165 acres were productive and the crop was valued at £42,920. 


Pine-apples were grown on 47 acres, of which the productive area, 33 
acres, yielded fruit to the value of £570. Statistics relating to the total 
production of gooseberries, loganberries, and currants are not available.’ 
From an area of 16 acres strawberries valued at £1,470 were obtained 
during 1916-17, and this fruit was cultivated also in market gardens. 


Market-GarDENs. 


In 1916-17 there were in the State 3,158 holdings, comprising 10,710 acres, 
cultivated as market-gardens, the average size of each being 38-4 acres, 
The value of the production for the year was £398,700. Nearly one-third 
of the total area laid down for market-gardens is in the county of Cum- 
berland, and until recent years the industry was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Chinese, but latterly it has-received much attention from the 
farmers of the metropolitan districts. 
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The subjoined statement gives the:number and. area of. market-gardens, 
and the value of the produce for each. year of the decennium ending, with 
1916-17, 


| Value of. Production. 
Searon. Market-gardens. i Area, ; 
Total. | Average per Acres 
t 
: No. i acres, | £ £ os: d 
1907-8 8,324. 10,052 262,786 26 2.10 
1908-9, 3;462 | 10,331: / 998,740: |. 28:18 4: 
1909-10 3,808 10,254 | 311,580 30 7° 9 
1910-11 3,598 9,813 333,820: 34 1 
_T911-12 | 3,368 9,498 | 357,230 37 12 3 
1912-13 | 33581 9,847 369,480 37 10: 0 
1912-14 3,373 | 10,607 : 401,060 | 37 16: 2 
1914-15 | 2,972 10,502 405,280 | 38:11 10 
1915-16 3,301 | 10,967 400,860 | 3611 0 
1916-17 | 3,158 10,710 398,700 37 4 0 


One branch of gardening—tomato culture—has not. received. sufficient 
attention. As this cultivation entails light labour,. and: is. particularly 
remunerative, the vegetable could be grown by persons unaccustomed. to 
heavier labour on farms, and it is surprising that the industry should. 
have heen so long neglected. In 1916~17 there were 529 acres, exclusive of 
market-gardens, under cultivation for tomatoes, which yielded 118,280 half- 
eases, or 224 half-cases per acre. Settlers. on irrigation areas cultivate 
tomatoes as a stock product whilst their orchards are maturing. During 
the year 1916-17 approximately 100 tons of tomatoes were’ pulped at the 
canning factory of Leeton. 


NURSERIES. 


Nurseries for raising flowers, plants, trees, etc., covered an area of 561 
acres during 1916-17. The value of the output wes £75,880. The State 
Forest Nurseries. are not included, particulars being shown in the chapter 
relating to: Forestry. At the State Nursery. at Campbelltown flowers. and. 
ornamental trees and shrubs are propagated: for. distribution: to. the public: 
parks. and: recreation reserves. 


Mivor Crops. 


Tn. addition to the crops already specified, there are small areas- under 
various other products, such as pulse and cucurbit crops. 


Pulse-—During the season 1916-17 there were 357 acres under crop for 
‘peas and beans, which gave a total yield of 9,187 bushels, being 26 bushels 
per acre. 


These peas and beans were grown mainly as hard: fodder. for horses 
and pigs, and must not be confounded: with the: legumes cultivated: in. the 
kitchen and market gardens: for table use as green: vegetables. 

Cucurbit Crops——The area devoted to pumpkins and melons during the 
season 1916~17. was. 3,119 acres, andthe yield 11,514 tons, being 3-69 tons per 
acre. The principal places of cultivation are the maize-growing districts 
and the metropolitan county. : 
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Pumpkins are grown for table use as vegetables, and are also cropped 
extensively as fodder for cattle and pigs. The number of acres under 
gourd-vines mentioned above is somewhat below the true figures, as crops 
of pumpkins and melons are occasionally raised in market-gardens also, 
and statistics respecting the production are not available. 


‘Other branches of agriculture have received but smal] attention, although, 
as the rural population increases, their importance will no doubt gain 
recognition. Little has been attempted in the cultivation of any of the 
following, although experiment has. proved that they can be successfully | 
grown in the State:—Olives, the castor-oil plant, flax, ramie fibre, hops, 
arrowroot, chicory, silk, coffee, and cotton. The variety of soil and climate 
is so diverse that almost any kind of vegetable crop can be cultivated. 


The castor-oil plant grows luxuriantly in the humid coastal districts, 
and hops have been cultivated to a slight extent in the neighbourhood of 
Orange, while other suitable districts are Armidale, Goulburn and Cooma. 


Import anp Export or Fruit, VEGETABLES, AND PLANTs. 


The following quantities of fruit, etc., were received into New South 
Wales from the other States of the Commonwealth during the year ended 
June, 1917 :-— 

1,776,327 cases and half-cases of fruit, tomatoes, and cucumbers. 
62,164 bunches and 39,822 cases of bananas. 

3,270 crates of caulifiowers and cabbages. 

808,954 bags of vegetables. 

1,119 ewt. of plants and nuts. 


Of the above, 28,047 cases of fruit and 33 bags of potatoes were infected 
with disease. 


Under the Quarantine Act, 509,961 bunches of bananas, 86;908 cases of 
pineapples and bananas, 96,718 centals of other fruit, 428,196 centals of 
cereals, seed, pulse, ete., 4,020 centals of vegetables, bulbs, ete., 32,508 
centals of nuts, and 69,484 plants were examined. Fruit and grain to the 
extent of 2,384 centals were treated. 


Under the Commerce Act, 114,009 packages of canned and fresh fruit, 
35,804 bags of potatoes, 21,653 bags of maize and seed, and 366 packages of 
plants were passed for export. 


‘MACHINERY AND LaBour, 


The application of machinery to the cultivation of the soil has materially 
reduced the number of processes and the amount of labour formerly neces- 
sary to the production of the various crops, and has thereby rendered the 
pursuit of agriculture less costly than in the past. For harvesting grain- 
crops the reaper and binder, the stripper, and the harvester are used, and 
there is considerable difference of opinion regarding the relative efficiency of 
these different implements. The reaper and binder is .employed almost 
exclusively in moist districts, but over the greater portion of the wheat areas 
conditions are favourable to the use of the harvester. A modern type -of 
harvester, particularly adapted to Australian conditions, produced and 
developed locally, has largely contributed to the expansion of wheat 
cultivation. 

The estimated value of the agricultural machinery in use during ‘the 
1916-17 season was £5,449,657, or an average of £1 1s. 1d. per acre eulti- 
vated. : - : 
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The subjoined statement shows the area farmed, the value of the 
-machinery used, and the value of the machinery used per acre, in Divisions 
of the State. 


Division, | Area Farmed. Value of Machinery. | Value per Acre, 
} 

acres, | £ £8 4 
Coastal Belt... eas 075,891 | «624,810 25 3 
Tableland .., iad ery eas 474,721 i 725,266 110 7 
Western Slopes... wus) 2,246,671 || 2, 162, 094. | 019 8 
Central Plains and Riverina | 2,135,143 1,888,605 O17 6 
Western Plains... oat eee 10,604 | 48,882 \ 412 3 

i ‘ 

| | te 
Total ... ©...) 5,168,080 | 5,449,657, | 1 


A comparison of the value of farming implements and machinery in use 
during each year of the decennium ended in 1916-17 in each of the rural 
industries is shown in the following table. 


Season, | Farming. | Dairying | Pastoral.* Total Value. 


i } } 


£ £ £ £ 
1907-8 2,599, 156 443,197 1,110,953 4,153,306 
1908-9 2,851,974 | 458,720 1,256,857 4,567,551 


1909-10 3,042,364 510,852 1,332, 427 4,885,643 
1910-11 3,414, 621 534,745 1,483,081 5,432,447 
1911-12 4,859,037 519,467 1,128,666 6,507,170 


1912-13 | 4,633,809 575,637 | 1,514,636 | 6,724,082 
1913-14 | 5,029,938 617,109 | 1,744,891 } 7,391,938 
1914-15 | 5,159,959 589,593 | 1,864,034 | 7,613,586 
1915-16 | 5,362,027 570,955 | 2,015,048 | 17,948,030 
4916-17 | 5,449,657 595,538 | 2,124,246 | 8,169,741 


* The figures for years other than 1911-12 include, in many cases, 
farming implements used on pastoral holdings. 


‘The following statement gives a comparative view of the machinery used 
cand of the labour employed in agricultural pursuits during the last. ten 
“years. . 


| : { Persons Employed. | _ Per 100 acres, 
eason. yea farmed. Nalueiof : ons 
F - “| Machinery. Males, | Females. | Total. | Machinery. Spuleaoni 
, : 
acres, £ £ 
1907-8 2,570,137 2,599,156 57,327 5,385 62,712 101 2-4 
1908-9 2,713,971 2,851,974 55,324 5,409 60,733 105 2°2 
1909-10 | 3,174,864 3,042,364 59,54) 4,770 64,311 96 2:0 
1910-11 | 3,381,921 3,414,621 59,091 5,228 64,319 101 19 
1911-12 | 3,629,170 4,859,037 56,476 3,496 59,972 134 17 
1912-13 | 3,737,269 4,633,809 57,209 2,848 60,057 124 16 
1913-14 | 4,568,841 5,029,938 59,337 2,699 62,036 110 14 
1914-15 | 4,808,627 5,159,959 57,602 3,356 60,958 107 1:2 
1915-16 | 5,794,835 5,362,027 56,474 3,759 60,233 93 1-0 
1916-17 | 5,163,030 5,449,657 52,259 3,647 55,906 106 11 
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In stating the number of persons employed in agricultural pursuits 
it must be remarked that these figures are obtained from returns supplied 
by the farmers; but in cases where agriculture is carried on conjointly 
with other rural industries it is difficult to differentiate, and persons 
may be returned as engaged in agriculture in one year, and in other 
rural occupations in another year. Nevertheless, the decline in the number 
of persons employed per acre has been continuous since the year 1907-8, 
and the application of machinery to the pursuits of agriculture has been 
‘progressively increasing during the same period. In 1907-8 the total value 
of machinery employed amounted to £2,599,156, and in 1916-17 to £5,449,657, 
or an increase of over nearly 110 per cent.; the number of persons em- 
ployed in the same years was respectively 62, 712 and 55,906, or a decrease of 
nearly 11 per cent.; but in the meanwhile the area farmed expanded from 
2,570,187 acres to 5,163,030 acres, or 101 per cent., and shows therefore the 
increasingly large part taken by machinery in its application to agriculture. 

The decrease in the number of workers during the period of the war 
amounted to 6,130 on the figures of 1918-14, or to 1,078 in 1914-15, to 
725 in 1915-16 aud to 4,327 in 1916-17; but whereas there was a decline in 
the number of males employed during the same period of 7,078, or of 1,785 
in 1914-15, and of 1,128 in 1915-16, and of 4,215 in 1916-17, there was an 
increase in the number of females of 948, or of 657 in 1914-15 and of 403 
in 1915-16, with a decrease of 112 in 1916-17. The decline in the number 
of males engaged in agriculture may not have been due entirely to enlist- 
ment for military service abroad, because a period of drought synchronised 
with the first two years of the War; but military service had undoubtedly 
a great influence in accentuating the decline of adult male employment in 
_ every branch of industry. 

Prior to the War the majority of the females were engaged only partly 
in agricultural work, portion of their time being occupied with the discharge 
of domestic duties. At the census of 1911, there were 79,235 persons— 

77,599 males and 1, 636 females—who were returned as engaged in agricul 
baal pursuits. 

The labour employed in all rural industries is discussed in the chapter 
on Employment and Industrial Arbitration. 


FERTILISERS. 

The most important method of maintaining the productive power of 
the soil, which is a fundamental principle of a permanent system of agri- 
culture, is its treatment by fertilisers in order to supplement its supply of 
plant-food, and to improve its physical and biological condition. 

As soils show considerable variations in their composition, the most 
important factor in the use of fertilisers is the determination of the 
requirements of each soil intended for cultivation. This may be ascertained 
satisfactorily only by systematic local experiment. 

In New South Wales superphosphate is the only artificial fertiliser 
used in any considerable quantity, the soils in the wheat areas being 
generally deficient in phosphoric acid. Tests of manure conducted on the 
farmers’ experiment plots indicate that the benefits derived from the 
application of superphosphates to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most 
marked in the southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-Western 
Slope and the Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish through- 
out the western districts which form the central portion of the wheat-belt, 
and in the north-western districts. no advantage is gained by the use of 
this fertiliser. The results may be affected, however, by the fact .that 
fallowing i is more common in the south chan in the west, and much more. 
than in the north. 
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The subjoined return shows the area of land and the quantity of manure 
used during the year 1916-17. 


Quantities of Manure used. 
a: oes | Artificial 
Di ot : A 1 
ivision. | Mice “a PP ata inte rd, Guperphoe_ 
ete.) | Paust, ete. . 
Coastal Belt— acres. | loads. cewt. 
North Coast ... a ee oe ie 464 827 551 
Hunter and Manning | hes ee an Pay 3,284 11,114 9,365 
County of Cumberland oo 7 ss cs 17,196 116,688 83,408 
South Coast ... bts eee iv sé saa 8,512 16,142 13,590 
Total oe ore eee F w) 29,456 144,771 106,914 
Tableland — 1 
Northern ies a eh See aes i 509 796 392 
Central das on yee with er we 76,789 5,709 44,903. 
Southern in is ee ies nae ds 27,526 | 3,160 14,459 
Total bee uae nae wea 204,824 | 9,665 | 59,754 
Western Slopes— 1 
Northivs; Avy Ave * Bee ciete tage’? Sore 69° 290 | 100 
Central... as wee ei e ove fe 97,161 ; 344 38,050 
South ... 2x a en oe Ar wl 759,152 2,965 292,610 
Total te te, whe de | 856,382 | 3,599 | 330,760 
| £ —— 
Central Plains— : 
-North ... ie a a ee wes est 18 | 100 | eae 
Central... _ ois. vee ase via ae 99,793 | 2,456 29,967 
Total ke ae eee eee 99,811 | 2,556 | © 29,967 
he : lect Snis 
Riverina gece cae ve vee 1,261,280 , 2,961 | 486,164 
Western Plains— | ' 
East of Darling “pe wa a its sel 655 2,01) | 614 
West of Darling ; 52 | 811 40 
Total on, S707] 822] BB 
Total,,_New South Wales ie oes ...| 2,852,460 166,374 | 1,014,213 
| 


The small proportion of the land to which manures have been applied in 
relation to the total area cultivated shows that the farming community does. 
not fully appreciate the necessity and the practical value of fertilisers as a 
factor in the enrichment of poor soils, or as a means of restoring fertility 
to areas depleted by successive croppings. The proportion of manured 
land in relation to the total cultivated in 1916-17 was only 45-6 per cent.; 
but, as shown in the following table, a steady increase in the use of 
fertilisers has taken place ‘since 1907, when the proportion was only 16°5 
per cent.; so that, considerable as the inerease of manured land in proportion 
to the total cultivated area may appear, the figures fall far short in the 
interpretation of the facts of the case. In 1916-17 the total number of 
cultivated holdings was recorded as 49,998, but the number on which manure 
was used was only 10,768, or less than 22 per cent. 
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The subjoined: table exhibits. the total’ area. cultivated; the. total’ area 
manured, and'the nature of the manures employed, for the successive. years 
from 1907-8 to 1916-17; both-inelusive. 


Manures :‘Used— | 
: = |! Mine 
ee Total Area | Total Area | | per cent. 
: Cultivated. Manured. of © 
Natural. | Artificial. Total. 
: Cultivated. 
oe. ( st 
acres. acres. — loads. | ewt..- 
1907- 8 2,570, 137 423,678 144,021 | 276,120 16°5 
1908- 9 2,713,971 509,262" 216,078 | 310,899 18°8 
1909-10 3,174,864 826,197- 189,008 ° | 433,187 26°0 
1910-11 3,381,921 1,030,536 | 186,204 500,342 30°5 
t 
1911-12 3,629 ;170- 1,407,853 178,689: { 676,409. | 38°8 
"1912-13. =| 3,737,269 | 1,648,788 | 170,312 7795123 44°0 
1913-14 4,568,841 | 2,226,742 | 166,753- | 1,010,596 48:7 
1914-15: 4,808,627 | 2,331,239] 175,088. | 1,104,174. 48:5 
1915-16 —5;794;835 | 2,753,481 |. 177,788 | 1,132,446 475 
1916-17 5,163,030 2,352;460 166,374 1,014,213° | 456. 


The area on which only natural manure is used is comparatively. small, 
comprising in 1916-17 but 7,320. acres, the quantity applied. amounting to 
72,275 loads. In. conjunction with 72,077. cwt. of artificial fertilisers, 94,099 
loads. of natural, manure were used on 19,760 acres, while the balance of the 
area manured—2,325,380 acres—was treated exclusively with 942,136. cwt. 
of artificial fertilisers, 

The sale of artificial manures is regulated: by the Fertilisers. Act: of 1904, 
under. the provisions of which measure the vendor is required to. furnish 
to the purchaser a statement: as to their nature and chemical composition. 


AGRICULTURAL EnUCATION AND EXPERIMENTS. 


In order to obtain a thorough knowledge. of local conditions. and’ to 
afford an education in agriculture.on. scientific bases, the Government. has. 
established the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, eleven experiment farms, 
four demonstration farms, three viticultural nurseries, an apiary, an irri- 
gation farm, a stud-horse farm, and an.agricultural training farm, besides 
farmers’ experiment plots established: throughout the State. The agricul- 
tural. training: at. the: University and’ in. State schools, including: the Hurl- 
stone Agricultural. High School, has been described: in the chapter relating. 
to: Edueation.. : 

Farm; schools are in operation at three-experiment farms, the number. of 
students-at the 30th June, 1918, being: Wagga, 18; Bathurst, 17; and Yaneo, 
2. The fee-is £1 for the first year-and £10.for the second year. Notwith- 
standing: the reduced: number: of: regular: ‘students at the college and: at.the 
farm schools, there were 3,475. young men. at the end of the year 1917 who 
had completed their course of training in. scientific agriculture or allied 
subjects. 

Farm-apprentice schools: have. been established‘ at the Wollongbar,. Glen. 
Innes, and, Grafton farms. The course enables students to qualify. as farm 
labourers and small farmers; and: the fee is £5 for six months, while a second 
half-year’s training may-be given in return for labour, 
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« Schools of instruction for dairy-factory workers are held periodically in 
dairying districts. During the year 1916-17 eight schools for cream-graders 
and testers were held, and 139 students attended. 

In order to secure "the maximum advantage of eaeiiencntal work aud: to 
co-ordinate the methods employed, a committee of experts was appointed to 
supervise all scientific farming investigations and field experiments. 

The total area of experiment farms was 41,551 acres, of which.6,719 acres 
were under crop and 945 acres were under artificially-sown grasses during 
the season 1916-17, the proportion for various crops being as follows :— 


acres. 
Cereals and hay ... rae dae Z3 .» 5,033 
Fruit-trees and vines... “a ie ae 453 
Green fodder aaa et hi wai w» =1,016 
Root and other crops... ae -_ we 217 


Much of the remaining area allotted to these farms was, partially cleared, 
and a portion was under fallow, and a portion was ready for ploughing. 

The winter schools at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College for farmers 
and their sons include a special course in poultry-farming, and in other 
subjects useful to those engaged in this industry, to which students of both 
sexes are admitted. During the year 1916-17 the attendance at the ordinary 
winter school was 78, and at the poultry-farmers’ school 47. The summer 
school in agriculture, also held at the college, during the month of January, 
was attended by 60 students of both sexes. 

The Department of Agriculture has made special provision for the in- 
struction of women in suitable branches of rural work. In addition to the 
facilities afforded by the summer and winter schools at the Agricultural 
College, instruction in all branches of agriculture is provided for women at 
the Cowra Experiment Farm. A fee of £5, which covers board, lodging, and 
instruction, is charged for the first six months, and. a similar period of 
training may be given free. 

In conformity with the policy of the Government to render all the assist- 
ance possible to returned soldiers desirous of settling in rural life, various 
courses have been arranged for specialised training. Courses of instruction 
for a period of twelve weeks in poultry-farming, vegetable and fruit grow- 
ing, pig-raising, etc., are provided at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
Returned soldiers can gain experience also at Wollongbar, in dairy-farming, 
in the breeding of stud dairy cattle, and in the mixed-farming suited to 
the semi-tropical conditions of the district. At both institutions instruc- 
tion and board and lodging are given free. 


Hawkespury AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides accommodation for resi- 
dent students, and imparts theoretical and practical instruction in a three- 
years’ course, which embraces every department of agriculture. Instruction 
is given also in dairying, pig-raising, horse, sheep, and poultry breeding, 
and experimental research work is conducted in connection with cereal and 
other crops, in cultivation with fertilisers, and in soil culture. All 
subsidiary branches of farm labour are taught, including blacksmithing, 
carpentry, sheep-killing, bee-keeping, and other occupations incidental to 
the pursuit of agriculture. An area of 116 acres has been leased on the 
banks of the Hawkesbury River, on which a complete system of irrigation 
is being installed. The education and maintenance fee is £28 per annum, 
payable half-yearly in advance, and it includes the tuition, board and 
lodging of the student, medical, dispensing, and sports fees, but not the 
purchase of text-books and apparatus, or the cost of laundry work. 
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Special courses of instruction are also provided, notably at the winter and 
summer schools for farmers, poultry-keepers, and apiarists of both sexes. 
In June, 1917, there were 131 regular students in residence, and 864 acres 
out of the total of 3,430 acres attached to the College were under culti- 
vation. 


Dairy cattle of the Jersey and Red Poll breeds and Romney Marsh sheep 
‘are bred, also stud pigs of various breeds, which are distributed to farmers 
throughout the Commonwealth and New Zealand. In the poultry section 
the egg-laying competitions attract a large number of competitors. 


EXrerRiMENT FARMS. 


Experiment farms have been established in various districts of the State, 
with varying curricula adjusted to-the particular local climatic conditions. 
At the Wagga farm the specialities are seed wheats, fruits, Jersey cattle, 
swine (Berkshire), sheep, and poultry. The area under crop in 1916-17 was 
739 acres out of 3,406 acres and’ 662 acres were in fallow. The course is for 
two years, a fee of £15 being charged for the first year, and £10 for the 
second. During 1917 there were in attendance 29 students, but the year 
closed with only 18, because a number enlisted for military’ service before 
the termination of their farm courses. 


At Bathurst, particular attention has been devoted to the orchard, and to 
mixed farming and irrigation. A system of soil culture has been adopted 
by which a fodder crop rotates with a cereal crop, and a short summer 
fallow is allowed before sowing the cereal. Experiments with the cross- 
breeding of sheep are conducted, and a dairy herd of Kerry cattle is main- 
tained. Of the total area of 752 acres, 446 are under crop. The fees are 
similar to those charged at Wagga, and there were 29 students in attendance 
during 1917, though accommodation is available for 60. 


The Wollongbar farm, with an area of 264 acres, situated about 7 miles 
from Lismore, is utilised mainly as a stud dairy farm, its chief purpose 
being to impart instruction in dairying in all its branches, and in inixed 
farming suitable to the district. A herd of 188 pure-bred Guernsey cattle, 
one of the largest stud herds of this variety in the world, was on the farm 
at 80th June, 1917. The nucleus of a stud of pure Berkshire pigs was 
obtained during the year and the Tamworth breed will be introduced, as the 
Berkshire-Tamworth crosses are gaining in popularity. Experiments are 
conducted in the cultivation of maize, lucerne, and other fodder crops, in 
the conservation of fodder, and with the growing of sub-tropical fruits, 
such as bananas, pineapples, passion-fruit, etc. The average annual rain- 
fall at the Wollongbar farm is about 60 inches. The establishinent is pro- 
vided with accommodation for twenty apprentices. The branch farm of 
470 acres is situated at Duck Creek, and is devoted chiefly to the cultivation 
of sugar-cane and to experiments with it, and with maize and grasses. 


At the Grafton experiment farm, which has an area of 1,074 acres, accom- 
modation has been provided with the view of training apprentices in the 
mixed farming suited to sub-tropical districts, special attention being given 
to the improvement of maize by selection and cross-fertilisation, and to 
experiments regarding methods of cultivation and the adoption of com- 
mercial fertilising. Pigs, poultry and Ayrshire dairy cattle are bred, and 
potatoes and fodder crops are grown. ; ; 


High-class stock is bred at the Berry experiment farm of 408 acres, 
situated 84 miles south from Sydney in the centre of the South Coast, 
dairying district. The greater portion of the land consists of river-flats, 
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the.soil of which compriges rich loam and heavy clay. The farm is-dévoted 
mainly to the breeding of Shorthorn and Holstein cattle, the. herds com- 
prising respectively. 188 and: 44: head, As the experience of dairy-farmers 
on the South Coast District has emphasised: the need: of conserving fodder, 
in order to meet periods of dry weather, silos and hay-sheds have been. con- 
structed.. Experiments in the growing of maize, millet, sorghum, grasses, 
wheat and other: cereals for fodder, are also conducted. 

The Glen Innes farm, whieh has an area. of. 1,073. acres, is devoted: to: 
instruction in the mixed farming and fruit-growing. suited: to-the northern 
tablelands. The stock includes pure-bred Lincoln sheep, Ayrshire cattle, 
and Berkshire pigs. 

The Cowra farm, comprising. approximately 1,011 acres, specialises in the 
production of seed-wheat, with subsidiary undertakings, such as cross- 
breeding experiments with sheep. The live-stock kept: there include Jersey 
dairy cattle, crossbred sheep, and Berkshire pigs. Experiments are made 
also in miscellaneous cropping, and with a small orchard-of varied fruits. 
As stated above, a training school is maintained for women students. who 
were transferred from the Pitt Town Agricultural Training Farm during 
1917.. The Cowra farm is the principal experimental wheat-breeding - 
station, in the State. 

At Pera Bore farm, which has an area of 1,183 acres, experiments have 
been. made with artesian-bore water applied to agriculture, and’ with 
methods: of- neutralising its chemical constituents. Citrus. fruits. are cul- 
tivated, and a.small: flock of merino sheep is maintained: 

The Yanco experiment farm was established in 1908 in connection with 
the. Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme, for the purpose of testing the 
suitableness. of soil’ and climate to the various crops to be grown under 
irrigation: The area of the farm is 2,045 acres, of which. 500 acres are 
irrigable, including 71 acres. undér fruit trees and vines. A large portion 
of the farm is devoted’ to raising erops for the breeding stock and for the 
working horses. Ostrich-farming and mule-breeding are important: features 
of the work at:this farm, and a number of imported ostriches and: donkeys: 
are maintained there. The dairy cattle of the pure Jersey breed are being: 
replaced’ by Ayrshires, and the pigs are Berkshires. 

In March, 1911, an experiment farm, with an area of. 1,945. acres, was: 
established: at Coonamble in connection with dry-farming. Wheat culti- 
vation and sheep-farming are there combined, and results indicate. that: 
profitable crops can be obtained on the black-soil plains by early sowing of 
quick-maturing varieties on well-fallowed land. An artesian bore has been 
sunk, and‘ experiments in connection with the growth of crops by means of' 
irrigation with bore-water are being carried’ out. 

The Trangie experiment farm, with an area of 9,686 acres, was estab- 
lished in 1914; part ofthe area, which has a frontage to the Main Western 
Railway, will be devoted to wheat experiments on a large scale, and: the: 
remainder will be used for the purpose of a stud-merino farm. 


DEMONSTRATION’ FARMS: AND ORCHARD. 


Demonstration: farms have been established in various parts of’ tle State, 
with the object: of exhibiting the. commercial results of the scientific prin-. 
ciples which have been proved at the experiment farms. Demonstration 
farms are in operation at Nyngan, Temora, and*Condobolin. 

At the Nyngan demonstration farm, established in 1909; part of the area 
is.used’ for experiments relating to problems.of dry-farming, which had been 
conducted previously: at: Coolabah: Investigations are carried: on also: in 
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conuection with merino sheep, with the object of originating a strain 
specially suitable for farmers and small landholders in the dry western 
areas. Swiss milch goats imported in 1914 were stationed at the Nyngan 
farm, and the flock of pure and cross-bred goats now numbers 118, 


The Temora demonstration farm, established in May, 1912, ‘is situated 
in the Riverina wheat belt, on a branch of the Main Southern Railway, and 
has an area of 1,606 acres. The conditions are specially suitable for the 
production of seed-wheat, and an area has been selected for the purpose of 
experiment. A flock of Border Leicester sheep formerly located at Cowra 
was transferred recently to this farm. 


The Condobolin demonstration farm has an area of 1,348 acres, and is. 
situated on a branch of the Main Western Railway. It was established for 
the purpose of demonstrating modern methods of dry-farming and the use 
of suitable varieties 6f wheat, the soil being ‘typical of a large portion of the 
western districts of the State. Operations were comnienced in September, 
1912, and the results achieved are so far encouraging. 


The Forest Vale demonstration farm, which was established in connection 
with the Government’s share-farming area has been. transferred to the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Department, and the Dural demonstration 
orchard has been subdivided and allotted to returned soldiers, 


VivricULTURAL NURSERIES. 


Operations at the Hunter Valley viticultural nursery, Raymond Terrace, 
were transferred during 1913 to an area of 100 acres at Narara, This new 
establishment is situated on the Main Northern Railway line, 52 miles north 
from Sydney, and 3 miles from the station at Gosford. Instruction and 
advice are imparted with respect to bench-grafting, bud-grafting, field- 
grafting, and to all matters involved in the reconstruction of vineyards. 
The main purpose of the nursery, however, is the propagation of phylloxera- 
resistant rootlings and bench and bud grafted vines, for distribution to 
vine-growers in infected areas, to enable them to replant the vineyards 
destroyed by phylloxera. % 

At the Howlong viticultural nursery there is a mother-stock vineyard to 
supply the necessary material for the propagation of vines at; the Narara 
uursery, and there are experimental blocks for the culture of wine and 
table grapes. The area of the nursery is 224 acres, of which 166 are grass 
and timber lands, 32 are devoted to the growing of phylloxera-resistant 
vines, from which to obtain the necessary stock for the propagation of vines 
for distribution among vignerons, 6 are used for growing wine and table 
grapes for experimental purposes, and 15 are cultivated for hay crops. 


In order to increase the output of grape-vines grafted on phylloxera- 
resistant stocks, it was found necessary to establish a third nursery, and for 
such a purpose a block of 59 acres was acquired at Mirrool, as experience 
had shown the suitableness of the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas for this 
description of viticulture. The work of developing the nursery at Mirrool 
has been energetically advanced, and the necessary grafting-sheds and other 
buildings have been erected. 


Emu Puains Irrigation Faru. 

The Enw Plains irrigation farm was acquired in 1914, and is utilised 
for vegetable-growing and general farm work by prison labour. The area 
is 107 acres, and the greater portion is watered by sprinklers, by flooding, 
or by furrowing systems. The farm is controlled by the Prisons Department 
for the special training of youthful delinquents. 
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Norto Bancaroo Stup Horse Farm. 


This is a property of 5,037 acres, situated at North Bangaroo, near Cano- 
windra, and occupied mainly for the breeding of high-class Clydesdale 
horses for the various experiment farms, etc., and for sale to farmers. Three 
stallions from the best established Scottish studs have been imported, 
together with a number of high-class brood mares from’ Scotland and from 
New Zealand, while others have been obtained from interstate and local 
stock. 


GLENFIELD VETERINARY EXPERIMENT Farm. 


An area of 112 acres has been purchased at Glenfield for the establishment 
of a Veterinary Experiment Farm, for investigations regarding stock 
diseases and the preparation and distribution of serunis and vaccines. 


GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL TRAINING Farm, Pirr Town. 


This farm is controlled by the State Labour Branch of the Department 
of Labour and Industry. At the 31st December, 1915, there were on the 
farm 10 students and 26 men. The number of students decreased con- 
siderably on account of the War, and in 1916 arrangements were made to 
accommodate women as students, but in the following year these trainees 
were transferred to Cowra. At the close of the month of May, 1918, there 
were 27 persons in residence at the farm. 


Strate Aprary. 


During the year 1915-16 the Department of Agriculture decided to 
establish an apiary, capable of being conducted on a commercial basis, which 
could be utilised for the study of diseases among bees. For this purpose a 
site was chosen on Crown lands situated 34 miles from Wauchope, in close 
proximity to a forest reserve of some 60,000 acres, heavily timbered with 
different varieties of eucalypts (principally ironbark and grey-gum), and 
with some brush-box; all bearing honey-making bloom. The apiary con- 
sists of 36 acres, which will be only partially cleared at the beginning of 
occupation, and it is intended at first to carry about 150 hives, out-apiaries 
being established at suitable centres on adjoining Crown lands, as oppor- 
tunity offers. When the undertaking is fully established students will be 
admitted to a course of training (for probably six months’ terms), for which 
a nominal fee will be charged. 


Under the provisions of the Apiaries Acts, inspectors may be appointed, and 
penalties may be inflicted on bee-keepers who wilfully transgress the clauses 
for combating the diseases peculiar to bees. The Act further provides that 
any person keeping bees (other than native or indigenous) in any hive 
other than a frame hive, will be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20. This 
clause is levelled especially at the continuance of the use of box-hives, .as 
diseases peculiar to bees are harboured and propagated by this type of 
apiary. 


DreapNoucut Farmw Trust. 


‘An agreement was made early in 1911 between the Government of New 
South Wales and the trustees of the Dreadnought farm fund as to the intro- 
duction of a number of Jads from 17 to 20 years of age to this State for 
the purpose of following rural pursuits. 
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The trustees advanced a portion of the required fares, subject to the 
approval of their London representative, a lad being required to deposit 
only £3 towards his passage and landing money, and to sign an under- 
taking to repay £8 in instalments, extending over a period of eighteen 
months. In a uumber of cases where boys have been without means, the 
Trustees paid the whole of the passage-money, on condition that £6 would 
be refunded out of the first year’s wages. The lads generally have kept 
their agreements loyally, and the refunds to 30th June, 1918, amounted to 
£2,965, : 


Upon arrival, the boys were either placed in employment with farmers 
by the Immigration and Tourist Bureau or sent to the Pitt Town training 
farm, near Windsor, where they received general instruction; and three 
months afterwards they were engaged to farmers in different localities, or 
placed in one of the agricultural colleges or farms for twelve months to 
receive further training. From April, 1911, to 30th June, 1916, the boys 
arriving numbered 2,164, of whom 1,268 were sent out as workers, 772 as 
trainees at Pitt Town farm, and 124 as students and apprentices at agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment farms; owing to the war, arrangements 
for immigration have since been suspended. 


The total amount of contributions to 30th June, 1918, was £81,322, and 
with accrued interest, £15,386, the fund increased to £96,708. Of this amount 
£40,000 was donated towards the establishment of the Royal Australian Naval 
College at Jervis Bay. The total cost of the management of the fund has 
been only £1,097. Other payments include passage money, etc., £10,267; 
fees for students and apprentices at the Pitt Town training farm and the 
Government experiment farms, £4,663; loan to British Immigration League 
towards purchase of an immigrants’ home at the Glebe, £5,342; and patriotic 
subseriptions, £155. The balance in hand at the 30th June, 1918, was 
£34,683. . 


Farmers’ Exprriment Puots. 


A number of experiment plots, ranging from 1 to 20 acres, have been 
established throughout the State in order to give practical demonstrations 
to farmers regarding advanced methods of agriculture, improved varieties 
of seed, comparative value of manures, and new crops for respective soils 
and climates. The State has been divided into seven districts, and in each 
an inspector supervises the plots, gives lectures and demonstrations, 
and advises the farmers generally on agricultural matters. This system 
has been extended to the Murrumbidgee irrigation area. 


With the establishment of the plots, in 1908, they were conducted on the 
following terms:—The land was provided by the farmer, the seed and 
the manure by the Department of Agriculture. The Department paid the 
farmer for the work of preparing the land, and for sowing, cultivating, and 
harvesting the crops, the farmer taking two-thirds, and the Department 
one-third of the resulting produce. It has now become a general rule 
that the farmer carries out the work without cost to the Department other 
than for seed, manure, and supervision, and receives the whole of the 
resultant crop. 


_ These plots have proved valuable media. of practical education for 
the farming community, special attention being directed . towards . the 
improvement of cultural methods of wheat and other cereals, potatoes, 
and grasses; and to the extension of the cultivation of leguminous plants, 
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either in combination with cereals or separately; with the object of improv- 
ing the food value of the green fodder, ensilage, and hay to the farmers’ 
stock, and of increasing the fertility of their soils. 


In 1916-17 the number of plots cultivated was 160, and the total area was 
857 acres. 


Farrer ScHOLARSHIPS. 


The Farrer memorial fund was established by public subscription in 
honour of the late William J. Farrer, whose work in the production of 
new wheats has afforded great benefit alike to the industry and to the 
community. The money subscribed’ has been ‘vested in trustees, and 
the interest is used for the Farrer research scholarship, the specific object of 
which is the improvement of wheat cultivation. The scholarship, which is 
valued at about £100 per annum, is granted to a candidate selected by the 
trustees from applicants possessing one of the following qualifications :— 


(a) ‘A .graduate in science, to pursue studies with original research in 
the Cambridge University Laboratory, or elsewhere outside the 
State. In such a case, the revenue for two years may be given 
for one year’s research. 


(b) Graduate or undergraduate, to pursue the study of plant-breeding 
in University laboratories under the supervision of the Science 
Faculty. 


(c) Student who has taken a diploma from the Hawkesbury ae 
cultural College, or similar institution, to pursue the study of 
plant-breeding in the field, or in other approved way. 


(d) A young farmer, or other person, possessing necessary qualifica- 
tions and aptitude for investigating this subject in the field 
under supervision of the trustees. 


The selected scholar presents his results at the close of the year in the 
form of a paper to be published by the trustees. At the end of the year the 
holder of the scholarship may be re-appointed, or a new selection made. 


‘Lhe Government Farrer scholarship is offered for competition amongst 
students wishing to enter the Hawkesbury Agricultural College with a 
special view to study wheat cultivation. The value of the scholarship is 
£91, is awarded after competitive examination, and provides for ‘the full 
education of the recipient during the three years’ course, for the purchase 
of books and apparatus, and for the payment of medical, sport, and other 
fees. The ‘trustees of the Farrer memorial fund are authorised specially to 
give priority in the matter of the Farrer research scholarship to a Govern- 
ment Farrer scholar at the close of his college course if he shows special 
aptitude for research work in connection with wheat. cultivation. 


The Daily Telegraph Farrer scholarship consists of a grant of ‘books, 
apparatus, ete. to the value of £10, given each year by the Daily 
Telegraph Newspaper Co., Ltd., to the best wheat student at the Bathurst 
or Wagga experiment farm. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


The Agricultural Bureau was established under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture. Its objects are to collect and to disseminate 
information respecting plants, animals, or products likely to prove of 
value to cultivators; to discover the best methods of. cultivating suitable 
economic crops, the: breeding and feeding of domestic animals, and the 
preparation of products for market; to settle for each ‘district the best times 
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for fallowing; sowing, and harvesting; to prevent the introduction and: dis- 
semination of insect and fungus pests; to encourage social intercourse; and 
generally to advance the interest: of’ persons. engaged in rural industries. 
Government. assistance is granted’ in: the form of subsidies payable to each 
branch. at: the rate of 10s. for every £ of membership fees; by lectures and 
demonstrations by the Departmental: experts;, and: by: the supply; free of 
charge, of the publications of the Department, ineluding: the Agricultural 
Gazette and.Farmers’ Bulletins. The. Bureau was established: in. 1911, and 
at the 30th June, 1917, there were 123 branches, as compared with 113 twelve 
months earlier: 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


A number: of. agricultural: societies have: been formed throughout: the 
State, mainly: for the purpose: of holding. exhibitions of agricultural, 
horticultural, and pastoral. products, of live-stock, machinery and. 
implements, of arts. and’ manufactures, and’ for other’ purposes. relating 
to rural industries. The exhibitions. assist rural development by main- 
taining a high standard of: products and of other interests represented by 
exhibits, and by making the public familiar with modern. methods and 
appliances. From 1879 to June, 1916; the sum of £576,797 had been paid’ 
to these societies; subsequently the payment: of: subsidies. was: discontinued. 


Co-oPERATION OF AGRICULTURISTS. 


Endeavours are being made, through the agency of the Agricultural’ 
Bureau, to encourage co-operative efforts among agriculturists. Notable 
examples: of the suceess of the Bureau are to be found in this. State, as 
exemplified by the dairy factories, and in South Australia, where a large 
proportion of the exportable wheat is handled by a co-operative union. In 
addition to the advantages of co-operation, as a means of successful market- 
ing of produce, the principle is capable: of extension. to: the purchase of 
materials, manures, machinery, and: seed.. Farmers: could: combine for, the 
joint-ownership of labour-saving machinery and. stud-stock,. for herd- 
testing, and. for: insurance; and they could, as a body, be: able to obtain 
concessions. from. manufacturers, agents, etc., and: with: regard. to freight, 
which, as individuals, they could not. obtain. 


The matter has been brought for general discussion under the notice of 
the various branches of the Agricultural Bureau, in order that the best 
method’ of applying co-operation to local requirements may be decided. 


State ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

To meet the demand for capital, and impelled. by the necessity. for 
affording assistance to settlers whose prospects had been affected: by. 
prevalent drought. conditions,. the Government inaugurated a system: in 
1899, by which advances: are made to settlers: on the: basis: of the French: 
Crédit Foncier, at rates of interest and of repayment which: are intended 
to be- available for the benefit of every settler offering adequate: security. 
The original. Act of 1899 has. received’ several. amendments, and: in: 1906; tlie 
powers of the Advances to Settlers Board. were transferred to the Commis- 
sioners of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, the maxi- 
mum and minimum advances being fixed at £2,000 and £50 respectively... 


On the 30th June,.1917,. the. advances made to settlers: numbered’ 14,927 
(total value, £4,281,698), and were equivalent. to £287" per loan, of which 
8,765, representing £1759,204, were repaid, leaving 6,162. advances current 
at that date; the average balance of the principal being £409. per loan. 
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. The operations of the bank relating to advances to settlers, since 1911, 
have been as follow :— ; : 


{ > 
ADVANCES MADE, il REPAYMENTS, BALANCES REPAYABLE. 
Year, | : 
Number.|Total Amount.) Average. Number.|Total Amount.|| Number. | Total Amount. |Average. 
= | iW | — 
: £ £ | £ £ | £ 
1911 | 838 331,693 395 4 743 185,420 |} 8,754 1,074,359 286 
1912 910 475,070 505 572 153,093 | 4,122 1,396,336 339 
1913 | 1,386 771,272 556 414 116,476 || 5,094 2,051,132 | 403 
1914*, 602 336,035 558 260 89,186 || 5,436 2,297 981 423 
19154) 860 387,715 45] 436 171,617 5,860 2,514,078 429 
1916+ 686 200,865 293 501 201,611 6,045 2,513,332 446 
1917+ 501 161,855 323 384 152,513 | 6,162 2,522,674 | 409 
i i <4 | | | 


* Half-year ended 30th June. t Year ended 30th June. 


The Commissioners are empowered to make advances upon mortgages 
of land in fee-simple, and of land held under conditional purchase, or 
lease, settlement purchase or lease, and homestead grant or selection. The 
advances are made to repay existing encumbrances, to purchase land, to 
effect improvements, to utilise resources, or to build homes. 

The conditions under which loans are repayable vary according to the 
circumstances of the individual case; the maximum loan to any one 
person is £2,000, the rate of interest ranges between 43 and 5 per cent., and 
the maximum period of repayment is thirty-one years. 

’ The system affords material assistance to prospective settlers, as well as 
to those already engaged in the pursuit of agriculture. 


Bountizs ow AGRICULTURAL Propvucts. 
The Federal Government has provided for the paymeut of bounties in 
order to encourage the production of certain articles of native growth. 


’ The agricultural products included in the schedule of bounties payable 
under the Bounties Act, 1907-1912, are shown hereunder. 


| Period from Maximum 


1 July, 1907, 
Products, | dung which Rates of Bounty. ene ples 
So ae Year. 
; | Years £ 
Cotton, ginned ... ves es3 | 8 10% on market value..., 6,000 
Fibres— i 
New Zealand flax 10 H ‘o $5 3,000 
Flax and He 10 | : 45 8,000 
Jute... 10 , 20% 5, * 9,000 
Sisal hemp i 10 ; 10% ,, a 3,000 
Oil materials supplied to an oil factory: 
for the manufacture of oil— | 
Cotton Seed ... sae 8 | 35 5 1,000 
Linseed (flax peed) | 10 i ” 1 5,000 
Rice, uncleaned . ‘ins wee 10 20s. per ton... oe 1,000 
Rubber .... ~ ive 15 10% on market value...; 2,000 
Coffee, raw, as prescribed , 8 Id. per lb, : 1,500 
Tobacco leaf for manufacture of cigars, 
high grade ... Ss a 10 | 2d. per lb. Sas 4,000 
Fruits — : 
Dates (dried) . ss Ay 15 1d. per lb. | 1,000 - 
Dried (except currants and yaisins) ) 
or candied, and exported ess 10 10% on market valnens| 6,000 
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The Apple Bounty Act, 1918, provided fot the payment of a bounty up to 
a maximum amount of £12,000 on the export of evaporated apples grown in 
Australia and sold to the Imperial Government for delivery between 1st 
April and 31st August, 1918. The bounty is payable to growers at the rate 
of 10 per cent. of value, which is taken to be 7d. per lb. 


The amount of bounty paid in New South Wales in 1916-17 was-only £16, 
in respect of tobacco leaf, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Department of Agriculture, created in 1890 to advance the interests 
of the farmers and fruit-growers of New South Wales, deals with all 
matters essential to agriculture; and its practical functions include the 
collection of information by scientific investigation and practical experiments 
relating to the causes of the failures of crops, improved methods of culti- 
vation, means of combating pests, fertilisers, drainage and irrigation, new 
plants and new implements, and to the disposal of surplus products, and 
transport of produce. Such information is placed at the disposal of the 
agricultural producers of the State, and every other kind of assistance is 
rendered to them. 


The Department, in conjunction with the Stock Branch and the Water 
Conservation and Irrigation Commission, is administered by a Minister of 
the Crown. The scientific staff has been completely organised, and experts 
have been appointed to direct operations in agricultural chemistry, viticul- 
ture, entomology, botany, irrigation, fruit-growing, tobacco-growing, veter- 
inary science, biology, poultry-farming, apiculture, dairying, cattle and 
sheep breeding, and cold storage and export; and there are also a number 
of experimenters, inspectors, and instructors. The Agricultural College and 
the experiment farms are controlled by the Minister. 


The Stock Branch conducts investigations in animal pathology, while 
similar investigations relating to plant diseases, and to the bacteriology of 
soils, milk, cheese, wines, etc., are made by the Biological Branch. 


Bulletins are issued for the guidance of various classes of rural 
workers, and most of the publications of the Department are supplied 
free to persons engaged in rural industry. The officials answer all 
inquiries for advice or assistance, and visit various parts of the country 
throughout the year to give demonstrations to the farmers, to conduct 
experiments, and to advise generally regarding agricultural methods. 


The Agricultural Gazette, the official organ of the Department, is 
issued monthly. It presents to the farmers of the State the results of 
scientific researches and of the investigations of official experts; it gives 
practical advice on the economic results dictated by these investigations, 
and supplies seasonable notes on matters of scientific, practical, and 
industrial interest. 


Country newspapers are furnished weekly with notes describing the inves- 
tigations and educational operations of the Department with respect to 
improved methods of agriculture, dairying, stock-raising, etc.; and efforts 
have been made to develop many phases of primary production, fallow- 
ing, rotation in cropping, and the cultivation of maize being specially 
treated. 
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The revenue and expenditure of the Department-of “Agriculture >for ‘the 
year ended 30th June, 1917, were as follow :— 


Revenue. £ 
Agricultural College, Experiment 
Farms, etc. . 53,504 
Repayments for Seed-wheat 66 
Fees for fumigation, etc. ... 7,724 
Botanic Gardens, etc. - a 379 
Miscellaneous ae : 1,180 
Stock Branch 7,911 
70,864 
Less Refunds .., ie ove 275 
Total £70,589 


‘EHapenditure. £ 
Agricultural College, Experiment 
Farms, etc. + 181;879 


Clearing Crown Lands, 1 Totien- 


‘ham, etc., Preparation of 
Share Farms, Forest Vale... 31,817 

Bulk Handling of Wheat; Grain 
Elevators... ri 19,467 
Departmental 55,611 
238,774 
Less: Refunds ... we ete |—« 16,723 
222,051 

Stock and Brands, Pastures‘Pro- 
teetion 46,915 
Botanic Gardens,: “ete, 31,673 
Commercial Agents 3,542 
Total... ee £304, 18} 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


THE provision of an adequate water supply for other than domestic 
purposes is essential to the well-being of all primary industries, and 
particularly in a country liable. to dry seasons which affect extensive areas. 
A large portion of the State receives an adequate and regular rainfall; 
but there is a considerable extent of country where all the factors 
exist which are requisite to success in agricultural pursuits excepting only a 
constant water supply. .The recognition of the fact that. the area suitable 
for cultivation might be extended largely by a comprehensive system of 
water conservation and irrigation has induced the Government to under- 
take various detached works and schemes, which will constitute portion of 
the ultimate irrigation system necessary to serve the whole State. 


The Control of Water Conservation and Irrigation Works. 


The system and the works necessary to its maintenance and development 
within the State of New South Wales are under the contro] of the Water 
Conservation and Irrigation Commission, which consists of the Minister 
for Agriculture for the time being, as Chairman, and two other Commis- 
sioners. The works controlled by the Commission include the great 
Murrumbidgee irrigation schemie, the small irrigation settlements at Hay 
and Wentworth, natural works of water conservation, shallow boring for 
settlers, and water trusts and artesian bore trusts operating under the 
Water Act. The Commission has control also of storages and diversions of 
water by private persons for purposes of conservation and irrigation. 


The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme. 


Under this scheme a storage dam across the Murrumbidgee River has 
been constructed. This will retain the flood water which will be released 
for use lower down the river during dry periods. Provision has been made 
for a movable diversion weir about 240 miles below the dam, to. turn the 
required amount: of water from the river into the main canal; a main 
canal, leaving the river near the weir; four main branch canals and a 
series of subsidiary canals and distributing channels through the area to be 
irrigated; bridges, checks, regulators, and other structures throughout the 
entire system; and meters for measuring: the volume allowed to each farm. 
Towns and villages, roadways to serve each farm, and a general surface 
drainage system are included in this scheme. 


The site of the storage dam is at Burrinjuck, 3 miles below the confluence 
of the Murrumbidgee and the Goodradigbee Rivers. The dam-wall has a 
maximum height of 240. feet, and will impound the waters in a lake covering 
12,740 acres. Ample water is being stored to meet the requirements of the 
farms. already occupied, and to augment the natural flow of the river during 
the summer months for the benefit of riparian holders downstream.’ The: 
reservoir will have a capacity: of nearly 33,612 million eubic feet or 771,641 
acre-feet, the catchment area being about 5,000; square miles, drained by 
three principal streams—the Murrumbidgee, the Goodradigbee, and the 
Yass Rivers—up: which the water will be backed, when the dam is full, to 
distances of 41 miles, 15 miles, and 22 miles respectively above: the dam. 
Direct communication between Burrinjuck and. the Main Southern Rail- 
way has been provided by the construction of a.2-foot gauge line from 
Goondah, a. distance of 26 miles, 
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The diversion weir is situated at Berembed, about 40 miles by river and 
19 miles in a direct line above the town of Narrandera. It is founded on 
a solid granite bar extending across the river, and has a length over all of 
270 feet between abutments, divided into a sluice-way 40 feet wide in the 
clear; a lock chamber, 40 feet wide, capable of taking barges up to 100 feet 
in length; and 55 Channoine wickets manipulated from a punt moored 
upstream. During the winter freshets the wickets are lowered, thus 
affording a clear waterway in the river channel. 


The main canal branches from the river just above the weir; and, after 
passing through Narrandera, continues in a north-westerly direction, 
skirting the hills abutting on the plains. A scheme for. enlarging the canal 
to double its present capacity (1,000 eubic feet per second) has been recom- 
mended by the Public Works Committee. There are four main branch | 
canals; the Gogeldrie Canal offtakes at 47 miles from Berembed and runs 
approximately parallel to the Narrandera-Hay Railway through the Yaneco 
area and the Mirrool Branch Canal commences at 78 miles from Berembed 
and supplies portion of the Mirrool area. 


The scheme as described above applies only to the land on the northern 
side of the Murrumbidgee River. It was originally intended to pro- 
vide a canal to supply the land on the southern side, but subsequently it 
was decided to apply all the water available from the Burrinjuck dam to 
the northern areas, sufficient land suitable for irrigation being there avail- 
able, which, it is anticipated, will be worked profitably in small blocks de- 
voted to mixed farming, dairying, and stock-raising, or to fruit and vege- 
table growing, etc. When the areas are fully settled it is estimated that, 
there will be about 6,000 farms and 100,000 people. With the aid of irri- 
gation the soil and climate of these areas are suitable for the production of 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, prunes, pears, plums, almonds, melons, canta- 
loupes, and citrus fruits, also wine and table grapes, raisins, sultanas, figs, 
olives, and most varieties of vegetables and fodder crops. Dairying and 
pig-raising are already being conducted successfully by settlers in the areas. 


The first area made available for settlement was in the vicinity of Yanco 
siding, on the Hay Railway line. The second, which is situated on the 
northern side of Mirrool Creek, is served by an extension of the railway 
from Barellan to Griffith. Further areas are being offered for settlement 
as the construction works are completed, and farms varying in size from 
2 acres to 200 acres have been made available. 


The “water right” or number of “ acre-feet” of water allotted to each 
holding is specified when the holding is notified as available for 
application; an “acre-foot” of water means such a quantity 12 inches 
deep as would cover an area of one acre. The cost of water is 5s. per acre- 
foot; but the charge is reduced during the early years of occupation. 
During. the first year the charge is 2s. 6d. per acre-foot; thereafter it is 
increased annually by 6d. per acre-foot, until in the sixth and following 
years the full rate (5s.) becomes payable. The average “all-irrigable” 
farm is about 50 acres; but to suit the requirements of dairymen and other 
stock-farmers, blocks: of larger areas are being made available; these include 
non-irrigable or “dry” areas in addition to the irrigable portion. Some 
of these mixed farms are 200 acres and upwards in extent, but. the maximum 
“water. right” allowed is 100 acre-feet. Additional water (if available} 
may be obtained by arrangement. 


The conditions for the disposal ae irrigation blocks are contained in the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act of 1918 and in its amending Acts. Any 
person of or over the age of 16 years if a male, or 18 years if a female (other 
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than a married woman not living apart from her husband under decree of 
judicial separation), or two or more such persons jointly, may apply for a 
farm or block. A married woman not judicially separated from her hus- 
band, or subject to any other statutory disqualification, may (a) acquire by 
way of transfer, with the consent of the Minister, out of her own moneys, 
a lease within an irrigation area; (b) continue to hold a lease which she 
held before her marriage; and (c) hold a lease which may devolve on her 
by will or intestacy of a deceased person. The tenure is perpetual leasehold. 


The improvement conditions attached to the farm holdings include 
fencing, planting of trees for wind-breaks, construction of dwellings, 
destruction of noxious plants, and the cultivation of a specified area in 
each year. 


The special reservation of a number of farms for application by Returned 
Soldiers is in contemplation. As a preliminary measure, a camp has been 
established on the Mirrool subdivision, at which it is proposed to employ 
Returned Soldiers in the first instance, and thus to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of gaining au insight into the climatic and other conditions con- 
nected with irrigation farming. 


It is proposed that accepted applicants for this camp shall receive a 
weekly payment exclusive of their maintenance, and while in camp they 
will clear, fence, and grade the land, which will ultimately be made avail- 
able to them for application as irrigation farms. Barracks have been 
provided, and a camp manager will have direct control. ~ 


Subject to such conditions as to security and term's of repayment as the 
Commission may require, settlers may obtain an advance, or have payment 
of rent or of water-rate suspended. Such advances are limited to the total 
amount of funds made available by Parliament for this purpose. 


The Government Savings Bank Commissioners have statutory powers to 
make loans upon mortgage of irrigation farm leases, and many settlers have 
obtained monetary assistance from the Bank. Concessions in railway fares 
and freights are made on New South Wales railways to bona fide applicants 
for land. 


Towns and villages have been established at the centres of the Yanco and 
Mirrool irrigation areas, and the Commission is empowered to construct 
streets and to provide water-supply, sanitary, and other services. 


A butter factory is in operation at Leeton: the output at the end of 1917 
amounted to 5 tons per week, the average number of suppliers being 120 to 


180. The factory supplies ice also to the-residents of the town and to the 
settlers. 


A vegetable and fruit canning factory has been provided for the treat- 
ment of vegetables and fruits grown by the settlers; the output is rapidly 
increasing. As an adjunct to the eanning factory, a pulping plant has also 
been installed at Griffith, 


‘A bacon factory and abattoirs have been erected at Yanco. Stock is 
slaughtered for local consumption, and about 300 pigs are treated weekly, 
including a considerable number from districts of the Riverina outside the 
irrigation area. 


Tn. order to assist the settlers on’ the Mirrool area, which is situated over 
30 miles from Leeton, a small cheese factory has been established at Griffith, 
and a good marketable cheese is being produced, 
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One of the most important Departmental undertakings on the irrigation 
areas is the State nursery. For some years the Leeton nursery has been 
supplying trees to settlers, and in 1916 a second nursery was established at 
Griffith. Every effort is made to supply only the best trees, free from 
disease, and in order to ensure this as much use ag possible is being made 
of budding wood from proven trees in the Leeton nursery and at the Yanco 
experiment farm, 


The Department of Agriculture, which controls the Yanco experiment 
farm; has established also at Griffith (in the Mirrool irrigation area) a 
viticultural nursery for the propagation of vines on phylloxera-resistant 
stocks, not only for supply to settlers on the area, but to vignerons in all 
parts of the State. 


An electric power-station has been erected near the Yanco siding, and 
electric light and power are supplied to the various factories and to the 
residents of Leeton and Yanco. The supply is available also for settlers 
when the number of applicants in any centre warrants the connections. 


On the 31st December, 1917, the farms numbered 831, and represented 
a total area of 36,4383 acres. In addition, 185 town land blocks were held 
under lease. 


The following particulars indicate the extent of the work performed by the 
settlers in the cultivation of the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas during 
1917:—There were 3,112 acres under stone fruit, 346 acres under pome 
fruit, 1,656 acres under citrus fruits, 1,171 acres under vines, and 327 acres 
under mixed fruits. Particulars as to the area under fodder crops in 1917 
are not available, but, in 1916, the area amounted to 16,347 acres. The 
estimated population of the irrigation areas is about 5,000. 


Otuer Irrigation SETTLEMENTS. 


Trrigation settlements have been established at Hay and at Curlwaa, near 
Wentworth; and in 1918 these were placed under the control of the Water 
©onservation and Irrigation Commission. 


Hay Irrigation Area. 


The irrigation area at Hay consists of about 4,160 acres; prior to 1913 
it was controlled by a trust appointed in 1897. On 31st December, 1917, the 
area held and used for irrigation purposes was 1,002 acres in 105 blocks, 
ranging from 3 aeres to 34 acres in size; generally the term of lease is thirty 
years, and the annual rental from 5s. to 12s. per acre. In addition, 2,040 
acres of non-irrigated land had been taken up in 43 blocks, as permissive 
occupancies. The water-rate is fixed from time to time; during 1917 it was 
£1 an aere per annum. The pumping machinery is similar to that at 
Curlwaa, the capacity of the pumps being 4,000 gallons per minute. During 
the season of 1916-17 the quantity of water supplied amounted to 90,182,240 
eubic feet. Dairying is the principal industry, the cultivation of fruit being 
very limited. 


Curlwaa Irrigation Area. 


The Curlwaa irrigation area consists of 10,600 acres, of which 1,363 
acres have been subdivided in 94 irrigable blocks, On 31st December, 1917, 
85 bloeks, containing 1,296 acres, had been taken up in areas varying. from 
4# acres to. 87 acres; “There are also 90 non-irrigated blocks, ranging: m 
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‘size from ‘2 of an acre to 386 acres, and‘containing 7,104 -aeres; and: at the 
end of 1917, 82 blocks, representing an area of 6,953. acres were. in occupation. 
An area of 1,290 acres has been reserved as a common. During ‘the year 
1916-17 approximately 1,100 acres were under cultivation, the area under 
fruit being 776-acres,:of which about 600 acres were bearing. ‘Oranges, 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, pears, grapes, sultanas, and currants are 
grown, and it has been proved that the Curlwaa soil is eminently . suited 
to fruit culture, some of the finest oranges grown in New:South Wales 
being the product of this locality. 


The estimated weight of dried-fruits, the production of Curlwaa irrigation 
area, during the last five years, was as follows:— 


Dried Fruit. |} 1912-13. 1913-14, 1914-15, {| 1915-16. iii: 

i 
ewt. ewt. ewt, owt, ‘cwt. 
Apricots... 0.00 eel DTA 260 130 1ssg | 446 
Nectarines abe’ hel ee 114 16 | . 3g 8h “127 
Pears... we obs ate 8 43 138} 724 116. 
Peaches 0 0. eevee) BTR | 768 653g | 505 «| «9408 
Lexiag . el B20 568} 313 6204 89 
Currants... veal 15484 1,5394 5322 | 1,4553 | 1,404 
Sultans... | 4624 | 1,7722 | 14064 | 2,328 2,582 
Elemes ... tes wa c, 146 150 | oe 7803 35 
Total... a) 45947 "53,1173 | 35178 5,954% | 7,022 

. 


The value of the dried-fruit production for the twelve months ending the 
30th June, 1917, was estimated as being not less than £20,000. 


The pumping machinery consists of a suction-gas plant, supplying two 
engines of about 55-brake horse-power each, working two centrifugal pumps, 
with-an-average combined eapacity of about 4,600 gallons per minute. 
With eight pumpings during the season of 1916-17, the quantity of water 
supplied amounted to 89,248,000 cubie feet. The main channels measure 
about 8 miles and 5 chains in length. 


The land may. be leased for periods not exceeding thirty years, the annual 
rent-at the present time varying from 1s. to 10s. per acre. The rate for 
water is fixed from time to time by the Commission, and except in a few 
special cases is at present 20s. per acre per annum. Each lessee is entitled 
to receive a quantity of water equivalent to a depth of 30 inches per annum, 
limited to 4 inches in any one month. 


Water Ricuts. 


The Water Act, 1912, consolidates the Acts relating to water rights. 
water and drainage, drainage promotion, and artesian wells. Part IT of 
the Act vests in the Crown the right to the use, flow, and control of the 
water in all rivers and lakes which flow through or past, or are situate 
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within, the land of two or more occupiers. Tt abolishes “riparian rights,” 
and establishes a system of licenses for works of water conservation, irriga- 
‘tion, and drainage. Prior to the passing of the Act relating to water 
rights, such works on creeks and rivers constructed by private individuals 
were liable to destruction by any person who considered their existence 
opposed to his interests. Now a severe penalty may be imposed in respect of 
damage to any work for which a license has been granted, and the security 
thus provided stimulates the construction of works of a better class. Not- 
withstanding the favourable season which lessened the necessity for irriga- 
tion, during the year ended 31st December, 1917, 95 applications were made 
for new licenses, and 62 for the renewal of existing licenses; at the date 
mentioned 1,206 licenses were in force. 


Water Trusts and Bore Trusts. 


Part IIT of the Water Act, 1912, provides for the supply of water for 
irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and for drainage, the liabilities 
on which are repaid to the Crown with interest spread over a period of 
years; the works are administered by trustees appointed from among the 
beneficiaries under the Act, except in the case of trusts in the Western 
Division, when the Western Land Board is appointed as trustee. 


For the supply of water, trusts have been constituted in connection with 
(a) seventy-six artesian wells; (b) eight schemes for the improvement of 
natural off-takes of effluent channels, for the purpose of diverting supplies 
from the main rivers; (c) in four instances for the construction of weirs 
across stream channels, including one since dissolved; and (d) two pumping 
schémes—one from a natural watercourse, and one from a well. The total 
area included within these trusts amounts to 6,809,537 acres. 


Artesian Bores. 
That portion of the great Australian artesian basin which extends into 
New South ‘Wales covers approximately 70,000 square miles, and is situated 
jn the north-western portion of the State. — 


The first artesian bore was sunk in 1879 on the Kallara pastoral hoiding, 
between Bourke and Wileannia, and tke first Goverument bore was com- 
pleted in 1884 at Goonery on the Bourke-Wanaaring road. 


The following statement shows the extent of the work which bas been 
successfully effected by the Government, and by private owners, up to the 
80th June, 1917. 


: 
Bores. Flowing. ; Pumping.| Total. | Total Depth. 
7 he | 
: ; : feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Artesian Wells, etc.) 124 | 31 155 | 320,970 
For Country Towns Water Supply mn bes 2 1 3 4,354 
i | 
For Improvement Leases... oa sf a 39 3 42 | 66,287 
Total, Government Bores a wf 165 35 200 , 391,611 
Private Bores... ie ee See w{ 222 69 “O91 ©) 423,837. 
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The average depth of Government bores is 1,958 feet, and of private 
bores, 1,456 feet, and they range from 89 to 4,388 feet. 


The deepest wells in New South Wales are in the county of Stapylton, 
one at Baronga having a depth of 4,338 feet and a daily outflow of 958,784 
gallons; and another at Dolgelly having a depth of 4,086 feet, and an outflow 
of 577,980 gallons per day. The largest outflow at the present time is at 
the Wirrah bore, in the county of Benarba, which yields 1,205,190 gallons 
a day, and has a depth of 3,578 feet. 


Of tke 541 bores which have been sunk, 387 are flowing, and give an 
aggregate discharge of 95,427,215 gallons per day; 104 bores give a pump- 
ing supply, the balance of 50 being failures. 


The flow from seventy-three bores is utilised for supplying water for stock 
-on holdings served in connection with bore water trusts or artesian dis- 
tricts under the Water Act of 1912. The total flow from these bores amounts 
to 38,125,605 gallons per day, watering an area of 4,421,461 acres by means 
-of 2,702 miles of distributing drains. The average rating by the bore trusts 
to repay the capital cost, with 4 per cent. interest, in twenty-eight years, is 
1-627d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and administration. 


In the majority of cases the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for 
‘stock-watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilised 
in connection with country towns. 


The watering of the north-western country by means of bore water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land; but, what is perhaps 
-of greater importance, it has made comparatively small pastoral settlement 
practicable in country previously confined almost entirely to the operations 
‘of companies holding immense areas. 


It has been determined that the multiplicity of bores is the chief factor 
governing the annual decrease in bore flows, also that the limitation of the 
discharge of water from a bore will prolong its existence as an efticient 
flow; action has been taken, therefore, to preveut any waste by the control 
of the bore-flow, and by its adjustment to actual needs. It is anticipated 
‘that this action will materially reduce the rate of decrease in the future. 


Shallow Boring. 


The scheme described fully in the last issue of the Year Book, for assist- 
ing settlers by sinking shallow bores, has met with considerable success. 


Operations were commenced with one plant only, and the number has 
been increased gradually until fifteen are at work; but it is probable that 
these will be insufficient to cope with the demand, owing to the large 
number of applications from settlers wishing to take advantage of the 
liberal conditions offered under the regulations. 


Out of 108 bores undertaken up to the 30th June, 1917, 11 have proved 
failures. The cost to the settler has been on the average about 9s. 64d. per 
‘foot, the settler supplying wood and water. 


The added value of the holdings represented by the bores is considerably 
in excess of their cost, and in several instances the Government Savings 
Bank, on the completion of a bore, has made a sufficient advance to enable 
the settler to pay the total cost in cash. 


In addition to the work conducted under the shallow-boring regulations, 
three plants are engaged in sinking bores on Crown lands in the Pilliga 
‘Serub for the Lands Department and Forestry Commission. The fact that 
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twenty-five of the bores put down in the Pilliga Scrub are giving a flowing 
supply is of special interest, as it indicates the possibility of tapping a 
small and hitherto unknown artesian basin.. 


Private Artesian Bores. 


Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enterprise. 
As far as can be ascertained, 318 private bores have been undertaken in 
New South Wales, of which twenty-seven were failures. The yield of the 
flowing bores is estimated at over 40 million gallons per day. No data are 
available regarding the pumping bores. 


ProsecteD IRRIGATION SoukEMus, 


The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission are investigating 
schemes for storing water for purposes of irrigation on the Darling, the: 
Lachlan, the Macquarie, the Hunter, the Namoi, the Peel, and the Warra- 
gamba Rivers. z 


The Murray River. 


The River Murray Waters Act was brought into operation on the 31st 
January, 1917. Its principal objective is the storage of 1,000,000 
acre-feet of water in a dam to be constructed on the Upper Murray, above 
the town of Albury, conjointly by the Governments of New South Wales. 
and Victoria. Combined investigation by the two States has been in pro- 
gress for some years, in order to determine the most suitable site for the 
coustruction of this great barrage. A number of proposed sites have been 
tested, but no decision has been made. 


The river-course will not be locked from the storage-dam to Echuca,. 
situated on the southern bank of the Murray, but between that town 
and Blanchetown, in South Australia, 26 weirs and locks will be con- 
structed, affording a navigable depth at all times for vessels drawing 5 feet 
of water. -Above Wentworth the weirs and locks will be constructed con- 
jointly by New South Wales and Victoria, and kelow Wentworth by South 
Australia. The Act provides also for the construction of Jocks and weirs 
ou the Murrumbidgee River, from its junction with the Murray to Hay; 
or, alternately, for an cquivalent expenditure of £546,000, upon locking the 
river Darling from its junction with the Murray upwards. A system of 
storage, the control of which is to be vested in South Australia, will be 
provided in Lake Victoria. 


The total expenditure involved by the construction of the works covered 
by the Act is estimated at £4,668,000, of which the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment will contribute £1,000,000, and the three interested States the balance. 
in equal shares. 


The effect of creating the River Murray storage system will be to ensure: 
at all times sufficient flow below Albury for diversions for irrigation, 
and for stock and domestic supplies, besides making good the losses in 
the water due to seepage, evaporation, and lockages. The Act provides: 
that, subject to certain conditions, New South Wales and Victoria shall 
«Rare the regulated flow of the river at Albury, and shall each have the full 
use of all the tributaries of the parent stream within its territory below 
Albury, with the right to divert, store, and use the flows thereof. It is. 
estimated that the New South Wales regulated river-flow, after the con- 
struction of the Upper Murray storage-dam, will amount at least to 120,000 
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acre-feet per month at Albury during the irrigation season, except in a 
period of phenomenal drought. An investigation is now being made of the 
mauner in which the New South Wales proportion of the Murray waters 
can be most profitably applied, but no conclusion has yet been reached. 


The Darling River. 


A preliminary investigation has been made of the Darling River, 
which shows that the most suitable site for the storage of large volumes 
of water for irrigation purposes is in the lake system to the east of the river. 
This comprises Lakes Boolaboolka, Ratcatcher, and Victoria, and a number 
of other lakes (seventeen in all) fed from the river in high floods from the 
Talyawalka Creek, which takes off from the river about 260 miles above 
Menindie. Further investigation is required to determine the area which 
can be commanded from this storage. The question of establishing a small 
irrigation area in the vicinity of Menindic by direct pumping from the 
r.ver has also reccived attention. 


The Lachlan River. 


The construction of a storage reservoir at Wyangala, below the con- 
fluence of the Abercrombie River, has been investigated, with the inten- 
tion of affording water in the river-channel for pastoral purposes and 
for the irrigation of small areas along the river banks by pumping. A 
proposal is also being investigated for the increase of the storage in Lake 
Cudgellico, which is fed from the Lachlan River, and for the pumping 
thence of the water for the irrigation of an area of about 5,000 acres adjacent 
to the lake. The possibility of regulating the amount of water lost in 
numerous effluent creeks is being considered, so that the best use may be 
made of the Lachlan River water. 


The Macquarie River. 


The construction of a storage reservoir has been proposed on this 
river at Burrendong. below the confluence of the Cudgegong River, for 
the purpose of affording watcr by gravitation for the irrigation of 
certain lands to the west of Narromine. Smaller schemes for the construc- 
tion of storage dams at White Rock and on Campbell’s River, at Bathurst. 
have also received consideration. The run-off from this catchment is some- 
what uncertain, and before giving consideration to the construction of any 
State irrigation scheme further investigation is necessary. 


The Hunter, Namot, and Peel Rivers. 


Pumping by private irrigators under the Water Act is increasing at such 
a rapid rate that in the case of some of the rivers, such as the Peel and the 
Hunter, it will not be possible to supply the pumps in dry seasons until 
head storage works have been constructed. Surveys have been completed 
for storage-dams on the Hunter and Peel Rivers, and for a dam on the 
Namoi River above Manilla. 
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The Warragamba River. 


The Warragamba project will serve the dual purpose of amplifying 
the Syduey Water Supply and of irrigating the best lands in the Nepean 
Valley. The rate of increase in the population of the metropolitan area 
‘during recent years, if maintained, will in, a short space of time cause the 
consumption of water to overtake the capacity of the present catchment 
area of the Sydney water supply. The next available source of supply 
will then be the Warragamba River, and a scheme for the storage of this 
water has been prepared. It is proposed to construct a large storage-dam 
eapable of supplying about 200 million gallons daily for domestic 
irrigation, and trade purposes, and for compensation water. Surveys have 
been made and details prepared, and the scheme has been submitted to the 
Public Works Committee. 
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LivE Stock. 


No systematic record of the arrival of live stock was kept in the early days 
of settlement in New South Wales; but it app2ars that in the period between 
Governor Phillip’s landing in 1788 and the year 1800 there were some small 
importations, chiefly of sheep from Indis. The numbers of each class of 
stock at various periods up to 1850, prior to the separation cf Victoria, 
were as follow :— 


Year, Horses. Cattle. | Sheep. Swine, 
{ q 
1788 6 | 29 12 
1792 23 105 43 
1796 227 1,531 1,869 
1800 | Be 1,044 | 6,124 4,017 
1825 | 6,142 134,519 | 237,622 39,005 
1842 56,585 897,219 | 4,804,946 46,086 
1850 | 132,437 | 1,738,965 | 13,059,324 61,631 
i 


In 1851 the severance of Victoria from New South Weles reduced the 
number of stock considerably; the separation of Queensland et the close of 
1859 involved a further reduction, and at the end of the latter year the 
numbers of each kind of live stock within the existing boundaries of New 
South Wales were 214,684 horses, 2,190,976 cattle, 5, 162,671 sheep, and 
119,701 pigs. 

The following table shows the number of stock at the end of each decennial 
period from 1861 to 1911, also at the 30th June, 1917 :— 


Year. Horses. Cattle. | Sheep. | Swine. 
l i 
1861 233,220 | 2,271,923 5,615,054 146,091 
1871 304,100 2,014,888 16,278,697 213,193 
1881 398,577 2,597,348 36,591,946 213,916 
1891 | 469,647 - 2,128,838 61,831,416 253,189 
1901 | 486,716 2,047,454 41,857,099 265,730 
1911 689,004 3,194,236 44,947,287 ) 371,093 
1917* j 733,791 2,765,943 36,193,383 359,763 


* At 30th June. 


In addition to the live stock shown above at the 30th June, 1917, there 
were 39,310 goats (including 7,365 Angora), 2,434 camels, 147 donkeys, 
198 mules, and 560 ostriches. Since 1891 the sheep. have diminished in 
number to the extent of nearly 26 millions, but the other classes of stock 
show the following increases, namely :-—Horses 264,000, cattle 637,000, and 
swine 106,000. 
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Particulars of rural industry now relate to the twelve months ended 30th 
June ; for 1913 and earlier years the pastoral and dairying statistics were for 
the calendar year. In order to indicate the Divisions in which the changes 
in flocks and herds have occurred, the following table has been prepared, 
and shows the number of live stock in each Division at the end of various 
years since 1901 :— 


Division. 1901. 1906, 1911. 71916. f1917. 
f } 

SHEEP— | : 

Coastal Belt ... ti «| 1,097,471 5 1,316,580 1,433,037 | 1,110,511 1,021,926 

Tableland i ste | 8,859,069 8,842,352 8,961,344 6,583,312 6,764,136 

Western Slope... we| 11,671,524 11,675,425 | 11,198,621 8,655,530 9,286,840 

Central Plains and Riverina...! 1475787523 15,998,996 | 16,048,376 | 12:047,361 | 13,921,213 

Western Plains ,.,, wl 5,522,953 6,299,068 7,305,909 4,204,015 5,202,268 

Unelassified ... ts sas TZGB59"  seesasses > a abesagioe ' cataeeees seve 
Total Sse «| 41,857,099 | 44,182,421 | 44,947,287 | 82,600,729 | 36,196,388 

| : 

Damy Cows IN MILK— ] : i 3 
Coastal Belt ... es seal 284,099 855,238 492,242 | 345,898 333,854 
Tableland ees ota A 70,224 66,745 70,571 | 31,875 34,598 
Western Slope... a 39,732 | 49,002 | 48,669 | 28,877 32,267 
Central Plains and Riverina... | 19,790 © 21,178 24,137 18,123 21,318 
Western Plains on ae 8,990 : 2,657 2,906 1,954 1,996 

Total oa Pre 417,835 494,820 638,525 426,227 424,038 
1 
Oruer Carrie, ! 

Coastal Belt— i | 
Dry Cows... Ms wis ¢ 100,919 136,790 | 208,826 207,792 
Heifers {epringing) as ae 667,282< ; 25,652 23,755 | 50,537 59,794 

*Allother .., ie bee 1 709,484 915,602 786,534 835,760 
Total nae ee 667,282 836,055 1,076,147 | 1,040,897 | 1,108,346 

Pableland— 

Dry Cows... ete =A 26,440 31,207 50,111 50,173 
Heifers (springing)... ve) » 500,974 7,218 5,178 18,010 | 20,690 
* All other... wee ae! i 468;574 549,874 | 330,451 | 408,722 

Total site «500,974 502,227 586,259 398,572 479,585 

Western Slope— i | 
Dry Cows a. eis as | 25,199 26,112 33,697 52,217 
Heifers (springing) ... a) > 805,7894 | 7,051 3,849 12,690 | 17,125 
*Allother .. ase 365,980 422,273 281,754 820,609 

Total -_ «| 805,789 398,230 452,234 | 278,141 269,951 
! \ =a a 

Central Plains and Riverina— — | | 
Dry Cows eis Bsa sal i 15,409 20,158 | 28,670 25,251 
Heifers (springing)... a 114 sord 4,367 8,487 j 9,487 12,592 
* All other... 25 204,901 302,103 | 159,310 262,477 

Totak Sis el 114,827 | 224,677 825,693 192,467 300,320 

Western Plains— 

Dry Cows... ons 4,921 4,331 6,064 3,797 
Heifers (springing) : 41,2474 | 1,058 1,407 1,400 1,168 
*Allother ack x 87,956 | 109,640 62,002 83,743 

Total abs es 41,247 93,935 115,378 69,466 88,708 

Neu South Wales— | H 
Dry Cows us oe aes 172,888 218,593 317,368 | 319,230 
Heifers (springing)... «| $1,629,619. 45,341 37,626 92,124 111,369 
* All other... bee se | 1,836,895 2,299,402 1,570,051 1,911,311 

Total ee +} 1,629,619 2,055,124 2,555,711 1,979,548 2,341,910 
| imo 

Horses— ! | 
Coastal Belt 2... aa 160,704 171,485 207,074 221,538 219,346 
Tablelanat aes re | 112,204 110;077 126,602 125,070 126,719. 
Western Slope a 110,845 130,947 179,728 187,306 192,655 
Central Plains and Riverina... 77,650 97,009 140,140 154,744. 163,070 
Western Plains oes cd 25,223 28,244 35,460 30,884 81,992. 

Total eag® . cad 486,716 537,762 689,004 719,542 | 733,791 


* Including heifers, other than “ springing.” + At 30th June, 
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SHEEP. 


The suitableness of the country for grazing was undoubtedly the induce- 
ment which led the early colonists to enter upon pastoral pursuits; and the 
relative ease with which operations could be conducted, in comparison with 
the difficulties attendant upon other primary industries, confirmed their 
choice. 


In the year 1795, Captein John Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of a thousand 
sheep. He was not, however, satisfied with the natural increase of his flocks, 
but sought also to improve the quality of their fleeces. By good fortune, in 
1797 Captain Waterhouse arrived from the Cape of Good Hops with a number 
cf very fine Spanish-bred sheep, which he sold to various stockowners, end 
some were acquired by Macarthur. With the advantage of this superior 
stock, the latter gradually improved the strain of his flock, and in a few 
vears he obtained fleeces of very fine texture. 


Prior to the nineteenth century the production of the finest wool had been 
fostered chiefly in Spain, so that woollen manufactures were necessarily 
somewhat restricted, and it wes et this favourable period that Macarthur 
arrived in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest sheep, 
proving conclusively the capabilitics of Australia as a wool-producing country. 
In this wey he established a smail trade, which, es Australian wool rose in 
public estimation, gradually increesed until it reached its present enormous 
dimensions; so that, although net the first to introduce merino sheep inte 
Australia, there is no doubt that to him is due the credit of having been the 
first to prove that the production of fine wool could be mede a profitable 
industry in this country. 


As might heve been anticipated, natural conditions in Australa somewhat 
varied the character of the Spanish fleece. The weol became softer and more 
elastic, and although diminishing in density it gained in length, so that the 
weightof the fleece has increased. The quality of the wool improved under the 
influence of the climate, and now the Australien variety is recognised as the 

est in the world. 

The following table shows the number of sheep at the close of each 
quinquennial period from 1861 to 1911, and at 30th June, 1916 and 1917, 
and illustrates the progress of sheep-breeding in New South Wales. 


i 
Year, | Sheep. Year. Sheep. | | Year. | Sheep. 
tt i 
i 
1861 5,615,054 ; 1881 36,591,946 | 1901 41,857,099 
1866 11,562,155 1886 39,169,304 |} 1906 44,132,421 
| 1911 44,947,287 
1871 16,278,697 1891 61,831,416 i 1916* 32,600,729 
1876 25,269,755 1896 48,318,790 1917* 36,196,323 
; ; | 


* At 30th June. 


In view of the unimproved condition of the pasturage over @ great. portion 
of its area, it became apparent in 1891 thet the State was overstocked, and 
gtaziers restricted the natural increase’ of their flocks by breeding only from 
the better-class ewes. In addition, the following season proved unfavourable, 
so that during the year there was a large decrease in the number of sheep. 
The adverse season of 1892 was, unfortunately, the forerunner of many 
others, so that with the exception of the year 19€0, the whole period. up 
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to 1902 was distinctly unfavourable to the pastoral industry. The climax 
was reached during the 1902-3 season, which was particularly disastrous. 
The number of sheep fell from 41,857,099 at the beginning of 1902 to 
26,649,424 at its close. In 1903 the flocks increased by little more than 
2 millions, and as the number of lambs marked during the year exceeded 7 
millions, there is abundant evidence that further heavy losses of grown sheep 
occurred during the early part of the year, when they could not have exceeded 
in number 25 millions, or 37 millions less than in 1891. 


From 1902 there was a steady increase in the number of sheep until 1909, 
when it had risen to 46,202,578, the highest recorded since 1898. From 
1909 to 1916 the flocks decreased considerably, the principal causes being 
heavy losses in lambs and grown sheep through drought, the subdivision 
of large holdings, and the development of the dairy industry. 


The decrease in the total was accompanied by great changes in the size of 
individual flocks, and these changes may be traced in the following table, 
which gives an approximate classification of the flocks for various years, from 
1891 to 1917; the number of sheep at the 30th June, 1917, being about 
three and a half millions in excess of those depastured in the previous year. 
In the former year there were only 13,187 holdings, but at 30th June, 1917, 
they numbered 24,420, although the sheep had decreased by over 25 millions. 
It is significant that while in 1891 there were 73 holdings which each carried 
over 100,000 sheep, the number of such in 1901 was 12, and in 1917 only 4. 
The sheep in flocks of over 20,000 comprised 62 per cent. of the total in 
1891, but only 22°5 per cent. in 1917, while for 1891 the flocks under 2,000 
comprised 9°3 per cent. of the total sheep compared with 26-2 per cent. 
in 1917. The greatest change has occurred since 1894, when a very large 
number of sheep perished, and pastoralists realised that the best method 
of meeting seasons of drought lay in the subdivision of their large flocks. 
Since 1904 the application to large estates of the closer settlement policy 
has caused a further subdivision of the flocks. 


Number of Flocks. Number of Sheep. 
SizeofFlocks, | =] | fa te ee sir oa at 
1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1917.+ 1891, 1901. 1911. 1917.t 
J 
; 

1—1,000 ...) 7,806 | 11,800 | 17,773 | 17,888 2,794,751 3,797,114 5,252,546 4,906,804 
1,001--2,000...| 1,954 | 2,351 | 83,510 | 3,222 2,979,168 3,560,849 5,149,618 4,584,066 
2,001—5,000_...| 1,666 | 1,722 | 2,735 | 2,376 5,493,942 5,519,008 | 8,554,299 | 7,263,852 
5,001—10,000 ... 686 729 847 | 781 4,943,221 5,210,117 5,977,233 6,380,330 

10,001—20,600 ... 495 465 507 419 7,056,580 6,666,429 7,143,273 5,900,551 
20,001—50,000 .,. 491 344 296 202 | 15,553,774 | 10,552,373 8,737,927 5,789,363 
50,001—100,000 ..,. 186 76 53 | 28 | 12.617,206 4,835,547 3,434,698 1,850,872 
100,061 and over ... 73 12 6 | 4 | 10,392,774 1,588,103 697,893 520,455" 
Total ... ++| 18,187 | 17,499 | 25,727 24,420 61,831,416 | 41,857,699*] 44,047,287 | 36,186,383 

* Includes 127,559 sheep in unclassified flocks, t+ 20th June, 


After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the increase, such as 
the demands of the local meat supply, the requirements of the neighbouring 
States and countries oversea, aud the losses occurring from causes other than 
drought, it is found that the rate of annual increase has been as high as 20 per 
cent., so that it is possible for the flocks of New South Wales to double them- 
selves within four years, and actual experience shows that this rate of increase 
occurred in 1904, and in several of the earlier periods. During the five-years’ 
period 1861-6 there was an increase of 100 per cent.; and the flocks of the 
State were again doubled in the eight years from 1866 to 1874, and in the 
thirteen years from 1874 to 1887. 
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‘The following table shows the approximate number of shecp in each State 
of Australia during the 1917-18 season, together with the proportion of the 
total depastured :— 


State. | Sheep. own it each 

No. | per cent. 

New South Wales sae | *38,000,000 45:30 
Victoria. eevee) 14,760,018 | 17-60 
Queensland ase abi eee! 17,204,268 | 20-51 
South Australia ... ie al *5,709,000 6-80 
Northern Territory Ese re *50,000 +06 
Western Australia | 6,454,957 | 7-69 
Tasmania. eae wee) TLL LG 2.04 
Commonwealth a «| 83,880,354 | 100-00 


* Subject to revision. 


The introduction of sheep and cattle into New South Wales was forbidden 
for many years, lest the flocks and herds might be contaminated by seab and 
various diseases prevalent in other countries; but these restrictions were. 
removed at the beginning of the year 1888, and pure-bred sheep are now 
imported from the United Kingdom, and from other countries. So far, the 
principal breed imported has been the Merino; but Lincoln, Leicester, Border: 
Leicester, and Romney Marsh, representing the long-woolled varieties, have: 
been introduced on a large ‘Heale: Southdowns, “Shropshire, Hampshire,. 
Suffolk, and Dorset Horn are the principal importations of short-woolled 
breeds or those representing the “ Downs” family, The Vermont—a type 
of American merino—was introduced in large numbers, but, after being 
tried extensively, this breed was found to be unsuited to Australian con- 
ditions, and in consequence it has lost favour with breeders. During the 
year ended 30th June, 1918, the sheep imported from Great Britain 
numbered 22, and included one Rambouillet ram and a ewe of the same. 
variety, besides 3 rams and 17 ewes of the Dorset Horn breed. 


The principal breeds of sheep in New South Wales are the celebrated short- 
woolled Merino strain, Downs, and varieties of long-woolled Huglish sheep, 
notably the Lincoln, the Leicester, the Border Leicester, and the Romney 
Marsh, together with crosses of the long-woolled breeds, mainly with the 
Merino. Suffolk sheep, which appear to be pre-eminently adapted for 
farming purposes, and for the production of weighty lambs for the export 
trade, were introduced into the New England district during 1904, but in 
the majority of the districts in which raising of early- maturing lambs is 
an important factor, the Dorset Horn breed has given exceptionally good 
results. At the close of 1917, the numbers of merino and cross-breds were 
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‘.as shown below, the figures being based on returns collected for assessment 
purposes by the Chief Inspector of Stock, are apparently below the actual 
number depastured. : 


Class of Sheep. Rams, Ewes, Wethers, Lambs, Total. 
| 
Merino... eal 372,912 14,625,291 6,418,419 5,068,893 | 26,485,515 
Other Breeds— | 
Coarse Wool 152,099 5,188,481 2,243,424 3,385,861 10,969,865 
| ——_______—__ 
Total ve] 525,011 19,813,772 8,661,843 8,454,754 37,455,380 
| 


Lincolns, and their crosses with Merinos, constitute the largest pro- 
portionate number of coarse-woolled varieties. The proportion of English 
and. cross-bred sheep has increased considerably during more recent years. 
In 1893 the ratio of coarse-woolled and cross-breds rose irom about 24 to 4:3 
per cent., but with the development of the meat-export trade it has since 
advanced to 29°3 per cent. 

On account of the mildness of the climate the necessity of housing stock 
during the winter months, except on the highlands, does not exist in New 
South Wales. The sheep are kept either in paddocks or under the care of 
shepherds, eithough on seme stations beth methods are followed concurrently. 

The paddocking system has many advantages, which are now fully recog- 
nized by stockowners. Paddocked sheep thrive well, and are less lable to 
foot-rot and other diseases; they grow a better fleece, and the wool is sounder 
and cleaner; the animal increases in size and lives longer; and the working 
expenses are less than those of the management of a station under any other 
system. 

The increased attention paid to cross-breeding in order to supply the 
demands of the frozen-mutton trade, and the large increase in the number 
of settlers on small and moderate-sized holdings who combine grazing 
with agriculture, have together emphasised the necessity of conducting 
experimental breeding on a scientific basis, and of providing instruction for 
sheep-farmers. To meet this necessity a sheep and wool expert of the De- 
partment of Agriculture organises the class work conducted at State experi- 
nient farins, delivering lectures and giving demonstrations in country centres. 

Cross-breeding experiments, which were commenced during 1910, are 
proceeding on a comprehensive scale at the Wagga, Cowra, Bathurst, and 
Glen Innes Experiment Farms, the work being carried out especially in 
the interests of the farmer or small grazier, who has the facilities for breeding 
high-priced lambs. The Merino has been taken as a base, and both the long 
and the short woolled breeds have been used with the object of obtaining 
the most desirable characteristics of each group by erossing, so that all these 
qualities may be incorporated in a single strain, In the first step in the 
evolution of a dual-purpose sheep for wool and for mutton long-woolled 
rams were mated with Merino ewes. Then the early maturing and exceptional 
mutton qualities of the short-woolled varieties—Southdowns, Shropshires, 
and Dorset Horns—were utilised by mating rams of these breeds with the 
-eross-bred ewes, for the production of a lamb suitable both for local con- 
sumption and for shipping. The experiments are receiving considerable 
attention, but the final results cannot be obtained for some years. 


Woot. 


The prosperity of New South Wales depends very largely on. the conditions 
of the wool market of the world, hence the wool-clip constitutes the most 
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important event of the year in the production of the State. The following 
table shows the production in quinquennial periods since 1876, distinguishing 
the exports and the local consumption. ‘The exports comprise both was! 
and greasy wool, but the actual weight of exports does not show the pro- 
duction clearly with regard to quantity. The proportion of washed and 
greasy wool varies with each year, and the washed wosl should be 
stated, therefore, as in grease ; this ecurse has been followed in the prescn- 
tation of the subjcined table, 

The quantity of the staple used locally in woollen mills has been 
added to the quantity exported to ascertain the total production, 
stated as in the grease. Since the collection of interstate trade 
statistics was discontinued in September, 1910, it has been necessary to 
rely solely on the particulars of production as disclosed in the Agricultural 
and Pastoral returns. The amount of wool used locally is known, so that 
the difference between this quantity and the total production represents. 
the quantity exported; or available for export, either to oversea ports or 
to the other Australian States. It does not follow that the wool of any 
particular season is exported during that season, and this applies more 
particularly to the last three years, during which shipping facilities have 
been limited, and large quantities of wool have been held in store pending 
opportunities of shipment. The particulars of wool production (stated as 
in the grease) are as follow :— 


New South Waics Wocl.—Quantity. Value. 
Period, . 
7 Exported. 7, Total Value 
mat 7. Used Total 7 Used 

er available for Saat Exported, &e. : F.O.B., 
Hx pert. Locally. roduetion. Py Locally. eo aney}. 

i | = 

Tb tb ib. £ £ £ 


1876-1880 | 713,518,500 | 4,878,500 | 718,397,000 | 31,076,350 | 222,950 | 31,298,600 
1881-1885 | 939,605;700 | 4,208,300 | 948,814,000 | 40,381,380 | 181,720 | 40,563,100 
1886-1890 | 1,290,919,900 | 3,861,100 | 1,294,781,000 | 44,641,580 | 130,920 | 44,772,500 
1891-1895 | 1,808,007,600 | 5,622,400 | 1,813,630,000 | 48,893,010 | 131,590 | 49,024,600 
1896-1900 | 1,401,170,000 | 7,070,000 | 1,408,240,000 | 42,782,450 | 201,250 | 42,983,700 
1901-1905 | 1,297,118,300 | 5,466,700 | 1,302,585,000 | 46,528,630 | 190,470 | 46,719,100 
1906-1910 | 1,811,746,400 | 5,415,600 | 1,817,162,000 | 73,437,200 | 172,800 | 73,610,000 


1911 369,144,000 | 2,402,000 | 371,546,000 | 13,178,000 | 86,000 | 13,264,000 
1912 324,384,000 | 2,420,000 | 326,804,000 12,727,000 | 96,000 | 12,823,000 
1913 355,501,000'| 2,484,000 | 357,985,000 | 14,237,500 | 99,500 | 14,337,000 - 


1914* 130,310,000 | 1,500,000 | 131,810,000] 5,244,000 | 60,000 | 5,304,000 
1915¢ | 314,765,000 | 4,170,000 | 318,935,000 | 12,058,000 | 170,000 | 12,228,000 
1916+ | 255,578,000 | 6,467,000 | 262,045,000 | 12,010,000 | 281,000 | 12,291,000 
1917} | 263,968,000} 6,557,009 | 270,525,000-| 17,453,000 | 297,000 | 17,759,000 


* Six months—-January to June. + Year ended 30th June. 


The values given in this table represent the export prices free on board, 
Sydney, and consequently differ from those on a later: page, which show 
the values at the place of production. As particulars of the interstate trade 
have not been collected since the 13th September, 1910, the subsequent figures 
are approximate. 

Prior to 1876 no. distinction was made between washed and. greasy wool, 
so that any attempt to estimate the production is surrounded with 
difficulty. From the information available, it would appear however, that 
the production in 1861 was 19,254,800 lb.,.and in 1871 the weight in grease 
was 74,401,300 Ib. An estimate of the production for the intervening years 
is rendered impossible because in several instances the greater portion of 
the wool clip was held over for a considerable. period, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity for shipment. | 
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In this connection it must be conceded that all estimates must be more 
or less approximate, as wool in grease varies greatly, and one lot may in 
scouring lose between 40 or 50 per cent. as against the loss of another lot 
between 50 end 60 percent. Such variations must necessarily be co-ordinated 
with variations in weight and value; but as the same proportion of wool in 
grease has been taken over an extended period, the foregoing table can be 
accepted a3 a basis of comparison. 

The above figures show how greatly the prosperity of the State is 
affected by fluctuations in the market value of its staple export. If, for 
instance, the average annual production during the past three years be 
taken at 283,835,000 lb., a rise of 1d. per Ib. in the market price would mean 
an addition of £1,182,650 to the wealth of the people. 

The season for exporting wool does not fall wholly within the calendar 
year, and the exports for any yeer consists partly of that season’s clip and 
partly of the previous season’s clip. 

The following table shows the total number of sheep shorn, according to 
the returns collected by the Chief Inspector of Stock, during each year since 
1891. 


r sl Q Vr c ‘a 
Year, Tame chon: Year. Lembo, chon Year, | toe cae 
| 
i i 
1891 57,702,702 1900 38,400,241 || 1909 43,356,535 
1892 55,602,188 1901 40,417,263 | 1910 43,179,065 
1893 54,090,109 | 1902 ; 27,639,804 1911 42,468,227 
1894 54,234,997 | 1903 26,994,870 1912 36,243,837 
1895 45,695,657 1904 31,804,772 | 1913 38,454,612 
1896 45,997,583 1905 37,145,686 1914 34,547,358 
1897 42,429,750 1906 41,704,814 1915 30,531,037 
1898 41,220,440 | 1907 40,338,700 1916 31,923,915 
1899 34,569,924 |! 1908 41,912,546 1917 35,739,125 


Woot Saves. 


Almost all the wool exported was formerly shipped on the grower’s account 
and sold in London, but during recent years over 85 per cent. has been sold 
in the Sydney market, as purchasers have realised the advantages of buying 
on the spot. The following table exhibits the growing tendency to operate 
in Sydney. 


Total deep-sea Sydney Woo! Sates. 
Seasons, oie Ween on Sold at Proportion of 
Peiteressie) || OSRSH:® )) “AUR: | ase ams 
bales. bales. bales. per cent. 
1887-88—1889-90 1,318,351 764,520 580,000 43-99 
1890—-91—1892-93 1,823,085 1,093,766 886,541 48-63 
1893-94—1 895-96 2,158,220 1,382,517 1,241,858 57°34 
1896-97—1898-99 1,971,513 1,318,579 1,294,373 65-65 
1899-1900—1901-02 1,766,922 1,330,747 1,309,915 T7414 
1902-03—1904-05 1,549,598 1,232,819 1,252,817 80-85 
1905-06—1907-08 2,356,811 1,969,061 1,939,916 82-31 
1908-09—1910-11 2,771,200 2,265,155 2,364,555 85-33 
1911-12 897,814 788,794 779,099 86-78 
1912-13 773,458 665,978 669,235 86-53 
1913-14 853,323 780,977 779,397 91-34 
1914-15 732,810 553,269 549,955 73°05 
1915-16 840,515 688,207 707,046 84-12 
1916-17 590,372 716,110 705,676 padiear 


*A large quantity of the wool was awaiting shipment at the 20th June, 1917. 
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Of the wool soldin Sydney during the 1916-17 season, 7,379 bales were the 
product of other Australian States. On the other hand 134,093 bales of 
New South Wales wcol were sold in other Australian markets. 


The proportions of fleece and lamb’s wool sold in the Sydney markets were 
93:45 per cent. and 6°55 per cent. respectively; only 10-88 per cent. of the 
wool was scoured. 

The great buik of wool sold in New South Wales is merino, end during 
1916-17 it represented 78°86 per cent. of the total wool sold at Syducy. 

The average prices per bale realised in Sydney and in Londen s:uce the 
year 1908 are shown in the following table :— 


Average Prices per Bale realised. | Average Prices per Bale realised. 
eee OT Das a etd i 
Year. Tn Sydney. In London. \ Year. In Sydney, In London. 
Year ended Year ended j Year ended Year ended 
30th June. 31st. December. 80th June. j 81st December. 
£sad | £sd i | £os. da, £ sad 
1908 13 8 8 13 5 0 || 1913 13 12 10 1610 0 
1809 1116 9 15 0 0 1914 13 6° 6 17.0 0 
1910 13.17 1 165 0 1915 12 6 2 19 0 0 
1911 1211 6 15 0 0 1916 1414 8 27 0 @ 
1912 12 0 5 15 0 0 1917 19 19 2 


In comparing the prices of the Sydney and London markets, it should be 
noted that in the fcrmer the seasen ends with June and in the latier with 
December, also thet a much larger proportion of the lower qualitics cf weol, 
such as picces, bellies, lccks, etc., are sold in Sydney. 


THE ImperraL Wool PurcHAsE SCHEME. 


Details of the scheme under which the Imperial Government purchased 
Australian wool during 1916-17 were shown in the previous issue of this 
Year Book; similar arrangements were made for the acquisition of the wool 
of the season 1917-18; and subsequently the Imperial Government decided 
to extend the purchase of the Australian wool clip for the pericd of the war 
and for one wool year thereafter. 


The management of the scheme in Australia is controlled by the Central 
Wool Committee, consisting of a chairman, nominated by the Commonwealth 
Government, two representatives of the wool growers, three representatives 
of the selling brokers, respectively of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, 
one representative each of the manufacturers, the scourers, and the buyers, 
and a secretary. Committees have been formed in each State, also on a 
similar basis. 


The wool is purchased by appraisement at a price whieh was decided at 
the initiation of the scheme by representatives of the various interests 
concerned, and was fixed at 154d. per lb. in the grease. With the object 
of returning to the wool-growers this average rate, a Clean Cost Basis, divided 
into 381 different types of wool was established; but at the commencement 
of the 1917-18 season it was superseded by a Table of Limits, ccnsisting 
of 848 distinct types, which allows more accurate classification of the various 
types of wool, and at the same time makes provision for any unusual features 
in the clip. 


Payment for the wool is made shortly after appraisement, an amount 
equal to 10 per cent. of the appraised value being retained to meet any 
contingency that might arise from over-valuation of the wool. Eales. of 
interest in the wool pool and speculation in wool equities are not permitted.- 
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The total quantities of greasy and scoured wool submitted for appraise- 


ment in Australia during the 1917-18 season and the appraised value are 
shown below :— 


Quantity of Wool Appraised. Appraised Value. 

Wool, ar “7 = parma 
Bales. Fadges. Sacks. Total Weight. Total. gah be 
lis .. ? 1 

No. No. No. lb. £ d. 
Greasy ... 1,672,483 18,630 | 206,269 | 569,629,520 | 35,577,155 14:98 
Scoured... | 201,924 "138 768 | 47,340,403 | 5,054,136 | 25-62 
Total .... 1,874,407 19,343 207,037 | 616,969,923 | 40,631,291 14:68 


has the average price of wool appraised in a greasy state was 14-98d. per 
Ib. and of scoured wool 25-62d. per lb.; the average appraised price of all 
wool, calculated as in grease, was 14-68d. per lb. Assuming that, on the 
average, 2 Ib. of greasy wool are required to produce 1 lb. of scoured, the 
wool appraised was equal to 664,310,326 lb. as in grease, and the total value 
at the flat rate of 154d. per lb. would be £42,903,375; thus the appraised 
value was deficient by £2,272,084 or 5-3 per cent. A dividend of 5 per cent. 
was therefore paid to the wool-growers at the end of the season in August, 
1918, in addition to 10 per cent. of the appraised valne which had been 
retained to provide against over-valuation. 


The quantity of wool appraised in New South Wales, calculated on a 


greasy basis, was 243,935,395 tb. and the appraised value was £15,306,167, 
or 13:04d. per lb; particulars regarding the appraisements in each of the 
States in 1917-18 are as follows :-— 
: : Appraised Value. 
State ves ae 
Total. ae 
H per Ib. 
{ 
lb. £ d. 
New South Wales | 248,935,395 15,306,167 | 13°94 
Victoria... ‘| 160,589,495 10,822,248 | 15°41 
Queensland wih | 101,379,752 | 7,744,305 15°66 
South Australia ... EL 60,050,299 | 3,515,307 | 13°59 
Western Australia 40,960,840 | 2,502,087 | 14°48 
Tasmauia ... a 10,054,142 ; 741,177 17°53 
Total 616,969,923 4(1,631,291 14°68 
} 


u 


To meet the requirements of local manufacturers 15,916,241 lb. of greasy 
and 1,143,742 lb. of scoured wool were purchased. Woollen manufacturers 
were required to pay only the appraised value for their purchases, which 
amounted to 13,185,745 lb. of greasy weol and 1,132,587 lb. of scoured ; 
the appraised value, at an average price of 12-59d. per lb. (greasy), amounted 
to £810,747 or £45,337 less than the flat rate value. 


Manufacturers of wool tops for export, who carry on operations under 
arrangemenis with the Commonwealth Government, whereby the latter 
receives a percentage of the profits, are required to pay the flat rate value 
for wool, the products—wool tops, noils, and waste—being sold on the parity 
of prices fixed by the Director of Raw Materials; London, During 1917-18 
these manufacturers purchased 2,730,496 lb, of greasy and 11,155 Ib. of 
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scoured wool, the flat rate value being £257,775 or 22-47d. per lb. (greasy). 
This quantity is exclusive of skin wool, the product of fellmongering 
operations, used in the manufacture of wool tops. 

Particulars regarding the distribution of the 1917-18 wool are shown 
in the following statement :— 


Quantity of Wool. Appraised Value. 
Purchased by—- . Average 
Greasy. Scoured. ace pba Total. pe tb es 
lb. 1b. Tb. £ d. 
Local Manufacturers of — 
Woollens act w| 18,185,745 | 1,182,587 15,450,919 810,747 | 12°59 
Wool Tops... a 2,730,496 11,155 2,752,806 244,124 | 21-28 
Imperial Government ....} 553,713,279 | 46,196,661 | 646,106,601 | 39,576,420 | 14°70 
Total... me 569,629,520 47,340,403 | 664,310,326 | 40,631,291 | 14°68 
I 


The quantity of wool sold to the Imperial Government was 646,106,601 Ib. 
as in grease, which at 153d. per lb. amounted to £41,727,718, and a premium 
of £61,798 was added on account of the wool being of superior quality to 
the general average of the whole clip. A charge of 3d. per lb. to cover 
handling costs from warehouse to f.o.b., salaries of Government appraisers, 
remuneration of shipping houses, and other incidental expenses, amounted 
to £1,562,266 on the total weight of wool purchased by the Imperial Govern~ 
ment, 

The wool and other credits for the 1917-18 season were as follows :— 


Imperial Government— £ 
Wool Account ae ean ... 41,789,516 
Handling Charges ... ead ate 1,562,266 

Australian Manufacturers ee te 1,068,522 

Interest to 31st July, 1918... a3 61,945 

—-£44,482,249 
Less Cost of Exchange ... bbe 93,352 
£44,388,897 


Particulars showing the quantity and destination of wool shipped, also 
the quantity stored for shipment, cannot be disclosed. The carry-over from 
the 1917-18 clip being considerable, commodious buildings are being erected 
for its storage. 

The appraisement of sheep skins was undertaken by the Central Wool 
Committee during the seasons 1916-17 and 1917-18, but it has been decided 
to suspend this method and to purchase in the open market such skins as 
are required for naval and military purposes by the Director of Raw 
Materials.. Sheepskins weighing 24,243,334 lb. were appraised during 1917-18 
at a total value of £1,031,448. 


CATTLE. 


Though still a very important industry, cattle-rearing docs not now oceupy 
so prominent a position as formerly it did. The number of cattle returned, 
at the close of various years since 1861, shows that there was a great decline 
in the total from 1876 to 1886, that the number steadily imcressed from 
1886 to 1896, when it stood at 2,226,163, end subsequently, owing to unfavour- 
able seasons, the number decreased until in 1902, the total fell to 1,741,226. 
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From 1902 the number increased to 3,194,236 in 1911, but at 30th June, 
1917, it was 2,765,943, a total showing an increase of 360,173 on that of the 


previous year. 


The following table exhibits the number of cattle depastured in the State 
at the close of cach quinquennial period from 1861 to 1901, and thence for 
each year to 1913; the numbers of cattle depastured in 1915, 1916, and 


1917 were for years ended the 30th June. 


Year. Catule. | Year. Cattle. | Year. Cattle. 
) 
W ; } 
1861 2,271,923 || 1901 2,047,454 | 1909 | 3,027,727 
1866 1,771,809 || ~—-:1902 1,741,226 || 1910 | 3,140,807 
1871 2,014,888 | 1903 1880578 | 1911 | 3,194,236 
1876 3,131,013 1 1904 2,149,129 | 1912 | $3,040,834 
1881 2,597,348 | 1905 2,387,973 | 1913 | 2,822,740 
1888 1,367,844 1906 2.549.944 || 1915" | 2,477,592 
1891 2,128,838 7 1907 2,751,193 || 1916* 2,405,770 
1806 2,226,163 ||_~—«:1908 2'955,934 || 1917* 2,765,943 


besides crosses from these various breeds. 
numbers of each breed, as far as could be ascertained, were :— 


* At 30th June. 


The principal breeds of cattle now in the State are the Durham or 
Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, Black-polled, Ayrshire, Alderney, and Jersey, 


At the close of the year 1917 the 


Breed of Cattle. 


Shorthorns 
Hereford 
Devon 


Black-polled ... 


Red-polled 
Ayrshire 
Aiderneys 
Guernseys 
Holstein 
Jorsey 
Kerry 
Highland 


Crosses (first) 


on 


1 
The crosses are estimated as follow :— 
Shorthorn—Hereford ... 


Shorthorn—Devon 
Shorthorn—Red-polled 
Shorthorn—Guernsey ... 
Hereford—Devon 


Ayrshire—Shorthor ... 
Ayrshire—Jersey ae 


Hereford—Black-polied 
Black-polled—Shorthorn 
Jersey—Shorthorn 
Holstein—Jersey 
Holstein—Ayrshire 
Unrecognisable 


Total... 


Pure and Stud. Ordinary. Total. 
| 

\ 95,382 592,665 688,047 
31,261 131,934 163,195 
7,434 30,561 37,995 
2,990 | 13,107 16,097 
1,725 2,922 4,647 
9,604 57,792 | 67,396 
856 + 2,334 | 3,190 
1,644 11,712 | 13,356 
698 5,732 6,480 
16,267 81,401 97,688 
St en eee ee 54 
40 120 160 
saeeeheeess 1,687,322 1,687,322 
167,955 2,617,602 2,785,557 
| 318,369 
120,561 
1 421 
5,500 
53,7438 
211,581 
| 8,050 
2,840 
70,617 
51,963 
110 
210 
833,417 
Sassecrienelesy |) Seenbaueaaeee 1,687,322 


The foregoing table does not include the whole of the cattle, as large 
nunib:rs, principally in the metropolitan centres and in the vicinity of towns, 
As the statistical year now ends in June, it is impossible 
to estimate to what extent the figures are understated. 


are not returned. 
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In 1916-17 the number of calvings recorded was 690,099, of which 499,292 
or nearly 72 per cent. represented survivals. 

There hes been an appreciable increase in the number of dairy cattle, 
many of the farmers in the coastal districts having turned their attention 
to the dairying industry with very satisfactory results. |The number of 
milch cows at 30th June, 1917, was 424,033, an unusually large number 
having been dried-off on account of drought conditions. In addition to the 
milking cows, there were 319,280 dry dairy cows, 111,369 heifers within 
3 months of calving, and 167,665 other heifers. 

The breed of cattle throughout the State is improving steadily—a result 
due to the introduction of good stud-stock; to the greater attention and care 
exercised in selection and breeding, more particularly for dairying purposes ; 
to culling from the herds; and to keeping the cattle in paddocks. In order to 
encourage and assist dairy farmers m improving their breeds, the Govern- 
ment imported some high class stud-bulls from England, and these and | heir 
progeny are sold, or they are kept for service at the State farms. 

Importations from Hurope and America were discontinued for many y: ars, 
owing to the natural dread of the stockowners lest their herds should contract 
diseases which have devastated the cattle of other countries. The prohibition 
was removed in 1888, and cattle are now admitted after quarantine ; the number 
so admitted in 1917 was twenty-nine—twenty-two bulls and seven cows. 

The exports of New South Wales cattle to countries oversea during 1916-17 
numbered 154. Of these 128, valued at £2,759, were ordinary cattle, and 
26, valued at £1,439, were cattle for stud purposes. 


HorskEs. 


At an early period the stock of the country was enriched by the impor- 
tation of some excellent thoroughbred Arabs, and Australian horses have 
thence acquired a high reputation. The number in the State steadily in- 
creased from 326,964 in the year 1883 to 518,181 in 1894; but, owing to the 
drought, the total fell in 1895 to 499,943. In 1896 there was an increase to 
510,636, attributed to extension of settlement, greater attention being given 
to breeding, and a decline in the sales forexport. By successive decrements 
the number of horses had fallen in 1902 to 450,125; but since that year there 
has been a substantial increase, and the number at the end of 1913 reached 
746,170. On account of losses from drought, the total fell to 733,341 in 
1915, and 719,542 in 1916, but with the improved weather conditions during 
the following season, the decrease was partly made up and the total number 
of horses in the State on the 30th June, 1917, was 733,791. There was a 
great advance in horse-breeding between 1910 and 1914 owing to the 
increased demand which arose as a consequence of widening settlement, 
prosperous seasons, and, more recently, to defence requirements. 

The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at 
the end of quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1901, thence at the end of 
successive years from 1901 to 1913, and for the last three years at the 
50th June. 


Year. Horses. Year. Horses. H Year. | Horses. 
1861 233,220 1901 486,716 | 1909 604,784 
1866 274,437 1902 450,125 1910 650,636 
1871 304,100 1903 458,014 1911 689,004 
1876 366,703 1904 482,663 1912 716,457 
1881 398,577 1905 506,884 1913 746,170 
1886 361,663 1906 537,762 1915* 733,341 
1891 469,647 1907 578,326 1916* 719,542 
1896 510,636 1908 591,045 1917* 733,791 


—————_—__——————_——— 


* At 30th Ju 
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For purposes of classification the State’s equine stock has been divided into 
draught, light-harness, and saddle horses, and the number of each particular 
kind, at the 31st December, 1917, so far as could be ascertained from returns 
collected by the Stock Department, was as follows :— 


Clags. | Thoroughbred. | Ordinary. | Total, 
Draught ... | 31,677 | 251,227 | 282,904 
Light-harness : 11,334 | 130,498 141,832 
Saddle .. ..! 25,494 168,855 194,349 

Total...) 68,505 550,580 619,085 
} 


New South Wales is specially suited to the breeding of saddle and light- 
harness stock, and it is doubtful whether in these particular classes the 
Australian horse can b2 anywhere surpessed. Thoroughbred sires are kept 
on many of the large holdings and the progeny of these stallions combine 
speed with great powers of endurance. Although fed ony on the ordinary 
herbage, these animals constantly perform long jourucys «cross difficult 
country, end bscome hardy and sure-footed to a high degree. ‘The possession 
of these qualities gives them great value as army remounts. 

The epproximate number of animals fit for market is as follows :—Draught, 
57,244; light-harness, 34,041; saddle, 41,837; total, 133,122. Of these it is 
estimated that about 28,365 are suitable for the Indian and other markets. 


Importation oF Horszs. 

During the year 1915-16 the horses imported from Great Britain numbered 
83, all thoroughbred, with the exception of one Welsh cob; whilst a per- 
forming pony was imported from America. During the year 1916-17 the 
horses nnported from Great Britain and America numbered 43, including 29 
mares. luring the year 1917-18 the number of blood horses imported from 
Great Britain was 46, of which 18 were mares. In this connection it is 
important to note that the Federal Customs Department does not keep a 
record of interstate movements of stock. Imported animals are subjected 
to quarantine. 


ExportraTion or Horses. 

There is a considerable exportation annually to countries outside Aus- 
tralia, and the following table shows the number and the value of horses bred 
in New South Weles and sent to countries outside Australia in the years 
1900, 1905, 1910, and 1916-17 :— 


Number. Value. 
Countries, T 
1900, 1905, 1910, 1917. 1900. 1905. 1910, i917. 
4 
£ £ £ £ 

Burmah oes tee ise 95 85 ie er 2,625/ 2,743 ea 
Fiji... eee te 48 446 190 198 1,220! 11,189] 4,566 5,143 
Hong Kong ... es 5 404 wane) Lins eae 115) 15,021}... iat 
India oes ++ 1,688 | 1,922 925 | 2,887 | 18,521) 42,774) 20,522 | 56,165 
New Zealand... ew! 189 > 118 106 32 3,276 4,188] 6,460 4,140 
South Africa weet 7,714 8 1 ws | 124,485) 1,780 25 tes 
Straits Settlements ... 295 121 42 93 7,440| 3,110) 6,645 2,245 
China ws wel 1,489) 85 1 ... | 41,600) 2,041 60 
Japan eae vel ae | 1,681.1 31 15 ides 26,495) 1,620 , 750 
Java... See nies 36 | 265 98 66 720; 3,345) 2,747) 1,747 
Philippine Islands ...| 35 190 | 397 ea 1,060, 3,085) 9,985 aes 
Other Countries cee 73 121 50 22, 4,848} 3,311] 1,743 644 


Total —...}11,572 | 5,406 | 1,926 | 3,313 |203,285| 118,964) 57,116 | 70,834 


* Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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For many years India offered the best market for Australian-bred horses, 
put the trade shows great fluctuations. 


The large number exported from New South Wales in 1900 was due to the 
despatch of mounted troops to the South African war; but, apart from this, 
and mainly on account of the greater local demand, there has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the exportation of horses for ordinary purposes. Since 
the commencement of hostilities in Europe large numbers have been 
exported, but particulars are not available. 


VETERINARY EXAMINATION. 


As a means of improving the standard of horses in the State, the Minister 
for Agriculture decided that all stallions so designated, and entered as com- 
petitors for prizes at annual shows connected with agricultural societies 
desirous of participating in the Government subsidy, should be subjected to 
veterinary examination, not only with the object of d-tecting hereditary 
unsoundness, but in order to decide general suitability for stud service. It 
was recognised, however, that the accomplishment of a general improvement 
necessitated compulsery regulation by the State authorities. To this end a 
system of examination and certification of stallions by Government veterinary 
officers was initiated in 1969; but it applics only to horses voluntarily sub- 
mitted by owners for inspection. At first the horses examined were chiefly 
those submitted at shows held by agricultural and pastoral sccicties, but 
arrangements were subsequently made to hold parades at numerous centres 
throughout the State. Examination at such shows, except in the case of 
the annual exhibition held in Sydney by the Royel Agricultural Society, 
has been discontinued for several years. ® 


Lists have been published giving the names of stallions for which certi- 
ficates for life had been issued to the end of 1913; they include particulars 
respecting 862 draughts, 477 thoroughbreds, 386 trotters, 157 lights, and 
548 ponies. ; 


The scheme had been in opsration but for a short period when the outbreak 
of war disturbed all the conditions, and therefore it is not possible to fore 
shadow the ultimate effect on the industry. But the scheme had already 
brought about some desirable results, such as depreciation in selling value of 
uncertificated stallions and corresponding increase in value of certificated ; 
greater care In selection of animals for importation; and the practical educa- 
tion of owners with regard to various forms of unsoundness. Moreover, it 
prevented the exhibition of unsound horses, and ensured breeders the 
production of a certificate as to the status of sires at the time of service. 
In the course of the examinations the veterinary officers collected accurate 
information which should prove useful as a basis of future measures in 
connection with horse-breeding. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1915, the number of stallions” 
examined for certificates was 1,019, and of these 380, or 374 per cent., were 
rejected, the principal causes, amounting to 25 per cent., being deficiency 
in typ, breeding, and conformation. Since that period the examinations 
have been practically abandoned 
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The results of applications for certificates for the ycar ended 30th June, 
1915, with the number of examinations and rejections of stallions as shown 
in classes, were as follow :— 


Rejected. 
Class, Examined, 
Number, ) Per cent. 
Draught ...) 561 | 221 39-4 
Light ae 261 98 37:5 
Ponies oes 197 61 310 
Total ...;} 1,019 380 37-3 


The temporary discontinuance of veterinary examinations throughout the 
State was duc to the departure of many veterinary officers of the Stock Branch 
on military service abroad. The cxaminations cf stallions for Government 
certificates during the war have bccn limited te « few horses brought to the 
Stock Office in Sydney, end to these exhibited at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s annual Easter show. The letter have been conducted by the 
honorary veterinary officers of the Society, and an arrangement was made 
that any horses that passed such an examination should be eligible for the 
Government certificate. 


The system of submitting stallions detailed above is purely voluntary, 
and cannot be regarded as satisfactory; there is, moreover, no means of 
prohibiting rejected animals from the performance of stud duty. To 
surmount “thiese obj ections a Stallion Examination Bill has been prepared, 
which will make it compulsory for ell horses coming under this definition to 
be submitted to the prescribed examination, annual licenses being issued for 
those passing the tests, and undesirable animals being debarred from further 
stud service. Similar legislation is contemplated in ‘the other States of the 
Commonwealth, end in the Dominion of New Zealand. 


Live Stock in Pruvcipat CoUnrriss. 


A comparison of the numbers of horses, cattle, sheep and swine in New 


South Wales and other countries is afforded by the subjoined table, the 
figures being the latest available. 
i 
Country, Horses. meee ate | Cattle. Sheep. Goats, Swine, 
| 

Australia— i : 

New South Wales, *750,000 345 | *2,900,000/*38,000,000 39,310 359,763 

Victoria «| 514,061 733 | 1,371,049; 14,760,013 | 27,939 323,159 

Queensland .... 733,014 1,047 | 5,316,558} 17,204,268 | 124,107 172,699 


South Australia | 257,422 | 4,452 288,887) *5,700,000 9,542 118,542 
Northern Terri-| i i j | 


tory ... eel 21,674 264 420,362! *50,000 11,272 500 
Western ‘Austra- 

lia, ...{ 178,656 5,908 958,484| 6,454,957 33,779 111,816 
Tasmania wee 42,396 | w.. 197,938} 1,711,116 | ...... 54,653 


Total vee| 2,497,223 12,049 | 11,453,278 £3,880,354 245,949 | 1,141,132 


* Estimated, 1917-18. { Census, 1901. 
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Live Stock in Principat CountRiEs—continued. 


Country. Horses. ae aut Cattle, Sheep. Goats. Swine, 
l 
New Zealand _.....|._ 373,600 320 | 2,575,230) 26,354,594 6,836 283,770 
United Kingdom | 2,181,000] ...... * | 12,342,268] 27,770,555 |... * | 2,998,657 
British Indies __...| 1,564,935 |1,454,973 |120,658,081| 23,280,662 |30,900,309) .........* 
Argentina ... ...| 9,366,455 | 929,146 | 30,796,447] 81,485,149 | 4,563,808; 3,197,337 
Austria... .--| 1,802,848 | 73,408 | 9,160,009] 2,428,101 | 1,256,778] 6,432,080 
Belgium ... «| 267,160 | 11,600 | 1,894,484] 185,000 | 218,000) 1,412,293 
Brazil... -+-| 6,065,230 |3,221,910 | 28,962,180) 7,204,920 | 6,919,550| 17,329,210 
Bulgaria ... | 478,222 | 180,726 | 1,606,363) 8,669,260 | 1,464,719) 527,311 
Canada... ...| 8,412,749 | a. * | 7,920,940] 2,369,358 | ...... * | 3,619,382 
Ceylon... oa 4161)... * | 1,518,009 85,169 | 185,749 61,0C0 
Chile ie | 442,642 | 75,874 | 1,869,053} 4,557,800 ) 385,941] 258,025 
Denmark... ...), 572,412) ow. * | 2.458,158] 480,007 32,000} 1,650,623 
Egypt... «| 34,403 | 543,447 492,650/ 687,696 | 263,200 8,580 
France... «..| 2,282,560 | 474,695 | 12,443,304! 10,586,594 | 1,177,0C0; 4,202,280 
Germany ... ...| 3,841,624 | 18,000 | 21,462,071| 6,167,469 | 3,438,296] 2,763,610 
Holland ... «| 884,445 | 232.600 | 2,301,582} 520,275 | 232,478] 1,185,438 
Hungary ... ...| 2,605,019 | 17,062 | 46,206,867| 6,659,858 | 268,752) 6,824,657 
Italy S2 »++(§2,235,000 |... 46,646,000)413,824,060 vie 2,722,000 
Japan... .-[ 1,579,517 |... * | “1,387,922 2,768 97,396] 333,276 
Mexico... ...| 859,217 | 622,426 | 5,142,457) 3,424,430 | 4,206,011] 616,139 
Norway ... | 189,296 | oe. * | 1,119,875] 1,282,271 | 229,981} 221,146 
Roumania ...{ 299,406 | 12,000 | 1,049,702) 1,655,110 84,197/ 371,205 
Russia in Asia ...]11,346,000 | ...... * | 17,334,000] 34,468,000 | 4,791,C00) 2,962,060 
Russia in Europe.../22,529,000 | 13,000 | 32,704,060] 37,240,000 | 873,000} 11,581,600 
Russia—Poland ...| 1,098,000 |... 2,014,000] 565,000 9,606] 452,000 
Spain 25 ...| 488,715 |1,751,632 | 3,070,903] 16,012,277 | 3,207,360} 2,814,465 
Sweden... w.{ 715,101 | ow. * | 3,020,381) 1,344,202 131,788! 1,029,967 
Switzerland | 136,613 4,348 | 1,615,645 171,635 | 358,098) 544,021 
Tunis ae ..| 30,963 | 99,209 239,989] 1,147,910 | 521,912 10,252 
Union of South 
Africa... | 719,414 | 430,641 | 5,796,949] 31,980,705 | 8,961,696] 1,081,6C0 
United States of 
America .-.[21,126,000 |4,639,000 | 63,617,000] 48,483,600] ...... * | 67,453,000 
Uruguay ... ..| 656,307 | 17,671 | 7,942,212) 26,286,296 19,951! 180,099 
J 
* Not available. t Iuecludes goats, { Includes buffalocs. 2 Includes asses and mulcs. 


Of foreign countries and British Dominions oversea, the statistics relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland, the United States of America and Canada, are 
for the year 1917; those relating to Denmark, France, Germany (except 
horses), Holland, Roumania, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, Egypt, Norway, 
Chile and Tunis for the year 1916; and those relating to the Argentine and 
Japan for the year 1915. All other statistics relating to foreign countries 
and oversea British Dominions are for pre-war years. 


GOATS AND oTHER Live Stock. 


The number of goats in New South Wales in June, 1917, was 39,310, 
including 7,365 Angora goats, which are valued by pastoralists chiefly 
as effective scrub exterminators, although the dry climate of the 
western districts is eminently suited to the production of fine mohair. The 
mohair industry is yet in its infancy, but a shipment from this State, which 
was sold in London in November, 1910, realised 124d. per lb. 


Camels are used as carriers on the Western Plains, the number in June, 
1917, being 2,434, compared with 1,792 at the close of the year 1913. 
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Donkeys and mules are not extensively used in New South Wales, the 
numbers in 1917 being 147 of the former and 198 of the latter. It is claimed 
that mules have many points of advantage over horses for farm work, especially 
in areas of limited rainfall—for instance, longer period cf utility, smaller cost 
of maintenance, greater adaptability to un! towerd conditions of labour, and 
comparative freedom from disease. Mule breeding should, moreover, prove pro- 
fitable, as there is generally « a good demand in the world’s markets. 

Ostrich farming is snecesstully conducted, though noton an extensive scale, 
The number of ostriches at the end of J June, 1917, was 560, as compared with 
662 2t the close of the ycor 19138. ‘The climate of certain portions of the 
State i 7 considered specially suitable, and tae industry wo ould be profitable 
if the fashion for wearing tho plumos come again into vogue. 


WATERING-PLACES FOR STOCK. 


Watering-places are established on all oe main eteck rontes of the State, 
and inelude tan ‘ es, aM the 20th June, 1918, 
there were 77 and dams or 


reservoirs, 119 » 
of large extent 
ACO TOSery 
wind power 
acting BEER él ets, 


xcept e et dams and reservoirs 
| st troughs filled | by means 
is raised by steam, horse, or 
the wells by 


shims and self- 


OTHCTION DISTRICTS 


Sas are in cha ot 

The amie: of horses, cattle, me shee ep tr avolling 2€ various stock reutes 
during the year ended June, 1918, was :—Horses, ieee. cattle, 1,919,385; 
sheep, 33,199,385. There were 27,711 examinations by the Inspectors of 
Stock, at which 119,688 horses, 1,257,972 cattle, and 14,639,063 sheep were 
passed in review, and 31,844 permits and 110 renewed permits were issued. 


SHrEr BRANDS AND Marks. 


Under the Pastures Protection Act, 1912, provision is made for the branding 
of all sheep above the age ot six months, and such sheep must be kept legibly 
branded with an “ owner’s brand,” which has been ‘duly recorded. Only 
one fire brand and one paint or tar “‘ owner’s brand,’ and one owner’s ear- 
mark are allotted to each sheep-owner for every run held by him. 

During the year 1916-17 the number of sheep brands and ear-marks 
recorded and transferred were as follow :— 


| Recorded. | Travsferred, ee, 
Fire Brands ees ite rd 88 QT 115 
Tar Brands vee wee nee 1,985 202 2,187 
Ear Marks wee es re 1,779 194 1,973 
Total... we vel 3,852 | = 408 | 4,275 


Horse and CaTTLE BRANDS. 


The number of horse and cattle brands registered up to the 30th June, 
1918, was 182,548. The number of brands registered during the year was :— 
Horse brands (alone), 237; cattle brands (alone), 697; horse and cattle 
brands, 2,378; and camel brands, 4; making a total of 3,316. The brands 
are registered under the provisions of the Stock Act, 1901. 
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Prices or STOCK. 


The following table exhibits the prices of fat stock for 1917. Yo the 
fluctuations of supply and demand, to difference of quality, and in the case of 
sheep, to woolly or shorn skins, the considerable variations enumerated 
hereunder are to be assigned. The months during which maximum and 
minimuni average prices prevailed are shown also. 


Highest Price. Lowest Price, 
Class of Stock, - Average. 
£s, d. Month. £s. d. Month, 
Fat Stock— ; \ 
Bullocks and Steers— 
Extra Heavy... [28 15 0| October ...)23 0 O| January...) 25 6 0 
Prime Heavy oe ...|25 17 0| October ...)19 7 O| May... ..| 22 1 0 
Prime Medium Weight ...|23 0 0] October ...)17 4 0| May... .., 19 11 0 
Prime Handy Weight ...| 20 10 0| September.) 15 0 0} May... ..| 17 9 0 
Prime Light are ...|18 10 0| September..|13 9 0} May... ..| 16.17 0 
Good Light aes ...|16 10 0| September..| 12 13 0} June | 14 5 0 
Medium Light... ...|14 15 0| September.) 11 3 0} June ..| 12 16 0 
Other... .. sss 12 10 0 | September... 8 8 O|May...  ...) 10 7 0 
| 
Cows— | | 
Extra Prime ea .../ 20 0 0| September.) 15 4 0} May... «| 17138 0 
Prime oe -_ ...| 17 10 0| September..| 12 18 0| May... | 16 0 0 
Good Ree a's .../ 15 10 0| September... 11 3 0| May... ..| 1217 0 
Medium _... Sc ...|13 0 0| September.) 9 1 0| May... «| 1010 0 
Light and Inferior ....16 10 6 | September..| 6 16 0| May... ..| 8 3 0 
Sheep— 
Merinos— i | 
Wethers and Hoggets— i 
Extra Prime ..| 2 3 31! December...| 1 12 0 | January 118 0 
Prime 116 9) September..| 1 9 0; January 113 0 
Good 118 0} December...) 1 6 3] January 19 6 
Medium ... 1 9 9/September..| 1 3 3) May... 1 6 0 
Ewes— 
Extra Prime 115 3| December.... 1 7 9} January 110 9 
Prime 1 9 0| September.) 1 4 6) May... 17 0 
Good 1 7 9| December...) 1 1 6) May... 1 4 3 
Medium ... 1 3 9| Decomber.... 0 18 6) May... 11 3 
Crossbreds— | 
Wethers and Hoggets— 
Extra Prime... se] 2 3| September.) 115 3|January .... 2 1 3 
Prime ... a ...| 2 1 0| September.) 112 6|January ...| 116 0 
Good... ‘ate ..| 114 0| Sept. Oct.) 1 9 3) January ....) 112 3 
and Dec. 
Medium ... wis | 111 0|Sept. and) 1 6 3|January ...| 1 9 0 
Dec. 
Ewes— : 
Extra Prime... ..| 119 9] November | 1 12 3 | January 116 9 
Prime os ..| 114 9} December...) 1 9 3 | January 112 6 
Good... oes ..| 1.12 0| November | 1 6 3j January 19 0 
Medium ... F .«| 1 5 0| December...| 1 1 0} January 1 3 6 
Lambs—Suckers and Woolly|— 
Extra Prime __... ..{ 1.18 9| September.) 1 9 3| November ...J 1 11 6 
Prime .... igs -| 1 9 6| March 1 6 8|Jan.andNov.| 1 8 9 
Good oes 1 7 0| September.) 1 1 0| January 1 4 0 
Medium ... 1 3 0|September..| 0 18 9) January 10 3 
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The prices of general live stock, inclusive of equine and dairy stock, swine, 
goats, and animals of draught and traction, for 1917 were as follows :— 


Class of Stock. fale Goetaes | Class of Stock. jaro 

. Price, f Price. 
Horses— £ 8s. d.|| Pigs— £8. de 
Draught—Extra Heavy ...| 22 10 0 | Baconers—Best =... 415 3 
Medium ... .. 14 0 0 | Good w. 46 3 

Light 4. 10 0 0] Medium... «| 316 9 

Saddle and Harness... ..., 8 0 0 | Prime Light .... 3 7 6 
Working Bullocks—Best ...| 14 0 0 } Light ... 3 2 6 
Other .... 11 0 0 Backfatters—Best ... wi 714 6 

Dairy Cattle— | Good ... | 612 9 
Milkers—Best woe one 18-10 0 | Medium 15 9 6 
God .. «115 0 0] Prime Light sol 410 0 

Inferior ..  ...| 9 0 0 |i Light ... 400 
Springers—Best wea 14 0 0F Suckers «| L 1 0 
Other. | 10 0 0/ Stores... 113 0 
Pigs— | Goats—Angora see | 4 0 0 
Porkers—Best usu] 8 4B Other. we eel 0150 
Good sas eo) 217 6 Camels ... ues see | 14 0 0 
Medium... «| 2 7 9 || Mules... ees ies --/ 20 0 0 

Prime Light —...|_ 1:14. 0 || Donkeys—Jacks (for breeding) 55 0 0 

Light see | L112 0 Jennies. | 35 0 0 


With regard to equine stock, the average maximum price was £33 for extra 
heavy draught horses, and the minimum £5 for saddle and harness horses. 
With fat cattle, £26 7s. was the average maximum for extra heavy 
bullocks, and the minimum for extra prime cows £16 9s. Working bullocks 
ranged from £10 to £16. For dairy cattle the maximum for best milkers was 
£25, and the minimum for good milkers, £12. Pigs brought prices ranging 
from £7 14s. 6d. for backfatters to £1 12s. for light porkers. The maximum 
price of Angora goats was £6 6s.; of camels, £16; and of donkeys, £60. 


VaLure oF Pastorat Propuction. 


The grazing industry long constituted the greatest source of wealth in New 
South Wales, and information relating to pastoral returns and income is 
therefore of compelling interest. Unfortunately it is not possible to ascertain 
with precision the value of holdings occupied for pastoral purposes alone, 
nor can the worth of the improvements be estimated. Returns collected 
in respect of all land used other than for residential or business purposes, 
show that the fair market value of 52,988,070 acres of alienated land at 
the end of 1911 was estimated at £129,577,500, the improvements thereon 
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being valued at £77,114,200. The latter inciuded the value of buildings, 
tanks, and dams, fencing, ringbarking, clearing, &c. On 120,546,052 acres 
of Crown lands similarly occupied the approximate value of the improvements 
was set down at £14,775,000. 

It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the return from 
pastoral pursuits as at the base of production; but taking the Sydney prices 
as a standard, and making due allowance ior incidentsl charges, such as 
agistment, railway carriage or freight, and commission, the value during the 
season 1916-17 would appear as £26,842,000. The returns received from 
the different kinds of stock during the years 1891-1917 are shown in the 
following table. 


Aunual Value of Pastoral Production. 

Year, 
Pes | Wool. Cattic. Horses. Total. eotntion ' 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 3s. d. 
189] 2,357,000 9,996,000 1,535,000 827,000 | 14,725,000 12 17 10 
1896 1,745,000 8,619,000 $90,000 420,000 | 11,774,000 9 5 4 
1901 2,071,000 8,425,000 1,374,000 : 682,000 | 12,552,000 9 3 8 
1906 3,514,000 | 13,792,000 ; 1,592,000 | 845,600 | 19,743,000 13 6 0 
1911 2,811,000 | 12,933,000 1,689,000 2,001,000 | 19,434,000 1113 6 
1912 3,127,000 | 12,497,000 1,754,000 | 2,062,000 | 19,440,000 ll 3 8 
1913 2,885,000 | 13,620,000 | 2,041,000 | 2,192,000 | 20,738,000 | 11 9 3 
1914-15 | 3,004,000 | 11,250,000 2,498,000 | 2,096,000 | 18,848,000 | 10 2 3 
1915-16 4,295,000 | 11,380,000 | 3,729,000 2,172,000 | 21,576,000 11 10 10 
1916-17 | 4,617,000 | 16,435,006 4,025,000 | 1,765,000 | 26,842,000 14 £6711 

| 


The following table, showing the price-level in each year since 1969 as com- 
pared with that of 1901, clearly illustrates the extent of vsriation in values 
of pastoral production. The figures are calculated on the average prices of 
exports to the United Kingdom free on board at Sydney. The prices of 
1901, represented by the number 1,600, ere taken as a basis. 


Article, 1909. 1910. 1912, | 1912, 1913. | 1914. | 1915, 1916. | 1917. 
= : | | 

Wool—greasy ... — .../ 1,200 | 1,266 | 1,200 | 1,200 1,300 | 1,227 | 1,317 |1,733 |2,9£0 
+» scoured ws] 1,245 | 1,188 | 1,182 11,151 | 1,283 | 1,208 } 1,217 | 1,572 | 1,698 
Tallow ee sve) 1,135 [1,250 | 1,188 } 1,215 | 1,261 |1,181 | 1,351 |1,519 | 1,758 
Leather vs vee] 972 }1,100 | 1,133 | 1,161 | 1,333 | 1,592 |1,670 | 1,843 | 1,882 
Frozen Beef... ...| 1,250 | 1,250 | 1,375 | 1,375 | 1,625 | 1,834 |2,750 | 3,250 } 2,955 
» Mutton ...| 1,063 | 1,250 | 1,250 | 1,500 |1,500 | 1,792 | 2,188 | 2,833 | 2,800 


Skins—Hides ... —.../, 950 | 1,100 1,113 | 1,204 | 1,467 | 1,404 1,463 | 2,650 
»»  Sheep,with wool] 1,279 | 1,311 | 1,164 | 1,299 | 1,499 | 1,371 |1,392 | 1,692 | 1,898 


in 
3 
i) 


’ All articles ss above.../1,137 | 1,214 | 1,194 | 1,263 | 1,408 | 1,451 |1,686 | 1,988 | 2,212 


PasroraL IMPLEMENTS AND MacHINERY. 
A list of the implements and machinery in use on pastoral holdings 
appeared in a previous ‘ssue of this Year Book. The aggregate value of the 
implements and machinery at the 30th June, 1917, was £2,124,246. 
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Shearing machines have been installed on all the large holdings devoted to 
wool-growing. In addition to shearing their own sheep, owners of machines 
often contract for the treatment of small flocks in the vicinity. The carts 
and waggons used on all rural holdings ere included with farming machinery, 
as stated in the chapter on Agriculture, in which a comparative table of the 
value of farming, dairying, and pastorel machinery was shown. 


Meat SupPpLy. 


The slaughter of live stock for food is permitted only in places licensed for 
the purpose. Of such establishments there are in the metropolis 56, and in 
the country districts 949, employing respectively 624 and 2,961 men; in 
all, 1,005 establishments and 3,585 men employed. 

The following table shows the number of stock slaughtered during the 
year ended 30th June, 1917 :— 


Stock, Metropolis, | Country, Total, 
Sheep eee ose 1,229,473  , 2,162,977 3,392,450 
Lambs see sxe 139,124 | 227,878 367,002 
Bullocks, &e. esol 72,406 142,822 215,228 
Cows ae | 39,592 101,747 141,249 
Calves... ae 30,897 6,148 37,045 
Swine a aes 315,531 163,363 278,894 


These figures represent the stock killed for all purposes. Of the sheep 
and lambs, 2,940,981, including 970,090 killed on stations and farms, re- 
present the local consumption; 28,474 sheep were required by meat- 
preserving establishments; 775,964 for freezing for export; 6,656 were 
boiled down for tallow, and 7,377 carcases were exported to Victoria, All 
the cattle killed, except the equivalent of 25,963 carcases treated in the 
meat-preserving works, 23,150 (including 155 calves) exported frozen, 398 
exported to Victoria, and 2,526 condemned and boiled down, were required 
for local consumption. 

The following table shows the stock slaughtered in the various establigh- 
ments since Hs; 


i Stock Slaughtered. 
Year. aaa lates ees.} _ — : 

Sheep. | Lambs, Bullocks. Cows. Calves. Swine. 

—_- P= ‘ + oe my 

j | 
1908 1,216 | 4,056 | 4,840,367 | 361,125 233,006 114,689 28,879 210,319 
1909 | 1,249 | 5,293 | 5,999,985 | 430,501 243,150 128,705 40,211 202/303 
1910 1,282 4,328 7,032,102 | 448,932 | 275,497 | 156,110 52,340 | 290,328 
1911 1,287. . 4,343 6,146,739 | 400,186 366,778 182,178 59,969 316,331 
1912 1,271 ; 4,294 | 5,387,578 | 424,604 829,123 206,228 77,679 352,178 
1913 1,275 4,647 | 5,909,177 516,398 | 265,905 236,081 78,191 280,673 
1914* | 1,123 4,246 | 2,831,280 273,383 | 171,704 | 121,521 35,862 | 139,370 
1915+ 1,219 » 4,658 5,433,147 564,394 | 319,778 | 250,210 $5,350 262,704 
1916¢ 1,071 | 3,722 3,815,477 361,831 | 187,882 165,134 31,986 | 219,806 
1917+ 1,905 | 3,585 3,392,450 | 367,002 | 215,228 | 141,249 87,045 278,804 


* Bix months ended 30th June. “+ Year ended 30th June. £ Includes a small number of Bulls. 

The stock for the supply of meat for Sydney end suburbs is for the most 
part sold at the Flemington saleyards, near Sydney, and slaughtered in 
abattoirs at Glebe Island and at Homebush Bay. Animals sold at Flem- 
ington are inspected ante mortem, and the diseased are declared unfit for 
food and destroyed, while “ doubtful ” beasts are marked for further 
special attention at the abattoirs. The Inspecting Staff at the State 
abattoir consists of a Chief Inspector, twelve assistants and three Lranders. 
Inspectors are stationed also at private slaughtering premises throughout 
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the County of Cumberland. The operations of the inspectorial staff a 
supervised by the Veterinary officers of the Metropolitan Meat indus 
Board, who pay regular y visits to the different establishments. 

The carcase meat for food is conveyed from the slaughtering premises in 
covered louvred vans for distribution to retail shops, which are regulated 
by the municipal authorities. 

The particulars of operations at Glebe Island abattoirs during the years 
ended 30th June, 1916, and 1917 are shown in the slowing statement :— 


Year ended 20th June, 1916. Year “ended 30th June, 1917. 
Animais, | Condemned. | Condemned. 
Staughtered, | ESC Ee Slaughterca. |; ———_—_____ 
| Number. | Per cent, Ee Number, | Per cent. cent. 
Bulls ane 2,506 | 143! 5-70 216 1 | on 
Bullocks .., 7 62,156 | 357 0:57 4,640 26 0-56 
Cows 36,132 | 830 2-30 3,562 il4 3:20 
Calves . 19,137 | 980 | 5-12 80 5 | 625 
Sheep and Lambs. 1,809,810 | 338 0:03 1,129,919 735 | 0:06 
Pigs 64,884 | 177 | 1-20 191 4 2°09 


i 


The construction of new abattoirs was necessary to cope with the expand- 
ing requirements of the meat trade, and at Homebush Bay facilities are 
provided both for railway and steamer traffic. The animals slaughtered 
during the year ended 30th June, 1917, ixc’uded 145,511 sheep and lambs, 
95,091 large eattle, 29,936 calves, and 71,488 pigs. Further particulars 
relating to the operations of the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board have 
been shown in the chapter ‘‘ Food and Prices.” 

The average prices of the best beef during 1916 ranged from 63s. per 
100 Ib. in March to 53s. 9d. in July, and during 1917 from 50s. 3d. in May 
to 63s. in September. 


Meat Exporr TRADE. 


The subjoined table shows the growth of the oversea export trade in New 


South Wales beef and mutton since 1904, 


with the seasons. 


The export of frozen meat varies 
Tt has been proved that a great’ expause of country is 


suited to the breeding of large-carcase sheep, end pastoralists have lately 


turned their 


attention in this direction with a view to sccuring a greater 


share in the meat trade of the oversea: countries. 
: Frozen or Chilled. | Preserved. 
rear. | i 
ce Beet Molton and |-rotal Weight.| Total Value, | Weight. Value, 
ewt. owt. ewt. £ lb. £ 
1904 3,721 202,135 205,856 280,899 4,751,029 70,770 
1905 18,470 434,940 453,410 599,892 | 6,919,561 128,054 
1906 32,640 455,165 487,805 579,294 | 3,121,933 62,307 
1907 18,905 498,551 517,456 639,253 4,569,718 81,303 
1908 6,473 398,594 405,067 535,473 5,756,395 105,702 
1909 9,127 503,249 512,376 563,489 11,734,019 202,499 
1910 74,868 810,175 885,043 1,101,247 16,492,876 ; 288,341 
1911 65,097 535,259 600,356 758,155 20,783,779 | 401,384 
1912 ' 70,516 375,338 445,854 653,801 15,556,834 ! 310,192 
- 1913 162,255 798,748 961,003 1,463,812 | 25,881,867 | 574,870 
1914* 142,912 217,444 360,356 583,783 ; 10,797,366 i 276,294 
1914-15} 210,950 861,103 1,072,053 | 2,087,527 | 24,989,699 924,510 
1915-1 6F 7,000 236,099 243,099 562,262 4,087,618 159,711 
1916-17T | $3,332 268,108 361,440 928,558 8,289,732 382,506 


* Six months—January to Fune, 


+ Year ended 30th June. 
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In the foregoing table ships’ stores, amounting annually to several millions 
of pounds in weight, are not included, the tabulation being expressly con- 
cerned with exports of meat destined for oversea markets. 


There was, prior to the War, an encouraging development in the meat 
export trade, and the prospects of its establishment on a stable foundation 
appeared highly favourable. European countries were gradually opening 
their ports to frozen meat, and the trade in the East was increasing. The 
War not only closed many markets, but through the tremendously 
augmented value of freight-space it seriously hampered exports. 
With the restoration of peace the trade will doubtless experience a great 
revival, because the demand for foodstufis will be insistent for a long 
period after the termination of hostilities. It is worthy of remark that the 
industry had been sufficiently long in existence for the formulation of maxims 
and regulations for its successful conduct. It was found that in order to 
establish a high reputation for this product it was necessary for exporters 
to exercise the greatest care in preparation and transport. Stringent 
regulations were issued by the Department of Trade end Customs regarding 
inspection and shipment, which work was carried out for the Commonwealth 
authorities by the Meat Export Branch of the Department of Public Health. 
All stock killed for export were examined in @ manner similar to that for 
local consumption, and carcascs which had been in cold storage were re- 
examined immediately before shipment. In all the large modern steamers 
visiting the ports of New South Wales, accommodation had been provided 
for this class of trade. 

There were at least seventy-three steamers p:rmanently engaged at 31st 
December, 1915, in the frozen-meat trade between Australia and the United 
Kingdom, but owing to military and transport requirements a considerable 
number has been withdrawn from this service. These steamers were 
fitted with refrigerating machinery, and hed an approximate carrying 
capacity of three and a half million carcases. 


The following statement, compiled from the British trade returns, shows 
the imports of frozen mutton into the United Kingdom during the last ten 
years, for which information is available, and also the quantity imported 
from New South Wales. 


Total Imports, eeu ele 
Year, 

Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 

ewt. £ cwt. £ 
1907 4,578,523 | 8,687,407 | 391,500 723,148 
1908 | 4,385,771 | 8,140,029 | 315,998 564,326 
1909 4,761,838 | 7,839,195 | 448,011 715,764 
1910 5,405,923 | 9,802,858 | 776,084 1,261,173 
1911 } 5,330,070 | 9,576,446 | 612,620 | — 1,000,556 
1912 | 5,021,529} 9,698,783 | 342,422 591,513 
1913 5,330,290 | 10,907,992 | 695,985 1,285,397 
1914 | «5,199,731 | 11,410,310 603,435 |” 1,245,185 
1915 | 4,707,859 | 13,872,141 | 550,820 1,470,165 
1916 | 3,637,147 | 13,507,890 | 208,978 728,424 
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Since the outbreak of the War, the operations of the frozen-meat trade in 
the United Kingdom have been abnormal, as practically the whole trade 
was taken out of commercial hands and placed under official control. In 
this way the British Government was able to deal cifectively with the 
shipping and other difficulties affecting the maintenance of supplies, a policy 
of continuous administration which would have been altogether impossible 
under the control of private traders. The annual importations into the 
United Kingdom since 1913 were less than formerly, but large quantities 
of frozen meat were diverted to the continent of Europe and elsewhere 
for the use of the British forces engaged in the different theatres of the War. 

The subjoined statement shows the average wholesale prices obtained 
during the past ten years for Scottish and frozen mutton sold in London. 
From an examination of the figures, it would seem that the class of people 
Tequiring locally-grown mutton in England is quite distinct from that using 
frozen mutton. 


) { 
1 


> Best. N Alus- Rive ta Best Ne | Aus- Riv 

Year, Scottish. Zealand. eaten: Plate. Year. | Seottish, Zealand. irae: Plate, 
> f | 

i od. d. d. | d. | a d. d. 

1908 73 4} 3h 34; 1913 7% | 4% 4 4h 
1909 63 34 3 3k | «1914 8 | 54 4} 43 
1910 ven 44 3h 3% || 1915 93 62 5} 64 

1911 1 6 s 31 3} | 1916 124 | 8h vee 9 
1912 | 7h 4g 32 3 | 1917 143 | 8} 8} 103 


The frozen beef imported into England from New South Wales in 1915 
amounted to 233,694 cwt., valued at £654,883; but in 1916 it amounted to 
only 44,574 cwt., valued at £148,650. The value of rabbits imported was 
£910,047 as compared with £602,117 in 1915, while preserved meat, other 
than salted, was valued at £120,640 in 1916, as compared with £688,680 
during the previous twelve months. 


OrHER PasroraL PRopUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS. 

The minor products accruing from pastoral occupations include tallow, 
lard and fat, skins and hides, furs, hoofs, horns, bones, bone-dust, glue pieces 
and hair. Some of these are more specially discussed in the chapter relating 
to the Manufacturing Industry, and will be given only brief mention here. 

The following return shows the quantity of tallow produced, locally 
consumed, and exported each year since 1907 :— 


Estimated Quantity of Tallow, 
Year, 
Produced. Locally Exported, 
consumed, 
tons. tons. tons. 
1907 24,527 5,788 18,739 
1908 21,031 5,881 15,150 
1909 32,006 5,810 26,196 
1910 37,110 5,923 31,187 
1911 36,467 6,187 30,280 
1912 28,425 6,580 21,845 
1913 , 39,751 7,179 32,572 
1914* 17,434 3,699 13,735 
1915+ 35,593 8,257 27,336 
1916F 13,648 7,386 6,262 
1917¢ 18,983 7,701 11,282 
J 


* Six months—January to June. t Year ended 30th June, 
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Prior to the War the oversee, exports of skins and hides from New South 
Wales were of considerable value, end showed a large increase since 1901, 
although there was a marked decline during the year 1916-17. The 
other products of the pastoral industry are of minor importance, and leather, 
valued at £600,000 during the year ended June, 1917, is classified as .a. 
product of the manufacturing indusiry. 

The following table shows the value of pastoral products exported oversea 
during the qu inquennial years 1901, 1906, and 1911, and during the twelve 
months ended June, 1917. 


Value of Oversea Exports. 
Products. ; 
1901, 1906, 1911. 1916-1917. 
Skins and Hides—- £ £ | £ £ 
Cattle ae eee 86,017 | 84,893 | 202,193 111,844 
Horse is eée| 170 | 428 | 790 166 
Rabbit and hare aes ves 9,379 293,260 : 295,476 392,453 
Sheep ies ius see 151,144 314,722 260,007 317,892 
Other 558 aes ize 184,522 - 140,050 = = 296,672 286,906 
r 4 1 foo wae oe 

| 431,232 | 833,353 | 1,145,138 | 1,102,251 
Hoofs, home, and bones a 13,765 | 14,673 15,390 13,454 
Bone-dust.. sea Pe Be5 14,848 13,817 33,280 12,295 
Hair ss ae 9,833 18,524 16,503 13,560 
Glycerine and Lanoline .. bis 7,222 | 3,296 3,866 12,976 
Lard and animal fats... vest 312 | 2,557 | 4,841 15,661 
Tallow... oF we! 362,631 461,540 871,018 481,281 
Glue-pieces and sinews eae cae 6,020 | 8,103 8,781 12,987 

Furs as i sis so 167 | 1,540 1H ee 
Sausage Casings .. a ies 2,567 | 17,033 52,562 62,080. 
Total ... Ses se 849,197 1,369,436 2,151,496 1,733,555 


CATTLE AND SHEEP Dogs. 


The assistance of well-trained dogs is of great importance in the successful 
handling of sheep and cattle in large numbers, and much attention has been 
directed in New South Wales towards breeding dogs possessing the spzed, 
the endurance, and the intelligence necessary for this special work, The 
merlin or blue heeler, the Welsh heeler or merle, the red and the black bob- 
tails may bs particularly mentioned as selected types of cattle dogs suited 
to expert herding and high in favour with drovers. 

The merlin, or blue heeler, is a variety founded by crossing the blue-grey 
Welsh merle with the Australian dingo, and by careful breeding and selection 
a distinct typ2 has been established. 

The classes of sheep dogs most sought after are the barbs and the kelpies, 
and the smooth-haired collies. Numerous cattle and sheep dogs of nonde- 
script types are used, some of which have proved very useful, but owing to 
their doubtful origins are not. considered satisfactory for breedmg purposes. 

Under the Dog and Goat Act of 1898 all dogs must’ be registered, the 
annual fee being 2s. 6d. each, and no exemption is granted for cattle and 
sheep dogs. 

Noxious ANIMALS. 

The only large carnivorous” animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
dingoes or so-called native dogs, and foxes; but graminivorous animals, such 
as kangaroos, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named, 

are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. 
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The estimated losses in sheep by native or other dogs and foxes durin§ 
the three years ended 30th June, 1918, were as follow :— 


. Losses in Sheep. 


iy 
Destructive Agents, Number. Value. 


1916. 1917. 1918. || 1916, 1917, 1918, 


eee £ 
59,900 | 50,646 


Tame Dogs... ss ws], :13,572 | 11,383 | 12,808 |) 12,925 | 13,358 | 15,181 
Foxes. we ve vne|_ 75,772 | 116,825 | 124,588 || 44,670 | 99,189 | £0,713 


£ 
Native Dogs... 4s. ss. 42,815 | 52,346 | 41,588 | 47,975 


Total ... — ...| 132,159 | 180,554 | 178,984 || 105,570 | 172,447 | 156,540 


i 


Rabbits, which ere the greatest pests to the pastoralists, first found their 
way into this State from Victoria, where some had been liberated about 
fifty, years ago in the Geelong Districi, Their presence first attracted 
serious attention in 1881, when complaints of considerable damage were 
heard in the south-west portion cf New South Wales. They multiplied so 
rapidly, that, in 1882, they were to be met on most of the holdings having 
frontages on the Murray River. Attempts to cop? with them under the 
Pastures and Stock Protection Act proved ineffectual, and the Rabbit 
Nuisance Act was passed, which provided for the compulsory destruction of 
rabbits by the occupiers of the land, who were to recelve a subsidy from a 
fund raised by an annual tax upon stockowners, but the fund scon proved 
inadequate, and from the Ist-May, 1883, to the 30th June, 1890, when the 
Act was repealed, it was supplemented by £503,786 from the Consolidated 
Revenue. The tax upon stockowners yielded £831,457, and landowners. and 
occupiers contributed £207,864, so that the total cost during the whole 
period exceeded £1,543,000. 

The Rabbit Act of 1890 repzaled the 1883 Act, and also those provisions 
of the Pastures and Stock Protection Act relating to rabbits. It provided 
moreover, as occasion required, for the proclamation of land districts as 
“infested,” and for the construction of rabbit-proof fences. From the Ist 
July, 1890, to the 30th April, 1902, the State expenditure. under this Act 
was £41,620, nearly all of which was devoted to the erection of rabbit-proof 
netting. From May, 1902, to December, 1903, the expenditure amounted to 
£10,548. 

Under the Pastures Protection Act of 1902 the State was divided into 
districts, the protection of the pastures being supervised by a board in each 
district elected by the stockowners. The pastures protection boards were 
empowered to levy a rate upon the stock, and to erect rabbit-proof fences 
on any land, to take measures to ensure the destructiou of all noxious animals 
and to pay rewards for such destruction. The State expenditure on rabbit 
extermination since the establishment of the boards, consisted mainly of 
payments to the Railway Commissioners for the maintenance of rabbit- 
proof fences, and amounted to £12,656 to the end of June, 1917. 


Rabbit-proof Fencing. 
In order to prevent the spread of this pastoral pest the Government has 
erected rabbit-proof fences at numerous places. The longest of these 
traverses the western side of the railway line from Bourke, vid Blayney and 
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Murrumburrah, to Corowa, in the extreme south of the State, a distance of 
612 miles; and the Railway Commissioners have undertaken the work of 
its maintenance. A fence extends from the Murray River northwards, 350 
miles along the border between New South Wales and South Australia. 
On the Queensland border a fence has been erected between Barringun and 
the river Darling, at Bourke, 84 miles; another, built at the joint expense 
of the Governments of Queensland and New South Wales, extends from 
Mungindi to the Namoi River, about 115 miles. The total approximate 
length of rabbit-proof fences erected by the State up to the 30th June, 1917, 
was 1,332 miles, at a cost of £69,888; by private persons, 102,588 miles, at a 
cost of £6,154,084; and by pastures boards, 577 miles, at a cost of £26,011. 

The chief means adopted for the destruction of rabbits are poisoning and 
trapping, but it has long been recognised that these methods are inadequate. 
In 1906 Dr. Danysz, an eminent French scientist, claimed the discovery of 
a disease fatal to rabbits and casily propagated amongst them, while proving 
harmless to other animals and to birds. A liberal cffer was made by the 
pastoralists of the State for the introduction of this disease, and experiments 
were conducted under the supervision of a Government medical officer, 
who, in November, 1907, reported that clthough the microbe employed 
could be made to infect small animals, there was no reason to apprehend 
danger from its practical use; but the efficacy cf the virus as a destroyer of 
rabbits had, nevertheless, not been demonstrated. 

Bonuses are offered by the pastures protection boards for the destruction 
of noxious animals, and during the year ended the 30th June, 1917, the 
total amount paid as bonus was £6,616. 


RaBBITS AND HARES. 


The following table shows the exports of frozen rabbits and hares, together 
with that of rabbit and hare skins, from New South Weles to countries 
outside Australia during the last ten and a half years. 


Value of Exports, 
Year, ay = ) mS 
Frozen Rabbit and Hare Total. 
Rabbits and Hares, Skins. 
£ £ £ 

1907 301,115 209,754 510,869 
1908 247,525 138,403 385,928 
1909 329,020 159,904 488,924 
1910 406,762 327,874 | 734,636 
1911 330,741 295,476 626,217 
1912 252,053 318,930 570,983 
1913 $73,633 310,501 684,134 
1914* 124,932 70,657 195,589 
1915+ 393,179 | 155,411 548,590 
1916+ 607,711 | 210,935 818,646 
1917f 760,331 392,453 1,152,784 


© Six months—January to June, + Year ended 30th June, 
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Within the State also these animals now form a common article of diet, 
both in the metropolis and the country, especially during the winter months, 
when large numbers of men are engaged in their capture and treatment. 
The fur of rabbits and hares is used largely in the manufacture of hats. 


CatrLe-TIck. 


The regulations prohibiting and controlling the admission of stock entering 
this State from Queensland have been strictly enforced, the border being 
divided into four sections governed under different conditions. The fences 
are patrolled continuously and kept in good order, and the care of depart- 
mental dips and yards is efficiently maintained. 


In order to obtain comprehensive information as to the methods of dealing 
with cattle-tick in the United States of America a Royal Commission was 
appointed in June, 1912, to visit that country, and its recommendations 
have since been adopted in New South Wales. 
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Darry Farmine. 

Tue dairying industry is a very important factor in the wealth and 
prosperity of New South Wales. Although the first dairy farm for the 
manufacture of butter was established on the Nepean River, dairying as 
2 profitable pursuit was in later years conducted mainly on the South Coest, 
in the Shoalhaven and lawarra Districts, but at present the North Coast 
is the main source of supply. It was not until the introduction of the 
creamery and factory system that any greet development occurred, and with 
the manufacture of butter by machinery, and the periection of the cold- 
storage system, the business of dairying was established on a firm basis, 

The following figures show the dairy production in each Division of the 
State during the season ended the 30th June, 1917 :— 


i 
Average No. of i P 
Division. er eee eee Tae of | Buttcr made. | Cheese made, 
year, 

Coastal— No. gallons. Ib. Ib. 
North Coast Mare te 277,316 110,742,860 46,152,969 |; 1,745,220 
Hunter and Manning... 99,231 43,153,137 15,073,348 384,778 
County of Cumberland ... 17,956 9,390,899 | 748,570 5,047 
South Coast ee aa 72,420 33,545,208 9,118,085 4,837,550 

Total bate on 466,923 196,832,104 i 71,092,967 6,972,595 
‘Tableland— 
Northern ... ls foe 13,686 4,381,823 | 1,706,782 144,768 
Central... fe ae 11,221 3,961,460 1,119,132 119,513 
Southern ... a te 8,964 3,257,690 1,020,458 18,320 
Total hie xed 33,871 11,600,973 : 3,846,372 | 282,601 
Western Slopes— 
North vee ey oan 11,893 4,338,623 1,142,523 189,066 
Sentral... aes oe 5,360 1,879,062 | 463,891 1,500 
South ead ee oe 12,388 4,547,667 1,600,383 85,378 
Total ied és 29,641 10,765,352 3,206,797 | 275,944 

Central Plains— 

North aa ate ae 1,611 617,460 51,849 | oueeee 
Central... tee ove 7,020 1,450,984 186,766 80 
Total uae xv 8,631 2,068,444 238,115 80 

Riverina... ee sos 11,142 4,291,662 950,800 299,019 

Western Plains ous iad 1,415 445,465 29,920 Seben 
Total, New South Wales.. 551,623 226,004,000 79,364,471 7,830,239 


Although dairying is confined mainly to the coastal regions, where grass 
is available throughout the year, it is also actively pursued in the more 
favoured parts of the hinterland to supply local wants, and in places 
remote from the metropolis well-equipped factories haye been already 
established. In these localities the industry is conducted in conjunction 
with wheat-farming and sheep-breeding, and sufficient fodder to carry 
the cattle through the winter months is a prime requirement upou tillage, 
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_ The system of share-farming has been applied to dairying chiefly in the 
northern coastal districts. As a general rule, one party to the arrangement 
supplies the land and the stock, and the other conducts the farm-work. 
During the 1916-17 season the area of dairy farms under this system was 
97,463 acres, of which 6,132 acres were devoted mainly to the production of 
fodder crops, the balance of the area—91,331 acres—being used for grazing 
purposes. Of the total area, 18,271 acres were in the Division of the North 
Coast, and 57,258 acres in the Hunter and Manning Division, the balance 
being distributed as follows :—The Division of the Western Slopes, 7,268: 
acres; the South Coast Division, 9,359 acres; the Tableland Division, 
2,750 acres; and the Division of the Riverina, 2,557 acres. 

Dairy share-farming was engaged in on 169 holdings on which 312 share- 
farmers and their families were employed. 

Most of the native grasses of the State are particularly suitable for dairy 
cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. In 
the winter the natural herbage is supplemented by fodder, such as maize, 
barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety of sorghum, or the planter’s 
friend. Ensilage is also made for food, but not so generally as it should be, 
and the quantity made varies considerably in cach year. The area of land 
devoted to sown grasses has been extended largely during recent years, and 
in June, 1917, it amounted to 1,357,157 acres. The produce of this land is 
used mainly as food ior dairy cattle, and as the area is still below the present 
requirements, an extension of this form of cultivation may be anticipated. 

The number of dairy cows in milk, and the area under sown grasses at the 
end of the year, together with the quantity of ensilage made in each district 
of the State during the season ended the 30th June, 1917, were as follow :— 


swe Dairy Cows in Milk | Area of Land und Ensilag. 
Division. at 0th June, 1917, | Sown Grasses. | made. 
Coastal— No. acres, tons. 
North Coast wee uae Se 174,613 931,878 163 
Hunter and Manning ss, oes 81,684 185,945 210 
County of Cumberland |) 1), 18.834 4,167 1,260 
South Coast “ws Rien, =hhes 58,723 178,144 6,023 
Total a Ga 333,854 1,300,134 | 7,656 
Tableland— 
Northem .. 00. eas 12,950 14,304 17 
Central... wee a aie 12,649 5,590 481 
Southern ... “yi Ms si 8,999 2,059 130 
. | po ne 
Total? 38°. a8 34,598 21,953 688 
Western Slopes— 
North 0.00 eas 12,975 4,026 1,143 
Central... wt sa a 6,547 1,229 620 
South ste ate Bes wes 12,745 4,167 3,901 © 
Total oe oe 32,267 9,422 5,064 
Central Plains— 
North it eae és ee 2,364 758 geese 
Central ... a See th 5,776 16,364 1,150 
Total a8 aye 8,140 17,122 1,150 
Riverina Nae ae os $33 13,178 8,361 1,778 
Western Plains... re sia’ wes 1,996 165 Peers 
Total, New South Wales ... 424,033 1,357,157 16,336 
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YIELD oF Mixx. 


The number of dairy cows shows a considerable increase since 1907, and 
there has been a corresponding expansion in the milk supply, as shown in the 
following table :— 


Year cette. | matt ot) Aceaee ie 
No. | gallons. gallons, 
1907 506,395 | 183,303,000 362 
1908 527,843 188,519,000 357 
1909 566,378 201,183,000 | 355 
1910 632,786 235,578,000 372 
1911 638,525 237,623,000 372 
1912 620,730 225,446,000 363 
1913 600,420 | 231,592,000 338 
1915} 513,420" eeragon 442 
1916+ 463,044" 184,014,000 396 
1917} 551,623* 226,004,000 410 
* Estimated average number in milk during season. + Year ended 30th June. 


It is more accurate to base the average yield on the mean number of cows 
in milk during the year, and for the last three seasons attempts were made to 
obtain this information. The efforts were not entirely successful, and even 
under normal conditions much difficulty would be experienced, as the number 
depends not only on the actual cows milked, but also on the length of time 
during which they are in milk. 

The dry dairy cows on the 30th June, 1917, numbered 319,230, as compared 
with 317,368 twelve months earlier, and 189,769 at the end of 1913. During 
the past three seasons dairying operations have been restricted considerably 
owing to the dryness of the seasons, especially during the first half of 1916; 
and large numbers of dry dairy cattle have been fattened and scld for beet. 
Under normal conditions an average yield of about 450 gallons is probably 
a fairly accurate estimate of the milking capabilities of local dairy cattle. 
The average yield during the season 1914-15 very nearly reached this figure, 
but as the seasonal conditions during 1915-16 and 1916-17 were less favour- 
able, the average yields of milk per cow were 396 gallons and 410 gallons 
respectively, but even then, they compare favourably with the results 
obtained in all other years prior to 1914~15. 
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Almost as important as the average yield of milk is the percentage of 
butter-fat, and it is satisiaetory to note that this has been well maintained 
throughout the period reviewed in the following table, which shows the 
quantity of butter made per 100 gallons or milk treated on farms and in 
factories. 


Quantity of Butter per 100 gallons of Milk trcated. 
Year, 

On Farms, | In Factories. ee ere 

i Tb. Tb. Ib. 

1907 32-4 39-8 39-2 
1908 336 40-2 39-6 
1909 33-2 33-7 38-2 
1910 i 32-5 39:8 89-2 
1911 33-0 42-9 42-9 
1912 33°] 42-4 418 
1913 33-6 42-5 41-9 
1915* 33'8 H 44:3 43-7 
1916* 83-9 43-5 42-6 
1917* 34-0 45-2 444 


* Year ended 30th June. 


The following statement shows the purposes ior which the milk produced 
in 1913 and during the year ended 30th June, 1917, was treated. 


Purpose for which treated. 1913. 1916-17. 


t 

gallons. gallons. 
Used on farms for making butter i sae. ose «13,484,060 12,639,786 
‘9 55 »» cheese ies eee ats w= 3,244,531 | 2,185,885 
Separated on farms, cream being sent to factories... «..| 171,136,221 | 165,675,577 
Sent to butter factories or separating stations for butter .... 1,109,094 419,537 
Sent to butter factories or separating stations for sweet cream 298,532 404,679 
Sent to cheese factories aie aae ass aed | 3,857,979 5,848,065 
» condensers us aue es ae twee] (1,062,270 | 1,698,340 
Pasteurised at factories for metropolitan market ... ...| 10,694,468 | 11,368,295 
Balance sold or otherwise used ... se or see «| 26,904,845 | 25,768,886 
Total... ae ase nse wee ove! 281,592,000 | 226,004,000 


As already stated, it was the manufacture of butter by machinery which 
made the dairying industry more than locally important, and it is to the 
introduction of the factory system in convenient centres that it owes its 
present development. When the factory system was introduced, the processes 
of cream separation and butter-making were carried on together. This 
arrangement was improved by the establishment of public “‘ creameries” 
or separating stations, where the eream was seperated and then sent to the 
factories. In recent years there hes been another great change, and most 
of the farmers now treat the milk in their own dairies by means of hand 
separators, 

*38447--B 
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_ The subjoined table shows the extent to which this system has obtained 
since 1907. 


Milk Separated for making Butter. 


fort | 
ae sama | In Pnblic 
s ; Separating Total. 
By hand. By stcam, ete. Stations, 
gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. 


1907 142,843,911 | 3,775,899 | 6,488,604 | 163,108,414 
1908 145,623,868 | 5,352,269 | 3,896,794 | 154,872,931 
1909 156,189,009 | 5,962,492 | 2,302,239 | 164,453,740 
1910 181,281,265 | 11,589,744 | 2,715,550 | 195,586,559 
1911 176,983,192 | 17,835,035 | 2,162,984 | 196,981,211 
1912 165,341,882 | 16,811,648 | 1,175,404 | 183,328,934 


1913 165,898,111 | 18,722,170 | 1,109,094 | 185,729,375 
1915* | 176,716,152 | 14,957,126 792,603 | 192,465,881 
1916* | 125,759,248 | 13,651,598 505,406 | 139,916,252 


1917* 161,300,970 17,014,393 419,537 ; 178,734,900 
| 


* Year ended 30th June, 


PRODUCTION oF BUTTER. 


The following statement shows the quantity of butter made, and the milk 
used fer that purpose, during each of the last ten years. In distinguishing 
between the milk treated on farms and in factories, the quantity used in farm- 
factories, whether worked by « separate staff or by farm employecs, has 
been included in the statistics relating to factories. 


Ou Farms. In Factories. Total. 


Year. 


| Milk used, | Butter made.} Milk used.. | Butter madc.| Mik used. | Butter made. 


ee gallons. Ib. gallons. lb. gallons. lb. 
1907 12,750,602 | 4,128,256 |140,357,812 | 55,918,193 |153,108,414 | 60,041,449 
1908 12,876,805 | 4,329,241 |141,996,126 | 57,051,635 |154,872,931 | 61,380,876 
1909 14,562,520 | 4,840,049 |149,891,220 | 58,025,559 [164,453,740 | 62,865,608 
1910 15,751,415 | 5,126,790 |179,835,144 | 71,498,040 |195,586,559 | 76,624,830 
1911 14,034,152 | 4,631,585° |182,947,079 | 78,572,983 |196,981,211 | 83,204,568 
1912 12,424,315 | 4,116,762. |170,904,619 | 72,492,766 |183,328,934 | 76,609,528 
1913 13,341,711 | 4,473,859 |172,387,664 | 73,305,338 |185,729,375 | 77,779,197 
1916* | 11,272,165 | 3,805,378 |181,193,716-| 80,328,902 192,465,881 | 84,134,280 
1916* 12,593,281 | 4,258,064 |127,322,971 | 55,373,479 |139,916,252 | 59,631,543 
1917* 12,626,440 | 4,294,253 (166,108,460 | 75,070,218 [178,734,900 | 79,364,471 


* Year ended 30th Junc. 


The proportion of factory-made butter in the total production has in- 
creased from 72 per cent. in 1895 to over 944 per cent. during 1916-17—a 
result of the decrease in the cost of production in factories as compared 
with farms, 


The combined effects of drought conditions and scarcity of shipping 
space for export trade caused a marked decrease in the butter produced in 
1916. In the following year a most successful season was experienced, 
and the output rose to 79,364,471 Ib., being 33 per cent. higher than in 1916, 
and less than 6 per cent. below the production in 1915, which was the highest 
on record. 
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Further particulars regarding dairy factories are given in the chapter on 
Manufacturing Industry. 
CHEESE-MAKING. 


‘The advance in cheese-making has been by no means commensurate 
with the expansion of the butter trade, but during the year ended the 30th 
June, 1917, the quantity made was 1,209,591 Ib. (or 184 per cent.) more 
than in any previous year, due to large purchases by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the use of troops, particulars of which are shown in the chapter 
relating to Food and Prices. Under normal conditions the demand for 
cheese is limited, and the local production has invariably failed to supply 
the requirements of the State, hence it is evident that the manufacture of 
butter has been found more profitable. Moreover, the manufacture of 
cheese will never command the same attention as butter, owing to its great 
disadvantages as an article of export, under ordinary conditions. Cheese: 
matures quickly, and unlike butter cannot be frozen, and after a certain 
period it decreases in value. It represents, in addition, only half the money 
value of butter, while the cost of freight is practically the same; hence it 
1s not surprising that even where cheese can be produced in New South 
Wales under excellent conditions, its manufacture prior to 1916-17 had 
not. been greatly extended. 

From a previous table showing the cheese industry according to 
of the State, it will be seen that it is practically confined to the South Coast, 
where the production during the 1916-17 season exceeded 62 per cent. of 
the total, 

The following table shows, for each year since 1907, the production of: 
cheese in factories and on farms :— 


Production of Cheese. 
Year. - 1 ~ 
In Factories, On Farms, ' Total, 
; j 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 

1907 3,261,894 1,324,963 | 4,586,857 
1908 | 8,260,389 1,502,971 | 4,763,360 
1909 3,248,515 1,526,753 | 4,778,268 
1910 | 8,892,506 1,298,583 | 5,191,089 
1911 4,617,387 843,265 | 5,460,652 
1912 | 4,428,804 1,026,381 | 5,454,685 
1913 | 4,872,168 1,748,483 | 6,620,648. 
#1915 5,314,494 1,042,133 6,356,627 
#1916 4,969,374 1,010,262 5,979,636. 
*1917 6,946,956 883,283 7,830,239 


' * Year ended 30th June. 


‘Co-oPERATIVE AND PROPRIETARY FAcToRIES. 


- Most. of the. factories dealing with dairy produce are established on the 
co-operative principle, and during: the season ended the 30th June, 1917, | 
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$0 per cent. of the factory butter was made in these establishments. The 
folowing figures, comparing the co- operative and proprietary factories, 
are exclusive of butter and cheese made in factories worked in conjunction 
with farms. 


oy 


Butter. Cheese, 
Year. = : 
Factories. | Output, Factorics. Output, 
No, Ib, No. Ib. 
Co-operative Factories, 

1908 81 41,178,615 | 9 812,889 

1909 90 | 44,632,044 | 10 1,002,361 

1919 103 59,050,647 | 10 1,009,834 

1911 105 66,194,003 10 1,140,731 

1912 103 62,701,971; = l 1,616,910 

1913 102 64,376,581 | 11 1,393,196 
#1914 103 36,725,400 | 9 769,883 
1915 102 72,364,931 9 1,822,696 
T1916 99 50,220,294 10 1,857,774 
+1917 | 98 67,593,681 | 9 2,456,285 

Proprietary Factories. 

1908 69 15,777,276 23 1,958,258 

1909 60 13,213,979 20 1,746,745 

1910 46 12,339,452 21 2,071,051 

1911 46 | 12,227,509 18 2,345,188 

1912 43 | 9,719,799 18 1,846,196 

1913 39 8,868,852 | 18 2,038,514 
#1914 30 3,490,423 16 833,897 
$1915 34 7,937,230 18 1,947,735 
$1916 29 5,131,697 | 28 2,093,117 
+1917 27 7,468,753 22 8,216,143 

J 


* Six months—January to June. t Year ended 30th June, 


OtHER Mirx PRopwucts. 


There are other milk products besides butter and cheese which should 
receive more attention than is at present given to them. The manufacture 
of condensed milk is insufficient for the requirements of the local market, 
and large importations are necessary to meet demands. There are at present 
four factories in New South Wales, situated at Bomaderry, Singleton 
Smithtown, and Windsor. A somewhat similar product, known as con- 
centrated milk, is made also at three of the factories, and it is used 
principally on ocean-going steamers. The total quantity of milk treated 
by the condensers during 1916-17 was 1,693,340 gallons, and the output 
totalled 5,829,990 Ib., valued at about £125,000. 
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SWINE. 


The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction. with 
dairy-farming, has been much neglected in New South Wales, as the fAluctua- 


tions in the following table show. 
ae Byine, | Decsnlen Syne. Beganhen Syke 
f No. | No. i No. 
1860 180,662 | 1901 265,730 ji 1910 321,632 
1865 146,901 | 1902 193,097 1911 371,098 
1870 243,066 | 1908 221,592 1912 293,053 
1875 199,950 | 1904 330,666 1913 288,090 
1880 308,205 | 1905 310,702 1915* 286,701 
1885 208,697 | 1906 243,370 1916* 281,158 
1890 283,061 | 1907 216,145 }  1917* 359,763 
1895 223.597 - || 1908 215,822 | 
1900 256,577 |, 1909 237,849 | | 
| i *. : 


* At 30th Jue. 


The breeding of swine is an important facter in successiul dairy-ferming. 
Until recent years there wes some difficulty in obtaining suitable pigs for 
breeding purposes, but as stock from the best imported strains can new be 
purchased at the Government experiment farms and other institutions, this 


obstacle is no longer operative. 


The breeds available for stock in New South 


Wales are the improved Berkshire, Poland China, and Yorkshire strains. 
The following statement shows the number of pigs in each division of the 
State at the end of June, 1917, and the production of bacon and ham during 


the previous twelve months. 


Bacon and Ham. 


Division. | Swine, curcd. 
Coastal No. Ib. 
North Coast... 00 sevens tee te 108,986 7,437,673 
Hunter and Manning . ors | 66,044 i 367,540 
County of Cumberland F Tig ave 20,124 | 5,298,233 
South Coast 6 0 snus teen 30,171 | 531,105 
1 4: 
. Teas 
Total Baw “heal 225,325 18,634,551 
Tableland— | | 
Northern tee vc ‘ seo is 12,404 346,100 
Central a ove ig ee 18,408 ' 326,138 
Southern eee ‘ea cin ¥éa oe] 7,366 171,656 
ie 
Total 4... ese ad 38,178 | 843,894 
Western Slopes— i 
North OS ee | 15,115 144,315 
Central fie Hae be Gs : 13,833 159, 124 
-South ee ener a eg 27,639 367,450 
ews — 
~ Total... see oes 56,587 | 670,889 
Central Plains—. cs ° 
North has Os ibs ae 2,528 7,865 
~ Central a % ‘ wal 8,462 91,670 
Total ... ov 10,990 | 99,525 
Riverina 0 eae me 24,950 | 523,397 
Western Plaing 000. ae aH 3,733 15,890 
Total, New South Wales 4s 359,763 15,788,156 . 


a cane nememneenatens 7 
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As with other items of dairy produce, the output of bacon and hams during 
1916-17 showed an increase on that of 1915-16, amounting to 2,211,515 lb., 
or 163 per cent. The production, like that of butter and cheese, is con- 
fined chiefly to the coastal districts of the State, but the breeding of pigs 1s 
distributed throughout New South Wales. 


INSPECTION OF MARKETS AND PIGGERIES. 


The work of the Veterinary Staff of the Department of Agriculture during 
the year ended the 30th June, 1918, included the inspection of markets 
and piggeries within the metropolitan area, and 129 premises and 17,893 pigs 
were inspected, as compared with 68 premises and 12,629 pigs during the 
previous twelve months. In consequence several outbreaks of swine-fever, 
the county of Cumberland was gazetted a Quarantine Area, so that the 
movements of pigs within the Metropolitan Area are subject to quarantine 


restrictions. 
Bacon anp Hans. 


action of beacon and hams should be largely increased, as very 
$ been sufficient to meet local requirements, and the production 
varies with the seasons. 


The folowin 


g table exhibits the output of bacon and ham irom factories 
and farms since 1207. 
Production of Bacon and Hain. 
Year, ~ 
Factory. | Farni. Pp Peake on, 

i lb. : ; 1b. Ib. 
1907 7,240,685 3,117,841 10,358,526 - 
1908 i 7,296,532 F 2,191,767, 7 9,488,299" 
1909 7,856,466 2,074,911 9,981,377 
1910 10,183,441 2,436,626 | 12,620,067 
1911 13,393,536 2,709,291, . , 16,102,827 
1912 13,766,482 _ 2,759,894 16,526,376 
1913 12,874,666 2,317,897 15,192,263 
S35 |r ee || ane ne 6,587,000f 
1915f | 13,564,630 1,762,418 15,327,048 . 
1916F 11,837,895 : 1,938,746 ~* 13,576,641 
1917t 13,560,366 : 2,227,790 if 15,788,156 


* January to June. + Year ended 30th. June. . ¢ Partly estimated. 


Larp. _ 


Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During © 
the year ended the 30th June, 1917, the quantity, extracted in bacon factories 
amounted to 655,511 lb., valued at £27,678; but as the manufacture of this 
product is conducted in many other establishments as. well as on farms, this 
quantity represents only a portion of the total output. As-a general rule 
the production is not sufficient for local requirements, which are supplied 
by importation, ; 

During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1917, however, the oversea 
exports of lard and refined animal fats amounted to 475,262 lb., valued at 


£15,661, as compared with the direct imports from oversea countries to 
325,604 fb., valued at £9,447. 
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Datry - Instruction, 

Educational and experimental work relating to dairying is conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture at several of the State institutions, includ- 
ing the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, the experiment farms at Wagga, 
Bathurst, and Grafton, the dairy farm at Wollongbar, on the North Coast, | 
and the stud farm at Berry, on the South Coast. 


The Berry farm is devoted to the breeding and raising of pure milking 
Shorthorn and Holstein stock; Wollongbar and Grafton to Guernsey and 
Ayrshire stock, and Wagga to Jersey cattle. At each of these institutions 
and at the Hawkesbury College provision is made for students, and it is 
intended also to establish a dairy school in connection with the Berry farm, 
where special courses of veterinary instruction will be given. 

In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their 
scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are held for short terms at different 
dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass successfully 
examinations in the grading of cream, and in the testing of milk and cream. 

It is intended to give a regular course of scientific instruction, commencing 
at the factory and to be continued by means of bursaries at the Hawkesbury 
College; for those showing especial fitness an advanced course in dairy 
chemistry and bacteriology may be provided. During the year 1916-17 
eight dairy science schools were held and 139 students attended. 

Instructors travel throughout the principal dairying districts during each 
year in order to give instruction and advice in creant-grading, butter and 
cheese making, and in all other matters connected with the industry. 


Tus Dairy Inpustry Act. 


The Dairy Industry Act, which was passed in December, 1915, provides. 
for a complete inspection by officers of the Dairy Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, of factories devoted to the making of butter and cheese, 
The Act provides also for the compulsory uniform grading of butter, both 
for exportation and for local consumption. The grading of cream at butter 
factories is likewise compulsory, and those desirous of qualifying for this 
class of work must fulfil the conditions of a test examination before being: 
permitted to grade cream under the provisions of the Act. It is required, 
moreover, that all butter be packed into boxes bearing registered brands, in- 
dicative of the quclity of the product contained therein, the responsibility 
of truth to description resting in the first instance on the manager of any‘ 
specified factory. The supervision of the details involved in this work 
is vested in an experienced dairy instructor, who is appointed to each of the 
dairying districts of the State. This officer acts also as an inspector, and 
he’ is constantly in communication with the factory managers and cream 
graders of his administrative erea, and is consequently engaged in continual 
instruction in matters connected with the industry. The teaching of the 
dairy instructor is necessarily co-ordinated with the grading conducted in 
Sydney, where all butter intended for exportation oversea is examined by 
Commonwealth graders, and for interstate trade by State officials. Grade 
certificates recording the quality of the article are forwarded to the manu- 
facturer, and copies are given also to the dairy instructor for the district, 
who is thereby informed of the Sydney grade-standard of the butter made 
under. his supervision. . er: 

_ Although the Dairy Industry Act has been force for less than three years, 
the quality of factory butter has markedly improved. In the best year 
prior to the passing of the Act the proportion of first-quality butter passed. 
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for importation amounted to 50 per cent., whereas in the year 1917-18, 
73,000,000 Ib. or 95 per cent. of the butter made in factories were classed 
as of choicest or first grade quality. 

_ In addition to their other duties, the district dairy instructors impart 
instruction by the medium of lectures on the different processes of dairying. 


HeERD-TESTING. 


In the different districts in which the experiment farms are situated the 
Department of Agriculture has established and maintained imported high- 
class herds of pure-bred dairy cattle. The farm at Berry is devoted to the 
breeding and raising of Shorthorn and Holstein milking stock; at Wollongbar 
are reared stud Guernseys; at Grafton, stud Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga, 
Jerseys; at Bathurst, Kerries; at Glen Innes and Yanco, Ayrshires; at 
Cowra, Jerseys ; and at the demonstration farm at Nyngan, Red-polls. Among 
other pure-bred stock raised at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Jerseys 
hold a prominent place. 

Apart, however, from the stimulus thus given to the industry, and for the 
purpose of assisting dairy-farmers to improve their herds by the introduction 
_of pure-bred cattle from high-class stock, a valuable educational process is 
conducted in the form of herd-testing. This section consists of two branches, 
namely, the testing of pure-bred dairy cattle by the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the testing of a large number of dairy cattle through 
local associations organised by the Department. Over 1,600 pure-bred stud 
stock had been tested to March, 1918, and a greatly increased number is now 
being recorded. In the Herd-Testing Associations conducted by the farmers, 
some 50,000 cows have been tested. On account of the war this section of 
testing has been restricted, and the milk and butter yields of only 1,500 
cows per annum are being recorded. When conditions become normal it 
is expected that testing units will be established in nearly all dairying centres. 

Exports or Datry Propucts. 

The following table shows the oversea exports of butter, cheese, and bacon, 

exclusive of ships’ stores, since 1907. 


Oversea Exports. 
Year. 
| Butter. | Cheese. Bacon and Ham, 
| I 
Ib. £ Ib. £ Ib, £ 
1907 17,832,354 769, 463 134,468 3,813 80,346 3,368 
1908 17,261,331 813,490 53,554 1,921 82,899 3,742 
1909 17,381,117 752,487 53,117 1,732 62,380 2,670 
1910 27,047,481 1,223,518 §2,294 2,413 500,296 14,551 
1912 ; 982,629,324 1,500,709 85,395 2,508 487,845 12,836 
1912 20,456,300 1,076,851 84, 866 3,219 377,352 11,498 
1913 21,950,967 987,793 85,760 2,721 336,560 12,626 
1$14* 6,495,393 294,774 46,881 1,448 68,035 3,255 
1915 23,281,233 1,162,790 342,138 9,865 177,549 8,487 
1916} 3,741,841 226,444 52,963 3,663 51,239 2,985 
1917t 24,465,249 | 1,705,308 | 1,830,090 71,511 232, 816 9,898 
; | 1 ! 


* Six months—January to June. t Year ended 30th June. 


The decline in exports of dairy products in 1915-16 must be attributed 
to the incidence of the War, and the consequent great shortage of freight- 
space, but in 1916-17 large quantities were exported to the United Kingdom 
for war purposes, and the following increases above the figures for 1914-15 
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were recorded :—Butter, 1,184,016 Ib., or 5 per cent.; cheese, 1,487,952 lb., 
or 485 per cent.; and bacon and ham, 55,267 Ib., or 31 per cent. The 
value of the exports amounted to £1,786,717, being 51 per cent. higher than 
in 1914-15. 

Under the Customs Regulations dairy produce for export must be sub- 
mitted to inspection and must be graded prior to acceptance for shipment, 
the exportation of inferior products being prohibited unless the goods are 
labelled as below standard. 

Before the outbreak of War, the export trade in butter wes almost entirely 
with the United Kingdom, where an immense population constituted e, ready 
market for all the products of the dairying industry. 

The imports of butter, the production of New South Wales, into the United 
Kingdom during the last ten years are shown hereunder. 


Pp Proportion of 'Potal 
ewt. per cent. 
1997 195,289 4-64 
1908 138,953 3:30 
1909 | 132,708 3:27 
1910 | 217,780 5-03 
1911 | 231,588 =| 6-54 
1912 186,695 | 461 
1913 155,936 3°77 
1914 122,528 | 3-08 
1915 158,222 | 4-16 
1916 | 32,57 | 1:30 


Prices oF Burter in Lonpoy. 


The average top prices per cwt. for Australian butter in London during 
the last five seasons were as shown below. 


1 1 
ret al pty e ine ron 1913-1914. | 1914-1915, | 1915-1916. | 1916-1017. | 1917-1018. 

1913. 1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 

8. B. 8. . Be 8. 

August ie hes a Gees: * * 168 2044 
September ... eee vel = 1094 * * 187 206+ 
October eee ove ae 119 A * 197 206+ 
November ... ove ef 121 1294 * 203 220+ 
December 4. ee vast 1205 135 * 208 =| «= (252+ 
1914, 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. 

8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 

January use wes 1135 1394 143} 203 252 
February ee oss ace 1124 132 149 205 2Q52t 
March ... eee oe ov} 1104 136 158 2094 - 2524 
April ci. seuss wee] 104 132 158 191 259+ 
May .. oes on «| 104 137 160 192 252t 
June... ace ose on 104 140 160 185 252+ 
uly: o-asa? Ga. “vanes! . “al “LODE 1403 160 1914 252+ 


a er I 


* No quotations, + Proclaimed price—Government flat rate, 
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In earlier years there was difficulty in securing ocean freights during the. 
export season, but the trade ultimately assumed such important dimensions 
that, prior to the beginning of hostilities in Kurope in 1914, it became the 
subject of keen competition among shipping companies. 


The freight on butter forwarded by mail steamers from Svdney: to London 
during the seasons 1900-1 to 1904-5, was 3s. 6d. per box of 56 lb., while 
for other steamers the rates varied from 10d. to Is. 9d. For the 1905-6 
season contract rates were ls. 10d. for mail steamers and ls. 9d. for cargo 
boats. On Ist October, 1907, the rates were increased to 2s. 6d. per box 
by mail steamers, but from the date of the mail contract with the Federal 
Government—Ist February, 1910—the charge for butter carried by the 
Orient line of mail steamers was reduced to Qs, 4d. per box, the rate for the 
P. & O. mail steamers remaining tnchanged: The charge for other steamers 
was fixed at 2s. per box. 


These charges were not altered until the outbreak of the War, when a 20 per 
cent. surtax was imposed in addition to the 5 per cent. primage. The rates 
were advanced twice during 1915, and again on 28th February, 1916, when 
the charges were raised for mail steamers and cargo boats to 4s. and 3s. 9d. 
respectively, with primage added. 


Dairying Inpustry.—VaALur or PRopUCcTION. 


The value of the production from the dairying industry during 1916-17 
was £6,683,000, to which may be added £795,000 obtained from the sale of 
swine, making a total of £7,478,000, as under :— 


£ 
Butter oie: ve ae as ase we 4,740,000 
Cheese... ae aes avs ies 227,000 
Milk (not used for oe or ahesaait see sae os 1,059,000 
Milch cows se ice = wie ws eae .. 657,000 
Swine vee ive eae ee eee Sie ine See 795,000 
Total aie Etae os 7,478,000 


MACHINERY. 


A list of dairying implements and machinery in use was given in the 
Official Year Book of 1912. The value of farm implements and machinery 
used in the dairying industry during 1916-17 was £595,838. 

A comparison of machinery used in the rural saduntrics is shown in the 
chapter on Aone ee : 


PovuLTRY-FARMING. 


Poultry-farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
_ but the interests involved became so important commercially that a distinct 
industry dealing with poultry alone has been developed. Every effort is 
made to obtain.the benefits of modern methods of poultry-farm management, 
and to secure the best egg-laying and table breeds. ‘Statistics of production 
are not available, but a general estimate based on accessible returns shows 
the value during 1916-17 to be approximately £1, 908,000°° 
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The following statement contains particulars for a series of years regarding 
i=) Dd fo) 
“poultry of all descriptions on farms or holdings of 1 acre and upwards. ‘The 
absence of information as to the poultry kept on areas of less than 1 acre 
detracts, however, considerably from the value of the statement. 
y 


Poultry of all Descriptions on Farms or Holdings of 1 acre 


and upwards at end of year. Eggs obtained 


Year. during year. 

Fowls, Guinea All kinds. 

Chickens, &c. | Ducks, &c. | Geese, &c. | Turkeys, &c. Fowls. 

No. No. No. No. No. * dozen. 
1908 2,736,986 | 234,870 | 25,631 | 193,613 4,514 11,305,299 
1909 2,692,385 | 268,741 | 25,878 | 224,187 | 5,000 12,096,859 
1910 1 3,092,375 325,550 28,980 244,456 5,015 13,204,904 
1911 3,199,163 321,596 26,127 232,529 4,663 13,637,129 
1912 3,351,639 261,075 23,948 216,274 5,988 13,768,865 
1913 3,878,234 273,919 24,545 i 245,693 5,920 | 15,136,938 
1915* 3,140,635 | 182,141 17,996 | 152,181 5,924 12,437,993 
1916* 3,208,474 159,516 17,191 | 146,732 |- 5,415 13,628,385 
1917* 3,729,201 197,757 19,543 | 182,825 6,181 14,313,825 


* Year ended 30th June. 


Since 1901, egg-laying competitions organised by private subscription 
have been conducted at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, with the 
object of stimulating the poultry industry: These competitions have 
attracted widespread interest, and birds for competition are sent from all 
parts of New South Wales, from the other Australien States, from New 
Zealand, and some from America. 

By this means much valuable information has been gained from practical 
experiment and research; tests are arranged and records are kept of the cost 
of feeding, and of the results obtained from the various breeds of poultry, 
and by different methods of treatment. An annual report in bulletin form, 
giving particulars and tabulated results, is issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

BEE-KEEPING. 


The bee-keeping industry is at present time of small importance, though 
there is ample inducement for further expansion. 

The production of honey and of beeswax varies considerably from year 
to year, as shown in the following table, which relates to the last ten years. 


Bee Hives. Avetase 
Season. Un- Honey, of Honey per | Beeswax, 
Productive. | produetive. Total, productive 
Hive. 
No. No. No. lb. lb. lb. 

1907-08 53,240 15,148 68,388 2,660,363 50-0 48,427 
1908-09 53,612 16,347 69,959 3,064,526 57-2 58,697 
1909-10 47,807 17,992 65,799 2,066,330 43-2 53,006 
1910-11 55,958 14,308 70,266 2,765,618 49-4 72,617 
1911-12 62,254 11,801 74,055 3,433,253 55:1 67,358 
1912-13 50,285 13,023 63,308 . 2,410,000 47-9 49,734 
1913-14 43,990 11,029 55,019 1,866,835 42-4 39,244 
1914-15 29,857 9,691 39,548 1,143,605 38-4 26,676 
1915-16 31,974 5,803 37,777 1,590,384 49-7 29,919 
1916-17 33,317 7,454 40,771 1,665,298 50-0 29,434 


Owing to the unfavourable season, a low yield resulted during 1909; and 
although the average per productive hive showed a decided improvement 
during the following two years, the dry conditions which prevailed in some 
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divisions during 1912 caused a diminished production, the yield per hive; 
47-9 Ib., being below the decennial average. In 1914-15, owing to a con- 
tinuation of the dry conditions, the yield fell to 38-4 Ib., the lowest figures 
in the decennium. In 1915-16 there was a marked increase in the average 
yield of honey per productive hive, 49:7 lb., and this average was more than 
maintained in 1916-17, when 33,317 hives yielded 1,665,298 Ib. of honey, 
or 50 Ib. per hive. Frame-hives are now in. general use, as the box-hive 
has been condemned. Special legislation has been passed with reference 
to apiculture, and is more fully detailed in the chapter on Agriculture. 


The estimated value of the production in 1916-17 of honey was £31,100 
and of beeswax £1,900, the production for each division being as follows :— 


Division, Honey. Beeswax, 
I lb. Tb. 
Coastal 00 uk aee wee $70,459 8,064 
Tableland a6 eee eae 922,073 12,856 
Western Slopes... aaa - 334,653 7,720 
Central Plains and Riverina ...! $4,583 U4t 
Western Plains Ss ous! 3,530 40 
Total a 1,665,298 29,434 
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FORESTRY: 


Tun forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 15 miliion acres, of which three-fifths are Crown lands, and 
two-fifths are alienated; about 7 million acres of State lands have been either 
dedicated or reserved for the preservation and growth of timber. 

The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of useful 
timbers, which in hazdwoods number about twenty different kinds of good 
commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as iron- 
bark, tallow-wood, and turpentine, whilst in other timbers there are about 
twenty-five varieties, including such valuable timbers as cedar, beech, pine, 
and teak. It is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the timber 
supply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and brush woods. 

The earliest evidence of attention to State forestry is found in the publi- 
cation of Timber License Rules in the year 1839. In 1871 the first timber 
reserves were notified, and in 1877 regulations were made as to the cutting 
and use of timber. 

During subsequent years httle was done to protect the forest resources ; 
timber was cut as requirements prompted, no heed was given to the necessity 
for systematic replacement to meet the wants of the future; and, as there 
was no specially constituted body with powers of supervision or conservation, 
large tracts of country were denuded and much valuable timber was destroyed. 

Realising the necessity for remedial measures, the Government in 1907 
appointed a Royal Commission to report upon the effectiveness of the forest 
laws, and to indicate what steps should be taken in the direction of affores- 
tation and reafforestation. 

The Royal Commission estimated that at the current rate of consumption 
local supplies of hard and soft wood timbers would last about forty-seven 
and twenty-eight years respectively, and recommended the passing of 
forestry legislation, the strengthening of supervisory machinery, and the 
permanent dedication of all lands reserved for forestry purposes, for the 
preservation, growth, and re-growth of timber. Among other recommenda- 
tions were the prohibition of export of certain timbers which are of special 
value locally for constructive purposes, the establishment of a Department 
of Forestry, the appointment of a Director of Forests, and the initiation of 
a vigorous policy of afforestation and reafforestation. 

Following this report, a Forestry Department was established, and a 
Director of Forestry and other officers were appointed under the Forestry 
Act, 1909. This Act was repealed by the Forestry Act, 1916, which became 
law on the Ist November, 1916. The new Act provides for the constitution 
of a Forestry Commission, consisting of three members, one of whom is to 
be Chief Commissioner, each Commissioner being appointed for a term of 
seven years. Only the Chief and one other Commissioner have been 
appointed, but for the time being a Minister of the Crown is acting as Assistant 
Commissioner (without remuneration), in terms of the Forestry (Temporary 
Commissioners) Act passed in 1916. 

The Commission is charged with the administration of the Forestry Act, 
1916, which provides for the control and management of the State forests 
and timber reserves, for the training of forest officers, for the conduct of 
research work, and for the collection of statistics in connection with forestry. 

The Commission may dispose of timber and products of any State forest 
or timber reserve, and— 

(a) take and sell such timber and products; 
(5) convert any such timber into logs, sawn timber, or any other 
merchantable article, and sell the same; 
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(ec) convert any such products into merchantable articles, and sell the 
same ; 

(d) construct roads, railways, and tram-lines and other works for the 
transport of timber; and purchase, rent, or charter and use 
vehicles and vessels, with the necessary motive power ; 

(e) construct, purchase, or rent sawmills and other mills, with all the 
necessary machinery and plant for converting timber, and manu- 
facturing articles from timber, and use such mills for those 
purposes, 


The Commission may purchase horses, cattle, and sheep, and depasture 
them on State forests, and may sell such horses, cattle, and sheep. 

One-half of the gross amount received from royalties, licenses, and 
permits, and from the sale of timber, other than the output of the mills 
as indicated in (e) above, is to be set apart for afforestation, reafforestation, 
survey and improvement of State forests and timber reserves, and for pur- 
poses incidental thereto, provided that the expenditure of an amount exceeding 
£5,000 on any particular work shall be subject to the approval of the Minister. 

The Government may purchase, resume, or appropriate land for the pur- 
pose of a State forest, and may dedicate Crown lands as State forests or 
timber reserves. After the expiration of three years from the commencement 
of the Act there must be not less than 5,000,000 acres of land in New South 
Wales dedicated as State forests. 

All areas occupied or leased for mining or for other purposes within a 
State forest are subject to the provisions of the Forestry Act, and the 
Commission, with the approval of the Minister, may issue, on such condi- 
tious as it thinks fit, and for any term not exceeding twenty years, leases 
of land within State forests for grazing or for any purpose approved by 
the Commission and not opposed to the interests of forestry; such leases will 
be termed ‘‘ Forest leases.”’ 

Timber-getters’ and other licenses may be issued by the Commission, and 
exclusive nghts to take timber products from specified areas of State forest 
of timber reserves may also be granted. 

Every person conducting a sawmill for the treatment of timber must 
obtain a license, keep books and records, and make prescribed returns. 
Royalty must be paid on all timber felled and on all products taken from 
any State forest, timber reserve, Crown lands, or lands held under any 
tenure from the Crown which require the payment of royalty; but such 
royalty is not payable on timber exempted by terms of the license or by the 
regulations, or on timber required for use on any holding not comprised 
within.a timber or forest reserve; allowance may be made also for any timber 
which is not marketable. Trees on any State forest, timber reserve, or 
Crown lands, with the exception of lands held under conditional lease granted 
before the passing of the Act, must not be ringbarked except under permit. 

The Minister may impose conditions for afforestation and reafforestation 
in all exclusive rights or licenses. 

The Act makes provision for regulations on the following matters :— 
Licenses, &c., and the fees and royalties payable; the periods and the con- 
ditions under which licenses, &c., may be granted; the protection and 
preservation of timber; the inspection, cutting, marking, and removal of 
timber; the kinds, sizes, and quantities which may be cut or removed; 
the conditions under which fires may be lighted in State forests; and the 
organisation of a system of education in scientific forestry. 

The Act provides also for the classification of forest lands and for pro- 
olamation of State forests; and survey work is in progress for this purpose. 
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As an aid to forest management, arrangements are being made for the 
enrolment of forest cadets, and for the establishment of a training school 
with a curriculum of educational and scientific subjects. 

A large amount of regenerative work has been done already in connection 
with the Murray River and the inland forests. Experimental works have 
been started in various parts of the coast and highlands to test the capacity 
of different classes of hardwood forest for reafforestation, and to ascertain the 
best methods of treatment; and stations have been selected for the promotion 
of afforestation by the establishment of State nurseries, with the object of 
utilising some of the waste lands of the State, of which about 300,000 acres 
are suitable for the purpose. 

On 30th June, 1917, the total area of Crown lands approved as State Forests 
was 5,063,688 acres, of which 3,484,378 acres had been proclaimed. In 
addition, 829 timber reserves have been notified, the area involved being 
3,117,579 acres. During the year ended 30th June, four areas, aggregating 
12,865 acres were resumed for State forest purposes, the total expenditure 
amounting to £5,757. 

On the 30th June, 1918, the total area recommended for State Forests 
was 5,500,000 acres, of which 4,822,627 «cres had been proclaimed in 660 
areas; whilst the number of Forest Reserves was 670, involving 2,216,447 
acres, 


Rate or Growts or INDIGENOUS COMMERCIAL TREES. 


An investigation is being conducted in the Department of Forestry 
regarding the rate of growth of the indigenous commercial timbers in New 
South Wales; of the hardwoods, the flooded gum, blue gum, spotted gum, 
and blackbutt are the fastest growers, and the red ironbark and the grey 
gum are the slowest. The evidence to date indicates the approximate rate 
of growth to be as under :— 


| | t 


lM : | é 
; avenue ‘cea et aa Pion sorted Lepbrotl: 
Species of Tree. | annual diameter | Species of Tree. Annual diamaster eh fas 
| growin. mntarity. matured. (ean; miner. matured. 
\ 
CoasTtau Harpwoops. Intanp Harpwoops. 
Inches.| Inches.| Years. Inches.| Inches.) Years. 
Grey ironbark ...) 0°50 30 60 |/Ironbark ... we) Orde 24 54 
Red 3 ee} 0°85 24 68 || Red stringybark...) 0°61 16 26 
Tallow-wood veel O58 30 52 || White ys wf 0°44 16 36 
Blackbutt... | 0°68 30 44 || Blackbutt, N.E....) 0°35 1g | 51 
Spotted gum ....|._ 0°77 21 27° ‘|| Murray red gum...| 0°52 34 65 
Grey box ... vo] 0°52 24 46 ||Cypress pine...) 0°43 12 28 
Blue gum ... vee} 0°87 28 32 —_-— =| = 
Grey 4, «. vee] 0°35 24 68 Average, inland) 0°47 a 46 
Red mahogany ...| 0°44 24 54 hardwoods, -— - 
Woollybutt ve| 0°65 28 43 
Flooded gum | 0°87 28 32 BrusH AND Sorrwoops. 
esa mS bi Be He (Coastal and highlands.) 
Silky oak .., vel O65 24 37 
Red cedar .., we} 0°50 32 64 
Hoop pine... sl 0°48 30 62 
Colonial teak ...) 0°61 28 46 
on Rosewood... ..| O61 28 46 
Coachwood se! 0°87 12 14 ~ 
_ ; Sassafras .., ve] O°4d 20 45 
Average, coastal] 0°58 ok 48 Average, brush| 0°59 sey 45 
hardwoods, ; eae and softwoods. 
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State Forrst NursERigs AND PLANTATIONS. 


A State Forest Nursery is maintained at Gosford for the propagation of 
economic plants. The planted area is about 60 acres, and arrangements 
are being made for its extension; exchanges of seeds and plants are made 
with similar institutions in various parts of the world. At Hogan’s Brush, 
an adjunct to the State Nursery, there is a planted area of 20 acres, which 
will be extended by the resumption for forestry and agricultural purposes 
of an adjoining area of 100 acres. 

The distribution of plants trom Gosford during the year ended 30th June, 
1917, was as follows :— 


Forest Plantations ... ize bee ace wee 27,739 
Departmental Grants, Exchanges, &e, B wate até ore 25,040 
Agricultural Farms and Public Institutions eee be 02 21,105 

Total... re +00 73,875 


Branch nurseries have been established at Tuncurry, in the North Coast 
district, and at Armidale, on the Northern Tableland. In addition, a camp 
for good-conduct prisoners has been erected near Tuncurry, where an area Of 
700 acres is planted; at 30th June, 1917, 500,000 trees had been planted 
out. Preliminary arrangements have been mad? to establish a wattle 
plantation for convalescent consumptives at Boonoo Boonoo, near Tenterfield. 
Experimental areas for reafforestation treatment have been selected near 
Grafton, Bellingen, and Coopernook; and reafforestation work has been done 
a reserves in the Armidale, Manning, Kempsey, Ourimbah, and Cessnock 

istricts. 


TIMBER FOR PuBLIC Wonks. 


Arrangements are being made for the establishment of State saw-mills, 
and for the business of direct supply of sawn, round, and hewn timbers for 
Government purposes, as an industrial undertaking. 

A Committee on Timber Supply, comprising representatives of various 
Government Departments, was appointed during the year 1914. The Com- 
mittee estimated that the State’s annual consumption of timber is 500 
millions superficial feet; the average supply, calculated on the production 
of existing forest reserves, is 5,000 superficial feet to the acre. 


Forest InpvustTRIEs. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1917, there were 513 saw-mills licensed. 
The employees numbered 4,163, and the value of plant and machinery was 
estimated at £578,776. The output of native timber amounted to 125,243,000 
superficial feet, valued at the mills at £949,306. 


ImporRTs AND Exports oF TIMBER. 


In the following table is shown the import and export values of timber to 
and from New South Wales for the last six years :— 


t 
Fh ngiaoa Imports. Exports. | Soni eae | Imports. | Exports, 
i | 
£ £ | | £ £ 
1912 1,147,414 279,900 1915 1,145,649 198,288 
1913 1,436,922 248,020 1916 ... 888,507 44,486 
1914 1,405,779 261,607 1917 949,505 135,531 
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Forestry Licenses AND PERMITS. 


The following return shows the licenses and permits current during each 
of the years ended 30th June, 1917 and 1918 :-— 


y ‘ollected 
Amount of Fee. Der euicasoth cies 
Description, 
Per Month. Per Quarter. Per Year. 1017, ; 1918, 
3 my 
| s. d sg. d s. d. £ £ 
Timber License (sub-} 2 6 1 BG |) opeeses ie ) 
ject to Royalty). | 
Fuel License ... PA 5 0 15 0 i 
Products License | 2 6 7 6 
Grazing Permit ait 1 ee ON ata tas : 145,271 | 5,777 
; (Subject to payment of agistment fees, as: 
5 | assessed by Forestry Officers.) 
Special License ese SSateteeys 7 6 30 0 
Game Permit ... of 2 | ree ee ee y] 
Saw-mill License .., waeeaieer Je pl Weg eanty 20 0 
(When issued after 30th June in any year, 10s. 504 603 
| for unexpired portion of the year). 
Occupation Permit ...! 20 Oo ol tive, lle radabaties a 
| (Subject to payment of rent to the Crown and, 233 | 1,399 
compensation to the lessee or licensee, ifj{ ~ 
| any, assessed by the Minister.) lJ { 
Ringbarking Permit ...| (No prescribed fee). Net amount received ... 643 477 
Total a £6,651 | 8,256 


TIMBER LICENSES. 


The revenue collected by the State from Timber Licenses and from Royalty 
on timber during each year since 1909 is given in the subjoined table :-— 


8 i ox | hoch A at 4 7 
Year. | icenses, &e| Mmbers | Tot || Year. | picenges,e,| “timber. | Tt 
| | 
£ £ £ | £ £ | £ 
1909 | 10,486 46,755 | 957,241 | 1914*! 6,593 | 39,531 | 46,124 


1910 | 10,877 | 70,960 | 81,837 1915+ | 11,365 | 76,021 | 87,386 
191] | 11,153 | 79,165 | 90,318 | 1916+| 8,701 | 59,406 | 68,107 
1912 | 10,998 | 985,967 | 96,965 1917+ | 9,136 | 58,137 | 67,278 
1913 | 12,951 | 985,362 | 97,613 1918+ | 12,938 | 58,031 | 70,969 


* Six months ended 30th June. tYear ended 30th June. 


The practice of forestry in Europe and America has shown that greater 
expenditure by the Government means vastly increased profits, and there 
is reason for expecting increased revenue as the result of forest improvement 
in New South Wales, where timber grows more rapidly and to larger size. 


TIMBER PxHysIcs, 


A series of timber tests has been undertaken at the University of Sydney. 
The tests were carried out in accordance with the latest methods, and are 
of scientific and practical value. They proved the correctness of the favour- 
able opinion held by users of the timbers of New South Wales as to strengt 
and durability. 

*38447-—-C 
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InTERSTATE Forestry CONFERENCES. 


Interstate Conferences of Fozest Officers of Australia were held in 1911, 
1912, and 1916, to secure uniformity in procedure and administration. 
The subjects discussed include the following :— 


Forest policy and legislation, training of Forest Officeis, afforestation 
of waste lands, establishment of an Australian Forestry League, 
maintenance and extension of coniferous forests, fire protection, 
preservation of forest vegetation on mountain water-sheds, identi- 
fication and uniform nomenclature of indigenous timbers, economisa- 
tion of waste material, mixed planting of eucalypts, and the 
establishment of an Australian Journal of Forestry, &c. 


T'REE-PLANTING BY LocaL AUTHORITIES. 


Under the Local Government Act, 1906, the functions of a Shire Council 
include the making of provision— 


For the prevention or mitigation of bush-fires, including the organisation 
of bush-fire brigades. 


For the construction and maintenance of streets, including tree-planting. 


The primary functions of municipalities include the care and manage- 
ment of parks and recreation grounds, publi¢ reserves and commons, the 
care of which is not under any statute vested in other bodics or persons. A 
Council of a municipality or shire may plant trees in any public road or 


street, and may set apart and fence portions of public roads o1 streets as tree 
Tegerves. 
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FISHERIES. 


Tue waters along the coast of New South Wales contain numerous varieties 
of fish, but the fishing industry has not been developed commercially to 
anything like the extent of its capabilities. The vast mineral, pastoral, 
and agricultural resources of the State have presented more profitable avenues 
for the investment of capital, so that the development of fisheries has been 
left, mainly to a few individuals with limited capital and primitive appliances. 


CoNTROL OF THE FISHERIES. 


Under the Fisheries Act, 1902, control of the fisheries of the State, 
previously administered by a Commission, was placed in the hands of a 
Board to supervise the industry, to carry out investigations likely to be of 
service, and to ensure observance of the regulations in regard to the dimen- 
sions of nets, closure of inland and tidal waters, net-fishing, and other such 
matters. Under an amending Act, in 1910, the Fisheries Board was dissolved, 
and its powers vested in a Minister of the Crown, the Chief Secretary being 
charged with the administration of the Act. 

The State trawling scheme was in:tiated in June, 1915, but as the 
industry is essentially a commercial project it was declared to be an 
industrial undertaking, and is therefore carried on independently of the 
other fisheries of the State. Particulars of this scheme are stated in anothez 
part of this volume. 


Fisnine Licenses. 

A license must be obtained for his fishing boats, by every fisherman in 
tidal waters, the annual fee being 5s., which is reduced to half that amount 
if the license is issued after 30th June and before Ist December. 

The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1917 was 
3,126, and of fishing-boat licenses 1,658; the fees received from these 4,784 
licenses amounted to £1,092. 


The subjoined table shows the number and value of the boats used 
during. 1917 :— 


Description. Number. Value 
Boats not more than 24 feet over-all— £ 
With motor es ae des we 208 18,340 
Without motor... ack vs w- — 600 13,236 
Beats more than 24 feet over-all— 
With motor* oie oe ee ar V7 19,911 
Without motor ... ote sas or 18 791 
j a ree ren eee en | ere erence 2 ene 
Total ee arr ee 898 52,278 


* lucludes five steamers, yalucd at £2,750, 

Oyster Lraszs. 
For the purposes of oyster-culture, tidal Crown lands below an approxi- 
mate high-water mark may be leased at yearly rentals, determined by the 


Minister, for every hundred yards of frontage; the areas are classified as 
average, special, or inferior lands. é 
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The leases of average lands are for fifteen years, but may be renewed for 
a like period; no area upon which an aggregate rental of less than £5 per 
annum is payable, may be leased to any person not already an oyster lessee. 


Leases of special lands are granted for areas of special value after the 
land has been offered by auction or tender, and are subject to the same 
conditions as leases of average lands, but need not be confined to areas 
along the approximate high-water mark. 


Leases of inferior lands are granted for a term not exceeding ten years, 
with the right of renewal for a further term of five years. 


During the year 1917 applications for leases numbered 294, reprecenting 
96,007 yards of foreshore and 85 acres of off-shore leases; while at the end 
of the year the existing leases numbered 3,181; the length of foreshores 
held was 969,833 yards, and there were deep-water leases to the extent of 
378 acres. The deposits paid with the applications for leased areas were 
£577, while the rentals received during the year for leased areas were £7,260. 
Licenses issued to oyster vendors numbered 314, the fees received being 
£293. 


PRODUCTION. 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are snapper, bream, black- 
fish, whiting, mullet, jewfish, flathead, garfish, and Murray cod—a fresh- 
water fish; salmon, tailer, trevally, leather-jacket, and others are gradually 
gaining favour in the local markets. 


Details of the Government trawling scheme and particulars regarding 
the marketing of fish and oysters are given in the chapter of this Year Book 
relating to Food and Prices. 


Fish.—Exclusive of trawled fish, the quantity consigned to Sydney and 
Newcastle markets during 1917 totalled 187,125 baskets, of which 4,585 
baskets were condemned. In addition, 5,269 baskets of fish were consigned 
from the Tweed River to Brisbane, 481 from Eden and Pambula to Melbourne, 
and 12,000 baskets are recorded as having been sold in various fishing centres 
in coastal areas, but these figures are incomplete. A basket of fish is caleu- 
lated at 84 lb. weight. 


As usual the bulk of the supplies came from the estuaries and lakes on 
the northern part of the coast-line. A small proportion, chiefly snapper, 
came from the ocean, this being principally the produce of the long-line 
(“Jacob”) fishing. The main sources of the fresh fish supply are indi- 
cated below, the weights being inclusive of the quantities condemned -— 


Clarence River ... ..- 3,882,000 lb. Lake Macquarie ... 758,000 lb. 

Tuggerah Lakes .»» 1,523,000 ,, Camden Haven ... 710,000 ,, 

Port Stephens ... «.. 1,375,000 ,, Lake Tlawarra ... ... 686,000 ,, 

Wallis Lake... ... 1,249,000 ,, Hawkesbury River... 598,000 ,, 

Botany Bay. and Richmond River ... 621,000 ,, 
George’s River ... 796,000 ,, 


Notwithstanding the immense shipping development and consequent 
merease of traffic, and the large reclamation of foreshores of recent years, 
it is of special interest to note that the marketed production from Port 
Jackson was as much as 270,000 lb. The actual production was very much 
greater, because a considerable quantity was sold in the suburbs of Sydney 
without passing through the markets. 
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Crayfish.—The number of marine crayfishes (Palinwrus) marketed during 
1917 wag 97,752; the number captured was very much greater, but many 
were lost by death before marketing, and 2,142 were condemned. The 
principal source of supply was the northern crayfish grounds, from Newcastle 
to Port Macquarie. In addition, the record of local sales show that 4,800 
were disposed of; these figures, however, are incomplete, as they do not 
cover the whole coast. 

Prawns.—A quantity of 3,542 baskets, or, approximately, 141,680 quarts, 
of marine prawns (Penwus) was marketed during 1917. Local returns 
(incomplete, as before mentioned) show an additional production of 30,000 
quarts ; about 117 baskets were condemned, and, approximately, 4,000 
baskets not included in the quantity marketed were sold for bait. 


Crabs.—A large number of edible crabs was marketed. These comprised 
several species of swimming-crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and the Man- 
grove (Scylla). About 763 baskets of crabs were marketed, in addition 
to 42 baskets disposed of locally at the various fishing centres. 


Oysters.—For the year 1917 the oyster production of the State amounted 
to 21,171 sacks of the Rock Oyster (Ostrea cucullata). This output was 
principally the result of artificial cultivation. 


Whaling.—The operations of the modern Norwegian Whaling Company 
have been suspended for several years, and probably they will not be-resumed 
until the close of the war. In 1912 work began about half-way through 
the season, and was conducted for about two and a half months, during 
which time no less than 158 whales were captured. From these approxi- 
-mately 3,500 barrels (5834 tuns) of oil, valued at £12,000, were taken. During 
1913 operations were begun in May, and, notwithstanding nearly two months 
of very bad weather, the season closed in mid-November with 329 whales, 
yielding 16,000 casks of oil; and making a total of 487 whales during two 
seasons. The following species of whale were taken :—Blue or sulphur- 
bottom, finback or finner, pollock or fish, humpback, and sperm. The most 
numerous, and at the same time the most valuable as oil-producers, were the 
humpbacks. The whales measured from 35 feet to 85 feet in length, and 
yielded quantities ranging from five casks to 150 casks, or 25 tuns. Although 
several whales passed along the coast during 1915, no attempt was made to 
capture them. During 1916 two whales were secured in the vicinity of 
Twofold Bay, a humpbackin July, and, in September, a large Right whale, 
which yielded, in addition to the whalebone, about 6 tuns of oil, valued in 
all at about £400. There were no operations curing 1917. 


There is ample scope on the coast of the State for two shore stations, 
working under modern conditions, with two jteam whaling gunboats each. 
The season begins in June and ends in Nov mber—though whales may be 
taken before and after that period. 


General.—There is a small consumption of marine mussels, cockles, and 
whelks, various squids and octopi, and the “’ Mutton Fish ” or “‘ Ear-shell ” 
(Haliotis), but they are not of great importance in the food supply. In the 
western areas of the State there is a fair consumption of the Freshwater 
sacle (Astacopsis), which attain a large size. A few are sent to Sydney 
markets. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


lixcluding crayfishes and prawns sold locally in coastal districts, and not 
recorded, the product of the whale and dolphin fisheries, freshwater crayfishes 
(“Lobsters”) and shrimps sold in country districts, molluscs other than 
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oysters, and a small amount of fish used for fertiliser and oil, the value of 
the production from fisheries of New South Wales for the year 1917 was 
approximately £267,402, made up as follows :— 


£ 
Fresh Fish...200,290 baskets ais we ar «. 200,290 
Crayfish ... 8,367 dozen see ee eis #85 ei 6,276 
Prawns... 4,175 baskets bes ee dvs eee wa 7,307 
Crabs ee 802 baskets ose ee vat ey eet 602 
Oysters... 21,171 sacks oth its ee me .. 52,928 
Total Value wae .». £267,403 


During the same period the weight of fish secured by the State trawlers 
was approximately 1,656,390 Ib.—equal to 27,606 baskets—valued on the 
wharves at £27,606. In addition, 202,252 Ib. of fish, valued at £3,370, were 
received by direct consignment from coastal fishermen. The fish were 
retailed in the State fish-shops at prices ranging from 3d. to 11d. per lb. The 
total value of the production resulting from the ordinary fisheries and from 
trawling during 1917 was £298,379. 


The value of fish, fresh and preserved, imported into the State of New 
South Wales during 1917 was £334,278. 


Fish PRESERVING. 


The fishes especially suitable for treatment, by canning, smoking, or 
salting, include pilchard, sandy sprat, anchovy, tailer, samson fish, cow- 
anyung, kingfish, trevally, mackerel, bonito, little tunny, southern tunny, 
and Spanish mackerel, Canneries have been established at various times 
in New South Wales, but the irregularity of supplies under present con- 
ditions has militated against their success. 


FIisHEeRIES INVESTIGATION. 


In 1898 the s.s. “‘ Thetis’ was equipped by the Government to conduct 
an extensive Investigation of the waters along the coast of New South Wales. 
The outcome of the expedition was a considerable addition to the knowledge 
of Australian deep-sea fauna, but from a commercial point of view no practical 
results were obtained. 


Subsequent to the appointment of the Fisheries Board, comprehensive 
investigations were undertaken regarding rates of growth, life conditions, 
and habits of various fishes, prevailing currents, and their correlation to 
spawning migration, location of spawning grounds, &c., and acclimatisation 
of species not indigenous to Australian waters. 


Tn 1907 the Commonwealth Government decided to conduct investigations 
regarding Australian deep-sea fisheries, and the Federal ship ‘‘ Endeavour ”’ 
was built for the purpose. Operations were commenced in March, 1909, 
trawling being the principal method used. The ‘‘ Endeavour ” was lost with 
all on board in the year 1914, but as the result of cruises along the New South 
Wales coast it was fully demonstrated that trawling is commercially possible 
over large areas of the sea bottom, particularly to the south of Sydney. Since 
the initiation of the Government trawling scheme, further extensive fishing 
grounds have been discovered. 
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Fisn CuLturE AND ACCLIMATISATION. 


Experiments in the acclimatisation of non-indigenous fishes, such as carp 
and trout, have met with success in New South Wales, particularly in regard 
to Californian rainbow trout, which has been introduced in many mountain 
streams, Trout fishing now constitutes an important attraction for tourists 
and sportsmen in the districts watered by the Murrumbidgee and Snowy 
Rivers and their tributaries. A trout hatchery is maintained at Prospect, 
and. considerable numbers of young fry are distributed annually. 


POTENTIALITIES OF New SourH WALES FISHERIES. 


It is easily possible, without exhausting the grounds, to obtain a greatly 
increased output of fresh fish from the coastal lakes and estuaries, which 
now constitute the principal sources of supply, as well as from the ocean 
waters. Greater facilities for transport, and improved methods of handling 
the fish on arrival at the markets, to avoid loss of time in reaching the 
consumer, would provide regular daily employment for many fishermen, 
who, under present conditions, work intermittently. The output of Murray 
cod from the waters of the Murray River system would greatly increase, if more 
convenient transport arrangements were made. It is not in these places, 
however, that the most extensive development may be expected, but in the 
ocean waters, and chiefly among the immense shoals of deep-sea fish such 
as great Tunnies, Spanish Mackerel, Fonito, Mackerel, Kingfish, Tailer, £almon, 
and many other truly pelagic fishes, which travelin large shoals. There are 
also immense quantities of Pilchards, prats, and other ‘‘ Herring-kind, ” as 
well as Sea Garfish and others. 


For the capture of these fishes special surface-nets, like the American 
purse-seine, the drift-net, surface trawls, &c., are most suitable. 


In addition to the surface fisheries, bottom fishing, by means of the long- 
line (“Jacob ” or Bultow) the trammel-net and the trawl-net, is capable 
of large development. A very considerable section of the 8,960,000 acres 
of bottom lying within the 100-fathom line is known to be suited to the 
operation of the trawl-net. 


Crayfishing also is capable of great development, but better means of 
handling during transport must be introduced to prevent the present waste. 


The development of the oyster industry depends simply on a diffusion of 
the knowledge of successful oyster culture among oyster growers. With 
intense cultivation, one locality-—Port Stephens—could produce in one year 
the whole of the present output of New South Wales. 


There is opportunity for the development of a large Mussel fishery as 
this mollusc may be successfully farmed in a somewhat similar way to 
oysters, and, in many cases, in waters or in zones of the littoral in whch 
the oyster will not flourish. 


The Eden Whaling Industry has been a practical failure since 1913. One 
whale was killed at Twofold Bay in 1914, but although several were seen 
during 1915 no captures were effected ; two were secured in 1916. The absence 
of whales duiing the last three seasons is unaccountable, but the industry 
may be expected to improve as a result of the work already conducted at 
the latter end of 1912 and 1913. To ensure success the work should be done 
with shore stations and with steam gunboat whalers, using the most modern 
equipment. 
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Seaweed Industry.—There is considerable scope for the development of 
seaweed industries along the coast, since varied marine flora occur in 
abundance. Seaweeds are used in the manufaciure of certain food pro- 
ducts, vegetable isinglass, jellies, condiments, and for decorative purposes ; 
also as fertilisers for the soil, and in the manufacture of iodine; secondary 
products are common salt, sodium sulphate, potassium chloride, and sulphur, 


Sponges.—Many kinds of sponges occur on the coastline. A number of 
species would be valuable for domestic purposes, and many others would be 
suitable in various trades. The most valuable from a domestic standpoint, 
belong to the genera Hippospongia and Euspongia. The number of sponges 
to be found on coastal beaches after storms is evidence of the existence 
of large natural supplies. 


OYSTERS AND THEIR CunrivaTion In New Sour WALES. 


Oyster cultivation is carried out by laying down in suitable places one or 
other of the following :—Stones, sawn-timber, branches of black or white 
mangrove, stakes cut from mangrove, cak (Casuarina), &c., shingles (made 
from various timbers), tiles and slates composed of compressed asbestos and 
cement, as well as empty oyster and other shells. : 


The available zone of oyster growth is governed largely by the density of 
the water and varies in the different waters, and in various sections of the 
same water. Oysters cannot live permanently in water that is either very 
fresh or very salt, but must have a certain admixture of both. In locali- 
ties in which the entire body of water is suitable for oyster growth, there 
is no limit nor zone in the oyster beds; and they may commence near the 
limits of high-tide, and extend continuously across the bottom of the bed of 
the estuary to the opposite shore. In the lower, and salter, parts of estuaries 
and other coastal inlets, the oysters occur in a very narrow and limited zone 
—usually between tide-marks only. Instances of this may be seen in the 
Lower Hawkesbury (Broken Bay), Middle Harbour (Port Jackson), Port 
Hacking, and on the training-walls at the entrances of some of the 
rivers. 


The food of the oyster consists principally of the microscopi: plants known 
as Diatoms, which occur in profusion in estuarine waters and wherever there 
is a soakage from the shore. 


The local distribution of growing oysters, in a natural state, depends 
primarily on two conditions—density of the water, and suitableness of the 
bottom; but their local distribution under proper systems of cultivation 
depends principally on the former only, as it is often possible by artificial 
means to render the bottom suitable, and oysters may be made to grow 
profusely in many localities in which they would not grow naturally. For 
instance—and this is only one of many varied cases that might arise—a 
bottom may consist of soft squelchy mud in which the oyster, if placed there, 
would gradually sink out of sight. In such a case it may be necessary only to 
spread a good layer of old oyster or other molluscan shells over the mud 
bottom. Many intending lessees are misled by first appearances, and are 
inclined only to take up areas which already show a good deposit of oysters, 
whereas there may be abundant signs of the suitableness of other areas 
which have few or no oysters upon them. 
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There are many oyster areas which show great natural recuperative powers 
even after serious depletion, but usually of artificial cultivation is necessary 
to obtain the new stock in a reasonable time after the first natural stock has 
been depleted. 


Oysters attain their greatest perfection and size in the vicinity of muddy 
bottoms or bottoms of mud and sand, but not ox pure sand, their food 
supply being most abundant in the vicinity of the mud. They show an 
enormous fecundity; each one of 2 inches or more in length produces many 
millions of ova each year, the power of production increasing with size. More- 
over, they become sexually mature at a very early age, and have been found 
containing ripe eggs when only three months old. The wonderful fecundity 
often leads to the belief that a vapid recuperation should always naturally 
follow the thinning out of oyster beds, and that a few mature oysters should 
be able to do the work. But, on the contrary, enormous fecundity is an 
unfailing sign of correspondingly enormous destruction. Millions of oyster 
spat are deposited, which last only a few days, and multitudes are destroyed 
at once. At the outset, and when spawning actually takes place, the destruc- 
tive influences are infertile eggs, unsuitable water, unsuitable catchment, 
and microscopic enemies; while a large number of the eggs and motile 
embryos are consumed by the oysters themselves. The common oyster is 
dicecious, or bi-sexual. 


Even after the spat has passed its short free swimming stage and has 
settled down, it is surrounded by enemies. Among the numerous active 
enemies are various fishes, boring molluscs, worms, starfishes, and a boring 
sponge, and among the passive forms are included vegetable and animal 
growths in the shape of seaweed, barnacles, mussels, &c., which grow round 
and gradually envelope the oyster. Other detrimental conditions are the 
times of unsuitable water, when there are either prolonged freshets or periods 
of drought, in which the water becomes too salt. 


There is no fixed period for the growth of the oysters. Some attain a 
marketable size in fifteen months, while others might take three, four, or 
five years to attain the same size; ov, indeed, might be so dwarfed as never 
to attain the size, as oysters that are submitted to a prolonged existence in 
water of too strong a density always become stunted. The average time 
taken to produce a marketable oyster ranges from two to three years, 


Persons and Boats employed in Oysier Culture. 


During 1917 there were 400 men and youths employed in connection 
with the actual business of oyster cultivation, on the leases, and the number 
of boats employed in oyster work was 408. In the general term “ boats” 
are included punts of various shapes and sizes, ordinary pulling or sailing 
boats, and motor launches. 

*38447~D 
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The subjoined table shows the number and value of the boats used during 
1917 :-- 


Description. Number. Value. 
er, ti ase E oa oe Sie tI = 
( 

Boats not more than 24 feet over-all— : £ 
With motor ont oe es ane! 76 7371 
Without motor ... es ise wef 807 : 3,179 

Boats more than 24 feet over-all— 

With mctor oe oie ae ws 14 2,535 
Without mctor ... aes ote oe li : 402 
Total Ave Re .| 408 | 18,487 


The number of boats varies at different periods of the year, so that the 
information relating to number and value is approximate only. 


INDEX. 


Abattoirs (see Meat), 430, 628, 648 
Aborigines, 72, 466, 517 
Absentee Taxpayers, 257 
Absentee Voters, 39 
Accidents, 11 
Deatks, 111 
Factories, 541 
Insurance, 225 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 542 
Mines, 190 
Pensions, 58, 506 
Railways, 306 
Relief, 307, 314, 543 
Societies, 499 
Tramways, 313 
Accountants, Public, 150 
Accounts, Public, 243 
Acquisition of Lands, 386 
Wheat Act, 53, 452 
Admiralty Court, 327 
Adoption of Children, 467, 473, 475 
Adv ances— 
Closer Settlement Promotion, 419 
Homes, 510 
Miners, .158 
Settlers, 208, 273, 419, 731 
Trading Banks, 203 
Affiliated Colleges, University, 144 
Afforestation by Prisoners, 347 
Aged Workers, 537 
Agents, Commercial, 383 
Crown Land, 385 
Employment, 540 
Ages— 
Aborigines, 467 
And Conjugal Condition, 75 
Census Records, 113 
Factory Workers, 621 
General Population— 
Death, 91 
Marriage, 79 
School Children, 120 
State Children, 473 
Agreements, Industrial, 526, 529, 535 
(See also Employment) 
Agriculture, 677 
Advances to Setélers, 208, 278, 419, 
731 
Apprentice Farins, 137, 723 
Area— ‘ 
Cultivated, 677, 680 
For Wheat-growing, 691 
Artesian Bores, 740 
Barley, 705 
Hay, 706 
Bounties on Products, 732 
Bulletins, 733 
Bureau, 730 
Cane, Sugar, 710 
Citrus Fruits, 714, 716 
Closer Settlement, 415 
Co-operation, 731 
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Agriculture—continued. 
Crops, 677 
Area under, 677 
Double, 681 
Gourd, 718 
Liens, 234 
Minor, 709, 718 
Principal, 681 
Relative Importance, 681 
Root, 708 ane? 
Value, 682 
Cultivation— 
Area, 677 
Holdings, 682 
Demonstration Farms, 137, 728, 726 
Department of Agriculture 733 
Diseases, Laboratory, 465 
Dry Farming, 692 
Education, 136, 141, 723 
Employment, 515, 719 
Ensilage, 707, 775 
Expenditure, 247 
Experiment Farms, 137, 723, 725 
Plots, 693, 729 
Factories— 
Machinery, 641 
_ Products, 627 
Fallowing, 693 
Farming— 
Implements, 719 
Methods— 
Dry, 692 
Fallowing, 693 
Irrigation, 735 
Share, 684, 690 
Fertilisers, 669, 721 
Fodder, 707 
Freights, 358 
Fruits, 712, 714 
Dried, 713 
Gardens— 
Market, 717 
School, 136 
Gazette, 733 
Government— 
Federal Bounties, 732 
State, Advances to Settlers, 208, 
278, 419, 731 
Grants to Societies, 731 
Grasses— 
Native, 707 
Sown, 707, 775 
Green Food, 707 
Hawkesbury College, 137, 141, 723, 
783 
Hay, 706 
High School, 136, 141 
Implements, 641, 719 
Tastruction, 136, 723 
Irrigation, 735 
Laboratory, 465 
Labour, 515, 518, 719 
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Agriculture—continued, 
Liens on Crops, 234 
Loans, State, 208, 273, 419, 731 
Lucerne, 706, 707 
Machinery, 641, 719 
Maize, 702 
Maunures, 669, 721 
Millet Broom, 70> 
Oats, 704 
Orchards, 714 ye 
Prices, 445, 448, 699 
Production, 462, 682 
Factories, treating, 627 
Ringbarking, 681 
Rural Training, 136, 141, 723 
Rye, 705 
Scholarships, 141 
Share Farming, 684,690 
Shows, 731 
Societies, 592, 731° 
Tenant Goeupancy, 680 © 
Tobacco, 710 
Training, 723 
College—Hawkesbury, 137, 141, 
723, 783 
Farm—Dreadnought, 728 
Schools— 
Apprentice, 137, 723 
Farm, 137, 723 
Secondary, 136, 141 
University, 137 
Value, 462, 682 
Vegetables, 708,717 
Viticulture, 712 : 
Wheat, 686, 690 
Wine, 712 

Alcohol (see Beverages) 

Ale and Beer, 646, 654 
Brewers’ Licenses, 322 
Consumption, 425 

Alienation of Crown Lands, 387, 397 
Extent, 398, 680 
Legislation, 400 
Progress, 398 
Resumed Land, 412 

Aliens, 70, 471, 506, 507 
Immigration, 70, 516 
Legislation, 53, 54, 55, 58, 70 
Naturalisation, 56, 73 

Alkali, 631 

‘Allowance— ; 
Maternity, 80, 471 
Widows, 474 
Wives, Deserted, 474 

Alluvial Mining, 165 

Ambulance, 192, 339, 489 

Angora Goats, 745, 761 

Animals— 

Diseases, 465 
Noxious, 770 
Quarantine, 367, 757, 758 
Sales— 
Prices, 432, 763 
Yards, 429, 766 
Slaughtered, 429 430 


Annual Leases (Crown Lands), 402, 413 
Annulment, Enemy Contracts, 54, 56 


Anthropometry, 480 
Antimony, 177: 


Apiculture, 462, 728, 787 
Appellate Jurisdiction, 334 
Criminal Appeal Court, 335 
Full Court, 335 
High Court of Australia, 326, 336 
Land Appeal, 334 
Privy Council, 326, 336 
Quarter Sessions, 334 
Supreme Court, 335 
Apprehensions by Police, 316 
Apprentices—- 
Act, 52, 467, 539 
Farms, 137, 723 
Industrial, 527, 531, 539 
State Children, 467, 473, 475 
Technical Training, 183 
Arbitration, Industrial (see also ‘Indus- 
trial), 524, 534 
Commonwealth, 534 
Court, 325, 524, 530- 
Fines, &c., 264 
Standard Wages, 457, 458, 527, 536 
State, 524, ; 
Area of — 
Australia, 18 
Crops, 677, 680 
Cultivation, 677 
Federal Capital ‘Territory, ‘18, 885, 
» 550 
Holdings, 680 
‘Lands— 
Alienated, 398, 680: 
Crown, available ‘for Settlement, 
410, 41] 
Forest Reserves, 412, 791 
~Grassed, ‘677 
Leased, Crown, 409, 681 
Mining, 158, 412 
Business Licenses, 155 
Leases, 156 
Occupation, 158 - 
Rights, 155 
Reserved, 412 
Rural Holdings, 680 
Territorial Divisions, 385, 549, 680 
Timber Reserves, 412, "791 
Wheat, suitable for, 691 
Lord ne, Island, 18, 19, ‘65, 385, 
55 
Municipalities, 65, 550 
New South Wales, 18, 385, 680 
- Rural Holdings, 680 
Shires, 65, 550, 569 
Sydney, 65, 550, 561 
Territorial Divisions, 385, 549 
Central Plains, 680 
Coastal, 680 
Riverina, 680 
Tableland, 680 
Western, 680 
Western Slopes, 680 
Arms and Explosives, 664. 
Arrests, 316 
Arrivals (see Immigration), 64 
Art Gallery of N.S.W., National, J54 
Artesian Bores, 740 
Water, 740 ; 
Well Leases, .408 
Arts, Schools, 153 
Assaying, 194 
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Assembly, Legislative, 37 
Continuance Act, 54 
Associations, Unlawful, 56 
Assurance— 
Accumulated. Funds, 222 
Assets, 224 
Bonus Additions, 215 
Business, 215 
Companies, 214 
Industrial, 217 
Legislation, 214 
Liabilities, 224 
Life, 214 
Companies, 214 
Industrial, 217 
Local Business, 218 
Management Expenses, 228 
New Business, 219 
Ordinary Business, 215 
Policies in Force, 315 
Premium Ineome, 218 
Revenue, 220 . 
Asylams and Institutions— 
Blind, 137, 495, 675 
Deaf and Dumb, 137, 495 
Hospitals, 466, 485 
State Intirm, 466, 485 
Auction Sales, Crown "Lands, 39t, 413 
Auctioneers’ Licenses, 251, 252, 322 
Andit Act, Trustees’, 269 
Auditors’ Certificates, 151 
Australia, Commonwealth— 
Arbitration, Industrial, 458, 534 
Area of States, 18 
Bank, 57, 206 
Bounties, 175, 185, 1€9, 626 
_ Capital Cities, 67 
: Capital Territory, 18, 22, 37; 385, 550 
Census,. 55, 60, 239. 
Coinage, 193. 
Commerce, 369 
Constitution, 31 
Alteration, 35, 58 
Defence, 44 
Dockyard, 272, 363, 665 
Duties— 
Customs, 55, 252, 369 
’ Estate (deceased), 57, 252, 261 
Excise, 252, 369 
Elections, 34, 58 
Entertainment Tax, 57, 252, 261 
Estate Duties’ ‘lax, 57, 252, 261 
Executive, 32, 57 
Financial Relation with States, 56, 
282 
Franchise, 34, 58 
Functions, 31, 53 
Governor-General, 32: 
High Court, 56, 334,. 336. 
House of Representatives,, 33 
Immigration, 64 
Inauguration, 31 
Income Census, 241 
Income Taxation, 57, 252, 254, 259 
Land Taxation, 57, 252, 254, 257 
Maternity Allowances, 80; 471 
Meteorology, 23 
Ministers of State, 32,.35,. 57 
Navy, 48 
Note Issues, 575.195 
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Australia, Commonwealth —contimted. 
Parliament, 33 
Pensions, 37, 58, 505 
Population, 61 
Expectation of Life, 213 
Probate and Succession Duties, 57, 
252, 261 
Quarantine, 58, 366 
Railways, 292, 309 
Referenda, 35, 8 
Senate, 33 
Settlement, 1 
Sheep, 749 
Soldiers’ Hepa mieon Act, BT 
Taxation, 57, 252. 
War Census, 55, 239, 241 
Legislation, 54 
Loans, 56. 
War-time Profits Tax; 57 
Wealth Census, 241 
Australian Museum, 152 
Awards, Industrial (see Employ ment). 
Baby Clinics, 87, 465, 470° 
Bacon and Hain 
Consumption, 421, “423, 461° 
Export, 784 
Factories, 646, 647,'648,.782 
Prices, 445, 449, 453, 454, 461 
Investigation, 454 
Production, 6438, 781, 782 
Bagatelle Licenses, 351, 322 
Bakery, State, 266, 440) 
Baking Powder, Manufacturing, 669 
Price, 453, 454 


Jurisdiction, 329: 
Records, 230 

Banks and Banking— 
Banking, 197 
Clearing House, 205 


Coin and Bullion, 199 - 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
57, 206 


Government Account, 245 
Notes Tax, 195, 251, 252 
Savings, 52, 206, 207 
Advances for Homes, 510 
Advances to Settlers, 208, 419, 731 
Commonwealth, 206. 
Rate of Interest, 207 
School, i37 
State, 52, 207 
Trading, 197 
Advances, 203 
Assets, 199 ss 
Capital, 198 
Clearing House, 205 
Deposits, 203 
Discount Rates, 204 
Dividends,; 205. 
Exchange, 204 
Settlement, 263: 
Institutions, 198 
Interest, 204 
Landed Property, 202 
Liabilities, 199 
Local Business, 201 
Metallic Reserves, 202 
Notes, 196 
Overdraft Bates, 204 
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Banks and Banking—continued. 
Trading—continued. 
Paper Currency, 195 
Pool, 205 
Profits, 205 
Rates, 204 
ar ta of Advances to Deposits, 
Reserve Funds, 198 
Bar (Hotel) Licenses, 322 
Bark, Tanning, 629 
Barley Prices, 445, 705 
Barristers, 150, 336 
Batteries, Crushing, 159 
Bee Farming, 462, 787 
Beef— 
Consumption, 421, 423, 461 
Cost of Production, 434 
Export, 767 
Preserving, 767 
Prices, 433, 434, 447, 449, 461 
Supply, 429, 766 
Beer— 
Breweries, 425, 646, 654 
Consumption, 426 
Licenses— 
Brewers’, 322 
Club, 322 
Hotel, 251, 322 
Bees, 462, 728, 787 
Beeswax, 445, 787 
Belgian Grant Act, 57 
Benefit Societies— 
Building, 211 
Friendly, 212, 496 
Subventions, 499 
Benevolence (see Hospitals, Charities) 
Aborigines Protection, 72, 466, 517 
Asylums, 466, 485 
Collections, 490 
Expenditure, 466, 488 
. Homes, 472, 495 
Hospitals, 480 
Industrial Schools, 137, 475 
Leper Lazaret, 486 
Societies, 466, 488 
State Children’s Relief, 467, 472 
Subsidy, 466, 488 
Betting Tax, 52, 247, 251, 252, 256 
Totalizator Tax, 52, 251, 252, 257 
Beverages, Alcoholie— 
Consumption, 426 
Drink Bill, 427 
Licenses to Sell, 251, 320, 322 
Manufacture, 646, 654 
Billiards Licenses, 251, 322 
Bills— 
Exchange, 204 
Sale, 235 
Treasury, 56, 246, 271, 279, 280 
Births, 80 
Birthplaces, 65 
Deaths in Child-birth, 106 
Excess over Deaths, 83 
Female, 81 
Illegitimacy, 82 
Legitimation Act, 83 
Males, 81 
Maternity Allowances, 80, 471 
Metropolis and remainder of State, 81 


Births—continued, 
Multiple, 83 
Notification, 87, 470 
Rates, 80 
Country Districts, 81 
Illegitimate, 82 
Urban Areas, 81 
Registration, 74 
Sex of Children, 81 
Biscuit Factories, 424, 594, 646, 650 
Bismuth, 178 
Blindness, 495 
Blind-deaf Mutes, 495 
Institutions, 137, 495, 675 
Blue-metal Quarries, 188, 266, 637 
Boards— 
Aborigines Protection, 72, 466 
Closer Settlement, 416 
Dental, 149 
Fire Commissioners, 226, 551, 57 
Health, 441, 443, 465 
Housing, 509 
Hunter DistrictWater and Sewerage, 
247, 583, 586 
Industrial, 523, 525, 528 
Land, 385 
Closer Settlement, 415, 416 
Western, 385, 408 
Meat Industry, 429, 766 
Medical, 149 
Metropolitan Hospitals, 465 
Metropolitan Water Supply and 
Sewerage, 247, 551, 573, 579 
Military, 45 
Naval, 45 
Pastures Protection, 762 
Pharmacy, 149 
Pre-Maternity and Baby Clinics and 
’ Home Nursing, 465, 470 
Prices Adjustinent, 454 
Prospecting, 158 
Public School, 114, 131 
Railway Commissioners, 292 
State Children’s Relief, 467, 469 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 351, 573 
Tuberculosis Advisory, 99, 465°487 
Wages, 524 ' 
Water and Sewerage, 247, 551, 579 
Water Trusts, 740 
Western Land, 385, 408 
Boiler Inspection, 542 
Boiling-down, 627 
Bookmakers’ Tax, 52, 256 
Books— 
Exports, 379 
Factories, 662 
Imports, 375 
Postage, 285 
Boot Factories, 657, 659 
Prices Investigation, 454 
Bores, Artesian, 740 
Mining, 160 
Botanic Gardens, 592 
Boundaries—New South Wales, 18 
Metropolis, 66 
Territorial Divisions, 385 
Bounties, Federal— 
Agricultural Products, 626, 732 
Exports, 626 
Iron and Steel, 175, 626 


Bounties, Federal—continued. 
Kerosene, 185, 626 
Manufactured Products, 175, 626 
Rock Phosphate, 189, 626 
Shale Oil,-185, 626 
Wood Pulp, 189, 626 
Wool Tops, 626 

Bran, 445, 652 

Brands, Stock, 263, 762 

Brass, 641 

Bread— 

Consumption, 421, 424, 461 
Cost of Producing, 439 
Day-baking, 424, 439 
Flour Used, 424 
Prices, 439, 449, 461 
State Bakery, 266, 440 
Supply, 439 

Breeding— 

Cattle, 756 
Horses, 757, 759 
Maize, 708 
Pigs, 781 
Poultry, 786 
Sheep, 749 
Wheat, 693 

Breweries, 425, 646, 654 

Brewers’ Licenses, 322 

Bvickworks— 

Government, 266, 633, 634 
Private, 593, 632 

Bridges, 272, 295, 588, 590 
Expenditure, 272, 564, 591 

Brigades, Fire, 226, 574 

Broken Hill— 

Silver Mines, 167, 170 
Tramways, 311 

Bronze Coinage, 193 

Broom Millet, 705 

Building Societies, 211 

Buildings— 

‘Factory, 604 
Materials, 188, 632 
Stones, 188, 632 
Public Expenditure, 272 
State Construction, 266, 637 

Bulk Handling, Wheat, 697 

Bullion, Exports, 379 

Bureau— 

Employment, 540 
Government Tourist, 22 
‘Immigration, 518 
Meteorological, 23 
Microbiology, 465 

Burrinjuck Reservoir, 735 

Bursaries, 140, 147 
Endowment Fund, 142 


Book Club, 153 
Nurses, 489 
Business Colleges, 125 
Licenses, 155 
Undertakings, 
Government). 
Butter— 
Consumption, 421, 425, 461 
Export, 784 
Factories, 594, 646, 647, 778, 779 
Fat, 777 


Government 


(see 


“INDEX, 
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Butter—continued, 


Freights, 786 
Imports into United Kingdom, 785 
Milk, Separated, 778 
Prices, 453, 454 
London, "448, 785 
Sydney— 
Retail, 449, 461 
Wholesale, 445 
Production, 648, 774, 778 
Value, 648, 786 


Butterine, 646, 649 
Cabinet Ministers— 


Commonwealth, 32, 35, 57 
State, 33, 42 


Cable Services, 286 
Cablegrams, 288 


Deferred, 289 
Week-end, 289 


Cadets (see also Defence) 
« . Camels, 745, 761 


Prices, 764 


Camp Schools, 136 - 

Canadian-Pacific Mail Service, 285 
Canberra, 18, 22, 37, 385 
Canning—Provisions, 425, 649, Bb; 767 
Capital— 


Cities, 22, 67 * 
Cost— 
Railways, 266, 298, 301 
Tramways, 266, 311 
Water and Sewerage: Works, 582, 
585, 586 
Federal Territory, 18, 22, 37, 285, 
550 
Invested in Factories, 595, 596, 603 
Value Property, 551 


Capital Punishment, 343 
Cataract Reservoir, 580 
Cattle, 745, 755, 774 


Beef Consumption, 421, 423, 461 
Frozen, 646, 649 
Preserved, 646, 649 

Brands, 762 

Breeding, 756 

Calvings, 757 

Dairy, 746, 774 

Dogs, 770 

Export, 757 

Herd Testing, 784 

Hides, 770 

Imports, 757 

In various Countries, 760 

Marketing, 429, 766 

Mortgages, 234 

Prices, 432, 763 .« 

Production, 429, 764° 

Saleyards; 431, 766 

Slaughtering, 434, 429, 549, 766. 

Stud, 756 

Tick, 773 


Cement, 162, 189, 594, 632, 635 
Census, 59 


Aborigines, 60, 72 
Enumerations, 59 
Population, 59 
Ages, 113 
Aliens, 71 
Birthplaces, 65 
Blind Persons, 495 
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Census—continued. 
_ Population—continued. 
. Capital Cities, 67 
Chinese, 71 
Conjugal Condition, :75 
Country Districts, 68 
Deaf Mutes, 495 
Education, 113 
Federal Territory, 60 
Incomes, 24} 
Length of Residence, 65 
Metropolis, 66 
Municipalities, 66, 68 
Naturalised British Subjects, 73 
Non-Europeans, 71 
Religions, 512 
Sex Distribution, 61 
States, 61 . 
Sydney, 66 
War, 85, 239 
Wealth, 241 
Cereals— 
Barley, 705 
Maize, 702 
Oats, 704 
Rye, 705 
Wheat, 686 
Certificates— 
Auditors’, 151 
Clerks’, 151 
Local Government Officers , 151 
Mining, 158 
School, 139 
Ship Masters and Officers’, 359 
Chaff, 445, 627, 630 
Chambers of Commerce, 384 


Charities—(see Benevolence, Hospitals)— _ 


Collections, 490 
Relief, State, 466, 488 
War Relief Funds, 57, 491 


Charts, Coastal Surveys, 361 


Cheese—* 
Consumption, 421, 425, 46) 
Export, 784 
Factories, 646, 647, 779 
Imperial Purchase, 435, 779 
Prices, 445, 449, 453, 454, 461 
Production, 647,.774, 779: 
Value, 786 

Chemicals— 
Factories, 669 
Standardisation, 442 

Childbirth, Deaths, 106. 


‘Children— 
Aboriginal 487 
Adoption of, 467, 473, 475. 
Ages at School, 120 
State Children, 473 
Anthropometry, 480 
Apprenticeship, 1383, 527, 531, 539 
State Children, 467, 473, 475 
Attending School, 119 
Births, 80 
Boarding-out, 469, 472, 474 
Causes of Death, 107° 
Certificates for Work, 620 
Cottage Homes, 474, 495 
Courts, 315, 318, 468,. 4, 474, 476 


Children—conitinued. 
Deaths, 87, 107 
Delinquent and. Defective, Mie 318, 
467, 472. 
Dependent, 137, 467, 472 
Deserted, 467, 468 
Destitute, Society Act, 53 
Education, 113 
Emigration, 517 
Employed, 468, 472, 537, 620 
Guardianship, 467, 469 
Hospital, 466, 472 
Hygiene, 138, 467 
Illegitimate— 
Births, 82 
Deaths, 109 
Industrial Schools, 137, 475 : 
Infant Life Protection, 87, 467, 470 
Homes, 471, 472 
Institutions, 137, 467, 468, 469, 471, 
475 
Juvenile Offenders, 318, 476 
Smoking Suppression, 469 
Labour in Factories,.468, 537, 620 
Legitimation, 83 
Life Assurance, 214 
Medical Inspection, 138, 478 
Mortality, 87 |. 
Causes, 107 : ‘ 
Country, 87 : 
Urban, 87 
Neglected, 137,318, 467, 472 
Permits to Work, 620 
Probationary System, 468, 469, 477 . 
Protection, 467, 469, 472 
Reformatories, 137, 475 
Relief Expenditure, 466, 469 
School Age, 120 © 
School Diseases, 480 
Sex Distribution, 81 
State Relief Board, 467, 469, 472 
Street Trading, 318, 468, 469, 477 
Surviving at 5 years, 90 
Theatre Licenses, 469, 472 
Truancy Laws, 115,469 
Chilled Meat, 649, 767 
Chinese Population, 71 
Churches (sce also Religion) — 
Census Records, 512 
Church and School Lands, 407 
Constitution and Government, 511 
Marriages, 78 


Cigars and Cigarettes— 
Consumption, 428. 
Factories, 646, 656: 

Circuit Courts, 332 

Cities, 22, 548 
Population, 66, 67. 

Citizen Forces, 48 

Citrus Fruits, 714, 716 

City Railway, 297 

Civil Ambulance, 489 

Clays, 190, 632, 637 

Clearances— 

Banks, 205 
Shipping, 351 
Clerical Workers, 525, 625 
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dimate, 23 
Anticydlones, 23 
Climatological Data— 
‘Coast, 25 d 
Plains, 28° 
Slopes, 28 
Sydney, 25 ; 
Tablelands, 27..... 
Cyclones, 24 
Divisions of State, 25 * 
Meteorological Bureau, 23 
Meteorology, 23 ‘ 
Observatory, 23 
Rainfall, 24 
Seasons, 24 ‘ 
Signals, 23 
Stations, 23 
Temperature, 24, 25 
Weather, ra 
Winds, 2 ; 
Chnics, Baby 87, 465, 470 
School, 478 
Tuberculin, 488 
University, 148. 
Venereal Diseases, 488 
Closer Settlement (sce Land)},414 ~ 
Advances, 419 
Areas, 416 
Fund, 249 
Loan Expenditure, 273. 
Promotion Act, 419 
Clothing Factories, 657,460 - 
State, 266, 661 
Club Licences, 322 
. Racing Taxation, 52, 256. 
Coal and Coal Mining, 180 
Accidents, 190 . 
Coke, 184,.594,:671 
Collieries, 160 
‘Consumption, : 182 
Cutting Machinery, 183. 
Employment, 160, 183,.535~ 
Exports, 182 
Gas Works, 576, 672, 674 
Geological Age, 180 
Legislation, 156,.160, 538 
Miners, 160, 183, 515 : 
Miners’ Accident Relief Fund, 543 
Prices, 184, 448, 454 
Production, ‘181 
State Mines, 184 
Wages, 161,.537 
Coast— 
Climate, 25 
Districts, 25 
Harbour Lights, 362 
Hospital, 466, 490 
Length, 19 
Lighthouses, 362 
North, 25 
; ‘Population, 69 
Shipping, 351 
Signal Stations, 362 
South, 25 
Population, 69 
Surveys, 361 
Cackatoo Island Dockyard, 272,.363,. 666 
Coffee Consumption, 421, 425, 461 
Prices, 449,.461 


Coinage, 193 . 
Coke, 184, 594, 671 


Cold Storage Works, 646, 649, 655. 
Municipal, 444 


Collections, Public, 490 
Hospital Saturday, 492 
. .National Relief, 53, 490 
United Charities, 492 
' “War Relief, 490 
Collectors’ Licenses, 322, 323 


Colleges— .. 
Agricultural (Hawkesbury), 137, 
141,728, 783 
Business, 135 
Teachers’, 128 
Technical, 133 
University, Affiliated, ‘44 


Commerce, 369 - 
Chambers, 384” 
Classification, Tmports and Exports, 
375, 378 
Commercial Causes ‘Act, 327 © 
Commissioners, 383 
Commonweajth— 
Legislation,'54, 369 
Customs— . 
Acts, ‘55,°369 
Buildings. Expenditure, 272° 
Drawbacks, 370 
Duties, 059, B69 
- “Revenue, 252,370 
Distribution of Trade, 372 
British Empire, 372 
Foreign Countries, 372 
* Excise Revenue,.252, 370 - 
Exports, 371 
Bounties, 626 © 
Classification, 37 8 
Coal, “182 
Domestic, 380 
Imports, 371, 375 
Interstate Commission, 370, 434, 
439, 454 
Legislation,’ 85, 369 
Customs and Tariff,"369 
Sea Carriage of Goods,.869 © 
Trade Descriptions, 370 
War, 54 
Local Industries, 370 
Preservation and Encomragement,. 
370 ; 
Oversea Trade, 371 
Re-exports, 382 
Ships’ Stores, 383 
Tariffs, 369 
Trade Descriptions, '370 . 
Training, ‘335 
Commission— 
sa aa of Sydney .and 
Suburbs, 29 
Interstate, 370 _ . 
Prices Investigation, 434,.489, 454° 
Tron and Steel Industry, 175 
pleats Commodities Control, :53, - 
4. 
Prices, 439,442, 452 
Original, of New:Sonth ciara 80... 
Trusts;44,.578. 
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Commiasioners (see Boards)— 
Commercial— 
America, 384 
Asia, 383 
Fire, 44, 226, 573 
Prices Adjustment, 454 
Railway, 44, 292 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 44, 351, 573 
Water Conservationand Irrigation, 44 
Commodities (Necessary) Control Act, 
53, 452, 453 
_ Prices, 439, 442, 452, 531 
Common Law, 326 
Commonwealth (see Australia), 30 
Arbitration, 458, 534 
Australian Notes, 57, 195 
Bank, 57, 206 
Entertainment Tax, 57, 252, 261 
Estate Duties Tax, 57, 252, 261 
Factories, 50, 664 
Immigration, 517 
Tncome Tax, 57, 252, 254, 259 
Land Tax, 56, 252, 254, 257 
Prices Regulation, 454 
Public Service, 58, 534 
Railways, 296, 309 
Referenda, 35, 58 
Taxation, 56, 252, 254, 259, 261 
War Legislation, 54 
Loans, 56 
Time Profits Tax, 57 
Communicable Diseases, 91, 99, 348, 486 
Companies— 
Assurance, 214 
Incorporated, 209 
Insurance, 225 
Investment, 211 
Legislation, 209 
Limited, 209 
No-Liability, Mining, 209 
Registration, 209 
Trading, 210 
Compensation— 
Legislation— 
Commonwealth, 57, 368, 545 
State, 543 
Miners’, 543 
Railways, 307 
Seamen’s, 368, 545 
Tramways, 314 
Workmen’s, 543 
Concentrates —Metals, 168 
Conciliation, Industrial (see Employment), 
527, 531, 534 
Concrete Works, State, 636 
Condensed Milk, 425, 646, 649, 780 
Consumption, 425 
Conditional Leases, 403, 413 
Conditional Purchase Leases, 402, 413 
Special, 403 
Conditional Purchases, 387, 413 
Balance outstanding, 281 
Conferences, Interstate— 
Forestry, 794 
Statisticians, 62 
Conjugal Condition, 75 
Conscription Referendum, 35, 58 
Conservation, Water, 266, 272, 735 
Conservatorium of Music, 154 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, 245 


Constitution (see also Government), 30, 
35, 52, 53, 58 
Constitutional Government, Cost, 43 
Consumption of Food, 421 
Bacon and Ham, 421, 423, 461 
Beef, 421, 423, 461 
Beer, 425 
Bread, 421, 424, 461 
Butter, 421, 425, 461 
Cheese, 421, 425, 461 
Cigarettes, 428 
Cigars, 428 
Coal, 182 
Coffee, 421, 425, 461 
Eggs, 422 
Fish, 421, 424, 461 
Flour, 421, 424, 461 
Jam, 421, 461 
Meat, 421, 423, 429, 461 
Milk, 421, 425, 461 
Mutton and Lamb, 421, 423, 461 
Oatmeal, 421, 425, 461 
Pork, 421, 423, 461 
Potatoes, 421, 424, 461 
Rabbits and Hares, 422 
Rice, 421, 425, 461 
Sago and Tapioca, 421, 425, 461 
Salt, 421, 425 
Spirits, 425 
Sugar, 421, 425, 461 
Tea, 421, 425, 461 
Tobacco, 428 
Veal, 423 
Wine, 427 
Consumption, Pulmonary (see Tuber- 
culosis). 
Consumptive, Hospital, 466, 487 
Contagious Diseases, 91, 99, 348, 486 
Contract Immigrants, 516 
Contracts (Enemy) Annulment, 54, 56 
Contracts, Mail, 285, 357 
Convalescent Hospitals, 486 
Conventions, Federal, 31 
Conversion of Land Tenures, 390, 399 
Conveyance, Lands, 232 
Convictions, 316, 318, 333, 530 
Cooperage Industry, 638, 639 
Co-operation— 
Agriculture, 731 
Building Societies, 211 
Dairy Factories, 779 
Trading Societies, 210 
Copper, 170 
Cobar Mines, 171 
Prices, 164, 448 
Production, 171 
Works, 641, 642 
Copyright, 337 
Corn (see Maize). 
Coroners’ Courts, 324 
Cost of Living, Sydney, 449, 457, 530, 536 
Cottage Homes, Children, 474, 495 
Council— 
Executive, 32 
Legislative— 
Constitution, 37 
First, 30 
Municipal, Shire (see Government, 
Local). 
Privy, Appeals, 326, 336 
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vonntey Towns Water Supply, 555, 573, 
Courts— 
Admiralty, 327 
Appellate, 334 
Criminal, 335 
Full, 335 
High of Australia, 326, 334, 336 
Land, 334, 385 
Privy Council, 326, 336 
Quarter Sessions, 334 
Supreme, 335 
Bankruptcy, 329 
Children’s, 315, 318, 468, 473, 474,476 
Circuit, 332 
Coroners, 324 
District, 324 
Divorce, 330 
Equity, 328 
Fair Rents, 455 
Fees, 263 
Fines, 264, 318, 342 
High (of Australia), 56, 334, 336 
Higher, 333 
Industrial Arbitration — 
Commonwealth, 535 
State, 264, 325, 457, 524, 582 
Land Appeal, 334, 385 
Licensing, 320 
Lower (Magistrate’s), 315 
Marine Inquiry, 332 
Petty Sessions, 315 
Probate, 328 
Quarter Sessions, 333, 334 
Small Debts, 315, $19 
Supreme, 326, 336 
Wardens, 155 
Cows, 746, 755, 774. z 
Slaughtered, 429, 166 
Crayfishing, 437, 797, 799 
Cream, 646, 647, 777 
Crews, 356, 367 
Crime and Criminals (see Prisons) 
Criminal Appeal Court, 335 
Jurisdiction, 54, 56, 332. 
Criminals, Habitual, 344 
Influx Prevention, 350 
Crippled Children, 474 
Crops (see Agriculture) 
Area, 677 
Double, 681 
Liens, 234 
Relative Importance, 681 
Value, 682 
Crown Land (see also Land) 
Acts, 388, 390, 401 
Agents, 385 
Cultivated, 680 
Leases, 402, 406, 413 
Mining, 156, 414 
Cultivation (see Agriculture) 
Culverts, 590 
Curlwaa Irrigation Area, 738 
Currency, 193 
Coinage, 193 
Legal Tender, 193 
Metallic, 193 
Minting, 165, 193 
Receipts, 263 
Note, 57, 195 


Customs (see Commerce) 
and Excise Revenue, 252, 370 
Dacey Garden Suburb, 266, 509 
Dairy Industry Act, 441, 783 
Dairying, 774 
Bacon and Hams, 648, 781, 752 
Butter, 648, 774, 778 
By-products, 780 
Cattle, 755, 774 
Cheese, 647, 774, 779 
Coastal Districts, 774 
Employment, 515 
Exports, 784 
Factories, 647, 778 
Co-operative, 779 
Herd-testing, 784 
Implements, 786 
Inspection, 441, 465, 487, 783 
Instruction, 783 
Lard, 782 
Machinery, 786 
. Milk Standard, 441 
Supply, £41, 774 
Yield, 774, 776 
Prices, 442, 445, 449, 461 
Production, 774, 786 
Butter, 648, 774, 778 
Cheese, 647, 774, 779 
Milk, 774, 776 
Value, 462, 786 
Registration, 441 
Science Schools, 724, 783 
Share-farming, 684, 775 
Supervision, 441, 465, 487 
Swine, 781 
Value, 462, 786 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area, 264, 
266, 272, 510 
Darling River, Water Conservation, 743 
Daylight Saving, 58 
Dead Letters, 284 
Deaf, Mutism, 495 
Schools, 137, 495 
Dealers (Second-hand) Licenses, 322 
Deaths, 85 
Abdominal Tuberculvsis, 100 
Accidents, 111, 190, 306, 313, 541 
Ages, 91 
Apoplexy, 10] 
Appendicitis, 106 
Bright’s Disease, 106 
Bronchitis, 104 
Cancer, 100 
Causes, 91, 107 
Child-birth, 106 
Children, 87, 102 
Cirrhosis of Liver, 106 
Convulsions, 102 
Coroners’ Inquiries, 324 
Country Districts, 86 
Croup, 97 
Diabetes, 101 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis, 105 
Digestive Diseases, 105 
Diphtheria, 97 
Enteritis, 105 
Gastritis, 105 
Hemorrhage (Brain), 101 
Heart Disease, 103 
Hospitals, 484, 494 
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Deaths—coniinued, 


Illegitimate Children, 88,.109 


Index of Mortality, 91 
Infants, 87, 102, 107 
Infectious Diseases, 91 
Influenza, . 97 
In gaols, 348 . 
Inquests, 324 
Insanity, 102, 494 
Measles, 93: 
Meningitis; 101 
Metropolis, 86 
Nephritis, 106 
Phthisis, 98 
Pneumonia, 104 
Prisons, 348 
Rates— 

Australian States, 85 


Country and Urban, 86: 


Diseases, ‘93 
General, 85 
Infants, 87, 102 
In Ages, 91 
Registration, 74 
Scarlet Fever, 95 
Seasonal Occurrence, 109: 
Smallpox, 94. — ; 
Suicides, 111 
Tuberculosis, 97 
Lungs, 98 
Meninges, 100 
Typhoid Fever, 93 
Violence, 110 
Whooping Cough, 96: 
Debentures, 271 
ps 
- Bankruptcy, 230 
Courts, Small, 315, 318 
Imprisonment, 349 
Local Authorities, 568 
Postponement Act, 52 
Public, 247, 274, 275, 276 
Security, 281 
tate Commissioners,. 279 
Dedications of Land, 397 
Defence, 44 
Australian Navy, 49 
Cadets, 47 
Citizen Forces, 48 


Conscription Referendum, 36,. 58 


European War, 51 


Exemptions from Service, 45, 46 


Expenditure, 272 
Factories, 50, 664 
Forces, 46 
Cadet, 47 
Citizen, 48 
Expeditionary-~ 
Military, ‘46. 
Naval, 50 
Junior Cadets, 47 
Land, 46 


Land for Soldiers, 58;. 396, 419° 


Legislation, 44, 52, 55 
Liability for Service, 45 
Military, 46 

Board, 45 


Service Referendum, 36, 58 


Training, 45: 
Militia, 48 


Défence—continued. 
Naval, 48 
Board, 45 
Force, 50 es 
House, Royal, 50 
Navy— 
Australian, 49 
Imperial, 48° 
Reserve, 50 
Station, 49: 
Training, 50 
Ship “ Tingira,” 50: 
Rifle Clubs, 48 » ; ; 
Senior Cadets, 48 ! 
Small Arms Factory; 50 - : 
Soldiers’ Club, 51 ~ i 
Repatriation, 57 
Settlement, 58, 396; 419: 
Uniform Railway Gauge, 308: 
Universal Training, 45 
University Course, 145. 
War— 
Expeditionary Forces, 41. 
Legislation, 52 
Pensions, 57 
Demonstration Farms, 723, 726 
Density of Population, 60; 65 
Municipal. Areas,. 65,66, 68 
Dentists, 149 
Clinic, 148,.478 
Dental Board, 149- 
Hospital, 148, 149, 481 
Inspection of School Children, tS; 478 
Registration, 149- 
School, 149; 478 
Departures, 64 (see: Emigration) 
Deposits— 
Bank, 203 
Building Societies, ‘211 
Savings Bank, 137, 207 
Trading Bank, 203 : 
Trading and Investment Companies, 
210 
Deserted Wives and Children, 344, 467, 
474 
Designs and Trade Marks, 55, 337 Pd 
Destitute Children’s Society Act, 53: 
Destitution—Public Expenditure, 486, 
470, 482, 485, 489: 
Diamonds, 186 
Drills, 160 
Diatomaceous Harth, 190 
Discount Rates; 204 : 
Disease, Animals, 465,766 
Meat, 468 oi 
Persons— co. 
Causes of Death, 91 
Classification, 9E 
Contagious, 91, 99, 348,.486 
Hospital Tr eatment, 465, 484 
Industrial, 543° rd 
Laboratory, 465 as 
Lead Poisoning, 192 
Notifiable (Infectious), 91,. 995, 480, 
486 
Quarantine, 366, 486 
School Children, 480 
Seasonal Prevalence, 109! 
Treatment, 465,484, 486 
Plants, 366, 465 
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Dislocations, Industrial, :532 
Duration, 538 
Legislation, 624, 526, 532, 534, 
539 


Settlements, 534 . 
Dispensaries— ; 
Friendly Society, 498. 
Tuberculosis, 488 
Distilleries, 646, 655 
Distribution of Food, 455 
Bread, 439 
Fish, 436 
Meat, 430 
Milk, 442 
District Courts, 263, $04 * 
Dividends of Banks, 205 
Divorce, 330° 
Courts, 330 
Grounds of Suit, 331 : 
ae Canses ‘Jurisdiction, 
0 : 
Petitions, 331 
Re-marriage, 78 
Sex, of Petitioners, 331. 
Docks and Slips, 272, 363, 666 
Dogs— 
Cattie and Sheep, 770: 
Native, 770 
Registration, 252, 263, 323, 770 
Domestic ‘Science, 136 
Wages, 537 
Donkeys, 745, 762 
‘Prices, 764 
Double Cro ping, 681 | 
Drainage Works, 575 
Drawbacks, Customs, 370 
Dreadnought Farm Trust, 728 
Dredging— 
Gold, 166: : 
Leases, 157, 166; 414: 
Output, 166 
Plant, 166 
Tin, 166 
Drilts, Diamond and other, 160 
Drink dace Beverages) 
Drugs— 
Factories, 669 
Protection and Standardisation, 442 
Drunkenness, 345. 
Dry Farming, 692 
Dumb persons, 137. 
Duties— 
Customs, 55, 252, 369 
Estate (deceased), 57, 252, 261 
Excise, 252, 369 
Stamp and Probate, 62, 237, 247, 251 
Dwellings, 508 
Building Societies, 211. 
Fair Rents Act, 455 - 
Garden Suburbs, 266, 509 
Housing Board, 509 
Municipal Provisien, Sees: 510, 
551 
Occupied, 508 
Rents, 455, 458, 460, 509 
State ‘Advances, 510 
Workers, 509, 551 
Early Closing— 
Factories and shops, ‘538, 593 © 
Hotels, 54, 320 


Economics, University Course, 136. 
Education, 113 oa 
Ages of Students, 120° 
Agriculture, 136, 141, 723: 
Annual Cost, State Schools, 121 
Art Gallery, 154, 
* Attendance of Students, 15, 118) 
469 
Blind, 137, 495 
Bursaries, 140, 147 © 
War, 143 
Business Colleges, 135 
Census Records,.113 
Centualisation of ‘Schools, 123 
Commercial, 135. 
Conservatorium of Music, 154 
Continuation Schools, 125 
Cookery:Claxses, 186 
Deaf and Dumb, 137, .495 
Diffusion, 113 
District Schools, 127 
Domestic Schools, 137- 
Enrolment, 118° wv 
Examinations, 139° , 
Expenditure, State, 117, 121, 247 
Fees, Training, 263 
Higher, 125 
Illiteracy, 113 
Industrial Schools, 137, 475 
Inspection, 131 
Kindergarten, 134 
Leaving Certificate, 139. — 
Libraries, 152 : 
Medical Inspection of Pupils, “138, 
478 
Montessori Methods, 185 
Museums, 152 
Music, Conservatorium, 154 
Parents & Citizens’ Asseciations, 13 
Private Schools, 118, 131 
Ages af Scholars, 120 
Attendance, 19, 132 
Denominational, 131 
Enrolment, 118, 132 
Teachers, 118, 132 
Qualifying Certificate, 139 
Ragged Schools, 138 
Railway Institute, 135 
Reformatories, 137, 475 
Religion— 
Instruction in State Schools, 121 
of Scholars, 120 
Rhodes Scholarship, 147 
Savings Banks, School, 137 
Scholarships, 140, 147 
Schools— 
Ages of Students, 120 
Agricultural, 136 
Attendance, 115,.119, 469 
Boards, 131 
Bursaries, 140, 147 
Denomination, 120 
Enrolment, 118 
Kindergarten, 134 
ape 131 : 
‘ Ragged Schools, 133 
ydney Grammar, 132 
stientife Societies, 151 
State Schools— 
/ Ages of Students, 120 
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Education—continued. Employment—sontinued, 

State Schools—eontinued, Awards, Industrial, 527, 528, 535 
Attendance, 120 Children, 160, 468, 537, 620 
Classification, 124 Dairying, 515 
Consolidation, 123 Dislocations, 530, 532 
Continuation, 125 ; Disputes, 524, 529, 535 
District, 127 : Early Closing, 538 
Evening, 126 Employees— 

Expenditure, 122 Sex Distribution, 515 
Farm, 137 Unions— 
High, 126 Industrial, 524, 526, 535 
Industrial, 137, 475 Trade, 519 
Kindergarten, 135 Employers— 
‘Montessori Methods, 135 Liability, 543 

Primary, 124 Uniona= 
pope Industrial, 524, 526, 535 

eformatory, 137, 475 Trade, 521, 522 

? ’ 

School Boards, 114, 131 Factories, 515, 595, 617 
Secondary, 125 ‘Adults, 621 
Subsidised, 124 eet bu ti 
8 ‘or, 125 Age Distribution, 621 
Teacher, 127 Children, 469, 537, 620, 623 
Technical 133 Occupational Status, 625 

College. 133 Sex Distribution, 621 

ald Time Worked, 596, 616, 627 
Enrolment of Students, 134 
i Wages, 595, 606 
Expenditure, 122 = sO 
Hich School, 126 Women, 621, 623 
WB eee? Females, 515, 537, 595, 621, 623 
Scholarships, 141 Hours, 538 
> 

ee ee 133 Importation of Labour, 516 

Travelling Scholarships, 141 Industrial— 

Truancy toe. 115, 469 Accidents, 541 

University of Sydney, 144 Agreements, 526, 529, 530, 535 

War Bursaries, 143” Arbitration, 325, 524, 534 

Eggs— Diseases, 543 

Consumption, 422 Diocese 5 

Tayin Ye iti isputes, 9 2 

Pie ce Deena tee Legislation, 520, 524, 530, 534 

Production, 787 Unions, 524, 526, 535 

Intermittency, 540 
Eight-Hour Committees, 523 Labour— 
Kight-Hours Act, 538 Exchanges, 540 
Elections— Federations, 523 

Commonwealth, 34, 58 Settlements, 420 

Franchise— Legislation, 520, 524, 534, 537, 541, 
Commonwealth Parliament, 33, 58 543. 

Local Government, 547, 548, 550 Living Wage, 457, 527, 536 
State Parliament, 37, 54 Manufacturing, 515, 595, 617 
Legislation, 33, 37, 38, 54, 58 Minimum Wage, 537 
State, 37, 54 - Mining, 160, 515 
Electorates Distribution, 39 Occupations, 515, 625 
Electricity— ; Outworkers, 541, 625 

Coal Cutting, 183 Pastoral, 515 

Factory, 605, 672 Primary Producers, 515 

Generation, 672 Prisoners, 347 

Light, 672 Railways and Tramways, 314 

Municipal . Plants, 559, 578 Rates of Wages, 161, 368, 536 

Power, 605, 672 Registry Offices— 

Railways, 297 Labour Exchanges, 540 

State Power Supply, 266, 674 Shipping, 367 

Telegraphs, 286 Sex Distribution, 515 

Tramways, 310, 674 Shipping, 367 

Emigration, 64, 517 : Strikes and Lockouts, 530, 532 
Employment, 515 . Causes, 534 

Agencies, 540 Convictions, 530 

Agreements, 526, 529, 530, 535 Duration, 533 

Agriculture, 515, 719 ~ Results, 534 

Apprenticeship, 52, 133, 467, 527, Settlements, 534 

531, 539 Teachers, 118, 127, 132 


Arbitration, Industrial, 325, 524, 534 Trade Unions, 519 
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Employment—continued. Expenditure, Public—continued, 
Unemployment, 540 Local Government, 558, 562, 571 
Relief, 540 Endowment, 247, 591 
Unions-— Mines, 247 
Industrial, 524, 526, 535 Parliamentary Government, 43 
- Trade, 519 Pensions, 504 
Wages— Police and Prison Services, 247, 350 
Boards, 523, 525, 527, 528 Postal Services, 290 
Factories, 596, 616, 627 Railway, 265, 266, 299 
Minimum, 537 - Roads and Bridges, 591 
Rates, 161, 368, 536 State Children, 469 §~ 
Women and Girls, 515, 537 Sydney Harbour Trust, 265, 266 
Workmen’s Insurance, 543 System, 243 
Endowment— Tramway, 265, 266, 311 
Bursary, 142 Water Supply and Sewerage, 265, 
Municipalities, 247, 565, 591 266, 582, 585 
Shires, 247, 548, 570, 591 ; Experiment Farms, 137, 723, 725 
University, 147 Plots, 693, 729 
Enemy Contracts Annulment, 54, 56 Explosives, 263, 664 
Trading, 55 Exports, 371, 378 —. 
Engineering— : Annual Average, 371 
Local Government Certificate, 151 Australian Produce, 380 
Mining Certificate, 158 Bacon and Hams, 784 
University, 145 Bounties, 626 
Works, 641, 643 Butter, 784 
Ensilage, 707, 775 Cattle, 757 
Entertainment Tax, 57, 252, 261 Cheese, 784 
Enumeration, Census, 59 Coal, 182 
Equity Jurisdiction, 328 Domestic Produce, 380 
Estates— Dairying, 784 
Absentees, 237 Pastoral, 769 
Deceased Persons, 236, 328 Hides, 770 
Duties Tax, 252, 261 Horses, 758 
Intestate, 237, 329 Fruit, 719 
Land Tax, 251, 254, 256 Inspection, 370 
Probate, 52,57, 237, 251, 254, 261, 328 Legislation, 55 
Real— Meat, 370, 429, 434, 435, 767 
Mortgages, 233 Plants, 719 
Transactions, 231 Prices, 449 : 
Resumption, 414 Rabbits and Hares, 772 
Estimates of Population, 62 Skins, 772 
Examinations— Re-exports, 382 
Medical—School Children, 138, 478 Ships’ Stores, 383 
School, 139 . Supervision, 369 
University, Public, 139 Tallow, 769 
Exchange of Land, 391 Timber, 792 
Exchange Rates, 204 To British Possessions, 372, 380 
Settlement, Banks, 205 Foreign Countries, 372, 380 
Exchanges, Labour, 540 United Kingdom, 372, 380 
Excise— Values, 371, 378 
Duties, 252, 370 Vegetables, 719 
Legislation, 369 , Wheat, 56, 697 
Revenue, 252, 370 Wool, 752 
Executions, 343 : Wool Tops, 626 
Executive Council, 32 Extradition, 349 
Exemptions, Defence Training, 45, 46 Eyesight of School Children, 478 
Expectation of Life— : Factories, 593 
Friendly Societies, 213 Accidents, 541 
Expenditure, Public, 243, 246 Act, 541, 593 
Advances, 247 Age of Employees, 621 
Agriculture, 247 Boiler Inspection, 542 
Business Undertakings, 266 Bounties for Products, 175, 626 
Education, 117, 122 Buildings, 604 ; 
General Government, 264 Capital Investments, 595, 596, 603 
Hospitals and Charities, 247, 466, Child Labour, 468, 537, 620 
: 470, 482, 488, 494 Classification — 
Immigration, 281, 517 Aerated Waters, 646, 65 
Interest on Public Debt, 247 - Agricultural— ; 
Land, 247 mplements, 641 


Loan, 270, 272 Products, Treating, 627 
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Factories —continued. 
“Classification—continued, 


Ale, 646, 654 

Arms, 664 

Art Metal, 641, 642 

Bacon Curing, 646, 647, 648: 


’. Basketware, 675 


Bedding, 667 

Beer, 646, 654 

Billiard-table Making, 664 

Biscuits, 424, 646, 650 

Boats, 364, 666 

Boiling Down, 627 

Books, 662 

Boot and Shoe, ‘657, 659 

Bottles, 635 

Box, 638 : 

Brass aud Copper, 641, 642 

Breweries, 425,646, 654 

Bricks, 266, 632 

Brooms and Brushes, 675 

Butter, 646, 647 

Butterine, 646, 649 

Cabinetmaking. 667 

Candle, 630, 631 fs 

Cap, 657, 661 = 

Case, 638 2 

Cement, 632, 635 

Chaff-cutting, Corn-crushing, 627, 
630 

Cheese, 646, 647 

Chemicals, 669 

Cigars and Cigarettes, 646, 656 

Clay Works, 632, 637 

Clothing and Textiles, 266, 657 
660 

Coackbuilding, 664 

Coke Works, 184, 594, 671 «: 

Condensed Milk, 646, 649 

Condiments, 646, 655 

Confectionery, 646, 650 

Cooperage, 638, 639 

Co-operative Dairy, 779 

Cordage, 657, 662 

Cordials, 646, 654 

Cornflour, 646, 650 

‘Creameries, 646, 647 

‘Cutlery, 641, 642 

Cyani le Works, 644 

Cycles, 664 

Dairy, 647, 779 

Defence Supplies, 50, .664 

Distilleries, 646, 655 

Docks and Slips, 363, 666 

Dressmaking, 657 

Drugs 669 

Dye Works, 657 

Electricity, 266, 605, 672 

Electroplating, 671 

Electrotyping, 663 

Engineering, 641, 648 ~ 

‘Explosives, 664 

Fellmongering, 627, 680 

Fertilisers, 669 ; 

Flour Mills, 646, 651,: 669 . 

Food and Drink, 646 

Foundries, 641 

Freezin, ng Works, Hinge) 646, 649 

Fruit Canni 

Furniture, 66, a 


Factories—continued. 


Classification— continued. 
Farriers, 657 
Galvanised Iron, 641, 643. <3 
Gasworks, 576, 672, 674 
Glass, 632, 634 . ahy 
Grease, 630 ; 
Hat, 657, 661 : 

Heat, Light, and d Power, 67 
Hosiery, 657, 65: 
Ice, 646, 655 
Ink, Polish, &c., 670- ie 
Instruments, Musical, 664 

Surgical and Scientific, 670. - 
Iron Works, 175, 594, 641, 643° 
Jam, 646, .652 ne 
J ewellery, 671 
Joinery, 266, 638, 639 
Kerosene, 185, 672 
Knitting, 657, 658 
Lamps, 6,3 
Lead Mills, 641 
Leatherware, 659, 675 
Lime Works, 266. 632, 635 
Machinery, 641, 664 
Malting, 646, 656 
Manures, Artificial, 669 
Marble, 632, 636 
Margarine, 646, 647, 649 
Meat Preserving, 646, 649 
Medicines, 669 
Metal Works, 641, 642 
Milk, Condensed, 646, 649 ° 
Millinery, 657 
Mills—- 

Flour, 646, 651 ° :. 

Saw, 638, 640, 792 

Sugar, 646,653 

Tweed and Wooliens, 657, 658 
Minor Wares, 675 ; 
Motors, 665 
Musical Instruments, 664 
Nailmaking 64° 
Oatmeal, 646, 650 
Oils and Fats,.630, 675 
Oilskins, 657 
Ore Dressing, 173, Al, 644 
Paints and Varnishes, 669 
Papermaking, 662 
Pastoral Products, 627 
Perambulator, 665 
Photo Engraving, 662 
Pickles, 646, 652 
Pipes, 632, 638 
Pottery, Earthenware, 632,638 - 
Preserving Works— 

Fruit, 646, 652 

Meat, 646, 649 
Printing, ‘662 
Railway Workshops, 641, 683 
Raw Materials, 627 . 
Refineries— 

Metal, 644 

Sugar, 646, 653 

Tallow, 627, 629 
Spam 646, 649, 650, 655 
Rope, 657, 662 
Saddlery, ‘664 
Sailmaking, 657, 662 |. 
Sauces, 646, 652 5 
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Factories—continued:. 
Classification—continued. 
Sausage-skin making, 627 
Saw Mills, 266, 638, 640,, 792 
Scientific Instruments, 670 
Ship Building, 364, 666: 
Shirts, Ties, 657, 662 
Slate, 632, 636: 
Slop. Clothing, 657 _ 
Small Arms, 50, 664. 
Smelting, 173,641, 644 
Soap, 630, 631 
_ Spices, 646, 655 
Stereoty ping; 663 
Stone, 632, 636 
Stoves and Ovens, 641, 645 
Sugar Mills, Refinery, 646, 653 
Surgical Appliances, 670. 
' Tailoring, 657 
Tallow Refining, 627, 629° 
Tanneries,. 627, 629: 
Tents, Tarpaulins, 637, 662 
Tiles, 632. 
Timepieces, 671 
Tinsmithing, 641, 645 
Tobacco, 646, 656 
Toys,. 675 
Tramway Workshops, 641, 643 
Tweed Mills, 657, 658 
Umbrellas, 676 
Uplolstering, 667 
Vehicles, 664 
Vinegar, 646; 652° 
_ Waggor Building, 664, 
Wickerware, 675 : 
Wine Distilleries, 655 
Wire-working, 641, 645° 
Wood-werking, 638, 641 
' Wool Tops, 630 
Woollen Mills, 657,, 658° 
Woolscouring, 627, 630 - 
Country; 597, GOK, 604 
Employment, 515 
Children, 469, 537, 620 
Women and Girls, 515, 5387, 595, 
621, 623 
Establishments, 597 
*- Logation, 597 
Size, 601 
Expansion, 595 
Fuel used, 595, 609. 
_ Hours of Work, 537. 
» Inspeetion,. 541, 593 
Juveniles employed, 469, 620, 623 
‘ Eand and Buildings, 604 
Legislation, 469, 537;.541, 593 
' Machinery-and Plant, 605, 616 
Materials used,.595, 609: 
Metropolitan, 597, 601, 604, 616 
Outworkers, 541, 625 
Production, 462, 609 
Registration, 593 
Salaries, 595, 606, 609, 616 
Size of Establishments, 601 
State (see Government) 
Time Worked, 596, 616, 627 
Value of Production, 462, 609 
Wages, 596, 606, 609, 618 


Women Employed, 515; 537, 595, 


G21, 623 


Fair Rents Act, 455 
Fallowing, 693: 


. FAQ. Standard Wheat. 696 


Fares, Ferry, 359 
Farm Home, Children, 474 
Farming and Farms (see also Agriculture, 
Bees, 787 
Closer Settlement, 414, 418 
Dairying, 7.74 
Experiment, 137}, 
Fallowing, 693 
-Farmers’ Plots, 693, 729 
Winter Schools,, 723}, 
Implements, 641, 719 
Irrigation, 396,.7365. 
Methods, 692 
Poultry, 786 
Produce Markets, 443 
Prices, 444, 699, 709, 785 
Schools, 187 > 
Share, 684,690: 
Farrer— 
Scholarships, 142° 
Wheats, 693 
Fat Stock Prices, 763: 
Fats and Oils, 630 
Federal Capital Territory, 18,22, 37, 385, 
550 : 
Federal Elections, 34 
Government, 31 
Parliament, 33° 
Federation (see Australia) 
Labour, 523: 
Feeble-minded, 474, 495° .- * 
Female— 2, <8 
Labour, Factories, 537, 621, 623 
Prisoners, 344 | 
Fences, Rabbit-proof,, 771 
Ferries, 359, 564,, 590 
Private, Sydney Harbour, 359 
State, 359 
Fertilisers,, 669 
Finance—. 
Private, 193 
Assurance, 214 
Banking, 197° 
Companies, 209: 
Co-operative Societies— 
Building, 211 
Trading, 210 
Currency, 193. 
Friendly Societies, 212, 498 
Hospital, 482° 
Insurance, 225. 
Local Government, 551, 558, 570, 
591 
Mortgages, 233° 
«- Probates, 237, 328 
Property, 236, 240, 552 
- Real Estate, 231, 233 
Savings Banks, 137, 206, 207 
Trade Unions, 521. : 
University, 146. 
Public, 243 “ 
Commonwealth— > 
Australian Notes, 57, 195 
Bank of Australia, 57, 206 
Bounties, 175, 185, 189, 627, 732 
Coinage, 193. 
Customs (see Commerce) 
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Finance (Public)—continued, 


Finance (Public)—continued, 
Commonwealth—continued. 


State— continued. 


Financial Relation with States, 56, Funds—continued. 
2820 Special Deposits, 267 
Immigration, 64 Trust, 267 


Pensions, 57, 58 
Postal Business, 290 
Referenda, 35, 58 
Taxation, 57, 252, 257, 259 
War Loans, 52, 56 
State— 
Accounts, 243, 249, 268, 270, 271 
Appropriations, Loan, 270 
Banking, 243 
Commonwealth, Relations with, 
56, 282 
Debt, 274 
Accounts— 
General, 271 
Railways, 270 
Appropriations, 270 
Interest, 247, 271, 275 
Loans, 270 
Cost of Raising, 277 
Repayment, 279 
Security, 281 
Sinking Funds, 279 
Stock, 279, 280 
Local Issues, 277 
Quotations, 279 
Treasury Bills, 56, 271, 279, 280 
Expenditure, 243, 246 
Agriculture, 247 
sare Undertakings, 247, 265, 
6 
Closer Settlement: Account, 249 
Education, 117, 122, 247 
Governmental, 264 
Hospitals and Charities, 247, 
466, 470, 482, 488, 494 
Immigration, 281, 517 
Industrial Undertakings, 266 


Lands, 247 ‘ 

Loan, 271 

Logal Government and Roads, 
247, 591 

Mining, 247 


Prospecting Vote, 158 

Parliament, 43 

Pensions, 502 

Per Capita, 253 

Police and Prison Services, 247, 
350 

Public Debt Interest, 247 

Reduction, 247 

Public Works, 247, 249 

Railways and Tramways, 247, 
265, 266, 299, 311 

Sydney ‘Harbour Trust, 247, 
265, 266 

System, 243 

Trading Concerns, 247, 265, 266 

Water Supply and Sewerage, 
247, 265, 266, 582 

Funds— 

Closer Settlement, 249, 414 

Consolidated Revenue, 245 

Public Works, 249 

Sinking, 279. 


Loans, 271 
Account, 270, 271 
Appropriations, 270 
Character of Stock, 280 
Cost of Raising, 277 
Date of Maturity, 277 
Expenditure, 272 
Funded Stock issued locally, 277 
Interest, 247, 271, 275 
Public Debt, 274 
Railways Account, 270 


Rates of Interest, 276 

Redemptions and Sinking Fund, 
279 

Security, 281 

Stock Issued, 280 
Quotations, 279 

Treasury Bills, 56, 271, 279, 280 

Local Government, 551, 556, 570, 

591 

Endowment, 247 

Municipalities, 565, 591 

Shires, 548, 570, 591 


Pensions, 502 
Relations with Commonwealth, 
56, 282 
Revenue, 243, 246 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area, 
264, 266 
Fees for Services, 263 
Fines and Forfeitures, 264 
Harbour Dues, &c., 263 
Industrial Undertakings, 247, 
264, 266 
Land, 247, 261, 413 
Licenses, 247, 251, 322 
Mining, 262, 413 
Mint, 263 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, 
266 
Pilotage, &c., 263 
Railways and ?Tramways, 247, 
266, 299, 311 
Registration of Dogs, 252, 263 
Services Rendered, 247, 263 
Sources, 247 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 247, 266 
Taxation, 247, 251, 252 
Water Supply and Sewerage, 
247, 266, 582 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates, 
&c., 252, 263. 
Taxation, 52, 251 
Betting, 52, 247, 251, 256 
Income, 52, 247, 251, 254, 255, 
259 
Land, 251, 252, 254, 256 
Local Government, 573 
Motor, 52, 247, 252, 254 
Probate, 52, 247, 251, 252 
Stamp Duties, 251, 252, 254 
Totalizator, 52, 247, 251, 252 
War-time Profits, 57 


Filion: Imposed by Courts, 264, 318, 842 


INDEX; 


Fire— 
Brigades, 226, 573 
Clay, 190 
Commissioners, 226, 551, 573 
Inquests, 324 
Insurance, 225 
Occurrences, 574 
Firms, Registration, 209 
First Aid, 339, 489 
Mines, 192, 489 
First Offenders, 343 
Fish and Fisheries— 
Acclimatisation, 799 
Boats and Gear, 795, 801 
Bounty, 626 
Canning, 437 
Conditions of Industry, 424, 435 
Consumption, 421, 424, 461 
Control, 424, 795 
Crabs, 424, 797 
Crayfish, 424, 437, 797, 799 
Distribution, 436 
Employment, 795, 801 
Industry, 435, 795 
Inspection, 443 
Investigation, 799 
Licenses, 795 
Marketing, 436, 443 
Nets, 438 
Oysters, 424, 437, 795, 797, 799, 800 
Potentialities of Fisheries, 799 
Prawns, 424, 797 
Prices, 436, 438, 461 
Production, 462, 796, 797 
Supply, 435, 796 
Trawling, 424, 437, 795 
Value of Production, 462, 797 
Whaling, 797, 799 
Flocks, Sheep, 748 
Flour— 
Consumption, 42), 424, 461 
Milling, 646, 651, 669 
Prices, 453 
Retail, 450, 461 
Wholesale, 439, 445, 448 
Used for Biscuits, 424 
Bread, 424, 439 
Fodder, Green, 707 
Food— 
Consumption, 421, 461 
Distribution, 455 
Factories, 646 
Inspection, 441, 442, 443 
Prices, 452, 459 
Retail, 434, 438, 439, 442, 449, 461 
Wholesale, 433, 435, 440, 442, 444 
Purity, 441, 442, 487 
‘ Standardisation, 442 
Supply, 421 
Bread, 439 
Fish, 435 
Fruit, 440, 796 
Meat, 429, 766 
Milk, 441, 776 
Vegetables, 440, 717 
Foreign Countries, Trade, 372, 378, 380 
Forestry, 789 - 
Area of Forested Lands, 789 
Commercial Timbers, 791 
Department, 789 


Forestry—conlinued. 
Grazing Rights, 790, 793 
Growth of Timber, 791 
Industries, 792 
Interstate Conferences, 794 
Licenses and Permits, 793 
Nurseries, 792 
Occupation Permit, 793 
Plantations, 792 
Prison Labour, 347, 792 
Reserves, 412, 791 
Revenue, 414, 793 
Ringbarking, 793 
Royal Commission, 789 
Royalties, 793 
Saw Mills, 266, 638, 640 
Tanning Bark, 629 
‘Timber— 
- Licenses, 414, 793 
Physics, 793 
Rate of Growth, 791 
Royalty, 793 
Tree Planting— 
Local Authorities, 794 
State, 792 
Value of Production, 462 
Foundation of New South Wales, 30 
Foxes, 770 
Franchise— 
Local Government, 547, 548 
Parliamentary— 
Absent Voting, 39 
Commonwealth, 33, 58 
State, 38, 54 
Women’s, 38 
Freehold Lands, 397 
Freights, 358 
utter, 358, 786 
Meat, 358 
Produce, 358 
Shipping, 358 
Wheat, 56, 358 
Wool, 358 
Friendly Societies, 212, 496 
Frozen Meat, 358, 435, 646, 649, 767 
Fruit— 
Canning, 646, 652 
Citrus, 714, 716 
Gardens, 714 
Imports, 719 
Marketing, 443 
Prices, 440, 454 
Production, 714 
Supply, 440, 714 
Fuel used in Factories, 595, 609 
Fugitive Offenders, 349 
Funds (see Finance)— 
Charitable Relief, 53, 490 
Closer Settlement, 249, 414 
Consolidated Revenue, 245 
Friendly Societies, 212, 496 
Hospital, 483 
National Relief, 53, 490 
Public Works, 249 
Trade Unions, 521 
Trusts and Special Deposits, 267 
War Relief, 57, 490 
Furniture Factories, 667, 669 
Furs, 657 
Gaol (see Prisons) 
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Gardens— 
Botanic, 592 
Fruit, 714 
Market, 717 
School, 136 
Zoological, 592 
Gasworks, 576, 672, 674: 
Gauge— 
Railways,, 308 
Tramways, 310 
Gem Stones, 186 
Geography, 18 . 
Area—Australia, 18 
New South Wales, 18, 385 
Boundaries, 18 
Capital City, 22 
Federal, 22 
Meteorology, 23 
Plains, 19 
Rainfall, 24 
Seasons, 24] 
Surface, 19 
Territorial Divisions, 385 
Tides, 29 
Winds, 24 
Geology— 
Formation, 20, 180 
Museum, 153 
Surveys, 155 
Goats, 745,.761. 
Gold, 165 
Alluvial, 165 
Bullion, 200 
Cobar Field, 171 
Coinage, 193 
Currency, 193 
Dredging, 166 
Miners, 160 
Minting, 193 
Output, 165 
Plant, 163 
Prices, 164 
Production, 165 
Quartz, 165: 
Received.at Mint; 165 
Reserves, 202 
Goods, Carriage—. 
Railway, 303 
Sea, 369 
Tramway, 313 
Gourd Crops, 718 
Government, Commonwealth, 31 (see also 
Australia) 
Docks, 272, 363 
Local, 547 
Acts, 547 
Areas, 65, 549 
Balanes-sheets, 559, 567, 572 
Boards and Trusts, 573 
Bridges, 272, 295, 588, 590: _ 
Certificates of Qualification, 151 
Cities, 22, 548 
City of Sydney, 550 
Fimances, 557 
Councils, 547 
Country— 
Municipalities, 65, 68, 549 
io Water Supply, 555, 573, 
585 . 
Divisions, 65, 549 


Government—coniinucd. 
Endowments— 
Municipalities, 247, 565, 591 
Shires, 247, 548,570, 591. 
Expenditure, Municipalities, 558 
562 
Shires, 571 
Extension Act, 548 
Ferries, 359, 564, 590 
Finances 551, 556, 570, 591 
Franchise, 547, 548, 
Income, 557, 565, 570 
Incorporation, 547 
Legislation, 547 
Lighting, 576 
Loans, 549, 568, 572 
Municipalities, 65, 547 
Country, 65, 550 
Loans, 568 
Markets, 436, 443, 558 
Population, 65, 550 
Rating, 554 
Roads, 589, 
Sewerage, 575 
Suburban, 65 
Parks, 592 
Rating, 547, 554 
Roads, 272, 589: 
Sewerage, 575, 579, 584 
. Shires; 65, 547 : 
Suburbs, 65, 550; 555, 562 
Sydney, 65, 550. 
Finances, 557 
Greater, 550 
Progress, 561 
Taxation,, 573 
Valuations, 547, 551 
Water and Sewerage—-. 
Country Towns, 575 
Hunter District, 586 
Metropolitan, 579. 58¢ 
State, 30 
Abattoirs, 430, 766 
Aid— 
Hospitals .and. Charities, 466, 
482, 489 
Mining, 158 
Religion, 511 
Settlers, 208, 273,.419, 731 
Asylums,. 466, 485: 
Bakery, 266 
Banks, 52, 207 
Brickworks, 266, 633, 634 
Building Construction; 266, 637 
Children’s. Relief, 467, 469, 472 
. Coal Mines, 184. 
Concrete Works, 636 
Constitution, 30, 52: 
Convalescent Hospitals,. 486 
Expenditure (sce Finance) 
Factory— 
Butter, Cheese,, Bacon, 648 
Canning, 652 
Clothing, 661 
Furniture, 669 
Ferries, 359 
Forest’ Nursery, 792 
Hospitals, 466, 486, 487, 492 
Housing Areas, 264, 266, 272,509 
Industrial Undertakings; 266 


Government—continued, 
State—continued, 
Infants’ Homes, 471 vo 
Labour Exchanges, 540 
Lime Works, 636 
Litigation, 336 
Monier Pipe Works, 636 _ 
Motor Garage, 266 : 
Pensions, 502 
Quarries, 188, 266, ‘637 
Railways, 247, 266, 270, :272, 292 
Relief Orders, 490 
Revenue (see Finance} 
Savings Banks, 52, 207 
Schools, 114 ~ 
Shipping Offices, 367 
Tourist Bureau, 22 
Tramways, 247, 266, 272, 292, 310 
Trawling, 266, 424, 437, 7H 
Governor-General, 32 
Governor, State, 32 
Gradients of Railways, 298 .. 
Grading of Wheat, 696 
Grammar Schoo], Sydney, 132 
Grasses, Artificially Sown, 707 .* 
Grazing (see Pastoral Industry) 
Permits, 790, 793 
Great Britain, Trade, 37), ue 
Greater Sydney, 550 . 
Groceries— 
Consumption, 421, 461 
Distribution, 454 
Manufacture, 454, 655 
Prices, 449, 453, 458 
Protection and Standardisation, 442 
Guardianship of Infants, 467,469 .. . 
Habitual Criminals, 344 
Ham (see Bacon) 
Handling of Wheat, -696 
Harbour (see also Ports) 
Coffs, 425 
Darling Resumed Area, 264, 266, 272 
Ferries, 359 
Finances, 247, 265,'266, 272 — 
Licenses, 360 
Lights, 362 
Navigation, 263, 272, 360 
Sydney, 356, 359 
Tides, 29 
Trust, 44, 351 
Hares, 422 
Hawkers and Pedlers’ Livenses,.251, 252 
322, 443 
Hawkesbury— 
Agricultural College, 137, 141,723, 
783 
Railway Bridge, 295 
Hay— 
Area, 706 
Prices, 445 
Production, 706 - e 
Hay Irrigation Settlement, 738 -. 
Hazardous Occupations, 501 
Health Board, 441,465, :487 . 
Department of Public, 465 
Herds— ; 
' Dairy, 746,774 - 
Testing, 784 _ 
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Hides— 
Export, 770 
Prices, 447 ‘ 
Tanning, 627, 629 °° 
High Court of Australia, 56, 326, 334, 336 
High Schools, 126, 136 
Scholarships, 140° 
History— 
Australian Index, 1 
Historical Society, 151 
New South Wales, 1 
Holdings, Land— 
Acquisition, 386 
Area, 680 
Conversion of Tani ieee 5 399 
Cultivated, 682 
Suburban, 394 . 
Homes—- 
Aboriginal, 467 
Cottage, 474, 495 
Farm, 474 
Government, Infants, 472 
Infants’, Licensed, 471 
Mothers and Infants, 472 
Nursing Board, 465, 470 
State Advances, 510. 
Workers, 509, 625° 
Homesteads— 
Farms, 393 
Grant, .392 
Selection, 392, 413, 420 - 
Horse— 
Brands, 762 
Breeding, 757 
Exports, 758 
Imports, 758 
In Various Countries, 760 
Prices, 764 
Stallions, 759 
Stud Farm, : Government, 728. 
Veterinary Examinations, 7 7159 
Hosiery Factories, 657, 658 
Hospitals, — 
Advisory Board, 465 
Asylum, 466, 486 
Babies, 486, 472 
Clinics, 148 
Coast, 466 
Consumptive, 466, 487 
Convalescent, 486 
Cost, 466 
David Berry, 466 ©: 
Deaths, 484, 494 
Dental, 148, 149, 482 - 
Expenditure. (State) 466, 482 
Fimance, 482 
Gaol, 348 
Government— ~ : 
Coast, 466 : 
Expenditure, 466 
Infirm, 466, 486 
Insane, 492 - 
. Lady Edeline, 466, 42 ae, 
Lazaret, 486 
‘Lock, 348 
Mentul, 492 
School (Travellings, 478, 490 
Waterfall, 466, 487, 488 
Private, 481 . : 
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Hospitals—continued, 


Public, 480 
Accommodation, 480 
Cost of Maintenance, 483 
Country, 480 
Deaths, 484 
Diseases treated, 484 
Finance, 482 
Funds, 483 
Metropolitan, 480 
Outdoor Relief, 484 
Patients, 481, 484 
Sickness, 484 
Staffs, 484 a 
State Expenditure, 466 

Subsidies, 482 

Saturday Fund, 492 


Hotels, 54, 320, 322, 426, 465, 469 


Wages, 537 


Hours of Work— 


Award Regulations, 527, 538 
Early Closing Shops, 538 
Eight-hours Act, 538 
Universal Half-holiday, 538 


House of Representatives— 


Constitution, 33 
Elections, 34 


Housing, 508, 531 


Board, 509 

Building Societies, 211 

Dacey Garden Suburb, 266, 509 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area, 510 
Fair Rents Court, 455 
Finances; 264, 266, 272, 510 
Fand, 272 : 
Government Areas, 266, 509 
Municipal Areas, 510, 551 

New Buildings, 508 
Observatory Hill Area, 510 © 
Occupied Dwellings, 508 

Rent, 454, 455, 458, 461, 509 
State Advances, 510 


Hunter District Water and Sewerage 


583, 586 
Finances, 247, 252, 266, 585, 587 
Rating, 555, 573, 584 


Hunter River Water Scheme, 743 
Hydraulic— 


Power, 673 
Sluicing (See Dredging) 


Hygiene— 


Board of Health, 441, 443, 465 
Child, 87, 467 
Dairy Supervision, 441, 465, 487 
Diseases— 

Contagious, 91, 99, 348, 486 

Notifiable, Infectious, 91, 99, 480, 

486 

Quarantine, 57, 366 
Drags— 

Manufacture, 669 

Sale, 150 

Standardisation, 442 © 
Food, Inspection, 441, 442, 443, 766 
Health, Department, 465 
Infant Life Protection, 87, 467, 470 
Legislation, 57, 465, 467, 486 
Medical Inspection of Children, 138, 


478 
Milk Supply, 441 


Hygiene—continued. 
Quarantine, 57, 366, 456 
Vaccination, 94, 487 
Illegitimacy, 82 
Deaths of Children, 88, 109 
Legitimation, 83 
Illiteracy— 
Census, 113 
Marriage, Mark Signatures, 77 
Iilness (see Sickness) 
Immigration, 64, 516 
Agencies— 
State Government, 64, 518 
Aliens, 70 
Assisted, 64, 517 
Commonwealth, 65, 516 
Contract, 516 
Encouragement, 64, 517 
Expenditure, 272, 281, 517 
Land, 64 
Legislation, 70, 516 
Nomination, 65, 518 
Occupations, 518 
Restriction, 70, 516 
Sea, 64 
Selection, 518 
State Policy, 64, 517 
Subsidised, 64, 517 
Imperial— 
Legislation, 30 
Navy, 48 
Purchase— 
Cheese, 435, {779 
Meat, 53, 429, 435 
Wheat, 698 
Wool, 753 
Implements (see Machinery) 
Agricultural, 641 
Dairying, 641 
Pastoral, 641, 720, 765 
Imports, 371 
Annual Average, 371 
Articles, 375 
British Produce, 376 
Country of Origin, 377 
Customs Duties, 369, 370 
Foreign Produce, 378 
Vessels, 352 
From British Possessions, 372, 376 
Foreign Countries, 372, 378 
United Kingdom, 372, 376 
Fruit, 719 
Horses, 758 
Plants, 719 
Vegetables, 719 
Imprisonment (see Prisons)— 
for Debt, 342 
in lieu of Fine, 342 
Sentences, 341 
Improvement, Lands— 
Leases, 405 
Purchases, 390 
Income— . 
Census Records, 241 
Tax, 57, 247, 251, 254 
Incorporation— 
Companies, 209 : 
Local Government Areas, 547, 549 
Trade Unions, 520 


Index— 
Historical, 1 
Mortality, 91 
Prices, 449, 459 : 
Industrial (see also. Employment)— 
Accidents, 541 
Factories, 541 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 542 
Mines, 190 
Railways, 306 
Tramways, 313 
Agreements, 526, 529, 530, 535 
Arbitration, 325, 524, 534 
Assurance, 214 
Awards, 527, 528, 535 
Boards, 523, 525, 527, 528 
Conciliation, 527, 531, 535 
Councils, 527 
Courts, 264, 325, 457, 524, 526, 530, 534 
Diseases, 543 
Dislocations, 530, 532 
Disputes, 524, 529, 535 
Employment, 160, 515, 720, 801 
Hours of Work, 538 
Tnspection, 541 
Intervention, 531, 535 
Investigation, 325, 530 
Jurisdiction, 325, 524, 530, 534 
Legislation, 520, 524, 530, 534 
Living Wage, 457, 527, 536 
Lockouts, 532 
Magistrates, 325, 525, 527, 530 
Population, 515 
Preference to Unionists, 527, 535, 
536, 539 
Registrar, 325, 525, 527 
Schools, 137, 475 
Strikes, 530, 532, 537 
Undertakings, Governmental, 266, 
272, 440 
Unemployment, 540 
Unions, 524 ,526, 535 
Wages Boards, 523, 525, 527, 528 
Workmen’s Insurance, 541, 543 
Industry— 
Agriculture, 462, 677 
Apiculture, 462, 787 
Commerce, 369, 
Dairying, 441, 462, 774 
Fisheries, 424, 462, 795 
Forestry, 462, 789 
Manufacturing, 462, 593 
Meat, 429, 766 
Mining, 155, 462 
Pastoral, 462, 745 
Poultry, 462, 786 
Production, 462 
Rabbits, 462, 771 
Rural, 462 
Shipping, 351 
Inebriates, 345, 346 
Infantile Mortality, 87, 107 
Infants (see Children) 
Infectious Diseases, 91, 366, 480, 486 
Infirm Asylums, 466, 485 
Inquests, 324. 
Insanity, 492 
Causes, 494 
Deaths, 102, 494 
Expenditure, 466, 494 
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Insanity—continued. 
In Gaols, 348 
Master in Lunacy, 492 
Trust Funds, 268, 492 
Mental Hospitals, 492 
Nursing Staff, 492 
Patients, 492 
Admissions, 493 
Birthplaces, 493 
Cost of Maintenance, 494 
Discharges, 493 . 
Fees, 263, 494 
Recoveries, 494 
Reception Houses, 494 
Treatment, 492 
Insolvency, 230 
Inspection — 
Boilers, 542 
Dairies, 441, 465, 487, 783 
Exports, 370 
Factory, 541, 593 
Food, 441, 442, 443 
Industrial, 541 
Licensed Premises, 465 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 542 
Markets, 436, 443, 782 
Meat, 370, 766 
Medical, Children, 138, 478 
Mines, 155 
Piggeries, 782 
Schools, 131 ; 
Shearers’ Accommodation, 541 
Shops, 541 : 
State Children, 469 
Stock, 766, 782 
Instruction (see Education) 
Insurance— 
Accident, 225 
Fire, 225 
General, 225 
Marine, 225 
Unemployment, 541 
Workmen’s, 543 
Interest— 
Bank, 204, 207 
Capital— 
Darling Harbour Resumed Area, 
266 
Railways and Tramways, 247, 266, 
301, 311 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 247 
Water Supply and Sewerage, 247, 
266 


Crown Land Purchases, 388, 392 

Local Debt, 568 

Public Debt, 247, 275, 276 

State Advances. to Settlers, 208, 419, 

732 

Trust Fnnds, 264 
Intermediate Certificate, 139 
Interstate Commission, 370, 453 

Prices Investigation, 434, 439, 454 
Intestacy, Estates, 247, 329 
Intoxicants— 

Consumption, 425 

Drink Bill, 427 

Liquor Licenses, 54, 320 
Invalid Pensions, 58, 496, 506, 508 


SS 


Investigation— 
Cost of Living, 457, 530, 536 - 
Industrial, 325, 530 
Prices, 434, 439, 454 | 
Investment— 
Companies, 209 
Societies, 211 
Iron— 
Bounties on Products, 175, 626 
Commercial Ores, 174 
Flux, 175 
ity sabia Encouragement Act 
Newcastle Works, 175 
Ores, 174 
Oxide, 175 
Production, 175 
Royal Commission, 175 
Supplies, 174 
Works, 175, 594, ‘641, 643, 
Irrigation, 735 
Artesian, 740 
Control, 735 
Curlwaa Area, 738 
Farms, 396 
Hay Area, 738 
Murrumbidgee aie 266, 510, 735 
Factories, 648, 652 
River Schemes, 742 
Settlements, 735 
Water Charges, 736 
Wentworth (Curlwaa) Area, 738 
Jam— 
Consumption, 421, 422, 461 | - 
Factories, 646, 652 : 
Prices, 450, oe a 46] - 
Sugar used, 405 
Joinery Works, 638, 639 
State, 266, 639 
Judges, 315, 334, 346 
‘Arbitration Court, 525, 526, 535 
Bankruptcy, 329 
Criminal Court, 332 
Appeal Court, 335 
District Courts, 324 
Equity, 328 
Marine Inquiry, 332 
‘Pensions, 504 
Probate, 328 
‘Quarter Seasions, 324 
Supreme Court, 326, 386 
Judicature (see Courts) 
Judicial Separation, 330 
Judiciary Acts, 56 
Juries, 324, 326, 332 
Jurisdiction— 
Appellate, 334 
Arbitration, 325, 527 
Bankruptcy, 329 
Common Law, 826 
Criminal, 332 
Divorce,and Matrimonial-Causes, 330 
Equity, 328 
Original, 315 
Probate, ‘328 
Justices of the Peace, 315 
Juveniles— 
Apprenticeship, 133, 461, 473, 475, 
527, 531, 539 
Certificates for En:ployment, :620. 
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Juveniles—continued 
Friendly Societies, 497 . 
Hours of Work, 537 ‘ 
Labour, 160, 468, 620, 623. 
Offenders, 315, 318, ‘467, 477 
Smoking, 469 
Kerosene— 
Bounties, 185, 626 
Prices, 450 
Production, 185, 672 
Kindergarten, 135 
Knitting Factories, 657, 658 
Ku-ring-gai Chase, 592 
Kurnell, 592 ; 
Labour (see also Penployment and 
Unionism) 
Agricultural, 515, 719 
Arbitration Systems, 825, 524, 534 
Children, 468, 469, 620 
Conditions in "Minin 157 ; 
Cost of Living, 410° 457, 527, 530, 
536 
Depot, Randwick, 541 
Employers’ Liability, 543 
Exchanges, 540 
Factories and Shops,.515, 595, 617 , 
Farm, 615 
Federation, 523 
Hours, 538 
Importation, 516 
Juveniles in Factories, 469, 537, 620, 
623 
Mines, 160 
Legislation, 520, 524, 534, 537, 541, 
543 


Mines, 160 

Organisations, 519 

Outworkers, 541, 625 

“Permits to Work (ChiJdren) 620 

Railways and Tramways, 314 

Rural Industries, 515, ae 

Settlements, 420 

Shipping, 367 

Trade Dniond: 519 

Unemployment, 540 

Unions— 
Industrial, 524, 526,.535 
Trade, 519 

Wages, 161, 368, 536, 595, 606 
Boards, 523, 525, 527, 528 
Minimum, 337 

Women, 515, 537, 595,621, 623 

Workmen’s Compensation, 543” 

Lambs— ; 

Consumption, 423, 429 

Prices, 433, 435, 450 

Slaughtering, 429, 766 

Land— 

Acquisition, 386 . 

Acts, 390, 400, 408,414 

‘Advances to Settlers, 208, 273, 419 © 

Agents, Crown, 385 

Agricultural, 677,680 

Alienation, 387, 397 
Extent, 398 
Progress, 398 
Resumption, 412 

Annual Leases, 402. - 

Appeal Canrt, 334 . 


Land—continued. 


Areas— 
Available for Settlement, 410 
Holdings, 680 
Leased, 409: 
Reserves, 412, 791 
Resumptions,. 413° 
Auction Sales, 391, 413: 
Boards, 385 
Closer Settlement, 415, 416 
: Western, 385, 408 
Church and School, 407 
Closer Settlement, 414 
Conditional— 
Conversion Rights, 390 
Leases, 408, 413 
Purchase, 387, 413 
Purchase Leases, 402, 403, 413 
Conversion of Tenures, 399 
Crown— 
Agents, 385 
Alienation, 387, 397 ‘ 
Grazing Permits, 790,.793 
Leases, 402, 413: 
Mining, 156, 414 
Legislation, 390, 401, 414 
Cultivation (see Agriculture) 
Dedication of Land, 397 
Defence, 44 
Divisions, 385, 549; 680: 
Map (fronting Title page): 
Western, 385, 408 
Dredging Leases, 157,166, 414 
Early Settlement, 397 
Effects of Legislation, 397, 400; 410 


Exchange, Crown and. Private, 391. 


Factories, 604 
Farms— 

Closer Settlement, 414, 418 

Homestead, 393, 413: 

Irrigation, 396,.735- 
Federal Capital, 18, 385 
Forest Reserves, 412, 791. 
Freehold, 397 
Grants— 

Crown: Lands; 392, 397 

Free, 397 

Homestead, 392' 
Holdings—: 

Area, 680 

Suburban, 394, 413 
Homestead — 

Farms, 398, 413 

Grants, 392 

Leases, 408, 413 

Selection, 392, 413,. 420 
Improvement Leases, 405, 413 

Purchases, 390 
Inferior Lands Leases, 404, 413 
Irrigation Farms, 396,. 735 
Labour Settlements, 420: 
Leases, 402, 413 

Annual, 402; 413 

Area, 409: 

Artesian Well, 408: 

Church and School Land, 407 

Conditional, 403, 413 

Purchase, 402; 403, 413 
Conversion: Rights, 390, 399 
Crown, 406, 413 
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Land—continued ° 


Homestead, 408, 413 
Improvement, 405, 413: 
Inferior Lands, 404, 413. 
Mining, 155, 158,. 408,414 
Occupation, .404, 413: 
Pastoral, 404; 408;.413 
Prickly Pear, 408: 
Residential, 405). 414: 
Scrub, 404, 413 
Settlement; 405, 413 
Snow, 406, 413° 
Special, 405 ; 
Special Conditional Purchase, 403 
Town Lands, 395. : 
Week-end, 395 
Legislation, 390,400, 414 
Licenses— 
Grazing, 790, 793 
Occupation,.404, 413: 
Ringbarking; 793: 
Loans to'Settlers, 208, 273, 419; 731 
Map, Land Divisions, fronting the 
Title page 
Miners’ Rights, 155 
Mining Leases, 155, 158,414 
‘Licenses, 155 
Reserves, 412 
Mortgages, 233: 
Non-competitive Sales, 391 
Occupation (see also Leases)’ 
Crown Lands, 386, 402 
Licenses, 404 
Methods, 386 
Pastoral Lands, 400: 
Prices— 
Auction Sales:(Crown), 391 
Closer Settlement. Areas, 416. 
Conditional. Purchases, 388: 
Improvement Purchases, 390. 
Private Rented,. 680 
Purchases— 
After Auction, 391 
Auction, 391, 413 
Conditional, 387, 413° 
Conversion, 390 . 
Improvement, 390 
Real Estate, 231, 233 
Recreation Reserves, 412: 
Rent, 156-7,.247, 392~6;, 400-9,'.413 


' Reserves, 412, 791 


Residential. Leases, 405, 414 
Resumptions,. 412: 
Returned Soldiers, 396,, 413, 419 
Revenue, 247, 261, 413. 
Ringbarked, 681 
Sales, 391, 413 
Scrub and Inferior; 404, 413. | 
Selection, Homestead, 392;. 413,'420 
Settlement— ; 
Closer; 414. i 
Acquisition. of Estates: for Sub- 
division, 416 
'+ Administration, 414: y 
. Advisory Boards, 415, 416 ° 
Area for, 411. 
Early, 397 
Fund, 249. 
' Holdings, 418 
’ . Premotion, £19 
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Land—continued, 
Settlement—continued 
Labour, 420 
Land, 385 
Leases, 405, 413 
Snow Leases, 406, 413 
Special Leases, 405 
Sales, 391 
Suburban Holdings, 394, 413 
Taxation, 251 
Federal, 57, 252, 257 — 
State, 247, 251, 252, 254 
Tenures— 
Conversion, 399 
Limitation, 400 
Territorial Divisions, 385, 549 
Town Lands Leases, 395 
Travelling Stock Reserves, 412 
Valuations, 549, 551 
Volunteer Orders, 392 
Week-end Leases, 395 
Western Board, 385, 408 
Western Division, 385, 413 
Landed Property— 
Ranks, 202 
Factory, 604 
Taxation, 57, 247, 251, 254, 257 
Latitude-- 
Lord Howe Island, 19 
New South Wales, Boundaries, 18 
Sydney, 23 
Law Courts, 315 
Lead, 167 
Mills, 641 
Poisoning, 192 
Prices, 164, 448 
Production, 162, 167 
Leases—Land (sce Land) 
Mining (see Mining) 
Leather— 
Factories, 659, 675 
Prices, 447 
Leaving Certificate, School, 139 
Legal— 
Procedure, 315 
Profession, 150 
Tender, 193 
Legislation— 
Aborigines, 72 
Alieng, 54, 56, 70, 73 
Apprenticeship, 52, 467, 527, 531, 539 
Arbitration, Industrial, 325, 524, 534 
Artesian Waters, 739 
Assurance, 214 
Banking, 57, 195, 198 
Bounties, 175, 185, 626, 732 
Child Hygiene, 467 
Clerical Workers, 525 
Closer Settlement, 414, £19 
Commercial, 327 
Commonwealth (see Australia) 
Companies, 209 
Criminal, 54, 56, 315 
Crown Lands, 390, 400, 408, 414, 420 
Customs and Excise, 55, 369 
Defence, 44, 52, 55 
Education, 114 
Exports, 55, 369 
Factories and Shops, 541, 593 
Guardianship of Infants, 467, 469 


Legislation—continued. . 
Hygiene, Public, 465, 486 
Immigration, 70, 516 
Imperial, 30 
Industrial, 325, 524, 534 
Land, 390, 400, 408, 414 
Legal Processes, 315 
Legitimation of Children, 83 
Liquor, 54, 320, 469 
Local Government, 547 
Manufactures Encouragement, 175, 
626 
Mining, 155 
Naturalisation, 54, 56, 73 
Postal, 283 
Shipping, 351 
Taxation, 52, 57, 254. 
Testators’ Family Maintenance, 469 
War, 52 
Workmen’s Compensation, 543 
Legislative— 
Assembly, 37, 54 
Election, 38 
Franchise, 38 
Council, 30, 37 
Distribution of Electorates, 39 
Legitimation Act, 83 
Leprosy, 486 
Letters— 
Administration, 328 
Cards, 283 
Posted, 283 
Dead, 284 
Rates, 285 
Registration, 283 
Telegrams, 288 
Libraries, 152 
Mitchell, 153 
Municipal, 153, 551 
Music, 154 
Parliamentary, 153 
Prison, 340 
Public, 152 
Reference, 153 
Schools of Arts, 153 
Sydney Municipal, 153, 551 
Licenses— 
Additional Bar, 322 
Auctioneers, 251, 322 
Billiard and Bagatelle, 251, 322 
Boats, 795, 801 
Booth or Stand, 322 
Brewers, 322 
Business, 155 
Children— 
Theatre, 472 
Trading, 468, 477 
Working in Factories, 620 
Club, 320, 322 
Collectors, 322 
Dealers, 322 
Dwellings for Children, 467, 471 
Employment Agencies, 540 
Fees (see Revenue) 
Fishermen’s, 795, 801 
Forestry, 793 
Hawkers and Pedlers, 251, 322, 443 
Hotel, 251, 320 
Institutions for Children, 467, 468, 
469, 471 


Licenses—continued. 
Liquor, 320 
Mining, 155, 414 
Motor Vehicles, 251, 573 
Occupation (Crown Lands), 404 
Packet, 322 
Pawnbrokers, 251, 322 
Quarries, 189 
Railway Refreshment-rooms, 322 
Revenue, 251, 322 
Ringbarking, 793 
Sawmill, 792 
Shipping, 359 
Spirit Merchants, 251, 322 
Stage Carriage, 322 
Sunday Trading, 322 
Theatres, 251 
Children, 472 
Timber, 414 
Tobacco, 251, 322 
Vehicles, 339, 573 
Watermen, 360 
Wine, 322 
Licensing Courts, 320 
Liens— 
Crops, 234 
Live Stock, 234 
Wool, 234 
Life— 
Assurance, 214 
Saving— 
Royal Life Saving Society, 489 
Shipping Appliances, 360 
Sentences, 343 
Lifts and Scaffolding, 542 
Lighthouses, 272, 362 
Lime, 189 
Brickworks, 634 
Production, 189, 637 
Works, 632, 635 
State, 266, 636 
Limited Companies, 209 
Linnean Society, 151 
Liquor— 
Act, 54, 320, 469 
Consumption, 425 
Drink Bill, 427 
Licenses, 251, 320 
Referendum, 54, 320, 426 
Trade Regulation, 54, 320, 426 
Lithgow Ironworks, 643 
mall Arms Factory, 50, 664 
Litigation, Government, 336 
Live Stock— 
Abattoirs, 430 
Camels, 745, 761 
Cattle, 745, 755 
Diseases, 465, 766 
Donkeys, 745, 762 
Goats, 745, 761 
Horses, 745, 757 
In Principal Countries, 760 
Mortgages, 234 
Mules, 745, 762 
Ostriches, 745, 762 - 
Pigs, 745, 781 
Prices, 432, 763 
Railway Traffic, 304 
Reserves, 412 
Saleyards, 430, 766 
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Live Stock—continued. 
Sheep, 745, 747 
Slaughtering, 429, 766 
Swine, 745, 781 
Values, 764 
Watering Places, Public, 762 
Living, Cost, 449, 457, 530, 536 
Wage, 457, 527, 530, 536 
Loans (see Finance) 
Local Government, 547 (see Government) 
Endowments, 247 
Local Option, 321 
Lockouts and Strikes, 532 
Longitude (see also Latitude)— 
Lord Howe Island, 19 
New South Wales Boundaries, 18 
Sydney, 25 : 
Lord Howe Island, 19 
Population, 19, 65 
Lower Courts, 315 
Lucerne, 706, 707 
Prices, 445 
Lunacy (see Insanity) . 
Machinery— 
Manufacture, 641, 664 
Power, 605, 616 
Use— 
Agriculture, 719 
Dairying, 720, 786 
Manufacturing, 595, 603, 604, 616 
Mining, 163 
Pastoral, 720, 765 
Macquarie River Water Scheme, 743 
Magistrates, 315, 318, 380, 324, 349, 525, 
527, 530 
Courts, 315, 319 
Fees, 263 
Fines, 264, 318 
Mail— 
Contracts, 285 
Ocean, 285 
Routes, 285 
Services, Inland, 285 
Subsidies, 285 
Main Roads, 588 
Maize, 702 
Meal and Flour, 651 
Prices, 445, 446 
Malting, 646, 656 
Manufacturers (see Factories) — 
Employment, 515, 595, 617 
Encouragement, 175, 626 
Industry, 593 
Production, 462, 609 
Wages, 537 
Manures— 
Application as Fertilizers, 721 
Artificial, 669, 721 
Bonedust, 721 
Production, 669 
Rock Phosphates, Bounty, 189, 626 
Maps, Land Divisions, fronting Title-page 
Marble, 187 
Works, 632, 636 
Margarine Factories, 646, 647, 649 
Marine Inquiry Courts, 332 
Insurance, 225 
Markets and Marketing— 
Farm Produce, 443 
Fish, 436, 443 
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Markets and Marketing—continued. 
Fruit, 443 
Gardens, 717 
Inspection, 429, 436, 443, 782 
Live Stock, 430, 766 
Meat, 430 
Municipal, 436, 443, 558 
Potatoes, 441 
Poultry, 443 
Produce, 441 
Sydney, 430, 436, 443 
Vegetable, 443 
Wheat, 56, 452, 698 
Wool, 753 
Marriages, 76 
Act, 74 
‘Ages of Parties, 79 
Conjugal Condition prior, ‘78 
Divorce, 330 
Mark Signatures, 77 
Minors, 79 
Nullity Decrees, 330 
Rates, 76 
Registration, 74 
Religions, 78 
Maternity — 
Allowances, 80, 471 
Hospitals, 468, 472, 481 
Matrimonial Causes— 
Divorces, 330 " 
Jurisdiction, 330 
Meat— 
Abattoirs, 430, 628, 766 
Condemned, 766 
Consumption, 421, 423,461 
Control of Trade, 429 
Distribution, 430 
Export, 370, 434, 485, 767 
Freezing, 646, 649, 767 
Freights, 358 
Inspection, 430, 443, 465, 766 


Metals, 165 


Manufacture, 641, 642, 664 
Ores— 

Copper, 170 

Gold, 165 

‘Tron, 173 

Silver, 166 

Tin, 171 

Tungsten, 176 
Ontput, 161 
Prices, 164, 448 
Production, 161 
Quarries, 164, 188, 636 

State, 188, 637 
Reserves, Bank, 202 


Meteorology, 23 


Bureau, 23 

Coast, 25 

Sydney, 25 
Tablelands, 27 
Western Plains, 28 
Western Slopes, 28 


Metropolis (see Sydney) 


Area and Boundaries, 66 
Births, 81 

Deaths, 86 : 
Tllegitiinacy, 82 

Infantile Mortality, 87,:108 
Infectious Diseases, 93, ‘89 
Population, 65, 550 


Metropolitan— 


Factories, 597, 601, 604, 616 . 

Hospitals. Advisory Board, 65 

Market, ‘430, 436, 448 

Meat Industry Board, 266, 429, 628, 
766 

Traffic Act, 339, 573 

Water Supply and Sewerage, 551, 

573, 579 

Finances, '247, 252, 266, 582, 586 
Houses supplied, 682, 486° 
Ratings, 545, 582 


Metropolitan Industry Board, 429 
Finances, 266, 766 
Preserving, 646, 649, 767 
Prices, 434, 454, 460 
Retail, 434, 461 
Wholesale, 433, 435, 447 
Production, 429, 766 


Works, 579, 585 
Migration (sce also Emigration and Im- 
migration), 64, 516 
Military (see Defence) 
Militia, 47, 48 
Milk— 


Slaughtering, 429, 766 
Stock Saleyards, 430, 766 
Supply, 429, 766 


Supply for Imperial Uses Act, 53, 


429, 435 
Mediation, Industrial, '524 
Medicine— 

Clinics, 148 
Examination— 

School Children, 138, 478 
Manufacture, 669 
Profession, 53, 149 

‘Board, ‘149 


‘School, ‘University of Sydney,:148 


Standardisation, 442 
Melbourne-Sydney Telephone, ‘290 
Mental ‘Hospitals, 466, 492 


Merino Sheep, 749 
Wool, 747 


Metallic Reserves, ‘Bank, 202 


Butter ‘and ‘Cheese Produce, _ 647, 
TiA4 

Butter-fat, 777 

Coneentrated and Condensed, 640, 
649, 780 

Consumption, 421, -425, :461 

Dairies— 
Cattle, 441, 746, °7.74 
Supervision, 461, :465, :487, 783 

Distribution, 442, 777 

Factories, 646, 647, 779 | 

Pasteurisation, 442 

Preserved, 649, 780 

Prices, 442,450, 458,461 

Production, 774, 776 

Registration, Dairymen,: Ad], 

Separating, 778 » 

Standard, 441 

Supply, 441, 774,°776 

Value, 786 - 

Vendors, 441 
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Milling— we Re Mines and Mining—continued. 
Flour Grain, 646, 65r ! Limonite, 173- 
Qualities N.S.W. Wheat, 693 Magnesite, 190, 637 
Saw, 638, 640, 790 ; Magnetite, 173 
Sugar, 646, 653. Manganese; 177 
Woollen and Tweed, 657, 658,, 754 Marble, 187 


Mineral Hill Silver Mine, 170 


Mineral Leases, 155, 409, 414 Mercury, 178 


Oil, 185, 675 ; Mine Managers. Examinations, 158 
Minerals (see Mines) Mineral Oils, 185, 675 
Miners’ Accident Relief (Repeal) Act, 543 Miners’ — ; 
Mines and Mining, 155 Accident Relief Fund, 543. 

Accidents, 190 Employment, 160, BIS 

Relief Fund, 543 Licenses, 155 © 

Advances, 158 . Rights, 155 

Alluvial, 165 Sickness Experience, 50} 

Aluminium, 179 Minting, 193 

Alunite, 187 a Molybdenum, 178 

Ambulance Classes, 192, 489 - Museum, 152 

Antimony, 177, : Nickel, 179 : 

Areas in Occupation, 158 No- Liability Companies, 209 

Barytes, 190 ; Ochre, 190 

Batteries, 159 Oil Shale, 185, 675 

Bauxite, 179° : Opal, 186 

Bismuth, 178 Petroleum, 185 

Blue Metal Quarries, 158 Pigment Clays, 190 

Bores and Drills, 160 f Platinoid Metals, 179 

Broken Hill Field; 170 Platinum, 179 

Chromite, 179 Pottery Clays, 190 

Cinnabar, 178 ' Prices, 164, 184, 448: 

Clays, 190 ; Production, 161, 462 

Coal, 180 Prospecting Vote, 158 


Cobalt, 179 Quarries, 636 


Cobar Held 17 Licenses and Permits, 189 | 
oke, 7 OIE, OF 
Companies, Nov Liability,.209 : lama ad 
ee 167 Residential Leases, 405, 414 
poenet) at oars Revenue, 262, 414 
he : ae : Rock Phosphate, 189, 626: 
namonds, Royalties, 156 
Diatomaceous Earth, 190. Rubies, 187 
Dredging, 166, 414 Sapphires, 187 
Hight Hours Act, 538 Scheelite 177 
eae 187 Shale, 185,675 
mployment, 160, 515 Silica, 190 
Employment of Boys,. 16) Silver 166 
Expenditure, 247 Slates, 190 _- 
A 3 
Hincolays 190 Smelting and Refining, 173, 641, 644 
_ Fluorspar, 179 | 
Fuller's Earth, 190: a 
Garneta, 187 fall 


-Gems and Gemstones, 186 State Metal Quarries, 188, 637 


? ; Steatite, 190 
Granite 198 Stone, 188, 636[ 
Hours of Work,.538: Road Metal, 188, 656 ; - 
Industry, 155 Supervision and Regulation,.155 
Inspection, 157 Surveys, 155 
Tron, 173 Syenite, 188 
Oxide, 175 Tellurium,.179 
Kaolin, 190; 6377 Tin, 171 
Kerosene, 185, 675 Tungsten, 176 
Labour Conditions, 157 Turquoise, 187 
Lands-— Uranium, 179 
Crown, 156, 409 Wages, 161,. 537° 
Private,, 156 Wardens’ ‘Courts, 155. 
Lead,. 167, Wolfram, 177 
Leases, 155,409, 414 : Yerranderie Division, 170 
Legislation,, 155,. 588,543. Zinc, 167 
Licenses, 155, 414 Zircon, 187 


Limestone; 189 Minimum Wage, 537,593 
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Cabinet, 32, 35, 42, 57 

of Religion, 511 
Ministries— 

Cabinet, Succession, 35, 42 
Minors Married, 79 
Mints, 193 (see also Currency) 


Receipts, 263 
Mitchell Library, 153 
Money— 


Lenders’ Registration, 236 
Orders, 196 
Paper, 195 
Monopolies, Federal Referenda, 35 
Montessori Methods, 135 
Mortality (see also Deaths), 85 
Ages, 91 
Causes, 91 
Friendly Societies’ Experience, 501 
Hospital, 484, 494 
Index, 91 
Infant, 87, 107, 470 
Prison, 348 
Mortgages, 233 
Motor Tectoviek: 665 
Garage, State, 266 
Tax, 247, 251, 252, 254 
Traffic, 339 
Mules, 745, 762 
Municipalities— 
Acts, 547 
Administration, 547, 563 
Area, 65, 550 
Assets, 560, 567 
Balance Sheet, 560, 567 
Bridges, 564 
Cold Storage Works, 444 
Electricity Works, 141, 559, 578 
Endowments, 247, 555, 565 
Finances, 557, 562 
Gas Works, 576 
General Fund, 556 
Health, 549, 558, 562 
Housing, 510 
Improved Values, 552 
Interest, 568 
Liabilities, 560, 567 
Libraries, 153, 551 
Licenses, 252 
Loans, 568 
Local Funds, 556, 566 
Markets, 436, 443, 558 
Population, 65, 66, 68 
Property, 552 
Public Services, 562 
Works, 562 
Rates, 252 
Rating, 547, 554 
Reserves and Renewals Account, 
562, 567 ; 
Roads, 590 
Sewerage, 574 
Sinking Funds, 568 
Special and Local Funds, 556, 566 
Sydney, 550, 557 
Taxation, 573 
Trading Accounts, 556, 576 
Transfers, 557 
Unimproved Values, 552 
Valuations, 552 
Water Works, 574 


Munitions Act, 53 
Murray River Irrigation, 742 
Navigation, 359 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation, 735 
Advances for Homes, 510 
Burrinjuck Reservoir, 735 
Factories, 648, 652 
Finances, 266 
Museums, 152 
Agricultural, 152 
Australian (Sydney), 152 
Forestry, 152 
Geological, 152 
Herbarium, 152 
Mining, 152 
Technological, 152 
University, 149, 152 
Music, Conservatorium, 154 
Mutton (see also Sheep)— 
Consumption, 421, 423, 429, 461 
Export, 434, 767 . 
Freezing, 646, 649, 767 
London Prices, 769 
Preserving, 646, 649, 767 
Prices, 433, 435, 447, 450, 461 
Production, 429, 766 
National— 
Art Gallery, 154 
Bridges, 549 
Debt (see Finance) 
Defence, 44 
Ferries, 359, 549 
Parks, 549, 592 
Relief Fund, 53, 490 
Roads, 549, 590 
Nationality— ‘ 
Naturalisation, 73 
Non-European Races, 70 
Vessels, 352 
Natural Increase, Population, 63, 83 
Naturalisation, 54, 56, 73, 507 
Naval and Navy (see Defence) 
Navigation Act, 524 
Certificates and Licenses, 359 
Department, 351 
Finances, 263, 272 
Necessary Commodities Control Commis- 
sion, 53, 439, 442, 452, 453 
New South Wales (see Government) 
Foundation, 30 
Growth of Settlement, 68 
Map, Jiand Divisions, fronting the 
Title-page. 
Population Enumerations, 59 
Territorial Divisions, 385 
Newcastle, 484, 506 
Abattoirs, 628 
Docks, 363, 666 
Factories, 594 
Iron and Steel Works, 175, 643 
Mines, 180 
Population, 68 
Shipping, 356 
Slips, 363, 666 
Vessels Registered, 365 
Water Supply and Sewerage, 583 
586 , 
Newspapers, 283, 284, 663 
No-License, 321 
Nominated Immigrants, 64, 518 


Non-European Races, Census, 70 
Norfolk Island Cable, 287 
North Coast, Area, 680 
Meteorolgy, 26 
Population, 69 
Railway, 295 
Notes— 
Australian, 57, 195 
Bank, 195 
Postal, 197 
Notifiable Infectious Diseases, 99, 486 
Notification of Births, 87, 470 
Noxious Animals, 770 
Trades, 465 
Nullity, Marriage, 330 
Nurseries—Sylvicultural, 592, 718, 792 
Nurses— 
Association, 150 
Bush, 489 
Hospital Staffs, 484, 492 
Oatmeal— 
Consumption, 421, 425, 461 
Factories, 646, 651 
Prices, 449, 461 
Oats, 704 
Prices, 445 
Observatory, 23 
Hill Resumed Area, 509, 510 
Finances, 264, 266, 272 
Meteorological Bureau, 23 
Occupation (see Land, also Labour)— 
Hazardous, 501 
‘Licenses (Crown Lands), 404, 413 
Records, 515, 719 
Ocean Mail Routes, 285 
Offences, 316, 333 
Children’s Courts, 318, 468, 476 
Offenders— 
Convictions, 316, 318, 333 
First, 343 
Fugitive, 349 
Habitual, 344 
Juvenile, 318, 468, 472, 476 
Oils— 
Animal and Vegetable, 630 
Bounty, 185, 626 
Copra, 631 é 
Factories Treating, 630, 675 
Kerosene, 185 
Mineral, 185, 675 
Production, 185 
Shale, 185, 675 
Old-age Pensions, 58 
Onions, 709 
Prices, 441, 445, 450 
Ophthalmic Clinic (School), 478 
Option, Local, 321. 
Orchards, 714 
Orient Co. Mail Contract, 285, 357 
Orphanages, &c., 476 - 
Ostriches, 745, 762 
Outworkers, 541, 625 
Overdraft, Rates, 204. 
Overseers, Factory, 625 
Local Govt. Certificates, 151 
Oysters, 424, 437, 799 
Calture, 800 
Employment, 801 
Production, 424, 797 
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Pacific, Cable, 287 
Islands Mail Service, 285 
Packet— 
Licenses, 322 
Post, 283 
Paper— 
Currency, 57, 195 
Manufacture, 662 
Parcels Post, 283 
Parents and Citizens’ Associations, 131 
Parks, 412, 549, 592 
Parliament— 
Allowances to Members, 33, 37 
Commonwealth, 33, 58 
Cost, 43 
Duration, 41, 54 
Elections, 34, 38, 58 
Library, 153 
Ministries, 35, 42, 57 
Representation, 30 
Salaries, 32, 37, 38, 42 
Standing Committee, 44 
State, 37, 54 
Passengers— 
Ferry, 359 
Railway, 303 
Tramway, 311 
Pasteurisation of Milk, 442 
Pastoral Industry, 745 
By-products, 627, 769 
Camels, 745, 761 
Cattle, 745, 755, 774 
Dogs, 770 
Donkeys, 745, 762 
Employment, 515 
Factories, 627 
Goats, 745, 761 
Holdings, 400 
Horses, 745, 757 
- Implements, 719 
Leases, 404, 413 
Live Stock, 745 
Other Countries, 760 
Machinery, 720, 765 
Meat Trade, 429, 766 
Mortgages, 234 
Mules, 745, 762 
Noxious Animals, 770 
Occupation, 400 
Ostriches, 745, 762 
Pastures Protection, 771 
Pigs, 745, 781 
Prices, 4382, 447, 763 
Production, 462, 764 
Sheep, 745, 747 
Wool, 751 
Pastures— 
Districts, 762 
Fencing, 771 
Noxious Animais, 770 
Protection Board, 762, 771 
Patents, 55, 337 
Patients, Hospital— 
Consumptive, 488 
Gaol, 348 
General, 481, 484 
Mental, 2638, 492 
Pawnbrokers’ Licenses, 251, 322 
Pedlers’ Licenses, 251, 322. 
Peninsular and Oriental Mail Service, 285 
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Pensions and Gratuities, 
Accident, 506 
Expenditure, 506, 508 
Invalid, 58, 496, 506°. 
Old-age, 57, 507 
Police, 502 
Public Service, 502. ~ 
Railway, 502 — 

War, 57, 505 

Permanent’ ‘Building Societies, 211 

Permits (see Licenses) 
to work (Juveniles), 621 

Petty Sessions Court, 315, 525 
Fees, 263 | 
Fines, 264, 318 

Pharmacy Board, 149 © 

Phosphate (Rock) Bounty, 189 

Phthisis (see Tuberculosis), 97, 486 

Phylloxera, 713° 

Physical Training, 138. 

Pigs (see Bacon, Pork), 745, 781. 
Breeding, 781 
In various Countries, 760 
Inspection, 782 
Markets, 431, 782 
Prices, 433, 764 
Production; 786 
Slaughtered, 430, 766 

Pilots, 361 
Receipts, 263. .. 

Plantations (see Forestry) 

Poisons Sale, 149 

Police, 338 
Ambulance and. Life Saving, 339 
Arrests, 315 
Duties, 338 
Expenditure, 350 ° 
Force, 338 
Magistrates, 315, 318, 320, 324, 349 
Superannuation, 502. 
Traffic Branch, 338 
Water Police, 338 

Population, 59: 

Aborigines, 72, 467: 

Ages, 113 ; 

Annual Increase, 63 

Arrivals, 64 

Australian-born, 65 

Australian Capitals, 67 
States, 61 

Births, 80 

Blind, 495 

Capital Cities, 67 

Census Records, 59 

Children surviving at 5 years, 90 

Chinese, 71 

Cities, 67 

Coloured Aliens, 70: 

Conjugal Condition, 75 

Country Districts, 65. 

Deaf and, Dumh, 495. 

Deaths, 85 

Density, 60, 65 

Departures, 64 

Distribution, 65 

Early Enumeration, 59: 

Education, 113 

Emigration, 64, 517 

Estimates, Intercensal, 62. 

Gain from various Countries;.64: 
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Populatiani—-continued. 
Growth of Settlement, 68. 
Immigration, 64, 516. 

Assisted, 64, BIT. 
Index of Mortality,’ 91 
Industrial, 515 
Labour, 515 : 
Length of Residence. in, Australia, 

65 
Local Government Areas, 65, 68 
‘Lord. Howe: Island, 19, 65 
Marriages; 76 . : 

Mean, 62 

Method of Estimating, 62 

Metropolis, 65,°550 - : 
: Mynidipalities, 65, 68, 550 

Musters, 59 

Natural Increase; 63, 83 

Naturalisation, 73 

Non-European Races, 70 

Occupations, 515 

Race and Nationality, 65, 70 

Religions, 512 

Sex Distribution, 61 

Shires, 65, 550 

Sources of Increase, 63, 83 

States, 61 

Sydney, 65, 550, 561 

Towns, 66 

Unincorporated Areas, 65, 550 

Pork— 

Consumption, 421,. 423,. 461 
Prices, 450, 461 

Portland Cement, 162, 189, 594, 635 

Ports— 

Customs Revenué, 371 
Distances from Sydney, 367 
Dredging,: 366 

Ferries, 359 

Hunter (Newcastle), 29, 356 
Jackson (Sydney), 29, 351, 356 
Lights, 362 

Shipping, 356 

Trade,.371 

Postponement of Debts Act, 52 

Posts and Telegraphs, 283 
Cable Services, 286 
Canadian-Pacific Mail, 285 
Contracts, 285 
Dead Letters, 284 
Expenditure, 272, 290 
Finances, 272, 290 
Letters, 283 

Cards, 283 

Dead, 284 

Registered, 283. 

Telegrams, 288 
Mail Services, 285, 357 

Canadian Pacific, 285. 
Tnland, 285: 
Orient Contract, 285, 357° 
Pacific Islands, 285, 357 
P, & O. Coy., 285 
Subsidies, 285 
Money Orders, 196 
Newspapers, 283. 
Ocean Mail Services, 285, 357 
Offices, 283 
Parcels, 283 : 
Value-payable Post, 284 
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Posts and Telegraphs—continucd, ~- 
Post Cards, 283 
Offices, 283 
Postage Stamps, 284 
Postal Notes, 197 
Poundage, 197 
Radio-telegraphy, 289] 
Rates— Postage, 283, 284 
Registered Articles, 283 
Revenue, 290 
Stamps, 284 
Subsidies, 285 
Telegraphs, 286 
Wireless, 289 
Telephones, 290. : 
Week-end Cable Letters, 289 
Wireless Telegraphy, :289 
Potatoes, 708 
Area, 708 
Consumption, 421, 424, 461 
Marketing, 441 
Prices, 441, 445, 449, 461, 709 
Production, 708 
Sweet, 709 
Poultry—- 
Eggs, 786 : 
Farming, 787 
Market, 443 
Prices, 445 
Production, 462, 786 
Power, Machinery, 595, 605,616 
Works, 671, 672 
Precious Stones, 186 
Preference to Unionists, 527,585, 589 
Pre-maternity Board, 465, 470 
Premiers, Succession, 42 
Preserving— 
Fish, 437, 798 
Fruit, 646, 652 
Meat, 646, 649, 767 
Prices Adjustment Board, 454 
Control during War, "452 
Investigation—Board of Trade, 531 


Interstate Commission, 434, A39,- 


454 
Land—Closer Settlement areas, 416 
Crown, 3388, 390, 391 
Levels, 449, 490, 765 
Retail, Sydney— 
Bacon, 449, 461 
Beef, 434, 449, 461 
Blue, 450 
Bread, 439, 449, 461 
Butter, 449, 461 . 
Candles, 450 
Cheese, 449, 461 
Cocoa, 450 
Coffee, 449, 461 
Currants, 450 
Eggs, 449 
Fish, 438, 461 
Flour, 450, -461 
Food Commodities, 449 
Groceries, 449 
Jam, 450, 461 
Kerosene, 450 
Lamb, :450 
Meat, 434, 449, 461 
Milk, 442, 450, 461 
Mutton, 434, 450, 461 


Prices Adjustment Board—continued. 
Retail—continued. 
Oatmeal, 449, 461 
Onions, 450 
Pork, 450, 461 
Potatoes, 449, 461 
Raisins, 450 
Rice, 449, 461 
Sago, 450, 461 
Soap, 449 
Starch, 449 
Sugar, 449, 461 
Tea, 449, 461 
Wholesale— 
Bacon, 445 . 
Barley, 445 
Beef, 433, 435 
Beeswax, 445 
Bran, 445 ; 
Butter, 445, 448 
Camels, 764 
Cattle, 432, 763 
Chaff, 445 
Cheese, 445 
Coal, 184, 448 
Copper, 164, 448 
Donkeys, 764 © 
Eggs, 445 
Farm Produce, 455 
Fish, 436 
Flour, 439, 445, 448 
Fodder, 445 
Fruit, 440 
Goats, 764 
Gold, 164 
Hay, 445 
Hides, 447 
Honey, 445 
Horses, 764 
In London, 448, '769, 785 
Lard, 446 
Lead, 164, 448 
Leather, 447 
Live-stock, 432, 763 
Lucerne, 445 
Maize, 445 
Meat, 433, 435 
Metals, 164, 448 
Milk, 442 
Minerals, 164, 184 
Mules, 764 
Mutton, 433, 435, 769 
Oats, 445 
Onions, 441, 445 
Pastoral Produce, 448 
Pigs, 432, 764 
Pollard, ‘445 
Potatoes, 441, 445,709 
Poultry, 445 
Sheep, 432, 763 
Sheepskins, 447 © 
Silver, 164, 448 ~ 
Stock, 432,763 
Sydney, 432, 435, 440,442, 444 
Tallow, 448 
Tin, 164, 448 
Vegetables, 440 - 
Wheat, 445, 448, 452,- 699 
Wool, 445 . idee 
Zine, 164 . jet et . we sf 
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Primary Industries, 155, 462 
Producers, 515 
_ Production, 161, 462 
Printing Works, 662 
Prisons and Prisoners, 340 
Afforestation, 347, 792 ~ 
Agriculture, 347, 727 
Aid Association, 350 
Classification, 340 
Contagious Diseases, 345 
Convictions, 316 
Cost, 350 
Debtors, 342 
Education, 343 
Employment, 347 
Gaol Hospital, 348 
Industrial Activity, 347 
Insanity, 348 
Legislation, 344 
Libraries, 340 
Licensing, 342 
Mortality, 348 
Newspaper, 350 
Offenders— 
First, 343 
Habitual, 344 
Youthful, 343 
Poor Prisoners’ Defence, 334 
Preventive Detention, 344 
Probation, 342, 343 
Re-convictions, 343 
Regulations, 348 
Segregation, 340 
Sentences, 341 
Indeterminate, 344 
Sickness, 348 
Special Treatment, 343 
Women, 344 
Youthful Offenders, 343 
Private— 
Finance, 193 
Hospitals, 481 
Railways, 307 
Schools, 131 
Tramways, 314 
Privy Council Appeals, 326, 336 
Probate Jurisdiction, 328 
Tax Legislation, 52, 57, 254, 261 
Revenue, 247, 251, 252 
Value of Estates, 237, 328 
Probationary Systeni— 
Children, 468, 477 
Production— 
Agriculture, 462, 682 
Bee-farming, 462, 787 
Dairying, 462, 786° 
Factory, 462, 609 
Fisheries, 462, 797 
Forestry, 462 
Iron and Steel, 175 
Manufactures, 462, 609 
Mining, 161, 462 
Pastoral, 462, 764 
Poultry-farming, 462, 786 
Primary, 462 
Value, 462 
Professions, Training, 53, 149 


Profits Tax (Wartime), 57 


Property (see also Local Government) 
Absentees, 237 
Deceased Persons, 236 
Distribution, 236 
Value, 240, 552 
Proprietors Employed, 625 
Prospecting— 
Board, 158 
Vote, 158 
Protection— 
Aborigines, 72, 466, 517 
Children, 318, 467, 469, 472, 517 
Food, 442 
Infant Life, 87, 467, 470 
Pastures, 762, 770 
Public— 
Accounts, 243 
Buildings—Expenditure, 272 
Charitable Collections, 490 
Debts, 274 
Examinations, School, 139 
Finance, 243 
Health, 465, 549 
Hospitals, 480 
Houses, 320 
Instruction, 114, 263 
Libraries, 152, 551 
Parks, 592 
Schools, 114, 122 
Service Acts, 58, 534 
Superannuation, 502 
Trust Office, 329 
Watering Places, 762 
Works Account, 249 
Committee, 44 
Pure Foods,441, 442, 487 
Qualifying Certificates (Schools), 139 
Quarantine, 57, 366, 486 
Expenditure, 272 
Stock, 366, 757, 758 
Quarries, 164, 188, 636 
Quarter Sessions, 333, 334 
Quartz Mining, 165 
Rabbits and Hares, 771 
Canning, 649 
Consumption, 422 
Export, 772 
Pastures Protection, 762, 770 
Production, 462 
Rabbit-proof Fencing, 771 
Racecourse Betting Tax, 52, 251, 256 
Totalizator Tax, 251, 257 
Radio-telegraphy, 289 
Railways, Government, 292 
Accidents, 306 
Compensation, 307 
In other Countries, 308 
Administration, 292 
Border, 296 : 
Bridge, Hawkesbury, 295 
Capital Cost, 266, 298 
City and Suburbs, 296 
City Underground, 297 
Coaching Traffic, 302 
Commissioners, 292 
Commonwealth Lines, 296, 309 
Compensation, 307 
Construction, 292 
Control, 292 . 


Railways, Government—-out.nued. 


Cost — 
Capital, 266, 298 
Working, 299 
Development, 293 
Duplication of Lines, 293 
Hlectritivation, 297 
Employment, 314 
Expenditure, 247, 265, 266, 272 
Gauges, 308 
toods Lines, 295. 
Goods and Live Stock Traffic, 302 
Gradients, 298 
Institute, 135 
Interest Charges, 247, 266, 301 
Lines, Length, 293 
Litigation, 336 
Loan Account, 270 
Kxpenditure, 272 
Mileage opened, 292 
Net Earnings, 3v1 
Passengers, 302 
Refreshment Licenses, 322 
Revenue, 247, 266, 299 
Coaching, 302 
Goods, 302 
RKolling-stock, 305, 641, 643 
Safety Appliances, 305 : 
Signalling, 305 
Staff, 314 
Strike, 533 
Suburban, 296 
Superannuation, 502 
Systems, 293 
Traffic, 362 
Coaching, 302 
Goods, 302, 303 
Suburban Passenger, 296 
Transcontinental, 309 
Underground, 297 
Vuitication of Gauges, 308 
Wages, 31+ 
Working Expenses and Harnings, 
247, 266, 299 
Workshops, 641, 643 


INDEX, 


§35 


Rates—continued, 


Taxation—continued. 

Local Government, 573 

Water and Sewerage, 252, 573 
Wages, 161, 368, 536 
Water and Sewerage, 555, 584, 586 
Wharfage and Tonnage, 252 


Real Estate— 


Conveyances, 232 
Mortgages, 233 

Property Act, 231 
Transactions, 231 


Reception Houses for Insane, 494 
Recreation, Parks and Reserves, 412, 592 
Redemptions of Loans, 279 

Re-exports, 382 

Referenda— 


Commonwealth, 35, 58 
Constitutional Alteration, 35, 58 
Financial Agreements, 3.) 
Liquor, 54, 320 

Military Service, 36, 55 

State, 39 

Votes, 35 


Rehneries— 


Metal, 644 
Sugar, 653 
Tallow, 627, 629 


Reformatories, 137, 475 
tefrigeration, 444, 646, 649, 600, 655 
Refands, Customs, 370 
Registration — 


Births, 74 

Brands, 263 

Building Societies, 211 
Companies, 209 
Co-operative Sovicties, 2!0 
Dairies, 441 

Deaths, 74 

Dogs, 252, 263, 823 
Employment Offices, 540 
Factories, 593 

Fees, 263 

Firms, 209 

Friendly Societies, 496 


Railways, Private, 307 
Rainfall, 24 
Rates 


Industrial, 525, 527. 534 
Letters, 283 
Marriages, 74 


Accident, 190 
Bank Exchange, 20+ 
Birth, 80 
Death, 85 
Discount, 204 
Freights, 358 
Interest— 
Bank, 204, 207 
Crown Land Purchases, 388, 392 
Debt—Loval, 568 
Public, 276 
Marriage, 76 
Municipalities, 252, 547, 551, 555 
Overdraft, 204° 
Postal, 283, 284 
Shires, 252, 547, 569 
State Advances to Scttlers, 208, 
419, 732 
Taxation— 
Fire Commissioners, 227 
Income, 255, 259 


Land, 254, 257 
' *41633—B 


Ministers for Celebration of Marriaze, 
74 

Money-lenders, 236 

Schools, 135, 142 

Shipping, 365 

Trade Unions, 519, 426 

Vessels, 265 - 


Registry Otiices-— 


Shipping, 365, 367 
State Labour Excbauges, 519 


Relief— 


Accidents—Com pensation, 307, 314, 
543 
Miners, 543 
Pensions, 58 
Charitable, 466 
estitution, 466 
Fund, National, 53, 490 
Orders, 490 
Public (see Benevolence) 
Shipwreck, 361 
State Children, 467, 469 
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Relief—continued. 
Unemployment, 540 
War Funds, 57, 490 
Religion— 
Census Records, 512 
Churches, Constitution, 511 
Instruction in State Schools, 121 
Marriages, 78 
Ministers for Celebration of Marriage, 
74 
School Children, 120 
State Aid, 511 
Rents— 
-Crown Land Leases, 392, 394, 395, 
396, 402, 409, 413 
Mining, 156, 157 
House, 454, 455, 458, 460, 509 
Repatriation of Soldiers, 57 
Settlement, 53, 273, 396, 419 
Representation, Government, 33 
Representatives, House, 33 
Reserves— 
Aborigines, 72, 467 
Bank, 202 
Forestry, 412, 791 
Gold, 196, 20% 
Land, 412 
Metallic, 202 
Public, 412, 592 
Recreation, 412, 592 
Timber, 412, 791 
Travelling Stock, 412 
Reservoirs— 
Burrinjuck, 735 
County Cumberland, 580 
Hunter District, 584 
Resident Taxpayers, 257, 289 
Residential Leases, 405, 414 
Resorts, Tourist, 22 
Responsible Government, 30 
Resumption of Land, 412 
Darling Harbour Reswmed Area, 
264, 266, 272, 509, 510 
Retail Prices (see Prices) 
Returned Soldiers’ Repatriation, 57 
Settlement, 53, 278, 396, 419 
Revenue, Public (see Finance) 
Rhodes Scholarship, 147 
Rice-- 
Consumption, 421, 425, 461 
Prices, 449, 453, 461 
Ringbarking, 681 
Permits, 795 
Rivers— 
Darling, 359, 743 
Edwards, 359 
Ferry Steamers, 359 
Hunter, 748 
Lachlan, 359, 743 
Loan Expenditure, 272 
Macquarie, 743 
Murray, 742 : 
Bridges and Railways, 296 
Irrigation, 742 
Navigation, 359 
Murrumbidgee, 359, 735 
Namoi, 743 
Traffic, 358 
Wakool, 359 
Water Conservation, 735, 742 


Roads, ‘588, 590 
Control, 589 
Expenditure, 564, 591 

Loan, 272 
Length, 589 
Main, 588 
Metal, 188 
National, 549, 590 
Trusts, 547 

Root Crops, 708 
Prices, 44], 445, 449, 709 

Routes— 

Mail, 285 
Ocean, 357 

Royal Humane and Shipwreck Relief 

Society, 361 
Life Saving Society, 489 
Naval House, 50 
Society, 151 

Royalties— 

Mining, 156, 414 
Timber, 793 

Rubber Goods, Manufacture, 675 

Rural Industries (see Production) 
Wages, 527, 536 

Sayo, Cousumption, 421, 425, 461 
Prices, 450, 461 

Sailors (see Defence) 

Salaries (sce also Wages)— 
Factories, 595, 606, 609, 616. 
School Teachers, 129 
Taxation, 251, 254, 256, 259 

Sale— 

Bills, 235 
Crown Lands, 386, 413 
Yards (stock), 43], 766 

Salt, Consumption, 421, 425 

Sanatoria (see Hospitals) 

Sandstone, 188 

Savings Banks, 52, 137, 510 

Sawmills, 266, 594, 638, 640 

Seatfolding and Lifts, 542 

Scholarships—- 

Agricultural, 141 
Educational, 140 
Farrer, 142 
Rhodes, 147 
Technical, 14] 
University, 147 

School Children— 
Anthropometric Survey, 180 
Dental Inspection, 138 
Infectious Diseases, 480 
Medical Inspection, 138, 478 

Scheols (see Education) 
of Arts, 153 
of Dairying, 724, 783 

Scientific Societies, 151 

Scrub Leases, 404, 413 

Sea Carriage of Goods, 369 

Seamen, 356, 367 
Compensation, 368, 545 
Wages, 368 

Seasons, 24 

Seat of Federal Government, 18, 2%, 37 

Second-hand Dealers’ Licences, 322 

Selections, Homestead, 392, 413, 420 


INDEX, 


Senate— ; 
Commonwealth, 33 
Elections, 34 
University, 144 
Senior Cadets, 48 
Separations, Judicial, 331 
Sequestrations, 329 
Sessions— 
Petty, 315 
Quarter, 333 
Supreme Court, 3826 
Settlement, 385 (see Land) 
Growth in New South Wales, 69 
Leases, 405, 413 
Settlements— 
Bauk, 205 
. Labour, 402 
Settlers, Advances, 203, 273, 419, 731 
Sewerage — 
Country Districts, 573, 575 
Finances, 247, 252, 265, 266, 272, 
3586 
Hunter District, 247, 252, 266, 586 
Metropolitan, 247, 252, 266, 579 
585 
Sex Distribution, 61 
Factories, Emplovees, 621 
Shale Mines, 185, 637 
Oil, 185, 675 
Bounty, 185, 626 
Share-farming, 684 
Dairying, 775 
Wheat, 690 
Shearers’ Accommodation, 541 
Shearing, 751 
Sheep (see also Mutton and Wool)— 
Brands, 762 
Breeds, 749 
Dogs, 770 
Flocks, 748 
Food Consumption, 421, 423, 429, 
461, 766 
In various Countries, 760 
Losses, 771 
Marks, 762 
Merino and coarse-woolled, 749 
Mortgages, 234 
Priees, 432, 763 
Production of Wool, 751 
Saleyards, 130, 766 
Shorn, 752 
Size of Flocks, 748 
Slaughtered, 429, 766 
Sheepskins, 755 
Prices. 447 
Sheriff’s Office, 327 
Fines, &e., 264 
Shipping, 351 
Bnilding, 384, 666 
Cargoes, 355 
Certificates, 359 
Charts, 361 
Clearances, 351 
Coast Lights, 362 
Comparisons— 
Ports, 356 
States, 352 
Courts of Marine Inquiry, 332 
Crews, 256, 367 
Direction of Trade, 353 


Shipping-—conéinued, 
Distances of Ports from Sydney, 367 
Doeks and Slips, 363, 666 
Entries, 351 
Fees and Dues, 263 
Ferries, 359 
Freights, 358, 786 
Harbour Lights, 362 
Imports of Vessels, 863 
In Ballast, 355 
Interstate, 351 
Legislation, 53, 351 
Licenses, 359 
Life-saving Appliances, 360 
Lighthouses, 362 
Mail Subsidies, 285 
Mortgages, 235 
Nationalities of Vessels, 352 
Navigation Department, 351 
Certificates, 359 
Fees, 263 
Licenses, 359 
Navy, 48 
Offices, Government, 367 
Oversea, 351 
Pilotage 
Fees, 263 
Stations, 361 
Ports, 356 
Quarantine, 57, 366, 486, 757 
Rates, Freights, 358, 786 
Registers, 365 
River Traffic, 358 
Routes, 357 
Safety Equipment, 360 
Sailing Vessels, 355 
Seainen’s Compensation, 368, 545 
Steamers, 355 
Stores, 383 
Subsidies, 285, 357 
Sydney Harbour Trust, 44, 851, 359, 
666 
Finances, 247, 265, 266, 272 
Trade, 351 
Vessels of War, 48 
Imported, 365 
Tn Ballast, 355 
Wages, 368 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates, 252 
Wireless Telegraphy, 289 
Wrecks— 
Casualties, 360 
Inquiries, 332 
Relief, 361 
Shires— 
Act, 547 
Administrative Expenses, 571 
Area, 65, 550, 569 
Assets, 572 
Balance-sheet, 572 
Bridges, 590 
Clerks’ Certificates, 65 
Endowment, 247, 548, 570, 591 
Expenditnre, 571 
Finances, 570 
General Fund, 569 
Health Administration, 570 
Liabilities, 572 
Loans, 572 is 
Local rates, 570 
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Shires—continued. 
Population, 65, 550 
- Powers, 548 
Public Services, 570 
Works, 570 
Rating, 569 
Revenue, 570 
Roads, 590 
Shire Property, 569 
Taxation, 573. 
Valuations, 569 
’ Shops and Factories (see Factories) 
Shorthand Schools, 135 
Shows— 
Agricultural, 731 
Horse, 759 
Sickness— 
Friendly Societies, 496, 500 
Gaols, 348. 
Notifiable Infections Diseases, 486 
Public Hospitals, 484 
State Expenditure, 466 
Signalling— 
Coastal, 362 
Railway, 305 
Silver, 166 
Broken Hill Field, 170 
Coinage, 193 
Australian, 193 
Lead, 167 
Mining, 166 
Occurrence, 166 
Ores, 166 
Prices, 164, 448 
Production, 167 
Standard, 193 
Sinking Funds, 279 
Skins and Hides— 
Exports, 755, 770 
Marketing, 755 
Prices, 447 
Tanning, 627, 629 
Slate, 190, 632, 636 
Slaughtering of Live Stock, 429, 484, 766 
Slips and Docks, 363, 666 
Slow Workers, 537 
Small Arms Factory, 50, 664 
Debts Court, 315, 319 
Smelting and Refining, 173, 641, 644 
Snow leases, 406, 413 
Soap manufacture, 594, 630 
Prices, 449, 
Social Condition (see also Hygiene), 465 
Societies— . 
Agricultural, 731 
Building, 211 
Charitable, 466, 488 
Co-operative, 210 
Friendly, 212, 496 
Investment, 211 
Scientific, 151 
Starr-Bowkett, 211 
Trade Unions, 519 
Soldiers (see Defence) 
Solicitors, 150, 336 
South Coast— 
District, 26 
Meteorology, 26. 
Railway, 294 
Sown Grasses, 677, 707, 775 


Special Leases, Crown Lands, 408, 405 
Sales, 391 
Spelter, 167 
Spices, 646, 655 
Spirits— 
Consumption, 425 
Distillation, 646, 655 
Drink Bill, 427 
Licenses— 
Hotel, 251, 320, 322, 426 
Merchants, 251, 322 
Sponges, 800 
Stage Carriaye Licenses, 322 
Stallions, 759 
Stamps— 
Duties, 237, 247, 251 
Postage, 284 
Standards—~ 
Coinage, 193 : 
Food and Drugs, 442 
Gold, 193 
Milk, 441 
Railway Gauges, 308 
Silver, 193 
Wages, 457, 527, 530, 536 
Wheat, F.A.Q., 696. 
Starr-Bowkett Societies, 21] 
State (see Governmens)-— 
Advances for Homes, 510 
Settlers, 208, 273, 419, 731 
Aid to Children, 467, 474 
Friendly Societies, 499 
Hospitals, 466, 482 
(Immigration, 64, 272, 281, 517 
Local Government (see Endow- 
ment) 
Religion, 511 
War Relief, 466 
Apiary, 728 
Asylums, 466, 485 
Bakery, 266, 440 
Batteries, 159 
Brickworks, 266, 633 
Building Construction, 266, 637 
Butter, Cheese, Bacon Factory, 648 
Children Apprenticeship, 467, 475 
Children Relief Board, 467, 472 
Clothing Factory, 266, 661 
Coal-mines, 184 
Csnerete Works, 663 
Debts, 274 
Dockyard, 383, 666 
Electric Power Supply, 266, 674 
Experiment Farms, 137, 723, 783 
Forest Nurseries, 792 
Fruit Canning Factory, 652 
Hospitals, 466, 472, 487 
Housing Areas, 509 
Industrial Undertakings, 266, 440 
Joinery Works, 266, 639 
Labour Exchanges, 540 
Lime Works, 266, 636 
Metal Quarries, 188, 637 
Monier Pipe Works, 266, 636 
Nursery, 592 
Parliament, 37 
Pensions, 502 ; 
Power Station, 266, 674 
Quarry, 266, 637 
Railways, 292 
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State—continued. 
Sand-lime Brickworks, 634 
Savings Banks, 52, 137, 207, 510 
Sawmills, 266, 640 
School System, 114 
Timber Works, 266, 639 
Tramways, 310 
- Trawling, 266, 424, 487 
Statute Law (see Legislation) 
Steel— 
Bounty, 175 
Production, 175, 643 
Royal Commission, 175 
St. John Ambulance, 489 
Stipendiary Magistrates 315, 320, 349 
Stock— 
Issues, 271 
Quotations, 279 
Live (see also Live-stock)— 
Inspection, 429, 465, 766 
Mortgages, 234 
Prices, 432, 763 
Reserves for Travelling, 412 
Saleyards, 429, 766 
Slaughtering, 429, 766 
Watering Places, 762 
Stone, Clay, Glass, &c.— 
Building, 188 
Factories, 632, 636 
Quarries, 164, 188 
Storage (Cold) Works, 444, 646, 649, 655 
Storage of Wheat, 56, 697 
Storms, Forecasts and Signals, 23. 
Street Trading— 
Children, 468, 477 
Hawkers and Pedlars, 251, 222, 443 
Strikes (see also Employment), 454, 532 
Submarine Cables, 286 
Subsidies— 
Agricultural Societies, 731 
Cables, 286 
Mail and Steamships, 285, 357 
Pensions, 502 : 
Prospecting Vote, 158 
School, 124 
Suburban Holdings, Crown Lands, 394, 
413 


Municipalities, 550 
Finances, 562 
Ratings, 555 
Valuations, 551 
Subventions, Friendly Societies, 499 
Succession Dues, 251, 252, 261 
Sugar-— 
Bounty, 626 
Cane, 710 
Labour, Black, 712 
Mills, 646, 653 
Refineries, 646, 653 
Consumption, 421, 425, 461 
Prices, 449, 453, 461 
Purchase Act, 56 
Used in Factories, 425 
Suicides, 111 
Sunday Trading Licenses, 322 
Superannuation (see Pensions) 


Supplies, Food, 421, 452 
. Bread, 439 
Fish, 435, 795 
Fruit, 440, 714 
Meat, 53, 429, 766 
Milk, 441, 774 
Vegetables, 440, 717 
Supreme Court, 326, 386 
Fees, 268 
Moneys, 268 
Surgery-— 
Instrument Manufacture, 670 
Training, 148, 149 
Surveys— 
Anthropometric, 480 
Coastal, 361 
Geological, 155 
Land, 388 
Fees, 414 : 
Selection before, 401 
_ Mining, 155 
Swine (see Pigs) 
Sydney, 550 
Area, 65, 550, 561 
Births and Birthrates, 81 
Boundaries, 66 
Chamber of Commerce, 384 
City Underground Railway, 297 
Climatological Data, 25 
Communication with North Sydney, 
297 
Corporation Act, 547, 550 
Cost of Living, 457 
Day Nursing Association, 489 
Deaths and Death Rates, 86 
Distances of Ports, 367 
Docks, 363 
Electricity Works, 559 
Travelling Scholarship, 141 
Factories, 593, 600, 616 
Ferries, 359 
Food Prices, 21, 444, 449, 458 
Grammar School, 132 
Greater, 550 
Harbour, 351, 356, 359, 666 
Dredging, 366 
Ferries, 359 
Licenses, 360 
Lights, 362 
Tides, 29 
Trust, 351, 360, 573 
Finances, 247, 265, 266, 272 
Housing, 509, 551 
Incorporation, 547, 550 
Index of Mortality, 91 
Latitude, 25 
Longitude, 25 
Markets, 436, 443, 557 
Meteorology, 25 
Municipal Council— 
Assets, 560 
Cold Storage Works, 444 
Finances, 252, 557 
Library, 551 
Loans, 568 
Markets, 443, 557. 
Museums, 152 
Observatory, 23 
Passenger Services, 296, 359 
Population, 65, 66 
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Sydney —continued. 
Port Traitic, 356 
Prices, 421, 444, 449, 458 
Progress, 561 
Rainfall, 25 
Ratings, 551 
Sewerage, 2.47, 252, 266, 585 


Shipping, 351, 34 


Licenses, 360 


Slips, 363 
Telephoncs, 290 
Temperature, 25 
Traffic— 


Ferries, 359 


Railways and Tramways, 296, 303, 


311 


University, 144. 
Valuations, 552 
Vessels Registered, 365 
Water Supply, 247, 252, 266, 579 
Wool Sales, 752 
Sylviculture, Nurseries, 592, 718, 792 
Tablelands, 19 
Meteorology, 27 
Tallow, 769 
Prices, 447, 448 
Refining, 627, 629 
Tanning 627, 629 
Tar, 673 
Tariif (see Commerce) 
Tasmanian Cable, 288 
‘Taxation, 251 
Commonwealth— 


Bank Notes, 195 
Custoins, 252, 370 
Entertainments, 252, 261 
Estate Duties, 252, 261 
Fixcise, 252, 370 
Income, 252, 259 
Land, 252, 257 
Legislation, 57, 257 
Probate, 252, 261 
Revenue, 252 
War-time Profits, 57 


Local, 573 
State— 


Tea— 


Acts, 52 

Betting, 247, 251, 256 

Income, 247, 251, 254, 256 

Land, 247, 251, 254, 257 
Legislation, 52, 254 

Motor, 252, 254 

Probate, 237, 247, 251, 252 
Revenue, 247, 251 

Stamp, 237, 247, 251, 254 . 
Totalizator, 52, 247, 251, 252, 257 


Consumption, 421, 425, 461 
Prices, 449, 461 


Teachers — 
Private Schools, 118, 132 
State Schools— 


Classification, 130 
Salaries, 129 
Supervision, 131 
Training, 127 


University, 147 


Technical Education, 133 
Classes, 133 
Colleges, 138 
Continuation Schools, 126 
Enrolment, 134 
High School, 126 
Scholarships, 141 
Trade Schools, 133 
Technological Museums, 162 
Telegraphy (see also Posts) 
Cablegrams, 288 
Deferred, 289 
Expenditure, 272, 290 
Letter-Telegrams, 288 
Rates, 284 
Revenue, 290 
Stations, 286 
Telegrains, 286 
Week-end Cable Letters, 289 
Wireless, 289 
Telephones, 290 
Connections, 290 
Exchanges, 290 
Finances, 290 
Subscribers, 290 
Sydney-Melbourne, 290 
Trunk Lines, 290 
Temperature, 24 
Tenant Occupancy, 680 
Tenure of Land limited, 400 
Territory, Federal, 18, 22, 37, 55 
Population, 60 


Testators’ Family Maintenance Act, 469 
Theatre Licenses for Children, 469, 472 


Tick, Cattle, 773 

Tides, 29 

Timber (see Forestry and Trees) 
Conservation, 789 
Industry, 789 
Licenses, 414, 790, 793 
Physics, 793 
Reserves, 412 
Sawmills, 638, 639, 640, 792 

Tin and Tin-mining, 17! 
Dredging, 166 
Employment, 160 
Occurrence, 171 
Output, 172 
Prices, 164, 448 
Works, 641, 645 

Tobacco— 
Bounty, 626, 710, 732 
Consumption, 428 
Cultivation, 710 
Factories, 646, 656 
Licenses, 251. 322 

Tonnage (see Shipping) 

“ Torrens” Real Property Act, 231 


Totalizator Tax, 52, 247, 251, 252, 257 


Tourist Bureau, 22 

Trachyte, 188, 636 

Trade (see also Commerce} 
Banks, 197 
Board, 457, 527, 530 
Companies, 209 
Descriptions, 370 
Distribution, 353, 372 
Exports, 371, 378, 434 
Imports, 371, 375 
Marks, 55, 337 
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Trade—continued. 

Meat Export, 434 

Oversea, 371 

Ports, 370 

Re-exports, 382 

Revenue, Customs, &c., 252, 369 

Schools, 133 

Shipping, 351 

Societies, Co-operative, 210 

State Business Concerns (sce Govern- 
ment). 

Unions, 519, 532 
Consolidation, 523 
Dissolution, 520 
Employees, 521, 523 
Employers, 521, 522 
Federation, 523 
Funds, 521 
Incorporation, 519 
Industrial Agreements, 529 
Membership, 521 

Trading Companies, 209 
Licenses— 
Children, 468, 477 
Hawkers, and Pedlers, 252, 323 
Sunday, 322 
With Enemy, Act, 35 
Tyathic— 

Act, 339 

Ferry, 359 

Metropolitan, 339, 573 

Motor, 339, 573 
Tax, 251, 252, 254 - 

Rail, 302, 303 

Suburban, 303 

Tram, 311 

Training 

Defence, 45, 50 

Farm, 136, 723, 783 

Professional, 149 

Teachers, 127 

Universal Defence, 45, 50 

Tramways, 292, 310 

Private, 314 

State, 310 
Accidents, 313 
Capital Cost, 311 
Carriage of Goods, 313 
Compensation, 341 
Earnings, 311 
Electric, 310 
Employment, 314 
Finances, 247, 265, 266, 311 
Gauge, 310 
Mileage, 310 
Passengers, 311 
Power Works, 674 
Rolling-stuck, 311 
Staff, 314 
Steam, 310 
Traffic, 311 
Wages, 314 

: Workshops, 641, 643 
Transcontinental Railway, 309 
Transfers, Land, 232 
Transport and Communication 

(see Railways, Tramways, Shipping) 


_ United Charities Fund, 4! 


Travelling Hospitals, 138, 478, 490 
Scholarships, 141 
Schools, 124 
Stock Reserves, 412 
Trawling, 424, 437, 795 
Treasury Bills, 56, 271, 279, 280 
Trees—- 
Nurseries, 592, 792 
Plantations, 792 
Street Planting, 794 
Tribunals, Industrial (see Arbitration) 
Truancy Laws, 115, 469 
Trustee, Public, 329 
Trustees Audit Act, 269 
Delegation of Powers Act, 53 
Trusts (see algo Boards) 
Adininistrative, 44, 573 
Drainage, 576 
Funds, 267, 492 
Road, 547 
Tuberculosis, 97, 487 
Advisory Board, 99, 465, 487 
Deaths, . 97 
Dispensaries, 488 
Homes, 487 
Hospitals, 466, 487 
Notification, 99, 486, 487 
Queen Victoria Homes, 487 
Sanatoria, 487 . 
‘Treatment, 487 
Waterfall Hospital, 466, 487 
Tweed Mills, 657, 655 
Underground City Railway, 297 
Undertakings—Industrial, Governmen- 
tal, 266, 272, 437, 440 
Unemploymeut Relief, 540 
Unification, Railway Gauges, 308 
Unincorporated Areas, 549 
Popnlation, 63, 550 
Unionism, Industrial (see also Kmploy. 
ment)— 
Arbitration, 325, 524 
Commonwealth, 534 
Courts, 325 
Employers’ Liability, 543 
Industrial Boards, 524, 526 
_ Legislation, 524 
Limitation of Houvs, 587 
Preference, 527, 835, 539 
Trade, 519 
Wages, 161, 568 
Workimen’s Compensation, 543 
Unionists, Preference, 527, 535, 539 


United Kingdom, Trade, 372, 376, 380 
Universal Defeuce Training, 45 
Universal Halt-holiday, 538 
University of Sydney, 144 
Benetaction, 145 
Buildings, 148 
Bursaries, 147 
Clinics, 148 
Colleges, 144 
Departments, 145 
Endowment, 145 
Examinations, Public, 139 
Extension Lectures, 148 
Faculties, 145 
Fellowships, 147 
Finances, 146 
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University of Sydney—continued. 
Lectures and Lectureships, 147 
Legislation, 144 
Professors, 147 
Scholarships, 147 
Senate, 144 
Students, 147 
Teaching Staff, 147 
Tutorial Classes, 148 
Undergraduates, 147 
Unlawful Associations Act, 56 

Vaccination, 94, 487 

Vagrancy, 342 

Valuations— 

Friendly Societies, 496 


Local Government, 549, 551, 561, 


569 
Vancouver Mail Service, 285 
Veal Consumption, 42: 
Vegetables — 
Imports and Exports, 719 
Market Gardens, 717 
Marketing, 443 
Prices, 440, 454, 709 
Vehicles 
License, 339 
Manufacture, 664 
Motor Tax, 247, 251, 252, 254 
Vessels— 
Construction, 364, 666 
Iniported, 365 
Mortgages, 235 
Nationalities, 352 
Naval (see Defence) 
Safety Equipment, 360 
Steam and Sailing, 355 
Veterinary— 
Examination, 759 
Experiment Farm, 728 
Science, University, 148 
Testing— 
Dairy Herds, 784 
Stallions, 759 
Vineyards, 712 
Vital Statistics (see also Population), 74 
Viticulture, 712 
Volunteer-— 
Yorces, 47 
Land Orders, 392 
Voting— 
Local Option, 321 
Parliamentary--- 
Absentee, 39 
Commonwealth, 34 
State, 39 
Referenda, 33, 320 
Women’s, 34, 39 
Wages— 
Australian St! 
Awards, 161, « 
Boards, 524 
Factories, 595, 606, 609, 616 
Living, 457, 458, 547, 530 536 
Miners, 161 
Minimum, 5387, 593 
Principal Tudustries, 536 
Railways, 314 
Regulation, 524, 827 
Seamen, 36S 
Shipping Master’s Office, 367 
Tramways, 314 


ving Trade, 368 
24, 536 


War (see Defence)— 
Bursaries, 143 
Census, 55, 239 
Expeditionary Force, 51 
Legislation, 34, 36, 52 
Loans, 52, 56 
Pensions, 57, 505 
Precautions Acts, 54 
Regulation of Food Supplies aud 
Prices, 452 
Relief Funds, 57, 466, 490 
Repatriation of Soldiers, 53, 57, 273 
Time Profits Tax, 57 
Trade Legislation, 54 
Warden’s Courts, 155 
Warraganba River Water Scheme, 744 
Water— 
Artesian Bores, 740 
Commission, 735 
Couservation, 579, 735 
Loan Expenditure, 272 
Consumption, 581, 584 
Irrigation, 735 
Murrumbidgee Area, 266, 510, 735 
Rights, 739 
Supply, 265, 272 
Country Towns, 555, 573, 583 
Hunter District, ¢ 247, 252, 266, é 
583 
Metropolitan, 247, 252, 206, 552, 
"578, 579, 588 
‘Trusts, 740 
Watering Places, Stock, 762 
Watermen’s Licenses, 360 
Wax— 
Bees wax, 787 
Prices, 445 
Paraffin, 626 
Wealth Census, 241 
Diffusion, 236, 240 
Weather (see Climate) 
Weights of Coins, 193 
Welfare, Sovial, 465 
Wells— 
Artesian, 740 
Public Watering Places, Stock, 762 
Wentworth (Curlwaa) Irrigation Area, 
738 
Western— 
Deelivity, 19 
Meteoroloyy, 28 
Division, Area, 550 
Holdings, 408 
Roads, 590 . 
Land Board, 385, £08 
Plains, 19, 28 
Metcorology, 29 
Whaling, 797, 789 
Wharfage Rates, 252 
Wheat— 
Acquisition Act, 53, 452 
Acreage, 686, 690 
Area suitable, 691 
Board, 690 
Breeding, 693 
Bulk handling, 697 
Cost of Growing, 695 
Cultivation, 686 
Dry Farming, 692 
Experiment, 693 
Fallowing, 693 


Wheat—continued. 
F.A.Q. Standard, 696 
Farrer— 

Scholarships, 142 

Wheats, 693 
Flour Mills, 646, 651 
Freights, 358 

Arrangements Act, 56 
Grading, 696 
Handling, 696 
Hay, 706 
Holdings, 682 
Marketing, 56, 452 
Meal, &c., 651 
Milling Qualities, 698 
Prices, 445, 448, 452, 699 
Production— 

Priucipal Countries, 700 
Rates of Freight, 358 
Share-farming, 690 
Standard, 696 
Storage, 55, 697 
Transport, 697 
Value of Production, 682 
Yield, 688 

Wholesale Prices (sce Prices) 
Winds, 24 
Wine— 
Consumption, 427 
Distilleries, &c., 655 
Licenses, 322 
Production, 712 
Wire Bonnty, 626 
Works, 641, 645 
Wireless Telegraphy, 289 
Act, 57 
Licenses, 289 
Stations, 289 
Wives and Widows’ Allowances, 467, 474 
Deserted, 344, 468, 474 


INDEX. 
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Women— 
Employment, 515, 595, 621, 623 
Agency, 540 
Franchise, 38 
Prisoners, 344 
Wood Pulp Bounty, 189, 626 
Wool, 751 : 
Bounty, 626 
Combing, 630, 754 
Exports, 752 
Fellmongering, 627, 630 
Freights, 358 
History, 747 
Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme, 753 
Liens, 234. 
Merino, 749 
Mills, 594, 657, 658, 754, 


« Prices, 447 


Production, 751 
Sales, 752 
Scouring, 627, 630 
Shearing, 752 
Tops, 626, 630 
Used Locally, 754 
Value, 764 
Work (see Employment), 
Workers’ Compensation, 543 
Dwellings, 509, 551 
Slow, 537 
Working Proprietors, 625 
Workmen’s Compensation, 543 
Insurance, 543 
Commonwealth, 545 
State, 548 
Wrecks, 360 
Yanco Irrigation Farms, 726, 736 
Zinc, 167 
Output, 167 
Prices, 164 
Zoological Gardens, 592 
Society, Royal, 151 
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